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of  the  said  district^  have  depoaited  in  thU  ofltoo  the  title  of  a  book,  tlie  right  whoroof 
they  chiiin  aa  proprietore,  in  the  worda  followinf ,  to  wit  t 

**  A  Conpend  of  History,  Oom  tite  earliest  timei :  comprehending  a  General  View  of 
the  Prewnt  State  of  the  World,  wilMNirpect  to  Civilization,  Reli^on,  andGovertHnciit  i 
and  a  Brief  Disaertation  on  tlio  Importance  of  Historical  Knowledee.  By  Samtul 
HTielple^  A.  5L  Principal  of  the  Newark  Academv.  Eisiith  edition.  With  Correct  ions, 
and  iinpoi'.ant  Additions  and  Improvements.  By  Rev.  Joaeph  £mer«OR,  Principal  ofllie 
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encuura;^Rient  of  learning,  by  aecunng  the  copies  of  maps,  chans,  and  books,  to  tho 
authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  tiroes  therein  mentioned  ***  and  utiio 
to  an  act,  entitled^  **  An  Act  aapplementaij  to  an  act,  entitled.  An  Act  for  tho  encour- 
agement of  learning,  by  aecuring  the  eopiea  of  mapa, charts,  and  books,  to  the  auihurs 
and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned  ^  twd  extending  Ibe 
benefits  Jiereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engravinf ,  and  etching  hm.i:jc    and  uiber 
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OVK  OF  THX  MlNISTZRfl  OF  TBI  UlllTSD  PrSSBTTKRIAV   CaVRCHII  IF 

THx  City  of  Nxw  York,  Ac.  Ac. 


RSVTJiERD  SIR, 

With  little  more  claim  on  you,  than  what  the  mnm  of  eooiety  have 
on  the  benevolent  notice  of  the  learnec),  the  wise  and  the  ffood,  I  have 
preanmed  to  inscribe  to  you,  the  following  Compend  of  History ;  the 
chief  merit  of  which,  I  am  highly  sensible,  must  consist  moch  in  the 
motive  of  the  author.  Destined  by  Providence  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  youth,  I  have  long  regarded  it  as  an  important  inqui- 
ry, what  branches  of  knowledge  and  what  modes  of  instruction  are 
l>e8t  calculated  to  bon^t  the  young  mind — ^what  objects  will  be  most 
likely  to  arrest  the  attention,  enlarge  the  understanding,  strengthen 
the  memory,  and  promote  virtuous  dispositions. 

Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think,  that  I  have 
made  ainr  important  discovorios  in  this  inquiry ;  so,  neither  am  I  dis- 
couraged, on  the  other,  by  the  reflection,  tnat  the  wise  and  learned  in 
evety  a^e  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  same  inquiry.  If  the 
lapse  of  ages  has  corrected  the  errors  of  Lycurgus,  Solon  and  Ari»> 
totle,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  most  approved  systems  of  the  present  day, 
haying  endured  a  similar  test,  will  also  be  found  defective. 

The  study  of  history  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  present  course  of 
education ;  and  I  am  strongly  improtWMi  with  the  beuef,  that  children 
may  lay  a  broad  foundation  ror  historical  knowledge,  whole  learning  to 
read,  and  may  become  very  generally  acquainted  with  history,  merely 
in  a  common  course  of  schom  reading. 

No  species  of  instruction  so  easily  or  so  deeply  imprints  itself  on  the 
memory  of  youth,  as  that  which  is  clothed  in  simple  narration  and  de- 
scription; especially  if  tliat  narration  convey  interesting  &ots — and  if 
that  description  engage  and  delight  the  imagination.  It  nas  often  been 
observed,  that  an  early  taste  for  reading  is  likely  to  enkindle  in  tlie 
mind  a  desire  for  general  improvement ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
appeal  to  my  own  experience,  the  reading  of  history  was  the  first  thing 
which  awakened  in  mo  a  desire  to  study  the  sciences. 

With  those  views,  Reverend  Sir,  I  have  been  induced  to  publish  the 
fbllowii^  Compend.  I  have  often  found  myself  embarrassed  in  passing 
through  so  wide  a  field — ^with  such  rapidity.  A  selection  and  arFange** 
mtn.i  were  desired,  that  would  mark  on  unbroken  line,  and  give  the 
reader  a  just,  general  and  connected  impression.  How  far  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt,  the  reader  must  judge.  Had  I  more  leisure,  or 
a  bettor  judgment,  the  work  would  have  been  more  correct.  But,  as 
it  is,  I  hope  it  will  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  uid, 
•specially,  that  it  may  be  so  fortunate,  as  to  gain  the  sanction  of  vour 
^^>robation. 


4  editor's  preface. 

While  inodeMy  forbids  mo  to  say  manj  things,  which  the  voice  of 
■incerity  would  prompt,  I  doom  it  rat  just  to  declare,  that  as  far  as 
dedication  may  bo  regarded  as  a  ma^  of  high  personal  respect — as  &r 
as  presuming  on  the  benevolent  patronage  of  men  of  learning  and  tal- 
ents is  ever  safe — and  as  far  as  a  writer  may  hope  to  benefit  his  pro- 
duction, by  inscribinff  it  to  a  name,  which  must  long  adorn  the  tcmnle 
of  science*— so  £ur  I  telioitate  myself  <m  this  occasion ; 

And  am.  Reverend  Sir, 
with  the  highest  esteem  and  consideration, 
your  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  WHELPLEY. 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


It  has  been  objected  to  Compends  of  history,  that  they  are  dry,  un» 
Aiteresting  and  tedious.  By  most  of  them,  this  censure  is  undoubtedly 
deserved ;  and  justly  charges  them  with  a  fault  of  no  ordinary  magm- 
tude.  This  is  a  fault  whidi  must  almost  entirely  exclude  thiem  from 
being  used,  except  by  those,  to  whom,  lesson  by  lesson,  they  are  as- 
signed, as  tasks — as  tasks  by  no  means  delightful.  And  when  we 
consider,  that  it  should  be  a  grand  and  leading  object  in  education  to 
fix  the  thought,  to  wake  the  stumbering  energies  of  the  mind,  to  unfold 
the  faculties,  and  kindle  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose, that  such  dreary  tasks  will  be  found  very  useful. 

From  the  charge  of  dulaesB,  however,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that 
this  Compend  will  be  forever  exempted.  It  is  found  to  be  exceedingly 
interestii^  both  to  the  beginner,  and  to  the  pr<^cient  in  history.  Even 
afler  the  second  and  thiru  reading,  it  still  ocmtinues  to  charm.  Much 
of  it  is  written  with  a  pathos  and  energy,  that  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  pen  of  Chatham. 

But  this  is  not  its  only  excellenee.  The  facts  are  weU  selected,  and, 
in  general,  well  arranged.  We  have  most  to  regret,  that  the  work  is 
so  short. 

It  is  hoped,  thai  the  vatue  of  this  edition  is  considerably  enhanced^- 
that  it  wiU  be  found  much  more  correct,  in  various  respects,  than  pre- 
ceding editions.  A  few  sentences  have  been  omitted,  as  unimportant. 
The  gioatest  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  Chronological  Tables,  as 
not  being  of  Mr.  Whelpley's  composition.  Several  of  them,  which 
were  oof^ectural,  or  of  little  importance  to  us,  have  been  omitted. 
Muoh  time  has  been  spent  to  render  the  rest  as  correct  as  possible. 

It  is  believed)  that  the  notes  will  be  found  both  interesting  and 
useiui. 


NEW    EDITION. 


TO  TEACHERS. 


Iir  preparing  this  edition  of  Wbelpley's  Compend  for  the  preai^ 
the  Editor  has  endeavored  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  woi^  by 
oorrectiona  of  the  text  where  required^  and  by  the  addition  of  m 
dear,  though  conoiae  abstract  of  European  History  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  For  this  end  he  has  faithfully  studied  the  highest  au- 
thorities and  looked  for  hia  information  to  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  now  offers  his  work  to  the  public,  trustiog  to  have  ea* 
hanced  the  value  of  this  interesting  and  favorite  manual. 

It  has  been  his  aim  to  make  these  improvements  with  as  little 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pages  as  possible^  in  <n^er  that 
those  teaofaers  who  are  using  the  work  in  their  classes  may  be  abla 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  new  edition  in  connection  with  the  books 
they  have  now  in  their  schools.  The  first  volume  has  experienced 
little  more  than  verbal  aHerations :  the  new  matter  is  introduced 
in  the  second  volume,  in  which,  besides  page  87,  which  is  entirely 
rewritten,  there  are  numerous  important  alterations,  all,  however, 
contained  between  pages  76  and  182.  In  this  part  of  the  book 
twenty-five  pages  of  new  matter  have  been  inserted  in  place  of 
other  pages  now  of  little  value,  and  various  corrections  have  been 
made.  The  articles  on  the  French  and  Greek  Revolutions  have  been 
for  the  most  ^^pH  retained,  although  the  arrangement  of  the  pages 
has  been  necessarily  changed,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
Table  of  Contents.  In  addition  to  these  alterations,  the  Chronologi- 
cal Table  has  been  extended,  and  the  proper  changes  and  additiona 
have  been  made  in  the  Questions.  B.  B, 

September,  180S. 
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Ba  IT  BBHBMtsitBD,  Thftt  on  tlw  thlrtieili  day  df  iane^  A.  D.  18Q5,  io  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  Iho  Independeaco  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Richardson  and  I'ord, 
of  the  raid  district^  liave  deposited  in  tiiis  office  tiie  title  of  a  Iwoli,  tlie  riglit  wlicroor 
they  claim  aa  proprietora,  in  the  word*  followinf ,  iawilt 

"  A  Compend  of  Historv,  iVom  tlw  earliest  times  t  comprehending  a  General  View  of 
the  Present  State  of  the  World,  wiiMfteffpect  to  CiviliKation,  Rcli^un,  andGovenimont : 
and  a  Brief  Dissertation  on  tlie  Importance  of  Historical  Knowledeo.  By  Samtul 
HTtelptey^  K  BL  Principal  of  tlie  Newark  Aea^emr.  Eiglith  edition.  With  Corrections, 
and  tinpoi'.Ani  Additions  and  Improvements.  By  Kev.  Joseph  Emsraon^  Priocipel  of  the 
l\uii:ile  Seminary  at  Wothersfiold.    Two  volumes  in  one.    Vol.  1.*' 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  theCoa^^ressof  the  Unitod States, entitled,  **  An  Act  for  tlio 
encouragement  of  leaminff,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  cbaru,  and  books,  to  tiie 
authors  and  proprietors  of  sudi  copies,  during  the  timoe  therein  mentioned  ■*'  and  bIm 
to  an  act,  entitled^  ^  An  Act  sopplemeatary  to  an  act,  entitled.  An  Act  for  the  encour- 
agement of  leammg,  by  seenrmg  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  liooks,  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned )  twd  extomting  tlie 
benefits  Jieraof  to  the  arta  of  deaigMOf t  enfraTing,  and  etching  hm.«>/«.    and  utUor 
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RBVKRENJ)  SIB, 

With  little  more  claim  on  joa,  than  wlut  the  moM  of  eoeietj  have 
on  the  benoFolent  notice  of  the  learned,  the  wise  and  the  ffood,  1  have 
presumed  to  inecribe  to  joa^  the  following  Compend  of  History ;  the 
chief  merit  of  which,  I  am  highly  sensible,  most  consist  much  in  the 
motive  of  the  «uthor.  Destined  by  Providence  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  youth,  I  have  long  regarded  it  as  an  important  inqui- 
ry, what  branches  of  knowledge  and  what  modes  of  instruction  are 
l>est  calculated  to  benefit  the  young  mind— what  objects  will  be  most 
likely  to  arrest  the  attention,  enlarge  the  understanding,  strengthen 
the  memory,  and  promote  virtuous  dispositions. 

Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think,  that  I  have 
made  any  important  discoveries  in  this  inquiry ;  so,  neither  am  I  dis- 
couraged, on  the  other,  by  the  reflection,  tnat  the  wise  and  learned  in 
every  a^  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  same  inquiry.  If  the 
lapse  of  ages  has  corrected  the  errors  of  Lyourgus,  Solon  and  Arts' 
totle,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  most  approved  systems  of  tlM  present  day, 
having  endured  a  similar  test,  will  also  be  found  defective. 

The  study  of  history  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  present  course  of 
education ;  and  I  am  stronglv  improtwod  with  the  beuef,  that  children 
may  lay  a  broad  foundation  mr  historical  knowledge,  whale  learning  to 
read,  and  may  become  very  generally  acquainted  with  history,  merely 
in  a  common  course  of  school  reading. 

No  species  of  instruction  so  easily  or  so  deeply  imprints  itself  on  the 
memory  of  youth,  as  that  which  is  clothed  in  simple  narration  and  de- 
scription; especially  if  that  narration  convey  interesting  fiiets— and  if 
that  description  engage  and  delight  the  imagination.  It  nas  often  been 
Deserved,  that  an  early  taste  for  reading  is  likely  to  enkindle  in  tlie 
mind  a  desire  for  general  improvement ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
appeal  to  my  own  experience,  the  reading  of  history  was  the  first  thing 
which  awakened  in  mo  a  desire  to  study  the  sciences. 

With  those  views,  Reverend  Sir,  I  have  been  induced  to  publbh  the 
(bllowii%  Compend.  I  have  often  found  myself  embarrassed  in  passing 
through  so  wide  a  field — with  such  rapidity.  A  selection  and  arrange* 
moi.t  were  desired,  tliat  would  mark  on  unbroken  line,  and  give  the 
reader  a  just,  general  and  connected  impression.  How  for  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt,  the  reader  must  judge.  Had  I  more  leisure,  or 
a  bettor  judgment,  the  work  would  have  TOen  mote  correct.  But,  as 
it  is,  I  hope  it  wUl  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  aiid, 
•specially,  that  it  may  be  so  fortunate,  as  to  gain  the  sanction  of  your 
afiprobotion. 


4  editor's  preface. 

While  modeHy  forbids  mo  to  say  mtmj  ihrngSf  which  the  yoice  of 
sincerity  would  prompt,  I  doom  it  out  just  to  declare,  that  as  far  as 
dedication  may  bo  reirarded  as  a  mark  oif  hiirh  personal  respc 


may  bo  reffaxded  as  a  mark  of  high  personal  respect — as  far 
as  presuming  on  the  boneyolent  patronage  of  men  of  leammg  and  tal- 
ents is  ever  safe — and  as  &r  as  a  writer  may  hope  to  benefit  his  pro- 
duction,  by  inscribing  it  to  a  name,  which  must  long  adorn  the  tcmnle 
of  science— -so  fiur  I  telicitate  myself  on  this  occasion ; 

And  am,  Reverend  8ir, 
with  the  highest  esteem  and  consideration! 
your  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  WHELPLEY. 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


It  has  been  objected  to  Compends  of  history,  that  they  are  dry,  un- 
Ihteresting  and  tedious.  By  roost  of  them,  this  censure  is  undonbtedlj 
deserved ;  and  justly  charges  them  with  a  fault  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude. This  is  a  fault  whidi  must  almost  entirely  exclude  tbiem  from 
being  used,  except  by  those,  to  whom,  lesson  by  lesson,  tliey  are  as- 
signed, as  tasks--a8  tasks  by  no  means  delightful.  And  when  we 
consider,  that  it  should  be  a  grand  and  leading  object  in  education  to 
fix  the  thought,  to  wake  the  saombering  energies  of  the  mind,  to  unfold 
the  faculties,  and  kindle  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose, that  such  dreary  tasks  will  be  found  very  useful. 

From  the  charge  of  dulness,  however,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that 
this  Compend  will  be  forever  exempted.  It  is  found  to  be  exceedingly 
interesting  both  to  the  beginner,  and  to  the  proficient  in  history.  Even 
after  the  second  and  thircT reading,  it  still  continues  to  charm*.  Much 
of  it  is  written  with  a  pathos  and  energy,  that  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  pen  of  Chatham. 

But  this  is  not  its  only  excellence.  The  facts  are  well  selected,  and, 
in  general,  well  arranged.  We  have  most  to  regret,  that  the  work  is 
so  short. 

It  is  hoped,  thai  the  va^ue  of  this  edition  is  considerably  enhanced— 
that  it  will  be  found  much  more  correct,  in  various  respects,  than  pre- 
ceding editions.  A  few  sentences  have  been  omitted,  as  unimportant. 
The  gieatest  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  Chronological  Tables,  ss 
not  being  of  Mr.  ^fVhel]>ley's  compomtion.  Several  of  them,  wl^ch 
were  coi^ectural,  cr  of  little  importance  to  us,  have  been  omitted. 
Much  time  has  been  spent  to  render  the  rest  as  correct  as  possible. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  notes  will  be  found  both  interesting  and 
osefnl. 


NEW    EDITION. 


TO  TEACHERS. 


In  preparing  this  edition  of  Whelpley^s  Compend  for  the  preas^ 
the  Editor  has  endeavored  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  by 
corrections  of  the  text  where  required,  and  by  the  addition  <^  m 
clear,  though  concise  abstract  of  European  History  for  thd  past 
thirty  years.  For  this  end  he  has  faithfolly  studied  the  highest  au- 
thorities and  looked  for  his  information  to  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  now  offers  his  work  to  the  public,  trusting  to  hav*  e&> 
hanced  the  value  of  this  interesting  and  favorite  manual. 

It  has  been  his  aim  to  make  these  improvements  with  as  little 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pages  as  possible,  in  order  iheX 
those  teachers  who  are  using  the  work  in  their  classes  may  be  aUs 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  new  edition  in  connection  with  the  books 
they  have  now  in  their  schools.  The  first  volume  has  experienced 
little  more  than  verbal  alterations :  the  new  matter  is  introduced 
in  the  second  volume,  in  which,  besides  page  87,  which  is  entirely 
rewritten,  there  are  numerous  important  alterations,  all,  how'ever, 
contained  between  pages  75  and  182.  In  this  part  of  the  book 
twenty-five  pages  of  new  matter  have  been  inserted  in  place  of 
other  pages  now  of  little  value,  and  various  corrections  have  been 
made.  The  articles  on  the  French  and  Greek  Revolutions  have  been 
for  the  most  |prt  retained,  although  the  arrangement  of  the  pages 
has  been  necessarily  changed,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
Table  of  Contents.  In  addition  to  these  alterations,  the  Chronologi- 
cal Table  has  been  extended,  and  the  proper  changes  and  additions 
have  been  made  in  the  Questions.  S.  B, 
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weakness,  through  passion;  but,  above  all,  through  igno* 
ranee.  Vainly  relying  on  his  own  sagacity,  prudence,  and 
foresight,  he  will  use  his  power  to  its  extent ;  he  will  form 
designs,  and  strike  out  projects,  in  the  compass  of  which,  the 
rights,  if  not  the  lives,  of  thousands  and  millions,  will  be 
crushed,  and  their  sighs  and  groans  never  heard. 

But  nothing  is  more  uncertain,  than  any  comparison  we 
ean  make  of  the  happiness  of  nations;  for,  in  all  govern- 
ments, sovereign  power  must  be  exercised  by  certain  hands, 
either  hereditary  or  elective ;  and,  as  all  men  are  ambitious 
of  power,  it  is  a  question,  what  form  of  government  contains 
the  most  of  private  happiness.  If  popular  governments  are 
more  equitable,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  most  feeble, 
most  liable  to  convulsions  and  revolutions,  and  of  ^ortest 
duration. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MEDIA  AND    PERSIA. 

THE   PERSIAN   EMPIRE,  FROM   ITS   FOUNDATION  TO  THE   BIRTH 

OF   GYRUS. 

The  Medes  and  Persians  are  considered  as  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  and  of  the  family  of  £lam. 
There  is  little  known  of  that  great  and  powerful  people, 
but  from  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  the  sacred  writings. 
Their  empire,  in  its  full  extent,  reached  from  India  to 
Ethiopia,  and  from  the  waters  of  India  and  Arabia  to  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  It  was  with  them  as  with  all  the 
great  empires  of  ancient  times;  their  boundaries  were 
frequently  dubious,  and  always  varying.  Indeed  the  present 
empire  of  Russia  is  a  similar  instance,  the  emperor  himself, 
and  his  ministers,  scarcely  knowing  its  real  limits  and  ex- 
tent; for  which  there  is  good  reason.  Their  boundaries 
may  be  compared  to  those  places,  where  the  land  and  sea 
dispute  for  empire,  and  prevail  by  turns.  Their  subjection 
is  but  nominal ;  and  such  is  their  distance  from  the  seat  of 
govcniment,  so  wild  and  ferocious  their  manners,  that  cor- 
rect intelligence  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of 
their  revolutions. 

The  Assyrian  empire,  the  centre  of  which  was  about  the 
river  .Euphrates,  early  subjugated  all  the  different  tribes 
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txkd  Qfttions,  from  die  river  Indus  to  the  isdunus  of  Suez* 
'  Of  course  the  Persian  territories  were  included.  But  before 
the  revolt  of  Media  from  that  empire,  the  history  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  is  unknown.  It  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, that  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  taking  advantage  of 
tbe  weak  administration  of  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria, 
formed  a  conspiracy,  and  concentrated  a  combination  of 
powers  against  him,  which  proved  his  overthrow,  and  the 
dismemberment  of  his  kingdom. 

Babylon,  Nineveh  and  Media  became  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent governments.*  Of  the  history  of  the  two  former, 
we  have  drawn  the  outline.  Indeed,  little  more  has  escaped 
oblivion,  and  reached  our  times.  While  diose  great  powers 
were  going  to  decay,  the  Medes  and  ^Persians,  like  most 
nations  in  their  youth,  acquired  a  military  ^irit ;  and,  being 
uDComipted  with  luxury  and  vice,  they  adopted  happy 
methods  of  discipline  and  internal  order,  which  could  npt  faU 
of  giving  energy  to  their  counsels,  and  success  and  renown 
to  their  arms. 

Some  time  after  the  separation  of  Media  from  the  As- 
Syrian  empire,  Dejoces,  a  powerful  chief  of  that  coun-  0^^' 
try,  erected  it  into  a  monarchy.  He  was  a  wise  and 
politic  prince.  His  character  is  highly  celebrated  by  Henn 
dotus  and  others.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  nations, 
in  the  first  of  their  career,  are  led  and  ruled  by  great  and 
good  men.  We  might  instance  Romulusf  and  Numa  in 
Rome ;  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Epaminoi»- 
das,  in  Greece;  Cyrus,  in  Persia;  David  and  Sol<mion,  in 
Judea;  and,  in  later  times,  Charlemagne,  in  Prance ;  Alfred, 
in  England ;  and  we  may  add,  Washington,  in  America. 

Dejoces  employed  a  long  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
m  civilizing  his  subjects,  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
reducing  to  practice  an  excellent  system  of  policy,  and 

*  The  opinion  of  Prideanx,  that  Nineveh  and  Media  remained 
united  under  Arbooes,  appears  much  more  probable.  ^  The  ancient 
empire  of  the  AssyrianB^  which  hod  governed  Asia  above  thirteen 
hundred  years,  being  dissolved,  there  arose  up  two  empires  in  its 
stead :  the  one  founded  by  Arbaces,  governor  of  Meaia,  and  the 
other  by  Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon  ; — Belesis  had  Babvlon,  Chal- 
dea,  and  Arabia,  and  Arboces  all  the  rest."  Prideaox*  (Connection ; 
Vol.  I.  p.  1.— £4. 

t  Some  of  these  characters  are  by  no  means  to  bo  ronked  amoii^ 
the  good ;  especially  Romulus,  who  was  a  fratricide,  a  robber,  and 
finally  &  tyrant.  Well  mi^t  such  a  character  be  regarded  by  a  nation 
of  phinddrers,  as  thmr  fkther  and  their  god. — Ed, 
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thereby  sbowing  himself  worflij  to  reign.  He  left  behii  J 
him  a  grateful  memorial  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  and  i  ^ 
ion  and  successor  of  a  warlike,  ambitious,  and  enterprising 
temper.  Pkraortes  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Media.  Few  circumstances  are  recorded  of  him.  Ht 
carried  on  wars  with  various  success;  subjected  the  Pe^ 
sians  to  bis  power ;  made  war  with  Nabuchodonosor,  thf 
king  of  Nineveh,  in  which  he  was  imfortunate,  and  termi 
nated  his  career,  together  with  his  life,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years. 

This  Nabuchodonosor  is  thought  to  have  been  the  mon* 
arch  of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  bode  of  Judith,  who 
sent  Holofemes  to  invade  Judea.  The  Assyrian  empire 
was  then  much  weakened,  and  fast  declining,  but  was  stiU 
too  powerful  for  the  Mt^es.  In  those  ages,  when  the 
safety  of  a  nation  depended  more  on  personal  valor  and 
military  skill,  than  on  riches  and  artful  negotiations,  the 
loss  of  a  general  battle  produced  very  different  effects  on  a 
rising  nation,  composed  of  hardy  warriors,  inflamed  with  a 
desire  of  conquest,  and  just  beginning  to  be  dazzled  with 
tlie  splendors  of  empire,  from  what  it  did  on  an  ancient  na^ 
tion,  immensely  rich,  voluptuous,  effeminate,  and  drowning 
in  its  own  luxuries.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Medes 
soon  recovered  their  loss,  and  rose  more  terrible  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Phraoites ;  on  the  other,  the  defeat  of 
the  Assyrians  before  Bethulia,  and  the  loss  of  a  general  and 
his  army,  seemed  to  break  their  spirit,  and  hasten  on  their 
final  subversion. 

Oyaxares  I.  succeeded  his  father  Phraortes.  He 
soon  collected  and  drew  after  him  an  army  con^sed  q^' 
of  the  fiery  and  unconquerable  spirits  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Media.  He  pushed  his  conquests  in  every  direction, 
united  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Media  under  his  standard,  and 
soon  became  formidable  to  all  the  neighboring  nations.  But 
as  his  conquests  lay  chiefly  among  tribes  and  clans  of  unciv- 
ilized barbarians,  we  shall  pass  them  over  in  sikuce. 

The  good  fortune  attending  his  arms,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  shameful  defeat  and  death  of  his  father  in  the 
Assyrian  war,  now  roused  him  to  seek  revenge  on  that 
proud  empire,  which  had  so  long  tyrannized  over  many 
nations.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
toward  Nineveh,  encountered  and  defeated  an  Assyrian 
army  thrown  in  his  way,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the  city. 
As  tlie  Assyrians  were  utterly  unable  to  keep  the  field. 
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^tiieir  onlj  safeguard  and  dependence  was  the  6trength  of  their 
capital.  But  as  nothing  now  remained  of  that  warlike  char* 
acter,  which  distinguished  and  exalted  their  nation  in  former 
ages,  the  siege  was  likely  to  he  of  short  continuance,  and 
must  have  ended  in  the  speedy  reduction  and  utter  ruin  of 
that  city,  had  not  Providence  designed  to  procrastinate  tbeii 
doom  for  a  few  more  years. 

Cyaxares  was  suddenly  recalled  to  defend  his  own  territo 
ries  from  the  Scythians,  who  had  poured  down  iipon  Media, 
and  were  likely  to  overrun  all  Western  Asia.  This  is  the 
first  irruption  of  that  barharous  people  mentioned  in  history. 
It  was  upwards  of  600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
history  of  that  people  b  curious  and  wonderfU .  They  seem 
to  have  been  designed  as  the  instrument  of  Providence,  to 
scourge  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  northern  and  eastern  wilds  of  Europe  and  Asia  gave 
birth  to  a  race  of  men  in  early  ages,  more  properly  called 
an  immense  collection  of  wandering  tribes  and  families,  . 
than  a  nation.  Their  manner  of  life,  both  id  war  and  peace, 
has  been  uniform  and  perpetual.  Their  courage  was 
invincible,  their  armies  innumerable,  and  they  seemed  to 
spring  from  sources  inexhaustible.  Though  extremely 
fierce,  and  devoid  of  mental  cultivation,  yet  their -policy, 
iu  its  kind,  was  keen,  artful,  and  profound.  Their  invasions 
resembled  the  emigration  of  an  entire  province.  Tliev 
carried  with  them  their  families  and  effects ;  and  the  shock 
of  their  impression  was  adequate  to  the  overturning  of  Uie 
greatest  empires.  In  the  most  vigorous  periods  of  the 
Boman  empire,  they  shook  its  foundations;  and,  finally,  in 
one  tremendous  inundation,  desolated  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

As  ancient  Media  lay  nigh  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  bordered 
on  what  is  now  denominated  Circassia,  the  dominions  of 
Cyaxares  lay  directly  in  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
Western  Asia.  He  therefore  marched  with  all  speed,  and 
^sve  them  battle ;  but  was  totally  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
fly  before  a  victorious  enemy.  But,  as  the  circumstan- 
ced of  this  war  between  the  savage  Scythians  and  the 
Medes,  not  much  more  civilized,  are  but  slightly  known, 
and  would  be  wholly  uninteresting,  were  they  otherwise, 
we  Loall  not  dwell  upon  them.  It  shall  suffice  to  say, 
that  Cyaxares,  after  struggling  several  years,  with  various 
fortune,  found  means  to  destroy  or  expel  tliem  from  his 
dominioBS.  He  is  said  to  have  caused  them  to  be  invited 
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to  feasts,  made  in  various  parts  of  his  kingdom,  where,  in^ 
the  midst  of  intoxicatibD,  his  guards,  and  other  emissaries,  fcli 
upon  them,  and  caused  them  to  perish  in  a  general  massacre. 
The  difficulties,  however,  attending  so  extensive  and  deep  a 
conspiracy,  leave  room  to  douht  the  authenticity  of  the 
story. 

Cyaxarcs  at  length  found  leisure  to  renew  his  invasion  of 
Nineveh.  He  met  with  little  ohstruction  in  opening  the 
siege ;  and,  as  his  efforts  were  aided  by  the  king  of  Babylon, 
a  powerful  and  warlike  prince,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  alliance,  the  reduction  of  the  city  soon  followed,  as  we 
have  formerly  noted. 

Cyaxares  pursued  his  conquests,  leaving  only  Chaldea  to 
the  king  of  feabylon ;  and,  having  extended  his  territories, 
and  enriched  his  armies  with  treasures  and  spoils  of  immense 
value,  he  returned  to  Media  in  great  glory ;  where  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  Assyrian  luxury  soon  became  visible, 
and,  among  other  causes,  concurred  in  transferring  the  em«- 
pire  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians. 

Cyaxares  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages,  whose  reign 
was  long  and  prosperous.  Astyages  was  succeeded  by  his 
^on  Cyaxares  II.,  called  in  the  Bible  Darius  the  Median. 
Dan.  V.  31.  Astyages  had  also  a  daughter,  named  Mandane, 
who  married  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  These  were  the  pa- 
rents of  the  great  Cyrus,  who  put  a  period  to  the  latter  As 
Syrian,  and  efiected  the  union  of  the  Median  and  Peisian 
empires. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TlIB    PERSIAN   EMPIRE,    PROM   THE    BIRTH   OP   CYRUS,  TO   THE 

CONQUEST    OF   THE    LESSER   ASIA. 

The  legal  heir  to  a  splendid  fortune,  or  to  an  imperial 
throne,  has  little  honor  in  comparison  with  him,  who,  by  the 
force  of  his  genius,  breaks  the  power  of  depressing  circum- 
stances, bears  down  all  impediments,  removes  the  various 
difficulties  and  embarrassments,  with  which  weak  men  are 
encompassed,  and  carries  along  with  him  a  whole  nation 
to  the  elevated  summit  of  empire.  However  much  we 
maybe  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  events,  it  will  appear,  on  careful  attention,  to  arise  from 
that  astonishing  power,  some  men   have  over  others,  of 
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eombinmg  and  directmg  their  exertions  to  proper  objects^ 
from  their  great  energy  of  character—from  their  commanding 
and  comprehensive  views  of  human  affairs— from  their  quick 
discernment  in  the  choice  of  expedients — from  their  bold  and 
masteiiy  projection  of  gitmd  schemes,  and  from  their  dili- 
gence and  perseverance  in  every  pursuit 

With  such  a  genius  Cyrus  was  endowed.  He  found  his 
native  country  Init  small,  and  inhabited  by  an  inconsiderable 
people.  The  territories  of  the  ancient  Persians,  it  is  said 
by  good  authorities,  comprehended  but  a  small  part  of  that 
vast  country  now  bearing  their  name ;  which  extends  from 
the  river  uidus  to  the  Euphrates.  They  were  allies  and 
dependants  of  the  Medes,  who,  under  Cyaxarcs  the  First, 
the  g^at  grandfather  of  Cjrnis,  had  destroyed  Nineveh, 
and  subjugated  many  neighboring  countries,  as  already 
noticed.  West  of  them  lay  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
immensely  opulent,  and  still  powerful,  but  declining  under 
the  administration  of  a  dynasty  of  weak  and  vicious  mon* 
archs. 

As  the  Medes  had  put  a  period  to  the  first  Assyrian 
empire,  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon  viewed  them  with  an  eye 
of  jealousy,  and  waited  only  for  a  convenient  time  to  make 
war  on  so  powerful  and  dangerous  a  neighbor.  This  soon 
presented ;  and  NerigUssar,  king  of  Babylon,  having  drawn 
mto  his  alliance  Cresus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  many  neighbor^ 
ing  princes  and  tributaries,  took  the  field.  Cvaxares  the 
Second  had,  just  before  this,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  Astyages.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  so 
fonnidd[>le  a  war,  which  seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  his 
dominions.  He  immediately  sent  to  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
sia, requesting  ^at  Cyrus  might  be  sent  to  his  aid  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  auxiliaries. 

Cyrus  then  first  appeared  as  the  commander  of  an  army, 
and  fully  justified  the  expectation  of  those  who  had  seen  his 
wisdom,  discreetness,  and  valor,  on  former  occasions.  He 
displayed  all  the  activity,  the  humanity,  the  address,  the  for** 
titude,  and  the  personal  authority  of  a  great  commander.  A 
general  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  king  of  Babylon  was 
^ain,  the  Assyrian  army  totally  defeated^  their  allies  dis- 
persed, and  their  afi*air8  rendered  desperate.  But  as  the  vic- 
tory was  wholly  owing  to  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  the  king  of 
Media  was  filled  with  dia^n,  envy,  and  discontent  He 
soon  after  returned  home,  and  left  Cyrus  to  prosecute  the 
war  at  his  own  discretion. 
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The  Assyrians  were  unable  to  collect  another  army  suffi** 
dent  to  cope  with  Cyrus.  He  therefore  penetrated  into 
Chaldea,  took  every  fortress  that  lay  in  his  way,  ravaged 
the  countiy,  and  marched  to  the  gates  of  Babylon.  But  the 
stupendous  height  and  impenetrs^le  thickness  of  the  wails, 
the  lofty  towers,  and  gates  of  solid  brass,  and  the  multitude 
of  men  within,  seemed  to  indicate  a  longer  siege  and  more 
obstinate  defence  than  Cyrus  was  prepared  to  undertake. 
Before  that  city  could  be  taken,  he  had  once  more  to  ^  his 
fortune  in  the  open  field. 

He  therefore  returned  with  his  victorious  army  to  Media, 
to  his  uncle  C3raxares ;  and  from  thence  revisited  his  father 
Cambyses,  in  his  native  country,  Persia,  after  an  absence  of 
.tbout  seven  years. 

It  was  now  pretty  clearly  foreseen,  that  C3m]s  was  rising 
to  the  empire  of  Asia.  His  great  qualities  as  a  general,  the 
sublimity  and  grandeur  of  his  designs,  the  celerity  of  his 
movements,  the  martial  order  of  his  camps,  and  the  tremen- 
dous impetuosity  of  his  battles,  in  addition  to  the  lustre  of 
his  character  in  private  life,  presaged  his  future  greatness, 
and  seemed  to  set  him  foremost  in  the  first  rank  of  men  then 
living ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  entitled  him  to  the 
highest  character  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Asia. 

On  his  approach  towards  the  borders  of  Media,  as  just 
relpted,  his  uncle  Cyaxares  met  him  with  coolness.  And 
well  might  he  have  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
kingdom  and  tlie  security  of  his  crown,  had  Cyrus  been  of 
that  dark,  perfidious  character,  which  many  great  con- 
querors have  too  clearly  shown  to  the  world.  But  Cyrus 
had  the  address  to  dispel  his  fears,  quiet  his  jealousies,  and 
conciliate  his  afiections ;  so  that  the  just  apprehensions  of 
mankind  of  a  rupture  between  the  Medes  and  Persians 
were  removed;  Cyrus,  doubtless,  well  understanding  how 
important  the  strict  union  of  those  two  warlike  powers  was 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  and  also  foreseeing 
how  likely  it  was  that  he  should  one  day  reign  over  both. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Persian  arms,  under  Cyrus,  had 
now  excited  general  attention  from  Egypt  to  India.  A 
league  was  formed  among  the  principalities  of  Asia,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  Cresus, 
king  of  Lydia. 

But,  before  we  proceed,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the 
reader's  attention,  for  a  moment,  aside  from  the  line  we 
are  tracing.    The  Lydians  were  an  ancient  people  of  Lesser 
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Asia,  situated  between  Ionia  cm  the  west,  and  the  greater 
Phrygia  on  the  east  Th<;y  derived  their  name  from 
Lydus,  an  ancient  king  of  that  country.  His  family,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  authors,  was  supplanted  by  the  descendants 
of  Hercules,  who  reigned  ^er  the  Lydians  several  centuries. 
After  various  revolutions,  we  find  Uresus  on  the  throne  of 
Lydia,  the  prince  just  mentioned.  He  was  the  inend 
and  ally  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  His  capital  was  Sardis. 
where  afterwards  was  situated  one  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia. 

Cresus  was  immensely  rich,  and  the  Lydians,  though  a 
very  voluptuous,  were  yet  a  warlike  nation.  This  prince, 
notwithstanding  the  splendor  and  opulence  of  his  court,  and 
the  luxurious  magnificence  of  his  kingdom,  was  a  consum- 
mate genera],  as  well  as  a  proficient  in  the  Grecian  philos- 
ophy. He  was  pexpetually  engaged  in  wars,  and  made  con- 
quests and  considerable  additions  to  his  dominions.  It  may 
also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Lydians  had,  on  former 
occasions,  engaged  in  wars  against  the  Medes,  and  were 
their  natural  enemies,  as  they  were  the  friends  and  allies  of 
the  Assyrians. 

The  lung  of  Babylon,  whom  no  emergency  of  government, 
or  national  exigence,  could  now  draw  from  his  debaucheries, 
had  placed  Cresus  as  the  acting  head  of  the  league,  to  con- 
tend with  Cyrus ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  had  furnished  him 
with  vast  sums  of  money ;  had  drawn  a  great  army,  even 
from  Egypt;  had  collected  what  forces  he  could  irom  all 
Western  Asia,  then  very  populous ;  and,  in  a  word,  had  as- 
sembled an  army  perhaps  second  to  none  in  those  times, 
but  the  army  of  Xerxes  the  Great,  afterwards  drawn  from 
(he  same  populous  regions.  It  consisted  of  420,000  men. 
Phis  army  was  assembled  at  Thymbra,  a  place  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia. 

Cyiiis  lost  no  time  in  collecting  what  forces  he  could. 
His  army  fell  short  of  200,000 ;  but  his  chief  dependence 
was  on  70,000  Persians,  whom,  with  his  own  hand,  he  had 
trained  to  the  art  of  war,  and  into  whom  he  had  infused  his 
own  invincible  spirit  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  Cyrus 
put  his  army  immediately  into  motion,  and  marched  in  quest 
of  his  enemies.  Their  distance  could  not  be  less  than  a 
thousand  miles.  It  was  probably  more,  and  that  through 
countries  inhabited  by  hostile  nations.  No  difficulty  could 
mtimidate  Cyrus;  no  labor  nor  danger  could  abate  the  ardor 
of  his  troops.  By  long  and  rapid  marches,  he  soon  came  up 
8» 
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to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  from  whicli  Cretns  bad  not 
moved,  out  lay  in  perfect  security. 

Celerity  is  the  first  and  grandest  of  all  .military  maxims. 
Ct  was  this  which  gave  victoiy  and  fame  to  Cjrrus,  Alexan- 
iler,  Huinibal,  Cesar,  and  mpokon.  Though  celerity  in* 
deed  is  not  the  only  thing  necessary,  yet,  other  things  being 
as  they  should  be,  it  renders  invasion  irresistible,  and  victoiy 
rcrtain. 

The  Assyrians  were  astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  Cyrus, 
especially  considering  the  inferiority  of  his  army,  and  dis- 
tance from  his  own  dominions.  But  still  they  placed  confi- 
dence in  their  own  resources — ^their  superior  numbers,  and 
the  military  skill  of  their  commanders. 

A  spacious  plain  was  chosen,  on  which  the  army  of 
Cresus  displayed  a  line  of  battle  five  miles  in  length.  Their 
plan  was  to  fiank  the  Persians,  and  surround  them,  knowing 
their  own  numbers  to  be  much  superior.  Cyrus,  aware  of 
this,  had  determined  that  his  army  should  act  in  three 
directions ;  and  so  sure  of  victory  was  he,  that  he  ordered 
the  centre  of  his  army  not  to  move,  nor  strike  a  blow,  till 
he  had  routed  the  wings  of  the  enemy.  When  the  signal 
for  battle  was  given,  the  Persian  army  stood  firm  and  pro- 
foundly silent,  in  a  line  much  shorter  and  deeper  than  the 
enemy,  till  the  wings  of  the  latter  had  wheel^  round,  and 
formed  three  sides  of  an  encompassing  square.  At  that 
instant  C3n^\is  wheeled  the  wings  of  his  army,  and  fell  with 
an  irresistible  shock  upon  the  wings  of  the  enemy ;  they 
both  gave  way,  and  fell  into  confusion.  That  was  the 
signal  for  the  centre,  where  commenced  a  battle,  long,  fierce, 
and  bloody.  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians, 
ranged  in  battalions  thirty  deep,  in  close  order,  and  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  bucklers  and  cuirasses,  formed  the 
centre  of  the  allied  army.  The  horse,  on  which  Cyrus  rode, 
was  killed ;  and  he  fell  among  forests  of  spears,  and  showers 
of  javelins.  How  often  the  fate  of  battle,  and  even  of  whole 
nations,  depends  on  the  courage  and  strength  of  a  general. 
Nothing  could  bear  him  down.  He  defended  himself,  sword 
in  hand,  till  he  was  rescued  by  his  guards  and  remounted. 
This  column  of  Egyptians  stood  their  ground,  and  fought 
with  amazing  bravery,  till  the  field  was  cleared  of  all  other 
enemies.  Cyrus  then  offered  them  honorable  terms  of  capit- 
ulation, which  they  accepted,  and  laid  down  their  arms. 

Never  was  victory  more  complete,  or  battle  more  do- 
cisive.     It  decided  at  once  the  fate  of  the  Lydians,  and  all 
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the  nations  of  tbe  Lesser  Asia.  As  Cresus  had  ^  antonly 
drawn  the  Assyrian  war  into  his  own  kingdom,  he  now  tasted 
the  fruits  of  his  temerity.  But,  determined  to  protract  the  dis- 
pute as  much  as  possible,  he  collected  another  army,  and  en- 
countered Cyrus  again,  with  similar  success.  Finding  all  was 
lost,  he  retired  into  Sardis,  and  prepared  to  defend  that  capital 
against  the  conqueror,  who  now  commenced  a  regular 
siege.  The  city  was  so<m  reduced,  and  Cresus  was  ^g 
condenmed  to  die ;  but  was  reprieved  and  restored  to 
favor,  and,  it  is  said,  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  as  a  tibu- 
tary  prince.  Some  writers  relate,  that  Solon,  the  celebrated 
Grecian  philosopher,  had,  in  the  prosperous  days  of  Cresus, 
visited  that  prince;  and  thal^ Cresus,  after  showing  him  the 
splendor  of  his  capital  and  resources  of  his  kingdom,  demand- 
ed of  the  philosopher,  whether  he  did  not  think  him  a  happy 
man  ?  Solon  answered  him  in  the  style  of  a  stoic,  and  con- 
cluded by  telling  him,  that  he  could  not  tell  whether  he  was 
happy,  till  he  had  heard  of  his  death.  Cresus,  in  a  rage  at 
the  freedom  and  boldness  of  Solon,  called  him  a  fool,  and 
ordered  him  out  of  his  sight 

Cyrus,  in  the  ancient  barbarous  manner,  when  Cresus 
had  become  his  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  be  burned  to 
death.  He  was  accordin^y  bound  on  the  pile,  which  was 
set  on  fire.  .  While  the  flames  were  approaching  the 
unhappy  Cresus,  he  suddenly  recollected  the  words  of 
Solon,  and  being  now  forcibly  struck  with  their  juf^ess,  he 
cried  out,  O  Solon  1  Solon !  The  thing  was-  told  to  Cyrus, 
who  immediately  demanded  an  explanation.  Whereupon, 
Cresus  related  to  him  the  circumstances  of  his  interview 
with  Solon,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that ''  He  will  now 
hear  of  my  death,  and  will  indeed  pronounce  me  an  unhappy 
man." 

Cyrus,  powerfully  affected  with  the  fickleness  of  fortune, 
and  the  changes  to  which  men  are  liable,  ordered  the  royal 
captive  unbound,  and  restored  him  to  his  favor.  This  story, 
however,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  fabulous. 

The  voluntary  submission  of  many  states,  by  their  ambas- 
sadors, followed  the  conquest  of  Lydia ;  and  Cyrus  had  littie 
further  use  for  arms  in  that  country. 
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m 

THE   PERSIAN   EMPIRE,  FROM  THE  REDUOTiaN  OF  ASIA  MINOR, 
BY  CYRUS,  TILL  ITS  8UBTER8I0N   BY   ALEXANDER. 

From  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  Gyrus  directed  his 
march  toward  Syria  and  Arabia;  and  in  a  few  years  saw  all 
Western  Asia  subjected  to  his  arms,  Babylon  alone  except* 
ed.  This  had,  from  the  first,  fired  his  ambition,  and  had 
been  the  ultimate  end  of  all  his  schemes  and  enterprises. 
With  an  army  adequate  to  the  undertaking,  he  now  advanced 
towards  the  immense  capital,  {ie  was  met  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  with  a  numerous  army,  whom  he  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  The  Babylonian  monarch  fled  into  the  city, 
shut  after  him  the  massy  gates,  and  prepared  for  a  long  and 
resolute  defence.  This  siege  commenced  about  nine  years 
after  the  capture  of  Sardis. 

Cyrus  immediately  drew  his  army  before  the  city,  and 
commenced  a  series  of  operations,  in  which  the  whole  vigor 
and  extent  of  his  genius  were  aided  by  the  most  efficient  prin* 
ciples  of  the  art  of  war,  known  in  his  day.  But  he  had  diffi- 
culties to  encoimter,  which  would  have  discouraged  any  one 
but  himself.  The  Babylonians  mocked  and  derided  him 
from  their  lofty  battlements ;  and  seemed  secure  in  a  fortress, 
too  strong  to  be  reduced  by  the  art  of  man. 

The  height,  thickness,  and  solidity  of  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon, rendered  them  impregnable  to  every  attempt  On  the 
top,  they  were  so  broad,  that  several  chariots  might  run 
abreast:  and  at  short  distances,  there  were  towers  much 
higher  than  the  walls,  continually  filled  with  armed  men. 
The  gates  were  solid  pieces  of  brass,  of  such  strength  and 
weight,  as  to  defy  all  possible  engines  of  war.  The  walls 
and  towers  were  guarded  by  a  numerous  army ;  and  it  was 
thought,  with  what  provisions  there  were  in  the  city,  and 
what  might  be  raised  within  it  in  the  gardens,  that  the  in- 
habitants might  sustain  a  siege  of  twenty  years.  There  is 
reason  to  doubt,  whether  Cyrus  could  have  taken  Babylon 
otherwise  than  by  stratagem.  For,  after  having  spent 
neariy  two  years,  during  which  time  he  tried  every  mode 
of  attack  he  could  devise,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  success, 
nor  anv  reason  to  expect  but  that  a  blockade  of  many  years 
must  be  his  only  resort ;  and  even  that  resort  extremely 
dubious  in  its  issue. 
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But  it  is  a  truth,  vbat  whatever  man  can  build,  man  can 
destroy ;  and  it  is  a  truth  fai  more  melancholy,  that  with 
whatever  expense,  pleasure,  and  ambition,  any  thing  is  built 
by  one  man,  the  time  may  come,  when  with  equal  expense, 
pleasure,  and  ambition,  it  will  be  demolished  by  another. 

His  comprehensive  genius,  however,  at  length  projected 
a  plan,  by  which  he  gained  the  city.  At  some  distance 
above  the  city,  had  been  dug  an  immense  pit,  of  size  suffi- 
cient to  receive  the  water  of  the  river  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  is  said  to  have  been  many  miles  in  extent  With 
this  lake  the  river  communicated  by  carals,  which  were 
closed  along  the  river  by  dikes  of  amazing  ttrength.  By 
breaking  down  these,  the  river  would  forsake  its  course,  and 
ilow  into  the  lake.  On  the  night  of  a  public  festival,  Cyrwf 
caused  the  dikes  to  be  broken  down.  The  river  immediately 
turned  out  p(  its  channel,  which  became  so  dry,  that  the 
Persian  army  marched  down  into  it,  with  little  difficulty,  into 
the  city ;  and  were  met  by  another  division  of  the  army, 
who  had  marched  up  the  channel  from  the  opposite  side  of 
tlie  city ;  and,  although  there  was  a  high  wall  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  yet,  on  ti^at  night,  the  gates  loading  to  the  river 
were  generally  left  open.  In  the  midst  of  revellii^p  and  drunk- 
enness, the  inhabitants  were  surprised ;  and  the  king,  Bel- 
shazzar,  hearing  the  uproar  abroad,  had  only  time  to  advance 
to  the  gate  of  his  palace,  where,  fighting  sword  in  hand, 
he  was  slain.     See  Dan.  v. 

The  city  and  province  of  Babylon,  without  further  resist- 
ance, submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Thus  eaded  the  Chalde- 
an or  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  This  event  ha^^ned  about 
fifly  years  afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar— ^209  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabo- 
nassar,  or  Belesis — more  than  1600  years  from  its  founda- 
tion by  Nimrod,  or  Belus;  and  in  the  year  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  538. 

Babylon  had  now  received  an  irreparable  blow.  This 
diversion  of  the  river  continued  to  overflow  the  finest  part 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  at  length  turned  it  into  an  ex- 
tensive marsh,  as  loathsome  and  unhealthy  as  it  was  use- 
less. The  eurrent  of  the  river  through  the  city  was  ob- 
structed, and  the  water  shallow.  From  this  period,  Baby- 
lon experienced  a  rapid  decay,  till  it  was  taken  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  about  two  hundred  years  after.  Alexan- 
der, with  a  view  to  make  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  had 
determined  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  splendor;  but,  dying 
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suddenly,  the  work  ceased.  His  successors  abandoned  that 
proud  capital  for  ever,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  their  govem*- 
ment  at  Selucia ;  or,  as  it  was  called  by  some,  New  Baby- 
lon. The  steps  of  its  decline  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  a 
much  later  period.  In  the  Augustan  age,  it  was  nearly 
desolate. 

About  two  years  after  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Cyrus, 
by  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Media  and  Persia.  His  empire  now  extended 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  India 
to  Ethiopia. 

To  relate  the  particulars  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  would 
conduce  little  to  the  general  design  of  this  work;  and  it 
would  be  still  less  conducive,  Kad  less  interesting  to  go 
into  many  particulars  concerning  his  successors.  The  fall 
of  the  Babvlonian,  and  the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire, 
present  to  tne  reader  the  first  important  revolution  in  the 
annals  of  history,  whose  consequences  were  general  and 
permanent 

Cyrus  died  at  the  age  of  70  years.  If  we  estimate  his 
reign  from  his  assuming  the  command  of  Uie  Persian  and 
Median  armies,  it  was  thirty  years ;  if  from  the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  it  was  nine  years;  and  if  from  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Cyaxares,  seven  years.  He  is  represented  as  a 
prince  of  great  abilities  and  great  wisdom;  in  his  council 
and  cabinet,  as  distinguished  for  profound  policy,  as  for 
bravery  and  good  fortune  in  the  fi^d.  He  seems  to  have 
united  the  hap{9lness  of  his  subjects  with  his  own  glory ; 
thereby  securing  the  pro^erity  of  his  kingdom  on  its  surest 
basis. 

Cyrus  was  an  instrument  of  Providence  in  accomplishing 
the  divine  designs  towards  the  Jews,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
notice,  in  speaking  of  their  history;  and  he  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  being  foretold,  even  by  name,  as  the  re- 
storer of  that  chosen  people.* 

The  Persians,  in  every  age,  have  been  a  brave,!  polite, 
and  generous  people.  Not  even  the  influence  of  bad  gov- 
ernment, the  gloomy  reign  of  superstition,  or  the  relaxing 
indolence  of  a  mild  climate,  could  ever  debase  them  to  a 
lf*vel  with  their  neighbors.  But  the  meridian  of  their  glory 
was  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

•  Isaiah  xlv.  1. 

i  This  remark  must  be  taken  with  some  limitation^ — Ed, 
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The  impoitant  revohitioii  efieeted  bj  Cynis,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  reign,  ace  rendered  famous  in  sacred  his- 
tory, by  ^le  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  rebuilding  oi 
the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  They  had  been  subdued 
and  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, where  they  had  now  remained  for  70  years.  On  the 
aecession  of  Cyrus  to  the  entire  of  Asia,  he  issued  a  decret 
ibr  their  restoration ;  which,  with  other  privileges,  allowed 
them  to  return  to  Judea,  to  rebuild  their  cities,  and  to  restore 
their  worship.  This  decree  was  issued  468  years  from  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  by  Solomon ;  955  years  from  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt;  and  586  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era. 

Cyrus  was  succeeded  in  his  extensive  emjpire  by  his  son, 
Cambyses ;  who,  in  a  short  reign  of  eight  yean,  did  little 
worthy  either  of  the  monarch  of  Asia,  or  of  the  great  char|M^- 
ter  and  actions  of  his  father.  He  invaded  £gypt  with  some 
success ;  was  guilty  of  many  cruelties ;  and  murdered  Smer- 
dis,  his  only  brother,  the  son  of  the  great  Cyrus.  He  was 
recalled  from  his  Egyptian  expedition,  to  suppress  a  rebellion 
raised  by  Smerdis,  the  Magian,  Tdio  had  usurped  his  throne 
In  his  absence.  But,  on  lus  return,  as  he  was  moulding  his 
horse,  his  sword  fell  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  gave  bun  a 
wound  in  the  thigh,  oi  which  he  died.  The  Egyptians  re- 
mark, that  it  was  a  judgm^it  of  Heaven  upon  him,  because 
he  had  wounded  their  god  Apis,  iiT  the  same  place.  He 
had  some  military  talents,  but  was  remarkable  omy  for  radi- 
ness,  pride,  cruelty,  and  injustice. 

Smerdis,  the  usurper,  being  soon  destroyed,  was  succeed- 
ed by  Darins  Hystaspes.  After  him  the  order  of  succession 
was  as  follows,  viz.  Xerxes  the  Great,  Artaxerxes,  Xerxes  H., 
Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  Arses,  Darius 
Codomanus.  From  the  accession  of  Cyrus  till  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Alexander,  was  223  years,  their  average  reign 
being  about  twenty  years. 

In  looking  over  ^is  period  of  Persian  history,  from  Cytus 
to  Alexander,  there  is  little  to  engage  the  attention.  The 
empire  was  generally  on  the  decline.  The  vanity  and  vices 
of  me  kings  who  reigned  from  time  to  time,  were  no  less 
conspicuous,  than  their  dangerous  effects  on  the  empire. 
The  former  led  them  often  to  engage  in  wars,  particulariy 
with  the  Greeks.  The  latter  rendered  them  unable  to  con- 
tend with  their  enemies.  Their  most  memorable  enterprj^e 
was  that  of  Xerxes  the  Great.     His  invasion  of  Greece  was 
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rendered  famous  by  the  greatness  of  his  army,  his  dastardly 
conduct,  total  overthrow,  and  shameful  retreat  to  his  own 
dominions.  Of  this  extraordinary  expedititm,  a  brief  account 
shall  be  given. 

The  growing  power  and  military  fiune  k.."  the  Greeks  had, 
before  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  excited  both  the  iealousy  and 
the  fears  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  Xerxes,  therefore,  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  began  to  meditate  an 
invasion  of  Greece ;  and  particularly  of  the  Athenians,  for 
their  conduct  during  the  reign  of  his  father.  Accordingly, 
he  levied  forced  from  aU  parts  of  Im  dominions,  and  miade 
extensive  preparaticms,  both  by  sea  ai.d  land.  By  means  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  he  drew  auxiliaries  even 
horn  Spain,  Italy,  and  GkuL  The  Carthaginians,  who,  at 
that  time,  had  acquired  an  extensive  military  reputation, 
furnished  him  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Hamilcar.  After  the  most  active  preparations 
throughout  his  dominions,  tributaries,  and  allies,  he,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  put  his  forces  in  motion,  crossed 
the  Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  encamped  his 
army  at  the  city  Doriscus,  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  He- 
brus;  near  which  place  he  also  drew  together  his  naval 
armament  Here  ne  made  a  general  review  of  dl  his 
forces ;  and  which,  according  to  many  authors,  consisted  of 
2,641,610  men,  with  upwards  of  1200  ships :  and  to  this 
immense  multitude,  says  Dr.  Prideaux,  if  we  add  all  the 
slaves,  the  women,  the  attendants,  &c.  the  number  must  ex- 
ceed 5,000,000,  probably  the  greatest  army  ever  brought  into 
die  field.* 

With  this  assemblage  of  nations,  Xerxes  advanced  to  the 
strait  of  Thermopylte ;  where  he  was  met  by  Leonidas,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  about  300  Lacedemonians,  and  as  many  Greel» 
as  made  up  about  4000  men.  This  handful  of  men  defend- 
ed the  pass  for  two  days,  resisting  every  form  of  attack.  The 
Greeks,  however,  growing  weary  of  the  tmequal  contest,  at 
length  all  deserted  Leonidas  but  his  300,  and  a  few  others. 
They  stood  their  ground,  and  fought  with  amazing  bravery, 
till  every  man  was  slain ;  among  whom  was  Leonidas  him- 
self. This  dear-bought  victory  cost  the  Persians  20,000  of 
their  bravest  men,  and  two  of  the  brothers  of  Xerxes ;  nor 
could  they  be  otherwise  than  astonished  at  the  valor  and  for- 
titude of  the  Greeks. 

*  This  account  of  Prideaux  is  on  the  aathority  of  Herodotus,  Plo 
lurch,  and  oil»«r8 ;  but  Diodorus  and  PBny  make  it  lest. 
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To  Leonidas  die  prize  of  yalor  has  been  allowed  bj  all 
heroes,  all  ages  and  nations.  Many  warriors  have  fought 
merely  for  fame,  and  have  laid  down  their  lives  to  gratify 
a  mad  ambition.  Leonidas  fought  for  his  country.  He  did 
not  expect  to  conquer ;  his  object  was  to  delay  Uie  enemy'b 
progress,  till  his  countrymen  could  assume  a  posture  of 
defence.  This  object  he  gained,  Uioug^  he  fell  in  the  con- 
flict 

Ptosing  the  straits  of  Thormopyle,  the  Persian  army, 
like  the  progress  of  a  slow  but  mighty  inundation,  advanced 
toward  Athens.*  The  Athenians,  having  consulted  the  Del- 
phian Oracle,  were  directed  to  defend  themselves  by 
wooden  walls.  When  all  were  in  doubt  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  response,  says  Comeli'is  Nepos,  Themis* 
tocles,  the  Athenian  general,  told  them,  that  the  intention 
of  the  Oracle  was,  that  they  should  defend  themselves  by 
6hips.  Accordingly,  the  Athenian  and  confederate 
fleet  of  Ghreece,  amounting  to  about  300  sail,  drew  up  ^qq 
in  the  strait  of  Salamis,  where  they  encountered  and 
totally  defeated  the  fleets  of  Persia,  destroying  many  ships, 
and  dispersinff  the  rest  This  battle  has  been  justly  cele- 
brated by  all  historians.  It  was  gained  by  the  masterly  pol^ 
icy  of  Themistodes,  who  drew  the  Persians  to  action  in  a 
disadvantageous  place,  aift  then,  by  a  bravery  neariy  as  mag- 
nanimous, and  more  fortunate  than  that  of  Leonidas,  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory. 

Xerxes  now  saw  deariy  what  enemies  he  had  to  contend 
with ;  and,  perceiving  th^m  entire  masters  of  the  sea,  he 
was  seized  with  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  for  his 
own  safety,  although  encompassed  by  millions.  Leaving 
an  army  of  300,000  men  with  Mardonius,  his  general,  to 
prosecute  the  war,  he  hastened  back  to  the  Hellespont, 
lest  his  bridge  of  boats  should  be  destroyed,  and  his  retreat 
to  his  own  dominions  for  ever  cut  off.  On.  his  arrival,  as 
he  feared,  he  found  his  bridge  to  have  been  broken  by 
storms.  Wherefore,  in  the  utmost  consternation  for  his 
safety  among  enemies  so  brave  and  intrepid,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  his  throne,  which  the  news  of  his  ill  fortune 
would  expose  to  some  a^iring  rebel,  he  crossed  the  same 
Hellespont,  which  he  had  lately  covered  with  his  fleets  and 
armies,  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  returned  home,  covered  with 
shame  and  infamy. 

•  This  city  the  Persians  soon  afti^r  took,  plundered,  and  burnt. — Ed 
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Still  for  more  complete  was  the  defeat  of  that  part  of  this 
great  invasion,  conducted  hy  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  al- 
ready mentioned ;  for,  landing  an  army  of  300,000  men  in 
Sicily,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  hy  Gelo,  king  of  Sicily,  as 
he  was  celehrating  a  public  feast,  and  his  whole  army  was 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners,  and  his  fleet  destroyed.  Mar- 
donius  now  only  remained,  to  resist  the  concentrated  forces 
of  Greece,  invincible  by  valor,  and  now  formidable  by  num- 
bers, although  far  inferior  to  the  army  of  the  Persians,*  The 
Greeks,  commanded,  by  Pausanias  and  Aristides,  pursued 
him  now  retiring  out  of  Attica  into  Boeotia.  They  came  to 
a  general  battle  near  Platsa,  in  whkh  Mardonius  was  kill- 
ed, and  his  army  entirely  cut  off.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  on 
the  same  day,  another  battle  was  fought  at  sea,  in  which  tfae 
Greeks  were  completely  victorious,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Persian  fleet  destroyed. 

Thus  terminated  the  greatest  expedition  found  in  the  annals 
of  history.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  had  the  Greeks 
carried  tibeir  arms  into  Persia,  they  might,  at  that  time,  have 
subverted  the  Persian  empire. 

Xerxes,  who  deserved  the  appellation  of  great  for  little 
reason,  except  the  greatness  of  nis  follies  and  vices,  employ- 
ed the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  inglorious  wars — ^in  super- 
stitions destructive  to  learning  an9  civility,  and  in  intrigues 
and  atrocities,  as  disgraceful  to  his  throne  as  injurious  to  his 
subjects. 

It  will  be  found  a  just  remark,  that,  as  most  nations  have 
risen  by  industry  and  virtue,  so  they  have  fallen  by  luxury, 
indolence,  and  vice.  When  the  Persians  were  poor,  hardy, 
industrious,  brave,  and  virtuous,  they  enabled  Cyrus  to  con- 
quer and  to  govern  Asia.  But  conquest  and  dominion  ren- 
dered them  vain  and  secure ;  wealth  made  them  luxurious 
and  efieminate;  vice  made  them  weak  and  contemptible. 
They  had  no  longer  a  C  vrus  to  lead  them  to  victory ;  or,  if 
they  had,  they  were  no  longer  a  people  capable  of  rismg  to 
empire  by  toU  and  discipline.  But  the  Greeks  themselves, 
not  far  from  this  period,  began  to  feel  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  wealth  and  power.  Long  before  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  they  had  passed  the  meridian  of  their  power  and 
glory;  nor  could  a  hero  spring  but  from  the  wilds  of  Maoe- 
don,  to  subdue  the  Persian  empire. 

The  conquest  of  Persia,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  will  be 
noticed  under  the  review  of  Grecian  history.     We  shall, 

*  140,000. 
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therefore,  close  this  brief  survej,  by  glan^ig  aa  eye  at  the 
state  of  the  Persian  territories,  subsequent  to  Alexander's 
conquest. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  &at  Alexander,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  above  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Codomanus,  subdued  Persia,  and  became 
master  of  all  Western  Asia.  At  the  death  of  Alexander,  his 
extensive  dominions  were  divided  am<mg  the  chief  generals 
of  his  army.  Babylon,  together  with  Media  and  Persia,  fell 
to  Seleucus. 

The  Seleucide,  or  kings  of  Syria,  held,  for  a  few  years, 
the  empire  of  Persia.  Some  of  them  even  mardied  armies 
across  the  river  Indus,  with  a  view  to  maintain  and  extend 
tli^ir  authority.  But  they  could  not  govern  what  Alexander 
could  subdue ;  they  could  not  even  stand,  where  he  could 
advance  unmolested.  Persia  soon  began  to  be  governed 
by  independent  princes.  Though  under  the  name  of  Par- 
thia,  it  was  substantially  the  same.  A  dynasty  of  kings 
commenced  with  Arsaces,  about  70  years  after  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Alexander,  266  years  before  Christ  The 
Arsacidse  held  the  seat  of  their  government  nearer  to 
Media,  than  to  Persia.  They  were  powerful  and  wariike 
— were  generally  more  than  a  match  for  the  kings  of  Syria, 
and  even  set  bounds  to  the  Roman  arms.  Mithridates,* 
called  the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  monarchs  of 
Asia.  He  flourished  abotit  120  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and,  what  is  remarkable  of  him,  he  maintained  a  war 
with  the  Romans  40  years,  and,  according  to  Cicero's  own 
declaration,  among  the  enemies  of  Rome,  was  second  to 
none  but  Hannibal.  He  was  defeated  by  Pompey,  on  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia;  where  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  fate  of 
Europe  and  Asia  has  been  decided  three  times,  by  three 
great  and  memorable  battles ;  by  Pompey  and  Mithridates, 
Pompey  and  Cesar,  Tameriane  and  Bajazetf  Although 
Pompey  triumphed  over  Mithridates,  yet  the  Parthians  sui> 
vived,  and  were  powerful  even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
The  Parthian  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Arsaces  were  still  pow- 
erfol,  when  the  Romans  began  to  decline.  While  the  wretch- 
ed and  effeminate  Heliogabalus  reigned  in  Rome,  about  223 
years  after  Christ,  Artabanes,  the  thirty-second  king  of  the 
Arsacidffi,  was  deposed  by  Artaxerxes,  in  whom,  it  is  said, 

*  This  Mithridates  was  king  of  Pontus,  and  not  of  Parthia. — Ed. 
t  Tamerlane  defeated  Bajazet  near  Ancona,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  a  con- 
Kderable  distance  from  Phar8aUa.^f^. 
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the  aAcient  Persian  monarchy  was  restored.  The  PersianS| 
properly  speaking,  then  flourished ;  haring,  like  a  phcenix, 
risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  empire ;  and  the  names 
of  Sapor,  Hormisdas,  and  Chosroes,  make  a  figure  in  history, 
and  were  famous  in  their  times,  while  the  Roman  empire 
was  in  its  decline,  and  afler  its  overthrow  hy  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.  The  dynasty  of  Artaxerxes  flourished  about 
400  years,  under  twenty-five  kings,  until  Jesdegirdes,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  632,  was  deposed  and  slain  by  Uie  followers 
of  Mahomet  They  held  the  government  of  that  country 
till  conquered  by  Tamerlane,  the  great  cham  of  Tartary,  in 
1396.  Since  that  time  the  Persians  have  had  various  mas- 
ters, and  some  venr  bad  ones,  and  have  undergone  numerous 
revolutions.*  We  have  seen  little  of  the  Pusian  history  d«*- 
ing  the  middle  ages.  From  all  we  can  learn,  they  must 
have  fared  better  uan  the  Roman  empire ;  and,  if  we  except 
China,  no  nation  has  stood  its  ground,  through  all  ages,  bet- 
ter than  Persia. 

The  Persians  probably  experienced  their  ultimate  point 
of  depression  before  the  Christian  era ;  they  certainly  were 
powerful  when  Rome  fell ;  and,  though  conquered  by  Ma- 
homet's followers,  and  by  Tamerlane,  they  have  been  able 
to  resist  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  nations  of 
modem  times,  the  Turks  and  Russians 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ANCIENT     GREECE,    FROM     THE     EARLIEST     TIMES,    TO     THE 

LEGISLATION    OF   LYCURGUS. 

To  unite  perspicuity  with  brevity,  in  drawing  the  ^eat 
line  of  Grecian  history,  will  be  difficult ;  especially,  if  we 
regard  separately  the  states  and  colonies,  the  traditional 
history  of  each,  dieir  high  antiquity,  and  their  various  alli- 
ances, wars,  and  revolutions.  The  history  of  this  wonderful 
people  is  better  known  than  that  of  those  who  went  before 
them,  cmd  is  surely  of  much  greater  importance.  To  their 
surprising  genius,  the  world  is  indebted,  in  a  measure, 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  poetry,  and  oratory,  and  in  the  arts  and 
sciences   necessary  to   the    perfection  of  those  bi9AcheS| 
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febej  stand  unriyalled.  We  may  say  of  them,  they  {nvented 
improved,  and  perfected.  They  so  far  perfected,  that  they 
have  never  been  excelled. 

The  territories  of  ancient  Greece  seem  to  have  possessed 
every  advantage  which  situation,  soil,  and  climate  can  give 
a  nation.  Comprehending  a  great  part  of  what  is  now 
called  Turkey  m  Europe,  they  were  skirted  northwardly 
by  German  and  Scythian  nations ;  eastwardly  lay  the  Black 
Sea,  the  strait  of  Bosphorus,  the  Helle^ont,  and  the  Ar 
chipelago;  southwardly  their  country  was  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  west  by  the  Adriatic  or  Gulf  of  Venice 
A  narrow  sea  separated  them  eastwardly  from  the  shores  ol 
Lesser  Asia,  where  Troy  once  flourished ;  which,  togetliei 
wifli  many  rich  provinces,  became  Gk'ecian  colonies.  Theit 
climate,  which  was  anciently  somewhat  more  cool  than  it  is 
now,  was  salubrious ;  their  sky,  generally  serene ;  their  air, 
pure;  and  their  soil«  fruitful.  Their  lofty  mountains  and 
rugged  hills,  the  vanety  in  the  face  of  dieir  country,  the 
abundance  and  purity  of  their  springs  and  rivulets,  and  all  in 
a  climate  and  soil  so  fine  and  genial,  formed  an  immense  var 
riety  of  wild  and  charming  prospects,  in  which  sublimity  and 
beauty  were  united. 

No  country  was  ever  better  calculated  to  promote  and 
reward  industry,  to  foster  genius,  to  fire  imagination,  or  to 
rouse  the  mind  to  exertion.  The  proximity  of  seas,  and  a 
variety  of  excellent  harbors,  eariy  prompted  the  Greeks  to 
a  spirit  of  naval  enterprise,  and  enabled  them  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  extensive  commerce,  wealth,  knowledge,  and 
politeness. 

The  country  of  ancient  Greece  was  inhabited  more  than 
eighteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  for  a  thou- 
sand years  of  that  period,  its  history  is  not  only  traditional, 
but  fabulous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  utteriy  incredible.  The 
Grecian  fables  and  traditions,  brought  down  from  the  heroic 
i^e,  far  excel  every  thing  else  of  the  kind.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  absurd,  false,  and  ridiculous,  than  most  of  them 
are ;  yet  the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Greeks  has  render- 
ed them  an  interesting  part  of  Grecian  literature  to  the  clas- 
sical scholar.  But,  as  the  relation  of  them  would  not  consist 
with  the  brevity  of  thk  work,  so  neither  would  it  increase  its 
utility.  Indeed,  as  this  historical  sketch  is  designed  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  empire,  our  work  would  hardly  strike  into 
the  history  of  Gree^^e,  till  near  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander. 
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The  commonwealth  of  Athens,  so  renowned  for  military 
achievements,  and  so  illustrious  for  improvement  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  about 
1450  years  before  Christ.  Near  the  same  time,  Cadmus, 
the  Pho^idan,  introduced  alphabetic  writing  into  Greece, 
and  founded  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  Danaus  also  founded 
Argos ;  and  Pelops,  a  Phrygian,  whose  descendants,  inter- 
manying  with  those  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Lacedemon  or 
Sparta,  acquired  to  that  family  the  ascendency,  for  many 
centuries,  in  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  Cecrops  and  Danaus 
were  emigrants  from  Egypt ;  Cadmus  was  from  Phoenicia, 
and  Pelops  from  Phrygia;  so  that  the  four  most  ancient 
and  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  viz.  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes, 
and  Argos,  were  founded  and  for  a  long  time  governed  *by 
dynasties  of  foreign  princes.  Their  names,  exploits,  and 
misfortunes,  are  immortalized  by  the  sublime  genius  of 
Homer.  Not  far  from  this  period,  Deucalion  reigned  in 
Thessaly.  From  the  name  of  his  son  Hellen,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  called  Hellenes ; 
and  from  Doras,  Eohis,  and  Ion,  some  of  his  more  remote 
descendants,  they  were  distinguished  into  Dorians,  Eolians, 
and  lonians. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Cecrops,  Danaus,  Cadmus,  and  other 
adventurers  in  Greece,  its  inhabitants  were  savage,  barba* 
rous  and  unconnected ;  living  entirely  in  a  state  of  nature,* 
without  laws,  civilization,  or  any  forms  of  social  order. 
But  those  enterprising  chiefs,  coming  from  more  enlight- 
ened regions,  and  bringing  with  them  the  radiments  of 
science,  were  able,  by  policy  or  by  am^s,  to  establish  their 
authority  anK>ng  those  rade  tribes  and  savage  clans.  They 
collected  them  together,  built  cities,  and  founded  many  use- 
ful institutions,  tending  to  ameliorate  their  bari)arous  state. 
But  if  these  adventurers  found  it  difficult  to  reduce  those 
tribes  into  a  well  regulated  state  of  society,  under  the  mild 
influence  of  laws,  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  defend  them 
from  the  incursions  of  the  more  wild  and  ferocious  tribes 
bordering  upon  them.  They  were  fierce  and  warlike ;  knew 
little  of  agriculture ;  roved  from  place  to  place,  and  subsisted 
by  rapine  and  plunder. 

Two  circumstances  in  those  times  greatly  quickened  the 

*  If  by  a  state  of  nature  is  meant  a  state  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
naliir:;,  or  natural  reason,  it  is  by  no  means  a  savage  state ;  which 
reaMn  abhors.  If  U  means  a  state,  in  which  children  receive  no  e<hi* 
cation  IVom  those  around  them,  there  is  certainly  no  such  state. — Ed, 
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pit^;ress  of  the  Greeks  in  various  iLsefol  arts ;  die  discovery 
of  the  use  of  iron,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
alphahetic  writing.  The  former  enabled  diem  to  consiruct 
instruments  of  agriculture  and  commerce ;  and  the  latter,  to 
diffuse  and  improve  the  general  means  of  knowledge.  Yet 
the  advantages  arising  from  alphabetic  writing,  were  far  less 
rapid  iu  those  times  than  one  would  imagine,  since,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  a  system  of  written  laws  was  not  promul- 
gated in  Greece,  till  about  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  era — a  circumstance  truly  surprising,  considering 
the  progress  of  the  Greeks  in  the  science  of  government,  at 
a  much  earlier  period,  and  the  strength  and  quickness  of 
their  inventive  powers. 

The  ancient  Greeks  have  the  honor  of  exhibiting  to  the 
world  the  first  example  of  a  political  confederation,  found- 
ed in  reason,  and  matured  upon  principles,  whose  strength 
and  exeellence  gave  permanency  to  the  institution,  as  well 
as  to  the  several  states  and  governments  existing  imdcr  its 
influence.  The  country  of  Thessaly  had  been  governed  by 
Deucalion ;  and  his  descendants,  as  already  noticed,  found- 
ed the  Dorians,  Eolians  and  lonians.  Th&  country  lay  far 
north  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and  was  continuallv  exposed 
to  tiie  incursions  of  the  warlike  savages  on  their  borders. 
To  provide  more  effectual  means  of  defence  against  these 
dangerous  irruptions,  the  leaders  of  several  tribes  or  states 
entered  into  a  confederacy  for  mutual  defence.  Theii 
place  of  meeting,  which  was  semi-annual,  was  Thermopylae, 
a  place  rendered  ever  famous  by  the  unparalleled  bravery 
of  Leonidas.  The  king  of  Thermopyls,  at  that  time,  was 
Amphictyon.  Hence  they  were  called  the  Amphictyonic 
council.  This  combination,  while  it  did  not  interfere  essen- 
tially with  the  independence  of  the  several  states,  served 
as  a  grand  political  centre,  combining  the  energies,  uniting 
the  policy,  and  harmonizing  the  movements  of  the  whole. 
By  means  of  this,  the  Greeks  were,  at  length,  formed  into 
one  grand  confederate  republic ;  for,  although  it  originated 
without  the  peninsula,  by  modem  geograpners  called  the 
Morea,  its  advantages  were  soon  perceived ;  and  the  central 
states  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Spartans  and  Argives,  became 
members  of  it^  and  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Christ,  most  of  the  states  of  Greece  followed  their 

example. 

The  members  of  the  Amphictyonic  league,  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  were  fully  employed  in  regulating  their  own 
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goveniments,  and  repelling  the  invanons  of  their  hostile 
neighbors.  But,  at  length,  the  restless  and  active  spirit  of  a 
warlike  people  began  to  extend  its  views  to  conquest,  and 
its  desires  were  expanded  ivith  a  thirst  of  glory.  About  1260 
years  before  Christ,  took  place  the  celebrated  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  headed  by  Jason,  a  Thespian  chieftain, 
and  by  the  fathers  of  the  celebrated  warriors,  who  shone  in 
the  siege  of  Troy.  But,  passing  over  this,  as  also  over  the 
exploits  of  Theseus  and  other  warriors  of  that  heroic  age, 
we  shall,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  juvenile  reader,  be  a  little 
more  particular  in  relating  some  of  the  leading  circumstances 
of  the  Trojan  war. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  this  war,  the  Greeks 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts,  both  of  war  and 
peace.  Their  savage  manners  were  softened ;  dieir  internal 
policy  was  regulated  by  the  maxims  of  justice.  In  their 
manners,  customs,  and  religion,  they  were  similar ;  and  their 
united  counsels  gave  wisdom,  energy,  and  despatch  to  their 
movements.  Seven  independent  states  occupied,  at  this 
time,  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  although  it  was  but  200  miles 
long,  and  140  in  breadth.  These  were  Messenia,  Elis,  Ai^ 
cadia,  Corinth,  Achaia,  Argos,  and  the  powerful  kingdom  of 
Sparta.  The  Grecian  territories  without  the  peninsula  were 
more  extensive,  being  260  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  150 
from  north  to  south ;  comprehending  Thessaly,  Attica,  iBtolia, 
and  sundry  other  provinces. 

The  kingdom  of  Troy  lay  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  compre- 
hending the  territories  of  the  Lesser  Phrygia.  The  Trojans 
were  of  Grecian  extraction.  Their  empire  was  founded  by 
Dardanus,  about  200  years  before  this  period.  Hence,  they 
are  called  Dardans ;  and  their  country  Dardanio.  Erictho-> 
nius,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  was  succeeded  by  Tros.  Hence, 
they  were  called  Trojans.  The  son  of  Tros  was  Ilus,  from 
whom  Troy  was  named  Ilion.  Ilus  was  succeeded  by  La- 
omedon,  and  he,  by  his  son  Priam.  Priam,  after  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  was  destined  to  see  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  extirpation  of  his  race,  and  to  fall  by  the  victorious 
sword  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  a  hereditary  enmity  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Paris,  the  son  of 
Priam,  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  time,  having  been 
allured  by  the  fame  of  Helen,  the  queen  of  Sparta,  went 
over  into  Greece,  arfd  visited  the  Spartan  court     Helen  is 
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celebrated  by  the  poets,  as  possessing  every  personal  cliam 
in  its  highest  perfection,  and  as  the  most  perfect  beauty  of 
ancient  times.  Her  susceptible  heart  was  too  easily  capti- 
vated by  the  artful  address  and  polished  manners  of  the 
perfidious  Paris.  She  listened  to  his  insinuations,  and,  lost 
to  a  sense  of  iionor  and  duty,  she  made  her  escape  with 
him,  and  took  refuge  amidst  the  towers  of  Troy.  The  king 
of  Sparta,  stung  with  the  treachery  of  his  beauteous  queen, 
whom  he  adored,  and  enraged  at  the  baseness  and  perfidy 
of  the  Trojan  prince,  to  whom  he  had  shown  all  the  rights  of 
hospitidity,  loudly  complsdned  of  the  injury,  and  84>pealed  to 
the  justice  of  his  countrymen.  His  orother  Agamemnon, 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  Greece,  seconded  his  complaints, 
and  used  his  influence  and  authority  to  rouse  the  resentment 
of  the  whole  extensive  confederation.  He  succeeded.  The 
princes  and  people  of  Greece,  no  less  wounded  in  their  pride, 
than  stung  with  a  sense  of  the  atrocious  villany,  determined 
to  extinguish  the  flames  of  their  resentment  in  the  blood  of 
Priam  and  his  people,  who  refused  to  restore  the  illustrious 
fugitive. 

We  shall  not  detail  the  particulars  of  this  war.  Those 
cor  whom  this  work  is  designed,  will  find  them  at  length  in 
dieir  proper  place,  in  the  course  of  reading.  It  shall  suflice 
to  say,  that  a  powerful  army  was  sent  to  wage  war  with  the 
Trojans ;  but  the  enterprise  was  found  to  be  attended  widi 
unforeseen  difliculties.  The  Trojans  were  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant people,  of  considerable  resources,  and  very  great  courage. 
Hector,  \\\e  son  of  Priam,  equalled  only  by  Achilles,  com- 
manded the  Trojans,  and  often  disputed  the  field  of  victory, 
with  invincible  bravery,  and  various  success;  and  when, 
after  the  death  of  Hector,  the  Trojans  could  no  longer  keep 
the  field,  the  city  of  Troy  was  defended  by  lofty  towers  and 
impregnable  walls. 

Homer  is  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  authority  on  the 
Trojan  war,  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  would  have  been  lost 
in  oblivion,  but  for  his  pen.  Among  other  things  in  praise 
of  Homer,  strength  and  sublimity  of  genius  must  certainly 
be  ranked ;  but  amiableness  of  character  cannot  be  reckon 
ed,  nor  yet  the  fair,  impartial  openness  of  the  historian. 
His  partiality  is  often  so  glaring,  as  to  involve  him  in  gross 
absurdities.  While  he  seems  impatient  and  loath  to  allow 
the  TAjans  any  military  merit,  and  is  ever  disposed  to 
accuse  Uiem  of  mc^anness  and  the  basest  cowardice,  he 
enrols  the  Grecian  heroes  with  gods,  because  they  could 
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conquer  them.  The  honor  of  the  conqnerc  r  is  commonly 
measured  by  the  greatness  and  potency  of  the  enemy  he 
conquers.  Homer  certainly  loses  sight  of  this  principlei 
and  especisdly  in  the  character  of  Hector,  who,  in  his  last 
encounter  with  Achilles,  is  compelled,  by  the  merciless  par 
tiality  of  the  poet,  to  act  a  more  pitiful,  cowardly  part,  tlian 
we  should  have  reason  to  look  for  in  the  conduct  of  the 
meanest  soldier  in  a  modem  army.  Instead  of  fighting 
Achilles,  like  a  man,  he  is  made  to  turn  on  his  heels,  and 
run  in  a  cowardly  manner.  The  mighty  Trojan,  at  length 
run  down,  like  a  sheep  pursued  by  a  wolf^  is  quietly  butch- 
ered. 

The  fortune  of  Greece  prevailed ;  not,  however,  by  arms, 
but  by  stratagem.  The  Greeks,  worn  out  by  a  war  of  ten 
years,  determined  to  risk  their  hopes  on  one  desperate 
effort,  which,  if  successful,  would  end  the  war  in  victory ; 
if  not,  would  exterminate  all  hope  of  conquest,  for  the 
present,  if  not  for  ever.  They  made  preparations  for  re- 
turning home,  embarked  in  their  ships,  and  set  sail ;  but 
they  left  near  the  city  a  wooden  horse  of  vast  size,  in 
which  was  enclosed  a  band  of  their  bravest  heroes.  This 
image  tliey  pretended  as  an  offering  to  the  goddess  Minerva, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Trojan  citadel.  To  give  effect  to  this 
stratagem,  Sinon  is  despatched  over  to  the  Trojans,  with  an 
artful  and  fictitious  story,  pretending  he  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  Greeks.  The  superstition  of  the  times  gave  them 
complete  success.  The  whim  struck  the  Trojans  favorably. 
They  laid  open  their  walls,  and,  by  various  means,  drag- 
ged the  baneful  monster,  pregnant  with  destruction,  into  the 
city. 

That  night  was  spent  in  festivity  through  Troy.-  Every 
guard  was  withdrawn ;  all  threw  aside  their  arms ;  and, 
dissolved  in  wine,  amusement,  pleasure,  and  repose,  gave 
full  effect  to  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  the  hardy  Greeks. 
The  fleet,  in  the  night  time,  drew  back  to  the  shore ;  the 
men  landed,  and  approached  the  city;  the  heroes  in  the 
wooden  horse  sallied  forth,  killed  what  few  they  met,  opened 
the  city-gates,  and  the  Greeks  entered.  The  night,  which 
was  begun  in  feasting  and  carousal,  ended  in  conflagration 
and  blood.  The  various  parts  of  tlus  daring  plan,  liable  to 
great  uncertainties  and  embarrassments,  were  concentrated 
and  made  effectual  by  the  signal  of  a  torch  shown*  from  a 
conspicuous  tower  by  Helen  herself,  the  perfidious  beauty, 
who  had  caused  the  war. 
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This  Story,  as  to  its  leading  parts,  is  probably  founded  in 
fact :  whether  it  is  so  en:  nof ,  it  does  me  highest  honor  to 
the  genius  of  the  poet,  by  wiiom  it  is  rtkUedy  if  true,  or  m^ 
venUdj  if  fabulous. 

Never  itas  national  vengeance  more  exemplary,  or  ruin 
more  complete.  The  destruction  of  Troy  took  place  1184 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  fall  of  the  Trojan  em* 
pire  was'final.  Independence  and  sovereignty  never  return* 
ed  to  those  delightfol  shores;  nor  has  that  country  since 
made  any  figure  in  history.  It  continued  to  be  possessed 
and  coloniz^  by  ihe  Ghreeks,  while  they  flourished,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  and  revolutions  of  the  great  empires. 
If  the  charms  of  Helen  proved  the  destructiob  of  Troy, 
et  the  Greeks  themselves,  though  they  were  able  to  punish 
er  seducer,  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  conquest,  oi 
glory  in  their  revenge.  On  their  return,  their  fleets  were 
dispersed,  and  many  of  their  ships  wrecked  on  dangerous 
coasts.  Some  of  them  wandered  through  long  voyages,  and 
settled  in  foreign  parts.  Some  became  pirates,  and  infested 
the  seas  widi  formidable  depredations.  A  few,  and  but  a  few, 
returned  to  their  homes,  where  fortunes  equally  disastrous 
followed  them.  Their  absence,  for  a  course  of  years,  had 
quite  altered  the  scene  of  things ;  as  it  had  opened  the  way 
to  conspiracies,  usurpations,  tod  exterminating  revolutions. 
Their  vacant  thrones  had  been  filled  by  usurpers ;  and  their 
dominions,  left  defenceless,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  every  ra- 
pacious plunderer.  The  states  of  Greece,  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Trojan  %ar,  were  rising  fast  to-  prosperity, 
power,  and  happiness,  were  overwhelmed  with  calamities, 
and  seemed  returning  rapidly  to  savage  barbarity. 

The  institution  of  the  Olympic  games,  their  nature,  and 
unportant  influence  on  society,  together  with  the  charac- 
ter, laws,  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  next  meet  the  eye, 
in  tracing  the  great  line  of  Grecian  history.  But  these 
events  are  too  far  distant  in  the  region  of  uncertainty, 
where  real  historical  light  holds  a  douMful  reign  with  fable 
and  fiction,  to  merit  an  extended  place  in  these  sketches ; 
and,  were  ihey  differently  situated,  they  would  lead  us  into 
details  far  too  minute  and  extensive  for  a  work  of  this 
nature. 

Not  to  seem,  however,  utterly  to  neglect  a  matter  so  ex- 
tensive in  its  influence,  and  so  lasting  in  its  consequences  to 
Greece,  as  the  legislation  of  Lycuqi^s,  we  shall  close  this 
chapter  with  a  general  view  of  the  character  and  institutions 
of  that  great  man. 
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We  haye  already  seen  the  deplorable  state  of  Greectp 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  will  be  proper  to  remark  here, 
that  the  tumults,  revolutions,  and  calamitous  events  of  those 
times,  no  less  encouraged  the  savage  enterprises  of  banditti, 
robbers,  and  pirates,  than  they  roused  the  genius'and  talents 
of  men  of  great  and  virtuous  minds.  In  the  midst  of  these 
convulsions,  the  Delphian  Oracle  had  ordered  a  general 
armistiue,  and  that  certain  games  should  be  revived,  or  more 
prope.Iy  formed  into  a  regular  and  permanent  institution. 
The  lively  and  flexible  genius  of  the  Greeks,  lunbitious, 
fond  of  amusement,  of  competition,  of  pomp  and  glory, 
was  animated  with  the  proposaL  All  thoughts  of  hostility 
were  immediately  laid  aside  in  die  general  preparation 
for  this  splendid  festival,  which  was  to  last  &ve  days,  and 
to  be  begun  and  ended  in  die  worship  of  Olympian  Jove. 
The  most  important  of  the  Olympic  games  were,  wrestling, 
boxing,  pancratium,  coit,  foot  race,  horse  race,  and  chariot 
race.  Of  these,  the  pancratium,  which  united  boxing  and 
wrestling,  was  the  most  dangerous  and  terrible,  and  the 
chariot  race  by  far  the  most  honorable  of  all.  Iphitus, 
prince  of  Elis,  seconded  by  the  countenance  and  advice  of 
Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  law-giver,  was  the  second  founder 
of  this  noble  institution.  A  large  and  beautiful  plain  near 
Olympia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was  chosen  for  the  puipose. 
Here  a  gymnasium  was  erected;  and  all  the  plain  was 
adorned  with  gardens,  porticoes,  columns,  and  arches,  to 
render  the  scene  as  delightful  and  grand  as  possible.  In  a 
word,  these  games  were  frequented  by  an  assemblage  of 
nations ;  and  to  be  a  conqueror  here  inflamed  the  ambi- 
tion of  mankind  more  than  the  honors  of  war  or  govern- 
ment 

Lycurgus,  moved  by  the  miseries  of  his  countrymen,  and  in- 
duced to  hope  success  from  his  knowledge  of  their  genius 
and  character,  formed  the  grand  design  of  reducing 
gg^  them  to  order,  under  a  new  form  of  government,  and 
a  new  code  of  laws ;  the  objects  of  which  seem  to 
have  been,  to  promote  civil  liberty  and  justice,  public  and  per- 
sonal safety,  and  military  glory. 

After  regulating  the  various  powers  of  government  in 
reference  to  those  important  objects,  he  proceeded  to  in- 
troduce an  agrarian  law,  causing  an  equal  division  of  lands 
among  the  people.  He  abolished  the  currency  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  allowed  no  money  to  be  used  but  iron.  He  pro- 
hibited every  article  of  luxury,  greatly  improved  the  Spar- 
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ton  soldiery  and  mode  of  fighting,  and  raised  the  Spartan 
commonweilth  to  the  highest  eminence  of  military  fame. 
But  the  spirit  of  his  laws,  and  maxims  of  his  government, 
resembled  more  the  severity  of  military  discipline,  than 
the  mild  and  gentle  wisdom  of  civil  policy ;  and,  allowing 
them  their  utmost  merit,  they  tended  ratner  to  convert  a 
being  of  tender  sensibilities  and  fine  and  noble  affections  into 
a  cold,  unlovely  machine  of  reason,  apathy,  and  stem  justice. 
But  the  Greeks,  in  those  times,  would  have  rejected  a  plan, 
divested  of  all  Uie  errors  to  be  found  in  that  of  Lycurgtis. 
It  is  impossible  to  civilize  a  nation  at  once ;  and,  indeed,  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  considering  the  time  when  they  were 
formed,  and  the  effects  thev  produced  on  society,  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light,  tnan  as  an  astonishing  display  of 
wisdom,  eneigy,  and  virtue. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ANCIENT    GRESCE,    FROM    THE    LEGISLATION     OF    LYCURGUS, 
TILL  THE    ISSUE   OF   THE   PERSIAN   INVASION. 

Whoever  surveys  the  Grecian  history  will  immedi- 
ately perceive  the  inequality  of  the  states,  of  which  their 
grand  confederacy  was  composed.  Some  of  them  were 
large  and  powerful ;  others  were  small,  and  perpetually 
exposed  to  injustice  and  insult  from  their  haugnty  neigh- 
bors. The  Lacedemonians  first,  then  the  Athenians,  and 
at  last  the  Thebans,  were  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy ; 
directed  their  counsels ;  led  their  armies ;  often  drew  them 
into  wars ;  indeed,  conquered  and  enslaved  some  of  them ; 
and  perpetually  aimed  at  directing  the  helm  in  all  public 
concerns. 

Ambition  is  natural  to  man;  nor  does  it  ever  appear 
more  evident,  or  more  odious,  than  in  the  conduct  of  the 
popular  leaders  of  democratic  confederacies.  They  cher- 
ish what  they  disclaim,  and  are,  in  all  respects,  what 
they  would  be  thought  not  to  be.  The  artful  demagogue 
has  substantial  reasons  for  preferring  democracy  to  mon- 
archy. In  the  latter,  he  has  no  hopes  ;  in  the  former,  expe- 
rience suggests  to  him,  that  the  more  noisy  he  is  for  liberty, 
Ihe  more  certainly  he  shall  onjoy  all  the  sweets  of  power ; 
and  he  well  knows,  that  Uie  more  he  flatters  his  blind 
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devotees,  the  more  certainly  will  they  suffer  their  eyes  to 
be  closely  veiled,  and  the  more  implicitly  will  they  obey 
his  mandates. 

Among  die  ancient  histories,*  none  are  so  important,  or 
contain  such  useful  instruction,  as  that  of  Greece.  There  the 
ambition,  the  haughtiness,  the  injustice  of  large  states,  and 
the  inconveniences,  depressions,  and  final  subjugation  of 
small  ones,  afford  a  solemn  warning  to  our  own  free  and 
happy  country.  In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  Grecian  history,  fnJm  the  times  of  Lycurgus, 
till  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  and  of 
the  issue  of  the  Persian  invasion. 

Neither  the  benign  influence  of  the  Olympic  games,  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  nor  the  Amphictyonic  council,  could 
preserve  them  from  the  rage  of  civil  war.  The  power 
and  ambition  of  the  Lacedemonians,  soon  drew  on  them 
the  jealousy  of  their  sister  states.  A  quarrel  breaking  out 
between  diem  and  the  Messenians,  a  rich  and  popu- 
^•^F'  lous  province,  lying  on  the  south-western  shores  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  a  long  and  desolating  war  ensued. 
Both  parties  were  exasperated  by  a  series  of  injuries ;  and  it 
became  at  length,  on  both  sides,  a  war  of  passion,  as  well  as 
of  interest,  and  of  extermination,  as  well  as  of  conquest. 
The  Lacedemonians  fought  for  interest,  revenge,  and  glory ; 
the  Messenians,  over  and  above  all  these,  had  still  more 
powerful  motives ;  they  fought  for  independence,  life,  and 
fortune. 

Though  fortune  seemed  early  to  incline  to  the  Spartan 
cause,  as  they  were  evidently  an  overmatch  for  their  adver- 
saries, yet  no  advantage  was  gained,  but  by  the  greatest  ef- 
forts, nor  maintained,  but  by  the  utmost  vigilance.  The 
ground  was  always  disputed  with  the  fiercest  conflict ;  and 
every  victory  was  dearly  bought  At  length,  however, 
overpowered  by  the  steady  vigor  and  discipline  of  the  Spar- 
Can  armies,  the  Messenians  were  driven  from  the  field,  and 
besieged  in  their  capital,  Ithome,  which,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, was  forced  by  famine  to  surrender. 

The  wretched  Messenians,  who  escaped  the  sword,  went 
into  voluntary  exile,  or  became  slaves ;  and  their  veJuable 
territories  were  quietly  possessed  by  their  haughty  con- 
querors.    The  Lacedemonians,  having  now  glutted  their 

*  Tho  author  would  doubtless  bo  understood  to  mean  uninspired 
histories  — Ed. 
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vengeance,  and  enriched  their  treasures  by  the  spoils  of  a 
sister  state,  enioyed  repose  for  thirty  years. 

How  diificult  it  is  to  conquer  a  nation  of  freemen  ;  to  re- 
press the  energies,  and  crush  the'  spirit  of  a  people  deter- 
mined to  be  free  !  After  groaning  in  servitude,  and  feeling 
the  iron  grasp  of  oppression  thirty  years,  the  Messenians  re- 
volted, shook  off  the  yoke,  and  were  able  to  maintain  a  war 
still  more  formidable,  and  by  far  more  doubtful  and  threat- 
ening on  the  side  of  Sparta.  They  had  previously  drawn 
into  their  alliance  the  Aj'gives  and  Arcadians,  who  promised 
them  the  most  effectual  aid  they  could  give. 

They  were  commanded  by  Aristomenes,  a  genend  whose 
wisdom  and  temperance  could  only  be  equaUed  by  his  in- 
trepid bravery.  But  we  cannot  descend  to  particulars. 
The  dispute  was  long  and  bloody,  seeming  often  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth ;  but  fortune  at 
last  declared  a  second  time  against  the  unhappy  Messenians. 
The  steady  discipline,  and  invincible  courage,  and  great  re- 
sources of  Lacedemon  prevailed ;  and  the  Messenians,  borne 
down  by  inevitable  destiny,  forsook  the  field,  dispersed, 
abandoned  their  ancient  abodes,  and  sought  refuge  in  foreign 
countries,  where  a  brave  and  enterprising  spirit  obtained 
for  many  of  them  an  honorable  settlement  Their  brave 
and  generous  leader,  Aristomenes,  after  a  course  of  adven- 
tures, ended  his  life  at  Sardis.  "  Other  generals,''  says  Dr. 
Gillies,  "  have  defended  their  country  with  better  success, 
but  none  with  greater  glory;  other  characters  are  more 
fiilly  delineated  in  ancient  history,  but  none  are  more  de- 
serving of  immortal  fame."  The  conquest  of  Messenia, 
by  the  Spartans,  took  place  about  670  years  before. the 
Christian  era. 

From  this  period  to  the  defeat  of  Cresus,  king  of  Lydia, 
by  Cyrus,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter,  comprehending 
about  120  years,  a  series  of  events  arose,  of  high  importance 
to  the  Greeks ;  and  In  which  vast  accessions  of  light  are 
tiirown  over  the  histories  of  Europe  and  Asia.  During  this 
period  the  Assyrian  monarchy  became  extinct ;  the  Persian 
arose  to  the  empire  of  Asia ;  and  the  Jewish  monarchy,  hav- 
ing been  overthrown,  had  experienced  a  depression  and  cap- 
tivity of  seventy  years. 

The  forms  of  government  in  Greece  had,  some  time 
previously  to  this,  been  changed;  and  their  monarchies, 
or  rather  tyrannies,  had  given  place  to  democratic  repub- 
lics.    The  human  mind,  seemingly  slow  in  the  progress  of 
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ditcoTery,  yet  rapid  in  the  improveineut  of  discoverieSi 
when  made,  or  of  hints  leading  to  them,  seemed,  fint 
among  the  Greeks,  and  not  far  from  this  period,  to  acquire 
jost  views  of  its  own  natural  and  inherent  rights.  As  men 
are  neariy  of  equal  size  and  strengdi  of  body ;  as  there  is  a 
general  similarity  in  their  mental  endowments ;  as  they  are 
actuated  by  like  desires  and  aversions,  pains  and  pleasures ; 
so  they  are  naturally  entitled  to  equal  rights,  privileges,  and 
enj^onents. 

The  consideration,  that  the  monarch's  power  exists  only 
by  the  consent  of  his  subjects,  induced  tne  Greeks,  when 
they  saw  that  power  abused,  to  withdraw  from  it  their  sup- 
port Pursuing  the  same  course  of  thinking,  they  v/ere  able, 
at  last,  to  project  various  forms  of  government,  resemblinff 
each  other  as  to  the  origin,  the  distribution,  and  the  end  of 
supreme  power.  As  they  saw  cleariy,  that  all  power,  in  its 
first  principle,  was  in  the  people,  and  that  it  should  only  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  the  community,  they  contrived  to 
distribute  it  among  various  persons,  who  should  act  by  dele- 
gation, as  servants  of  the  public,  and  who  should  be  respon 
sible  to  the  public  for  their  conduct  This  may  be  called  a 
government  of  checks. 

The  wars,  cmried  on  during  this  period,  by  the  states  of 
Greece,  can  by  no  means  have  a  place  in  this  compend ; 
for,  although  the  ambitious,  restless,  and  enterprising  Greeks 
were  continually  agitated  by  feuds  and  quarrels,  arising 
from  their  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  both  in  the  grand 
council  of  Amphictyons,  and  in  the  several  states,  yet  they 
were  engaged  in  no  wars  of  considerable  moment  The 
sacked  war  (so  called)  became  interesting  and  important,  as 
it  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  famous  Pythian 
games. 

The  commonwealth  of  Crissa,  a  small  state,  lay  neai 
the  famous  temple  and  oracle  of  Delphi.  Although  thai 
oracle  was  highly  venerated  by  all  Greece,  and  many  other 
nations,  yet  the  Crisseans,  allured  by  the  immense  treasures 
deposited  there,  as  offerings  to  die  god  of  wisdom,  fell  upon^ 
took,  and  plundered  that  sacred  place.  A  thrill  of  horroi 
spread  through  all  Greece,  together  with  the  strongest 
emotions  of  anger,  grief,  indignation,  and  revenge.     The 

{promiscuous  blood  of  age  and  innocence,  and  the  vio- 
ation  of  humanity,  honor,  and  modesty,  were  forgotten 
in  the  enormous  and  dreadful  guilt  of  so  grf  it  a  sacri- 
lege. 
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To  the  Amphiotyonic  councfl  it  belonged  to  prescribe 
what  measures  should  be  taken  to  punish  this  unparalleled 
outrage.  Yet  such  were  the  dissensions,  the  political  in- 
terests, and,  more  probably,  the  corrupting  power  of  gold, 
that  that  venerable  body  were  at  much  difficulty,  bdbre 
they  could  resolve  on  proper  measures. 

At  length,  however,  they  were  roused  by  the  eloquence 
and  authority  of  Solon,  one  of  the  Athenian  representatives, 
to  punish  this  crime  against  religion  and  mankind.  But  in* 
decision  in  their  councils  rendered  their  proceedings  dow ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  considerable  time  waft  spent,  that  the 
Crisseans  were  besieged  in  their  cs^ital,  and  ultimately  de- 
stroyed, their  cities  demolished,  and  their  soil  condemned 
to  perpetual  sterility. 

In  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  Cris- 
scan  or  sacred  war,  &e  council  of  Amphictyons  instituted 
the  Pythian  games,  which  were  celebrated  with  a  pomp 
and  splendor  little  inferior  to  the  Oiynipic  The  termina- 
tion of  this  war,  and  the  institution  of  those  celebrated 
games,  took  place  about  590  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  forty-seventh  Olympiad,  and  about  three 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadr 
nezzar. 

We  are  now  drawing  near  to  that  period,  in  which  Greece 
enjoyed  the  meridian  of  her  glory.  The  wisdom  of  her 
counsels  formed  a  powerful  confederacy,  equal  in  strength 
to  the  greatest  empires ;  yet,  being  divided  into  small,  inde- 
pendent governments,  the  lawless  ambition  of  individuals 
found  less  room  for  action,  while  personal  virtue  and  enter- 
prise were  more  secure  of  a  due  reward.  Greece,  having 
passed  through  a  long  and  dubious  infancy,  began  now  to 
feel  the  vigorous  bloom  of  youth,  to  display  a  determined 
character,  and  to  assume  that  commanding  attitude,  which 
never  fails  to  excite  confidence,  veneration  and  respect. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  soil,  climate,  and  general 
features  of  that  country,  which  was  to  cherish  the  first  of 
the  ancient  nations.  No  subject  is  more  wrapt  in  darkness, 
than  the  origin  of  the  ancient  languages  ;  yet  it  will  scarce- 
ly be  allowed  to  be  conjecture,  when  we  assert,  that  the 
Greek  language,  from  its  earliest  stages,  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  perfect  which  nature  ever  formed,  or  divine 
wisdom  ever  inspired.  Its  copiousness  and  strength  were 
no  less  adapted  to  the  boldest  eloquence,  than  its  variegat- 
ed and  harmonious  tones  to  every  species  of  poetry.  In 
5r 
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no  limgHage  was  the  grave  and  dignified  fi^le  of  history  and 
moral  sentiment,  the  native  spirit  and  life  of  drama,  or  the 
wit  and  pungency  of  satire,  ever  better  supported. 

All  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
been  calculated  to  expand  the  mind,  to  strengthen  all  its  fac- 
ulties, and  especially  to  elevate  and  imbolden  the  imagina- 
tion. The  country  was  well  formed  to  yield  an  easy  subsist- 
ence  to  its  inhabitants ;  their  government  to  cherish  genius, 
and  their  language  was  that  of  poetry  and  oratory. 

Soon  after  the  institution  of  the  Pythian  games,  the 
venius  of  Greece  began  to  display  its  power,  and  shoot 
forth  all  its  beauties.  The  works  of  the  immortal  Homer 
had  been  read  and  admired ;  indeed,  they  had  marked  their 
path  wiA  light ;  enkindling  at  once  the  hero,  the  lover,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  legiafator,  wherever  they  came.  But 
now  appeared,  in  succession,  Archilochus,  Terpander. 
Sappho,  Simonides,  Alcseus,  Stersichorus,  Anacreon,  and 
Pindar ;  and  many  others,  whose  names  and  eulogy  might 
fill  a  volume.  Their  variegated  strains  unfolded  every  form 
of  genius,  wandered  through  every  field  of  fancy,  extracted 
sweetness  firom  every  blossom  of  nature,  and  adapted  their 
harmonious  numbers  to  every  tone  of  melody,  from  the 
thunders  of  the  warlike  muse  to  the  melting  accents  of  the 
lyre. 

Astonishing  were  the  efiects  produced  by  the  combined 
influence  of  so  many  happy  causes.  The  arts  and  sciences, 
and  whatever  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  best  in- 
tellectual culture,  now  began  to  flourish  in  manly  maturity. 
Perhaps,  what  we  ascribe  to  superior  strength  of  mind  in  the 
ancients,  was  rather  the  effect  of  their  amazing  industry,  and 
the  energy  and  ardor  ^vith  which  they  pursued  the  objects 
of  knowledge.  The  modems,  compared  with  them  in  this 
respect,  have  cause  to  blush  at  their  own  indolence.  The 
Greeks,  however,  invented,  improved,  and  perfected;  and 
that  especially  in  those  walks  of  science,  where  strength  and 
sublimity  of  mind  are  most  needful.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
need  only  mention  the  names  of  Homer,  Dem.osthenes,  Al- 
exander, Solon,  Pythagoras,  Miltiades,  Praxiteles,  and  Phid- 
ias.    We  mention  them  not  in  the  order  of  time. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy,  founded  by  6andaules,  and  ended  in  the  conquest 
of  Cresus,  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  Although  the  Lydians 
were  a  nation  given  to  dissipation  and  the  most  voluptuous 
pleasures,  yet  they  were,  at  this  period,  brave,  enterprising 
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ftod  warlike;  and  now,  commanded  bv  Cresns,  a  prince 
highly  renowned  for  military  and  civil  accomplishments. 
The  Greeks  of  Asia,  if  not  those  in  Europe  also,  must  soon 
have  experienced  inconvenience  from  the  growing  power 
of  Cresus,  whose  conquests,  power,  and  splendor,  far  eclips- 
ed those  of  his  predecessors.  But  a  much  more  terrible 
power  was  preparing,  by  Providence,  to  extinguish  forever 
the  light  of  Cresus,  and  to  change  the  whole  face  of  things 
in  Western  Asia.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Cyrus.  In 
this  place  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  his  interference  forever 
delivered  the  Greeks  from  danger,  as  to  the  Lydians,  but 
gave  them  a  neighbor  in  himself  and  successors,  much  more 
formidable.  The  states  of  Greece  were  duly  apprized 
of  this,  and  were  unwilling  to  make  so  disadvantageous  a 
change. 

While  the  storm  of  the  Persian  invasion  was  gathering, 
Cresus  had  applied  to  the  Greeks,  and  e^eeially  to  t^ 
Lacedemonians,  for  aid.  Willing  that  the  powers  of  Asia 
should  check  and  balance  each  oUier,  they  were  determined, 
\vith  their  utmost  efforts,  to  prop  his  falling  throne.  But 
the  celerity  of  Cyrus  defeated  their  intentions ;  for  before 
their  auxiliaries  could  arrive,  the  decisive  blow  was  struck, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Cresus  at  an  end.  The  aspect  of  things 
now  seemed  to  promise,  that  there  should  soon  be  collision 
of  powers  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  Cyrus  was  willing  to  decline  an  attempt  to 
subjugate  that  hardy  race ;  and  especially,  as  Greece  present- 
ed far  weaker  allurements  than  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and 
the  wealthy  cities  of  Asia. 

After  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  while  Cvrus  was  meditating 
the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  he  received  an  em- 
bassy from  Sparta,  with  a  message  eminently  characteristic 
of  that  bold  and  intrepid  people.  The  messenger,  in  a 
style  truly  laconic,  told  Cyrus,  diat,  if  he  committed  hostili- 
ties against  any  of  the  Grecian  cities,  the  Lacedemonian 
republic  would  know  how  to  punish  his  injustice.  It  is 
said  that  Cyrus,  astonished  at  the  insolence  of  the  message, 
demanded  who  the  Lacedemonians  were.  .This  affected  ig- 
norance was  rather  designed  to  express  his  contempt,  than 
to  gain  information.  He  well  knew  who  they  were.  \Vhen 
he  was  informed  they  were  one  of  the  states  of  the  Grecian 
peninsula,  he  made  a  reply  to  the  ambassadors,  which  con- 
tained a  severe  and  just  sarcasm  upon  their  national  diar- 
acter.    He  told  them  "that  he  should  never  fear  m'*^, 
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who  had  a  square  in  the  midst  of  their  citj,  in  which  they 
met  together  to  practbe  mutual  falsehood  and  deception , 
and  that,  if  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  health,  he 
hoped  to  afford  them  more  domestic  reasons  of  complaint, 
than  his  military  preparations  against  the  Greeks  of  Asia." 

The  Greeks  of  Asia  soon  fell  a  prey  to  Harpagus,  whom 
Cyrus  left  behind  him,  with  a  poweiful  army,  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  these  countries,  while  he  himself,  now 
burning  with  ambition,  directed  his  march  towards  Babylon. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  ensuing  the  taking  of 
Sardis,  the  Lydian  capital,  nothing  will  be  notjced  in  the 
history  of  Greece.  And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  conmionwealth  of  Sparta,  which,  since  the  close  of 
the  Messenian  war,  had  held  the  first  place  among  the  Gre- 
cians states,  was  now  evidently  falling  behind  that  of  Athens, 
and  that  the  latter  was  fast  rising  in  wealth,  learning,  power 
and  influence,  to  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  an  ascendency 
owing  to  her  commercial  enterprise. 

The  short  and  splendid  reign  of  Cyrus,  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Babylon,  seems  to  have  been  fully  employed  in 
settling  the  affairs  of  his  extensive  dominions.  Nor  is  it 
probable,  that,  in  an  empire  of  such  extent,  he  had  leisure, 
or  much  inclination,  to  direct  his  attention  to  so  iuconsidera- 
ble  an  object  as  the  Pdoponnesus.  The  Greeks,  therefore, 
remained  in  a  measure  occupied  in  their  own  domestic 
concerns,  till,  an  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  an  opportu 
nity  presented  for  the  Asiatic  colonies  to  throw  off  the 
Persian  yoke.  That  monarch  had  determined  on  an  inva- 
sion of  me  Scythians,  a  warlike  race  of  people,  whose  first 
irruption  into  the  countries  of  Asia  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Cyaxares  the  First,  as  already  noticed.  Darius,  medi- 
tating revenge  for  ancient,  as  well  as  recent  injuries,  at  the 
head  of  700,000  men,  traversed  Asia  Minor,  crossed  the  Bos- 
phorus  of  Thrace,  and  was  presently  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Over  that  broad  river  he  laid  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and,  crossing  it,  plunged  with  his  immense  army  into  the 
wilds  of  Europe.  Having  spent  several  montlis  in  fatiguing 
marches,  vain  pursuits,  incessant  labors,  and  continued 
alarms,  he  found  his  army  greatly  impaired,  their  numbers 
diminished,  and  their  spirits  wasted.  On  his  return,  being 
entangled  by  mountains,  forests,  rivers  and  morasses,  flying 
parties  continually  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  formidable 
nordes  often  throwing  themselves  in  his  way,  threatened  to 
cut  off  his  retreat     The  news  of  his  disasters  reached  the 
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Danube)  where  he  had  posted  strong  gmrds,  to  defend  the 
bridge  he  had  thrown  across  that  river.  Several  of  the 
commanders  stationed  there  advised  to  break  up  the  bridge, 
and  thereby  prevent  his  return,  that  his  ruin  might  be  com- 
pleted. Among  the  foremost  of  those  advising  that  measure, 
was  Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  who  considered  this  att  an 
opportunity,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost,  of  restoring  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  their  liberty.  But,  the  plan  failing  of 
success,  Miltiades  was  compelled  to  seek  satety  in  Athens, 
to  escape  the  resentment  of  the  Persian  monarch.  This 
celebrated  advice  of  Miltiades,  of  which  a  particular  account 
is  given  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  was  defeated  by  the  counsel 
and  authority  of  Histseus,  the  Milesian,  who  thereby  saved 
the  life  of  Darius,  and  brought  himself  into  great  favor  with 
that  prince.  Darius,  on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions, 
formed  the  design  of  punishing,  not  Miltiades  alone,  but  the 
Athenian  commonweiuth. 

The  conquest  of  the  states  of  Greece  s^ems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  object  with  the  Persians  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  Their  growing  power,  their  independent  spirit, 
and  especially  the  lofty  and  commanding  attitude  they  as- 
sumed and  preserved,  was  wounding  to  the  pride,  and  even 
alarming  to  the  fears,  of  the  monarchs  of  Asia.  But  the 
short  reign  of  Cyrus  was  employed  in  matters  judged  to  be 
of  greater  moment  The  arms  of  his  son  Cambyses  were 
carried  in  a  different  dtreclion ;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of 
Hystaspes,  that  an  invasion  was  carried  into  effect.  Darius 
returned  from  his  invasion  of  Scythia,  covered  with  shame, 
and  exasperated  with  disappointment  But,  finding  himself 
reseated  on  his  throne,  he  considered  it  as  a  matter  equally 
dictated  by  revenge,  interest,  and  honor,  tliat  he  should  now 
chastise  the  Greeks,  who,  during  his  unfortunate  expedition 
to  Sc3rthia,  had  shown  but  too  clearly  their  pleasure  in  his 
disgrace,  and  their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  a  plan  for  his 
destruction. 

Inflamed  with  resentment,  the  Persian  king,  therefore, 
resolved  to  make  the  Athenian  republic,  now  regarded  as 
the  head  of  Greece,  the  first  object  of  his  vengeance.  He, 
therefore,  after  extensive  preparations,  considerable  delays, 
and  some  discouraging  disasters,  fitted  out  a  very  great 
armament,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  Datis  and 
Artaphemes,  men  eminently  skilled  in  military  command. 
This  mighty  army  contained  the  flower  of  his  empire,  and 
was  conveyed  in  a  fleet  sufficient  to  shade  the  Grecian  seas. 
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The  majestic  annament,  after   hovering  awhile  among 
the  islanils  of  the  Archipelago,  at  length,  with  solemn  gran- 
deur, slowly  approached  the  shores  of  Attica.     The  flower 
of  the  Persian  army  landed  on  the  plain  of  Mara- 
490.      thon,  about  ten  miles  from  Athens,  where  they  pitch- 
ed their  camp.     In  this  interesting  moment,  destin* 
ed  to  confirm  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  to  elevate  the  Athe- 
nians to  immortal  renown,  that  brave  but  small  republic  stood 
alone ;  the  other  states  refusing  their  aid,  finom  republican 
jealousy,  superstition,  and  perhaps  the  paralyzing  shock  of 
dubious  expectation.     Whatever  it  might  have  been,  10,000 
Athenians,  and  a  few  men  from  Plataea,  appeared  in  tiie  field, 
to  cope,  as  it  is  allowed  by  all  historians,  with  ten  times  their 
number  of  chosen  warriors. 

The  Greeks,  though  few  in  number,  were  completely 
armed,  and  were  generally  men  of  strength,  courage,  and 
tried  skill  in  the  gymnastic  exercises.  The  celebrated 
Aristides,  who  was  present  in  this  battle,  and  who  had  a 
right,  as  general,  to  share  in  the  command,  magnanimously 
resigned  his  right  to  Miltiades,  as  did  the  oiher  commanders 
of  Athens.  On  the  morning  of  the  decisive  day,  Miltiades 
formed  his  line  of  battle  with  the  utmost  skill  and  fore- 
night 

The  heroes  of  Athens  (for  such  every  man  of  them  might 
be  called  )  took  the  right,  and  those  of  Platsea  the  left  wing 
)f  the  line,  which  was  formed  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  down 
which,  when  the  signal  for  onset  was  given,  the  Grecian 
army  moved  with  order  and  rapidity.  WTien  they  came 
within  the  reach  of  the  Persian  slings  and  arrows,  they 
ran  and  closed  with  the  enemy  with  the  most  impetuous 
shock. 

The  conflict  was  severe,  but  short  Nothing  could  resist 
the  valor  of  the  Greeks,  or  equal  the  celerity  of  their  ev- 
olutions. The  Persians  were  dismayed,  broken,  routed 
and  dispersed.  They  fled  to  their  ships  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, leavinp;  6000  of  their  best  troops  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  inconsidera- 
ble. 

[Just  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  an  Athenian  soldier, 
whose  name  was  EucleSj  still  covered  with  blood  and 
wounds,  quitted  the  army,  and  ran  to  Athens,  to  carry  his 
felloe  -citizens  the  news  of  the  victory.  His  strength  just 
sufficed  to  reach  the  city.  On  his  arrival  he  uttered  three 
words,  Rejoice^  we  trhmph  ;  and  instantly  expired.] 
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The  death  of  Darius  soon  put  a  pectod  to  forthei  prepa- 
[atioiis  against  Greece ;  nor  was  the  inyasion  renewed  till 
the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

From  this  period,  Athens  held  unrivalled  the  ascendency 
in  Greece ;  but  even  the  cursory  reader  will  not  refuse  a 
tear  over  the  relentless  fate  of  the  brave  and  illustrious 
Mlltiades*  For,  soon  after  this,  failing  in  an  attempt  against 
ihe  Isle  of  Paros,  he  was  tried  for  his  life,  f  ned  an  immense 
sum,  and  flung  into  prison,  where  he  expired  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  defending  his  country.  He  gave 
liberty  and  empire  to  his  country ;  for  which  they  rewarded 
him  with  chains  and  a  dungeon.  Nor  yet  can  we  pronounce 
with  certainty,  concerning  the  reasons  the  Athenians  had  to 
doubt  his  integrity,  or  to  suspect  him  of  maintaining  a 
clandestine  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Persia.  Many 
men,  whom  nature  has  made  brave  and  virtuous,  will  at 
length  become  intoxicated  with  power,  blinded  with  self- 
interest,  bewildered  with  dazzling  theories,  and  liable  to 
the  deepest  seduction. 

The  Persians  felt  so  severe  a  rebuke  with  sorrow,  anger 
fmd  indignation ;  and  a  second  invasion  was  resolved  on,  as 
the  only  expedient  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  this  signal 
defeat,  which  must  otherwise  remain  indelible.  The  son 
and  successor  of  Darius  Hystaqpes,  was  Xerxes,  sumamed 
the  Great  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  famous 
expedition  into  Gkeece,  in  .our  review  of  the  history  ^qq' 
•  of  Persia.  We  there  particularly  noticed  the  victory, 
obtained  over  his  fleet,  by  the  policy  and  bravery  of  Themis- 
tocles,  in  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  and  hb  precipitate  retreat  to 
his  own  dominions.  We  also  noticed  the  defeat  of  the  army, 
which  he  left  under  the  command  of  Mardonius,  in  the 
great  and  memorable  battle  of  Platsea,  by  the  combined 
armies  of  the  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Aristides  and 
Pausanias. 

At  Marathon,  a  sino^le  state  of  Greece  had  conquered  the 
united  armies  of  Persia ;  at  Salamis,  the  Greeks  had  shown 
i^oir  <niperiority  by  sea;  and  at  Plateea,  the  combined  forces 
of  Greece  had  destroyed  the  most  efficient  force,  which 
could  be  drawn  from  the  Persian  empire,  commanded  by 
their  ablest  generals.  The  dispute,  which  for  ages  had 
subsisted  betwe^i  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  was  now  decid- 
ed ;  and  it  was  well  for  the  latter,  that  Uie  former  were 
satisfied  without  pushing  the  demonstration  further,  by 
arguments  still  more  unpleasant 
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The  Persians,  do  ibtkss,  meditated  no  more  inrasions  of 
Greece.  The  latter  was  left  in  the  possession  of  unriv^ed 
glory ;  and  the  former  were  compelled  to  set  bounds  to  theii 
schemes  of  ambition. 

If  the  first  part  of  Grecian  history  conducts  the  readei 
through  a  period  of  fiction,  the  part  which  we  are  now 
upon  opens  to  the  mind  a  period  of  virtue,  genius,  merit, 
and  lasting  fame.  They  could  boast  of  a  Homer,  whose 
amazing  genius  was  able  to  construct  an  epic  poem,  not 
only  the  first,*  but  the  noblest  ever  formed ;  a  poem,  fi^m 
which  the  mythologist,  the  legislator,  the  historian,  the 
prince,  the  soldier,  and  even  the  geographer,  could  draw 
appropriate  instructions;  a  poem,  whose  form  has  ever 
smce  been  regarded  as  an  immutable  rule  and  model  of 
perfection ;  a  poem,  which  has  tinged  the  whole  current  of 
poetry  in  all  polite  nations,  and  the  lofty  flights  of  whose 
muse  have  never  been  outsoared.  They  could  boast  of  an 
Amphictyon,  whose  wise  and  comprenensive  mind  had 
originated  the  first  political  confederacy,  to  whose  benign 
influence  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Ghreece  may  be 
clearly  traced,  and  to  which  all  free,  deliberative,  repre* 
sentative,  legislative  bodies  do  homage,  as  their  grand 
parent  Thev  could  boast  of  a  Lycui^s,  whose  powerful, 
projecting  mmd  could  control  the  licentious  savage  with 
laws,  which,  if  not  the  most  amiable  and  humane,  yet 
displayed  an  energy  almost  more  than  mortal ;  and  which, 
if  they  did  not  produce  the  most  happy,  certainly  produced* 
the  most  masculine,  determined  and  brave  society  of  men 
ever  known. 

But  if  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  deficient  in  mild- 
ness and  urbanity,  they  could  boast  of  a  Solon,  who  united 
in  one  system,  and  condensed  into  one  body,  the  scattered 
mys  of  political  wisdom  and  experience,  gleaned  up  from 
the  wisest  nations  of  his  time ;  who  mingled  mercy  with 
justice,  and  the  sternest  precepts  of  philosophy  with  the 
softer  dictates  of  sensibility  and  compassion. 

In  short,  as  we  approach  to  the  final  issue  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  we  are  surprised  at  a  group  of  great  characters, 
which  suddenly  crowded  the  scene.  Our  minds  are  struck 
with   the   lustre  of  their  virtues  and  actions.     Miltiades, 

whose  talents,  as  a  soldier  and  commander,  availed  him 

* 

*  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Homer's  epic  poem  was  the  first 
that  was  ever  composed. — f  rf. 
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itislead  of  a  bott,  first  ccMnes  ibrwwd ;  then  Leonidas  mad 
his  adTentorous  companions,  whose  souls  Mppear  like  so 
man  J  briglit  flames  of  courage  and  love  of  glory;  then 
Fhemistocles,  whose  deep  penetration  enabled  him  to  pre- 
dict and  waid  off  af^nroaching  danger,  and  as  by  hb  fore- 
si^t,  so  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  to  be  the  sayior  of  his 
country.  But  tiieir  names  and  due  praises  would  fill  a 
Tolume.  So  fiEur  are  we  from  being  able  to  do  them  justice, 
that  we  hq>e  only  to  awaken  in  the  reader  a  desire  to  trace 
them  at  large  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ANOIBNT  ^REBCE,   FROM  THE   PBRSIAN  INYASIOIf,  TILL  THB 
DEATH   OP  ALEXANDER   THE   GREAT. 

In  the  preceding  view  of  the  history  of  Greece,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that  little  mention  is  made  of  any  of 
the  states,  except  I^acedemon  and  Athens.  For  this  omis- 
8i<m,  two  reasons  are  to  be  assigned ;  first,  the  brevity  of 
this  work  requires,  that  but  few  things  be  noticed,  as  we 
pass  through  a  field  of  such  extent;  and,  secondly,  the  other 
states,  whether  in  the  Peloponnesus,  or  out,  whether  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  were  generaUy  animated  by  the  same  views 
and  motives,  governed  by  tiie  same  polities,  and  followed 
by  the  same  fortunes. 

Greece  had  now  acquired  the  summit  of  her  glory  and 
happiness ;  but  still  she  continued  to  exhibit  unquestionable 
proofs,  that  no  community  can  either  boast  of  unsullied  vir- 
tue, or  can  enjoy  unmingled  happiness.  Many  of  those 
great  men,  whose  talents  and  virtues  raised  their  country 
to  its  present  greatness,  either  by  their  own  vices  or  the 
ingratitude  and  envy  of  their  countrymen,  were  doomed  to 
experience  the  most  painful  reverse  of  fortune.  Disgraced 
by  their  country,  they  descended  in  poverty,  ^lorrow  and 
infamy,  to  their  graves ;  leaving  it  for  posterity  to  do  justice 
to  their  memory.  ^ 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Pausaiuas  and  Aiistides  com- 
manded the  Greeks  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Platsa, 
where  the  Persians  received  their  last  defeat  under  Mardo- 
nius.  Pftusanias  afterwards,  lost  to  all  true  s<iise  of  recti- 
nde  and  honor,  became  a  traitor,  and  suffered  the  punish- 
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ment  he  deserved.  His  coUeague,  Aristides,  thoiigh  once 
banished  upon  suspicion,  was  recalled,  and  was  able  fully 
to  demonstrate  his  innocence.  He  lived  to  a  great  age, 
enjoying  the  highest  honors  of  public  confidence,  and  was 
sumamed  the  Just,  But  to  no  commander  did  the  Greeks 
owe  more,  than  to  Themistocles.  Historians  generally 
allow  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  invasion,  undei 
Darius  Hystaspes,  the  Greeks  were  of  opinion,  that  there 
would  never  be  another  invasion.  Themistocles  assured 
them  to  the  contrary.  He  clearly  foresaw,  that  what  ad- 
vantage had  been  gained  over  the  Persians  would  rather 
rouse  their  resentment,  and  stimulate  their  ambition,  than 
break  their  spirit  He  said,  therefore,  that  the  baUle  of 
Marathon  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  more  glorious  contest ;  and, 
by  his  counsel  and  authority,  the  Athenians  were  prevailed 
upon  to  forsake  their  city,  which  they  could  not  have  de- 
fended, and  risk  their  fortune  at  sea.  That  was  doubtless 
their  salvation,  as  their  naval  skill  far  excelled  that  of  the  ' 
Persians ;  and  even  when  their  fleets  were  drawn  up  in 
sight  of  each  other,  the  policy  of  Themistocles  brought  on 
an  engagement,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  both  fleets,  and,  by 
that  means,  gave  the  victory  to  Greece,  which  did  in  reality 
decide  the  fate  of  the  war. 

To  the  superior  genius  of  Themistocles,  therefore, 
Greece  was  indebted  for  her  liberties,  and  her  existence  as 
a  nation ;  and  to  the  same  the  world  is  indebted  for  pre- 
serving a  nation,  who  were  the  fathers  of  literature  and 
government  But  his  services,  however  important  to  his 
country,  or  to  the  world,  could  not  save  him.  The  Spartans 
regarded  him  vnth  the  most  implacable  hatred  and  malice. 
They  implicated  him,  as  being  concerned  in  the  treason 
and  treachery  of  Pausanias,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished. 

[More  particular  account  of  Themistocles, — ^Themistocles 
acted  a  most  distinguished  part  upon  the  theatre  of  Greece, 
in  one  of  the  most  eventful  penods  of  her  history.  His 
qualities  were  rather  dazzling  than  amiable.  They  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  admiration,  rather  than  gain  the 
confidence,  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Of  his  ambition  and  love  of  glory,  a  striking  proof  is 
recorded  by  Plutarch,  who  relates,  that  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  which  Miltiades  gained  so  splendid  a  victory, 
Themistocles  was  observed  to  retire  from  society,  and  spend 
many  successive  nights  in  pensive  solitude.  When  hi* 
friends  anxiouslv  inouired  into  the  cause  of  this  dpnrp««ion 
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of  mind,  he  replied,  that  '^  the  trtmhies  of  Miltiades  would 
not  permit  him  to  sleep."  Indeed  the  great  object  of  his 
life  seems  to  have  been,  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  superior- 
ity, not  only  in  Athens,  but  through  all  Greece.  This  was 
the  secret  spring  of  all  his  political  measures.  If  he  exert- 
ed himself  to  procure  the  banishment  of  the  virtuous 
Aristides,  it  was  not  from  any  conviction,  that  that  decided 
patriot  was  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  but  merely 
from  a  dread  of  his  inflexible  justice,  envy  at  his  growing 
popularity,  and  a  desire  to  exclude  a  formidable  rival,  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  If  he  proposed  to  the 
Athenians  to  collect  a  powerful  fleet,  it  was  manifestly  in- 
tended to  prepare,  not  only  for  the  approaching  conflict  with 
Persia,  but  for  a  yet  more  arduous  struggle,  which  his 
discerning  mind  foresaw,  between  his  own  country  and  the 
rival  states  of  Greece,  in  which  Athens  would  owe  her 
superiority  solely  to  her  maritime  strength.  If  he  sug- 
gested to  the  Athenians  the  propriety  of  quitting  their  city, 
of  fortifying  the  Pireus,  and  of  greatly  augmenting  their 
fleet — ^if  he  continually  urged  the  Athenians  to  some  new 
enterprise,  whether  just  or  unjust — all  these  measures  were 
obviously  the  result  of  seLlsh  and  unprincipled  ambition, 
though,  in  some  instances,  they  were  eminently  beBeficiaJ 
to  his  country,  and  might,  at  first  view,  be  ascribed  to  patri- 
otic motives.  • 

But  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  glory,  may  be  drawn  from  the  nefari- 
ous design  he  communicated  to  Aristides,  of  burning  the 
ships  of  the  allies,  at  a  moment  in  which  they  were  engaged 
in  defending  the  common  liberties  of  Greece — a  proposal, 
at  which  that  upright  statesman  started  back  with  horror, 
pronouncing  it  the  most  unjust  and  perfidious  of  projects. 
Through  his  whole  administration,  indeed,  he  evinced  a 
total  disregard  to. justice  in  the  means  he  adopted  for  the 
attainment  of  his  wishes.  If  a  system  of  duplicity  and  dis- 
simulation, carried  on  under  the  disguise  of  truth  and  honesty, 
be  essential  to  state-policy,  the  world  has  scarcely  ever  seen 
a  more  finished  statesman  than  Themistocles,  who  was  a 
perfect  master  in  all  these  arts. 

His  artifices  were,  for  a  time,  successful.  He  saw  the 
republic  of  AtheT:s  flourish ;  his  own  authority  was  unbound- 
ed ;  not  •  a  rival  could  stand  against  him ;  he  was  the 
popular  idol,  whom  all  Greece  consented  to  worship.  His 
msatiable  ambition  could  scarcely  desire  more  homage  and 
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•ppkiue,  than  was  rendered  him  hy  the  Qreeksj  who  hat] 
assembled  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  after 
the  victory  at  Salamis.  This  pinnacle  of  fame  was  a  dan* 
gerou9  eminence  to  a  character  so  susceptible  of  flattery, 
so  fond  of  admiration,  as  Themistocles  ;  an  eminence  from 
which  he  was  shortly  afterwards  suddenly  precipitated.  The 
people  of  Athens  grew  tired  of  their  idol,  and  threw  it  down 
Irom  the  lofty  pedestal  on  which  th^y  had  placed  it  The- 
mistocles, in  his  turn,  becaofe  an  object  of  jealous  suspicionr 
He  was  pronounced  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
banished  for  ten  years. 

Themistocles  retired  first  to  Argos ;  but  was  ^oon  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  the  territories  of  Greece,  on  account  of  ^ 
^e  suspicion  generally  entertained  of  his  having  been  im- 
plicated in  the  treason  of  Pausanias.  It  sufficiently  appeared 
in  the  trial,  and  after  the  death  of  that  traitor,  that  Themis- 
tocles was  informed  of  the  conspiracy,  and  concealed  it; 
while,  in  his  private  letters  to  Pausanias  on  the  subject,  he 
rejected,  with  indignation,  every  proposal  to  join  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Lacedemonians  were,  on  many  accounts, 
highly  incensed  against  him,  and  lefl  no  means  untried  to 
procure  a  sentence  of  death  against  one,  whom  they  had  ever 
considered  the  secret  enemy  of  Sparta.  From  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Admetus,  king  of  Molossus, 
who  had  previously  entertained  the  deepest  resentment 
against  him ;  but,  now  he  saw  his  dread  adversary  a  wretched 
exile,  supplicating  his  protection,  he  generously  forgot  all  his 
former  enmity,  and  made  his  own  palace  the  asylum  of  the 
distinguished  outlaw. 

Yet,  even  here  Themistocles  did  not  consider  himself 
beyond  the  grasp  of  his  enemies.  He  escaped  to  Persia, 
and  sought  the  protection  of  Artaxerxes.  When  the  un- 
fortunate exile  was  arrived  at  tiie  pcdace  of  that  monarch, 
he  waited  on  the  captain  of  the  guard,  requesting,  as  a 
Grecian  stranger,  to  have  permission  to  speak  with  the  king. 
The  officer  informed  him  of  a  certain  ceremony,  without 
which  none  were  allowed  that  honor.  Themistocles  prom- 
ised to  comply ;  aikl,  falling  on  his  face  before  the  king, 
declared  his  name,  his  country  and  misfortunes.  ^'  I  have 
done,"  said  he,  "my  ungrateful  country  services  more 
than  once,-  and  am  now  come  to  offer  my  services  to  you. 
My  life  is  in  your  hands.  You  may  now  exert  your  clem- 
ency, or  display  your  vengeance.  By  the  former,  you 
will  preserve  a  faithful  suppliant     By  the  latter,  you  will 
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destioj  the  greatest  enemy  to  Greece.'^  The  king  was  struck 
with  admiration  at  his  eloquence  and  intrepidity.  He  even 
gave  him  three  cities  for  his  support,  and  had  hkn  maintained 
in  the  utmost  splendor. 

In  this  manner,  he  lived  in  affluence  and  contented  riavery, 
until  the  king  thought  of  sending  him,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  against  Athens.  The  consciousness,  that  he  should 
be  instrumental  in  overturning  \  city,  which  had  been  made 
to  flourish  by  his  counsels,  gave  him  inexpressible  pain. 
He  found  himself,  at  last,  unable  to  sustain  tne  conflict  be- 
tween his  gratitude  to  the  king,  and  his  love  to  his  country ; 
and  therefore  resolved  upon  dying,  as  tiie  only  means  of 
escaping  from  his  perplexity.  He  prepared  a  solemn  sacri-> 
flee,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  friends,  when,  after  embracing 
them,  and  taking  a  last  farewell,  he  swallowed  poison,  which 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  at  Magn^ia,  aged 
threescore  and  five  years.] 

In  a  former  chapter,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  great  line 
of  history  (i.  e.  if  we  follow  tLe  course  of  empire)  would 
scarcely  strike  into  Greece,  till  the  era  of  Alexander.  But 
this  remaik  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  extremely  limit- 
ed ;  for  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  ever  aflbr- 
wards,  nothing  remained  with  the  Persians  but  tiie  shadow 
of  empire.  For,  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Greeks,  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  were  will- 
ing to  accept  of  peace  on  any  terms. 

By  a  most  vigorous  system  of  war,  arts,  agriculture  and 
commerce,  the  Grecian  empire  now  spread  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  from  Syria  to  the  Bosphorus  of 
Thrace,  owned  her  sovereignty,  including  all  the  adjacent 
islands.  It  extended  also  on  the  shores  of  £urope,  from 
Epirus  round  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  and  stretching  to 
Macedon,  Thrace  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 

Soon  aher  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenians 
rebuilt  their  city,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Xerxes ;  or 
rather  built  it  anew,  and  enclosed  it  with  walls,  whose 
height  and  solidity  rendered  them  impregnable  to  any 
common  form  of  attack.  They  also  built  the  famous  harbor, 
called  the  Pirteus,  which  lay  about  five  miles  from  the 
citadel  of  Athens.  This  harbor  was  large,  and  convenient 
for  the  whole  Grecian  navy.  Here  a  new  city  directly 
arose,  neariy  of  equal  size  with  Athens.  This  new  city, 
the  harbor,  and  the  intermediate  buildings,  were  soon  after, 
in  the  administration  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  enclosed 

6« 
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in  walls  of  amazing  strength,  extending  from  the  old  city ; 
so  that  the  enclosing  walls  of  Athens  were  upwards  of 
eighteen  miles  in  length. 

Under  the  administration  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  these 
and  various  other  public  works  were  completed;  so  that 
Athens  now  began  to  assume  a  form  andi»  aspect  exceed- 
ingly magnificent  and  splendid.  If  Babylon,  Nineveh,  oi 
Persepolis,  covered  a  greater"  extent  of  ground,  if  they 
contained  structures  of  greater  dimensions,  still  their  real 
glory  and  magnificence  bore  no  comparison  to  the  superb 
structures,  to  which  Grecian  architecture  gave  birth ;  and 
their  internal  decorations,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Athens  and  of  other  Grecian  cities,  were  like  the  huge 
caverns  and  gloomy  vaults  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
Not  far  from  3iis  period,  the  republic  of  £lis  built  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter ;  a  work  equalled  in  no 
subsequent  age.  To  afford  diversity  to  the  young  reader, 
we  shall  here  give  a  brief  description  of  this  famous  temple, 
abridged  from  Dr.  Gillies. 

There  had  long  subsisted  a  contest  between  the  Eleans 
and  I^sans,  concerning  the  right  of  superintending  the 
ceIM)ration  of  the  Olympic  games.  Tliis  quarrel  resulted 
in  a  war,  in  which  the  Pisans  were  conquered,  and  all  their 
effects  were  appropriated  to  the  building  of  a  temple  to 
Jupiter,  by  whose  assistance  the  Eleans  were  supposed  to 
be  victorious. 

This  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order,  built  of  stone  re- 
sembling the  Parian  marble,  and  encircled  with  a  superb 
colonnade.  Its  dome  was  60  feet  in  height,  90  broad,  and 
230  long.  It  was  covered  with  a  rare  kind  of  marble,  cut 
m  the  form  of  tiles.  At  each  extreme  of  the  roof  stood  a 
golden  vase,  and  in  the  middle  a  golden  Victory;  below 
which  was  a  shield  embossed  with  Medusa's  head,  of  gold. 
On  the  pediment  stood  Pelops  and  Oenomaus,  ready  to 
begin  the  Olympic  race  in  the  presence  of  Jupiter.  This 
vault  was  adorned  with  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithse.  The  labors  of*  Hercules  distinguished  the  princi- 
pal entrance* 

After  passing  the  brazen  gates,  you  discover  Iphitus,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  founded  die  Olympic  games,  crowned  by 
his  spouse,  Echechiria.  Thence  the  way  led,  through  a 
noble  portico,  to  the  majestic  creation  of  Phidias,  the  Athe- 
nian ;  which  formed  the  grand  ornament  of  the  temple,  as 
well  as  of  Greece.     The  god  was  sitting  on  a  throne,  apd 
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of  such  cologsal  stature  that  his  head  reached  the  roof,  6G 
feet  in  height  This  mighty  image  was  composed  of  gold 
and  ivory.  In  his  left  hand  was  a  burnished  sceptre,  in 
his  right  an  image  of  Victory,  and  on  his  head  an  enamelled 
erown  of  laurel.  His  robes  and  sandals  were  variegated 
widi  flowers  and  animals  of  gold.  His  throne  was  of  ivory 
and  ebony,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  feet  whicn 
supported  it,  and  the  fillets  which  joined  them,  were  adorn* 
ed  with  innumerable  figures,  among  which  were  the  Theban 
children  torn  by  sphinxes,  and  Apollo  and  Diana  shooting 
the  beautiful  and  once  flourishing  family  of  Niobe.  Upon 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  throne  were  eight  stat- 
ues, representing  the  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a  beautiful 
figure,  resembling  young.  Pan tarses,  the  favorite  scholar  of 
Phidias,  who,  in  the  contest  of  the  boys,  had  lately  won 
the  Olympic  prize.  On  the  ibur  pillars,  which  between 
the  feet  sustained  the  throne,  were  delineated  the  Hes- 
perides,  guarding  the  golden  apples;  Atlas  with  mighty 
eflbrt  sustaining  Uie  heavens,  with  Hercules  ready  to  assist 
him;  Salamine  with  naval  ornaments  in  her  hands,  and 
Achilles,  supporting  the  beautiful  en>iring  Penthesilea. 

But  the  ornaments  of  this  temple  and  statues  were  in- 
describable ;  presenting  at  once  to  the  eye,  a  scene  of  ele- 
gance, beauty  and  majesty,  which  no  words  can  paint 
There  were  in  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  four  other  temples, 
if  not  equal  in  all,  yet  far  superior  to  this,  in  some  respects, 
(viz.)  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  Eleusis  in  Attica;  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus ;  of  Apollo,  at  Miletus,  and  of  Jupiter,  at 
Athens. 

During  this  period,  the  Greeks  seemed  to  unite  every 
thing  in  their  character  and  actions,  which  was  bold,  enter- 
prising or  great ;  but  we  cannot  add,  every  thhig,  that  was 
just,  generous  and  humane.  Many  of  their  greatest  men  they 
banished ;  some  on  real  conviction,  but  more,  it  is  presumed, 
on  suspicion,  from  the  base  motives  of  jealousy  and  envy ; 
and  the  season  of  happiness  and  glory  for  the  Greeks  scarce- 
ly arrived,  before  it  was  forever  past.  They  now  began  to 
feel  the  corrupting  influence  of  wealth,  power  and  prosperity. 
Luxuries,  like  an  overwhelming  flood,  rolled  in  from  every 
quarter ;  and  the  insolence  of  prosperity,  and  pride  of  em- 
pire, struck  at  the  heart  of  public  morals  and  virtue,  and 
began  secretly  to  undermine  that  power,  which  had  raised 
the  Greeks  to  snch  an  exalted  height 
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The  career  of  those  great  men^  we  have  just  mentioned; 
was  scarcely  past,  when  the  administration  of  Pericles  open* 
ed  scenes  more  splendid,  more  flattering  to  the  vanity,  and 
more  corrupting  to  the  virtue,  of  Athens,  than  any,  which 
had  heen  before  his  day.  Pericles  was  endowed  with 
every  accomplishment  necessary  to  enable  him  to  influence 
and  to  govern.  The  most  persuasive  and  commanding 
eloquence,  added  to  the  greatest  personal  attractions  and 
intellectual  powers,  rendered  him  the  most  extraordinary 
man  of  his  time.  He  was  artful,  bold  and  magnificent 
Be  was  a  friend  to  every  thing  great  and  elegant  in  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  a  professed  republican ;  an  accomplished  cour- 
tier ;  capable  of  building  cities ;  of  commanding  armies ;  of 
leading  men's  understanding  by  thfr  force  of  his  reasoning, 
however  fallacious,  and  of  inflaming  their  passions  by  his 
oratory.     It  is  said,  that  he  Sundered  when  ne  spake. 

Ambition  was  his  ruling  principle.  His  schemes,  which 
were  generally  concerted  with  policy,  and  executed  with 
success,  tended  uniformly  to  sink  the  states  of  Greece  into 
one  general  mass,  on  which  he  might  raise,  adorn  and 
glorify  the  Athenian  empire.  In  short,  his  aim  was  to  make 
Athens  the  supreme  arbiter  of  Greece,  and  himself  the  head 
of  Athens. 

The  history  of  Greece,  from  the  battle  of  Platsea  till  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  history  of 
governments,  and  of  arts  and  sciences.  We  shall  pass  over 
tiiis,  therefore,  a  period  of  about  50  years,  and  proceed  to 
a  brief  survey  of  that  war ;  and  we  shall  see  its  causes  early 

Slanted,  and  its  eflects,  gradually  forming  the  theatre  for  the 
lacedonian  conqueror. 
The  warlike  Medes  were  inebriated  by  the  wealth  and 
luxuries  they  found  in  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  which  they 
subdued.  The  Persians  drank  the  same  deadly  draught  from 
the  conquest  of  the  second.  The  Greeks  were  efieminated 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  Romans,  as  we 
shall  see  in  tracing  our  line,  experienced  the  same,  in  the 
conquest  of  Carthage  and  Greece.  Throughout  all  anitient 
history,  we  see  virtue,  industry  and  bravery  combined  with* 
ambition,  raising  nations  to  empire;  and  we  see  wealth, 
'uxury  and  vice,  undermining  and  plunging  them  down  ti* 
Jestniction. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  ascendency,  which   tlb 
Soartans  gained  among  the  states  of  Greece,  in  the  firs. 
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■gesof  those  repuWcs.  At  firet,  it  wu  real ;  tt  length,  only 
nomiiial;  but  after  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis  and 
PlatiBa,  it  existed  no  longer.  The  Athenians  seem  to  have 
been  superior  to  their  sister  states  in  genius,  enterprise  and 
local  situation.  The  gradual,  but  powerful  operation  of 
these,  together  with  many  other  advantages,  more  particular 
and  accidental,  rendered  them  superior  to  alL  But  by  what- 
ever causes  they  acquired  superiority,  one  thing  is  certain, — 
they  used  it  with  far  less  moderation  than  the  Lacedemoni*^ 
ana  had  done  before  them.  The  menacing  tone,  and  haugh- 
ty air,  they  assumed,  were  but  ill  calculated  to  promote  their 
ancient  union ;  and  indeed  they  now  seemed  only  solicitous 
to  extort,  by  force,  from  their  neighbors,  degrading  acknowl- 
edgments BSkd  humiliati||LConce8sions. 

This  haughty  and  overbearing  spirit  deariy  appeared  in 
the  administration  of  Pericles.  His  lofty  and  aspirmg  genius, 
his  bold  and  animated  eloquence,  prevailed  on  his  country- 
men to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  assert  their  right  to  suprem- 
acy. The  consequence  was,  the  extinction  of  all  union, 
general  resentment,  combinations,  conspiracies,  and  civil  and 
desolatiiig  wars.  In  the  general  calamities,  Athens  shared 
largely.  The  Peloponnesian  war  was  productive  of  incalcu- 
lable evils;  evils  of  which  Greece  never  recovered;  equally 
subversive  of  morals,  liberty  and  empire ;  and  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  conquest  by  Philip. 

The  spates  of  Greece,  vtrith  equal  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation, received  ambassadors  from  Pericles,  together  wiUi 
a  mandate,  that  all  the  states  and  colonies  should,  by  their 
deputies,  assemble  at  Athens,  to  adopt  measures  for  rebuild- 
ing ruined  temples,  and  paying  due  respects  to  the  immortal 
gods,  for  their  assistance  in  the  Persian  war.  An  order  so 
extraordinary,  in  so  imperative  a  tone,  was  ^received  by  manv 
with  deep  disgust,  and  secret  murmurs ;  by  the  Spartans,  with 
resentment  and  derision ;  and  by  none  with  due  submission, 
but  those  states,  whose  dependence  had  already  ensured 
their  acquiescence.  The  tendency  of  this  measure  was,  to 
render  Aliens  the  source  of  authority,  and  the  centre  of  de- 
liberation, action,  power  and  honor. 

When  Pericles  understood  how  this  requisition  was  re- 
ceived at  Laeedem<m,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  with 
his  usual  forcible  and  figurative  style,  "  I  behbld  war 
advancing,  with  wide  and  rapid  steps,  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus." In  Ais  conflict  of  power,  policy,  wealth  and  ambi* 
tion,  it  was  perceived,  that  Athens  and  Sparta  must  form 
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the  two  rallying  points ;  and  both  those  powers  had  endeav- 
ored, by  every  artifice  of  open  and  secret  negotiation,  to 
strengthen  their  cause  by  leagues,  alliances  and  auxiliaries. 

This  memorable  war  was  begun  by  the  Corinthians  and 
Corcyreans,  a  colony  from  Corinth,  about  439  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

Corcyra  is  an  island  near  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  East  of  it  lies  the  kingdom  of  Epirus ;  and  west,  the 
bay  of  Tarentum.  This  island  has  been  famous  even  from 
the  times  of  Homer,  who  calls  it  Phoeacia.  Its  present 
name  is  Corfu.  From  remote  antiquity,  this  island  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  wealth,  beauty,  and,  at  times,  for  its  naval 
and  military  character.  The  republic  of  Corinth  had  early 
sent  &  colony  to  Corcyra,  which  Mpn  grew  into  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  state,  and  was  able  lo  resist  the  haughty  and 
imperious  requisitions  of  the  mother  country.  Nor  shall  we 
find  a  more  convenient  place  than  this,  to  notice  an  essential 
blemish  in  the  moral  and  political  character  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

The  spirit  of  emigration  and  colonizing  prevailed  more 
with  the  Greeks  than  with  any  other  nation,  ancient  or* 
modem.  It  was,  indeed,  the  natural  result  of  their  national 
character,  form  of  government,  and  local  situation.  Enlight- 
ened, free,  independent  and  enterprising,  the  defenceless 
state  of  many  of  their  more  barbarous  neighbors  invited 
their  aggressions ;  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  surround- 
ing seas  gave  ample  room  and  full  scope  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  roving  and  restless  propensities.  They  emigrated, 
invaded,  conquered  and  colonized.  And,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  could  their  powers 
have  been  brought  to  a  common  focus,  by  a  plan  of  policy 
sufficiently  strong  and  combining,  they  would  have  formed 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  nation  ever  known.  But,  in 
this  respect,  they  were  far  behind  the  Romans.  Divided  into 
small  independent  governments,  tiiey  were  distracted  and 
torn  by  mutual  jealousies ;  and  their  caprice,  tyranny  and 
vengeance,  were  often  wreaked  upon  their  refractory  colo- 
nies, towards  whom  they  made  it  a  point  to  preserve  an 
attitude  the  most  commanding  and  supercilious.  A  predom- 
inance of  this  unhappy  temper  occasioned  perpetual  broils, 
and,  at^last,  brought  on  an  eventful  struggle,  from  the  deplo- 
rable consequences  of  which  Greece  never  recovered. 

After"some  battles  and  various  success,  the  Corcyreans, 
finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being  overcome,  applied 
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to  Ath^is  for  aid,  which  was  granted.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  war  is  prosecuted  with  vigor;  the  Athenians  send  aid 
to  Corcyra.     Corinth  is  over-matched,  and  applies  to  Sparta 
and  the  Peloponnesian  states ;   and  they,  at  length,  fall  in 
on  the  part  of  Corinth.     Thus,  instead  of  Corinth 
and  Corcyra,  were  seen  Athens  and  Lacedemon  in     ^^j 
the  field  of  action,  the  states  of  Greece  divided,  and 
the  devastations  of  war  spreading  over  their  fairest  provinces. 

The  Spartans,  if  in  any  degree  less  warlike  than  in  former 
times,  were  certainly  more  enlightened,  more  politic,  and 
directed  hy  matnrer  counsels.  Their  bravery  and  fortitude 
were  still  terrible  to  the  haughty  Athenians ;  and  Pericles 
himself  might  have  seen  reasons  for  wishing,  that  he  had 
been  satisfied  with  a  more  tacit  acknowledgment  of  Athenian 
greatness;  especially,  when  he  now  often  saw  that  proud 
capital  tottering  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  exposed  to  the 
fortune  of  a  most  eventful  war,  and  severely  distressed  by 
pestilence. 

While  the  confederate  armies  were  ravaging  the  country 
of  Attica,  even  almost  to  the  gates  of  Aliens,  a  dreadful 
plague  broke  out  in  that  city.  As  its  first  appearance  was 
at  the  Pirffius,  it  was  generally  believed  to  have,  been  im- 
ported from  abroad,  in  the  Athenian  vessels.  This  was 
about  the  year  before  Christ,  430. 

[Some  particulars  of  the  Pelopannenan  War. — ^When  it  was 
perceived,  that  the  first  object  of  the  Spartan  league  would 
De,  to  invade  Attica  with  an  ove^jvhelming  force,  Pericles 
prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  retire  into  the  city,  which 
had  been  strongly  fortified,  and  leave  their  villas  and  fields 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  invading  army.  While  they 
thus  stood  on  the  defensive  at  home,  he  proposed,  that  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  should  make 
reprisals  upon  the  territories  of  Sparta  and  her  allies,  by 
committing  similar  ravages  on  their  coasts,  and  oblige  diem 
ultimately  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Attica. 

A  temporary  clamor  was  excited  against  Pericles,  when, 
from  the  walls  of  their  city,  the  Athenians  saw  their  man- 
sions consumed  by  the  flames,  and  the  fruits  of  their  fields 
reaped  by  hostile  hands — ^when  the  melancholy  tidings 
reached  tibem  of  the  total  devastation  of  their  late  fertile 
borders.  But  that  statesman,  relying  on  the  success  of  hb 
plan  of  defence,  made  no  reply  either  to  their  menaces  or 
entreaties.  The  result,  he  had  anticipated,  quickly  follow- 
td.     The  confederate  army  under  Archidsonus,  kincr  '^^ 
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Lacedemon,  straitened  for  supplies,  and  unequal  to  the 
siege  of  AUieus,  was  recalled,  to  defend  their  own  coasts 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  Athenian  fleet  In  consequence 
of  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  inexpe- 
rience of  their  adversaries  in  conducting  sieges,  the  balance 
of  success,  during  several  years  of  the  war,  was  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  former.  But  an  enemy  of  a  far  different 
description  awaited  them,  whose  feaurful  ravages  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  In  the  second  year  of  the  reloponne- 
sian  war,  lust  at  the  time  in  which  the  whole  population 
of  Attica  had  taken  refuge  from  a  second  invading  army, 
within  the  walls  of  Athens,  a  plague  broke  out  in  tb^  city, 
than  which  a  more  terrible  is  scarcely  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  history.  It  is  related,  that  it  began  in  £thiopia;  whence 
it  descended  into  Egypt;  thence  into  Lybia  and  Persia; 
and,  at  last,  broke  like  a  flood  upon  Athens.  This  pesti- 
lence batfled  the  utmost  efforts  of  art  The  most  robust 
constitutions  were  unable  to  withstand  its  attacks.  No 
skill  could  obviate,  nor  remedy  dispel,  the  terrible  infec- 
tion. The  instant  a  person  was  seized,  he  was  struck  with 
despair,  which  quite  disabled  him  from  attempting  a  cure. 
The  humanity  of  friends  was  fatal  to  themselves,  as  it  was 
ineffectual  to  the  unhappy  sufferers.  The  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  baggage,  which  had  been  removed  out  of  the  country 
into  the  city,  increased  the  calamity.  Most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  want  of  lodging,  living  in  little  cottages,  in  which 
they  could  scarcely  brea&e,  while  the  burning  heat  of  the 
summer  increased  the  pestilential  malignity.  They  were 
confusedly  huddled  together,  the  dead  as  well  as  the  dying ; 
some  crawling  through  the  streets ;  some  lying  along  by 
the  sides  of  fountains,  whither  they  bad  endeavored  to 
repair,  to  quench  the  raging  thirst,  which  consumed  them. 
Their  very  temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies;  and 
every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image  of  death, 
without  the  least  remedy  for  the  present,  or  the  least  hopes 
with  regard  to  futurity.  It  seized  all  with  such  violence, 
that  they  fell  one  upon  another  as  they  passed  along  the 
streets.  It  was  also  attended  with  such  uncommon  pesti- 
lential vapors,  that  the  very  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  though 
famishing  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  would  not  touch  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  of  it  Even  those  who  recovered, 
it  left  such  a  tincture  of  its  malignity,  that  it  struck  upon 
their  senses.  It  sometimes  effaced  the  notices  and  memory 
of  all  the  passages  of  their  liv«8 ;  and  they  knew  neither 
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tfaemsehres,  nor  their  nearest  relations.  Its  moral  influence 
has  been  represented  as  still  more  deplorable.  The  unhap- 
py citizena  became  hardened  and  llcentiouS|  dreaming  only 
of  present  pleasure,  while  dropping  hourly  into  their  graves. 

Amid  these  complicated  miseries,  arising  from  the  mar 
lignant  influence  of  pestilence  and  war,  the  firmness  of 
Pericles  remained  unshaken.  He  was  even  able,  by  his 
eloquence  and  courage,  to  revive  tie  drooping  hopes  of 
the  Athenians.  They  were  preparing  to  renew,  with 
vigor,  the  plans  of  conquest,  which  nad  been  interrupted  bv 
this  dire  calamity,  when  their  admired  leader  was  nimseu 
cut  ofif  by  the  plague,  which  broke  out  afresh,  and  commiir 
ted  new  ravages.  When  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  his 
friends  expatiated,  in  his  hearing,  on  the  success  of  his 
army,  and  the  many  trophies  he  had  erected  in  commemo- 
ration of  splendid  victories  obtained  over  the  enemies  of 
his  country ;  "  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  expiring  chief,  "  dwell 
not  on  these  actions,  which  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  for^ 
tune  than  skill.  You  have  forgotten  the  most  valuable 
part  of  my  character,  and  that  alone  on  which  I  can  now 
reflect  with  pleasure— that  none  of  my  fellow-citizens  have 
been  compelled,  through  any  action  of  mine,  to  assume  a 
mourning  robe."  It  is  no  doubtful  proof  of  the  distinguish- 
ed talents  of  this  illustrious  Athenian,  that  he  administered 
public  aflairs,  either  conjointly  with  Cimon  or  alone,  during 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and  those,  too,  the  most  critical  and 
perilous  in  the  annals  of  the  republic. 

The  third  year  of  the  war  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
sieges  of  Potidea  by  the  Athenians,  and  of  Platea  by  the 
Peloponnesians.  The  former  of  these  places  was  soon 
taken;  but  the  latter  made  a  most  vigorous  defence. 
Though  a  small  city,  and  containing  but  comparatively  a  few 
soldiers,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  500  Plateaus  and  Athe- 
nians, withstood  the  whole  strength  of  the  Spartan  confed- 
eracy nearly  five  years.  When  at  length  they  were  conv- 
pelled  to  capitulate,  the  conditions  granted  them  were 
most  honorable ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  allied  army  obtainr 
ed  possession  of  the  citadel,  than  they  disgracefully  violated 
the  treaty,  and  put  to  death  all  the  garrison,  that  had  sur- 
rendered themselves,  in  reliance  upon  the  faith  of  Sparta. 
What  would  Lyeurgus  have  said  to  these  degenerate 
children  ? 

During  the  siege  of  Plate  a,  Lesbos  revolted  from  Athens 
This  island  was  Oxe  most  flourishing  and  valuable  of  all  her 
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proviuces.  Spartan  emissaries  bad  seduced  ihe  LesbiaQS 
to  tliis  dangerous  revolt  These  deluded  islanders  were 
soon  reduced  with  shame  and  degradation. 

This  insurrection  was  followed  by  new  disturbances  at 
Corcyra,  attended  with  the  most  dreadful  carnage.  To  the 
disgrace  both  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  they  interfered 
in  this  civil  discord,  not  to  conciliate,  but  to  inflame  the 
passions,  and  strengthen  the  animosities  of  the  two  conflict- 
ing parties.  For  a  considerable  time,  the  principal  city 
was  one  continued  scene  of  atrocious  murders.  Tne  tem- 
ples, the  altars  of  their  gods,  as  well  as  the  habitations  of 
Aeir  citizens,  streamed  with  blood.  Eurymcdon,  the  Athe 
nian  commander,  not  only  was  the  spectator  of  this  lamenta 
ble  tragedy,  but  continually  urged  the  enraged  populace 
to  greater  enormities.  Such  cruelties  were  practised,  that, 
in  ftiture  times,  all  sanguinary  scenes  were  compared  to  "  a 
Corcyrean  sedition.'^ 

About  this  time,  the  public  opinion  at  Athens  was  divided 
bet\^'een  two  individuals  of  widely  different  character,  but 
whose  influence  in  the  republic  was  nearly  balanced. 
One  of  these  was  Nicms,  who  ^vas  a  most  able  and  success- 
ful commander,  yet  a  strenuous  advocate  for  peace.  Though 
he  had  frequeufiy  led  to  victory  both  the  neets  and  armies 
of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  he  used  every  advantage  as 
an  additional  argument  for  an  immediate  negotiation ;  and 
still  urged  his  countrymen  to  lose  no  time  in  terminating 
those  hostilities,  which  he  deplored  as  the  heaviest  calamity, 
that  could  have  befallen  them.  But,  in  all  his  benevolent 
efforts  to  procure  a  cordial  reconciliation,  he  was  constantly 
opposed  by  Cleon,  a  turbulent  demagogue,  who,  by  the 
most   daring   effrontery  and   infamous  vices,  inflamed   the 

f)assions  of  the  multitude,  and  elevated  himself  from  the 
owest  condition  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  republic.  This 
bold  and  arrogant  declaimer  lost  no  opportunity  of  censuring 
the  tardy  measures  and  timid  policy  of  Nicias,  and  even 
iharged  him  with  cowardice  and  corruption. 

An  incident  occurred,  which  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  self-importance  and  popularity  of  this  pretended  patriot 
The  Spartans  had  committed  an  oversight  in  transporting 
a  considerable  number  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens 
to  Sphacteria,  a  small  and  barren  island,  opposite  to  Pylus, 
which  had  recently  been  taken  by  the  Athenians.  Here 
they  were  blockaded,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities, 
bv  an  Athenian  squadron.     In  the  first  moment  of  conster- 
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fwtios,  the  Licedemoiiiijis  toed  for  |ieace^  Mid  I^netan 
strongly  recommeDded  to  his  felloiv-dtizens  to  embrace  so 
faTorable  an  opportiHiity  of  obtaining  advantageous  terms. 
But  Claon  contended  wUh  vehemence  against  the  measure, 
at  a  time  in  which  the  Sfiartan  nobility  were  at  their  mercy. 
He  ofiered  to  go  with  a  small  force  to  Sphacteria,  and  take 
possession  of  the  Spartan  prisoners  immured  there.  He  was 
taken  at  his  word ;  and  by  accident,  rather  than  by  skill,  ac- 
complished the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken.  The  Spcirtan 
ganison  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Inflated 
with  this  unesqpected  and  unmerited  success,  Cleon  now 
aapired  to  the  most  important  stations,  and  promised  speedily 
to  repair  the  losses,  wmch  had  been  sustained  in  remote  prov- 
inces, by  the  victories  of  Braaidas  over  the  Athenian  genor 
rab,  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides. 

But  Cieon  little  knew  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had 
imposed  upon  himseH*,  or  the  character  of  the  distinguished 
warrior,  with  whom  he  was  to  contend.  With  heedless 
presumption,  he  rushed  forward  to  meet  the  brave,  the  skil- 
ful, the  victorious  Brasidas. 

The  two  armies  met,  and  fought  under  the  walls  of  Am- 
phipolts.  lu  thb  engagement,  botii  the  commanders  were 
slain.  The  Athenian  fled  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  and  was  killed  by  a  private  soldier,  that  ha{^ned 
to  meet  him  in  hb  flight ;  the  Spartan  received  a  mortal 
wound  towards  its  conclusion,  and  expired  in  the  arms  of 
victory. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  peace  being  now  removed  by 
the  death  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon,  and  l^th  the  contending 
powers  having  been  instructed  by  the  suflerings  they  had 
endured,  as  well  as  exhausted  by  their  continued  labors, 
a  sincere  desire  of  mutual  accommodation  was  expressed. 
The  Athenians  were  anxious  to  recover  their  Thracian  and 
Macedonian  possessions,  which  the  arms  of  Brasidas  had 
wrested  from  them,  and  (he  Spartans  no  less  anxious  to 
regain  the  distingubhed  prisoners  that  had  been  captured 
in  Sphacteria.  Nlcias  was  appointed  by  the  former,  and 
Pleistonax  by  the  latter,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate.  A 
truce  for  one  year  was  first  proposed;  then  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  for  fifty  years,  and,  finally,  a  league 
off*en8ive  and  defensive  was  ratified  by  botii  psjrties.  The 
olive  branch  of  peace  was  hafled  with  the  utmost  demon- 
itratimis  of  joy.  This  b  genemlly  denominated  the  Peace 
•0/  JNldoiy  from  the  gceat  influence  exerted  by  that  excellent 
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man  in  piocurmg  it    This  event  took  place  in  the  teMtU 
year  of  tne  war,  B.  C.  421. 

This  alliance  between  Athens  and  Laeedemon  gave 
offence  to  the  greater  part  of  die  remaining  states  of 
Greece,  who  considered  it  a  formidable  combination  of 
those  powerful  states  against  themselves.  Corinth  was  the 
first  to  remonstrate  against  the  treaty;  by  which  it  was 
contended,  that  the  weak  were  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  strong,  and  virtually  deprived  of  their  independence. 
The  Argives  entered  so  far  into  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  Corinthians,  as  to  form  a  league  for  the  protection  of 
the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  invit^  all  the  omer  republics 
to  unite  with  them.  In  the  mean  time,  mutual  jecdousies 
jevived  between  the  ancient  rivals,  Athens  and  Laeedemon, 
who  accused  each  other  of  having  failed  to  perform  the 
conditions  of  the  late  treaty.  The  Athenians  had  refused 
to  surrender  the  Island  of  Pylus,  which  they  had  taken 
during  the  war ;  and  the  Spartans  had  entered  into  a  sepa- 
rate sJliance  with  the  Beotians,  contrary  to  the  late  con* 
tract,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  ''  no  treaty  should  be 
made  without  the  concurrence  of  both  parties."  These, 
grounds  of  complaint  would  easily  have  been  removed  if 
&e  peaceful  Nicias  had  possessed  unlimited  powers.  But  a 
youtn  of  illustrious  birth,  of  fascinating  manners,  of  seductive 
and  brilliant  talents,  then  began  to  make  a  figure  at  Athens, 
and  aspired  to  the  direction  of  the  republic  This  youth 
was  Alcibiades,  the  relative  and  pupil  and  exact  counterpart 
of  Pericles;  the  intimate  friend  and  beloved  companion  of 
Socrates ;  but,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  Athenian  state.  He  first  prevailed  on  the  Adienians  to 
enter  into  the  Argtve  alliance;  and  afterwards,  by  a  dis- 
honest artifice,  outwitted  the  LacedenKmian  ambassadors, 
who  came  with  full  powers  to  settle  differences  and  explain 
misunderstandings.  He  persuaded  them,  under  a  color  of 
friendship,  not  to  let  the  people  know,  at  first,  what  full 
powers  their  commission  gave  them ;  but  to  intimate,  that 
they  came  only  to  treat,  and  make  proposals;  for  that, 
otherwise,  the  Athenians  would  grow  insolent  in  theii 
demands,  and  extort  from  them  unreasonable  terms.  They 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  prudence  and  sincerity 
of  this  advice,  that  he  drew  them  from  Nicias,  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  himself;  and,  the  next  dti^,  when  the  people 
were  assembled,  and  the  ambassadors  introduced,  Alcibift- 
rles,  vriih  a  very  obligmg  air,  demanded  of  them,  with  what 
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powers  they  were  come.  They  made  answer,  that  thej 
were  not  come  as  plenipotentiaries.  Upon  which,  he  in- 
stantly changed  his  voice  and  countenance,  and,  exelaimiug 
against  them  as  notorious  liars,  bid  the  people  take  care 
how  they  transacted  any  thing  with  men  on  whom  they 
cofdd  place  so  little  dependence.  The  people  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  in  a  rage. 

Unable  to  rest  till  some  object,  commensurate  to  his  vast 
ambition,  presented  itself^  Aicibiades  procured  his  electtou 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Athenian  army,  and  prevailed 
upon  his  fellow-citizens  to  undertake  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Sicily. 

When  the  question  was  debated  in  the  Athenian  senate 
and  before  the  general  assembly,  it  was  itrenuously  opposed 
by  Nicias,  who  used  many  arguments  to  prove  the  impolicy 
and  hazard  of  the  projected  expedition ;  and  concluded  with 
warning  the  magistrates  and  elder  citizens  against  the  wild 
ambition  of  Aicibiades  and  his  youthful  companions,  whose 
measures,  he  predicted,  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
state.  But  ineffectual  were  his  remonstrances  and  entreat- 
ties,  when  the  youthful  orator  arose,  and  drew  a  flattering 
picture  of  the  wealth  of  Sicily,  the  ease  with  which  it  might 
be  subjugated,  and  the  door  it  would  open  to  further  and 
more  ^endid  conquests.  Already  he  imagined  Sicily  and 
Carthage  and  Africa  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Athens',  or  pour- 
ing their  riches  into  her  treasury.  Dazzled  with  these  bril- 
liant prospects,  the  assembly  decreed  war  with  Sicily,  and 
appointed  Nicias,  Aicibiades  and  Lamachus  joint  coounan- 
ders  of  the  expedition. 

The  last  attempt  of  Nicias  to  dissuade  his  countrymen 
from  this  fatal  enterprise,  by  magnifying  the  difficulty  of  its 
execution,  produced  an  opposite  effect  The  obstacles, 
which  were  unable  to  conquer,  only  animated  the  courage 
of  the  assembly;  and  it  was  determined,  that  the  generals 
should  be  invested  with  full  authority  to  raise  such  sums  of 
money,  and  to  levy  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  might  ensure 
success  to  their  arms. 

The  magnitude  of  the  preparations  increased  the  hopes 
and  the  ardour  of  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  republic.  The  old 
expected  that  nothing  could  resist  such  a  numerous  and 
well-equipped  armament  The  young  eageriy  seized  an 
occasion  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge  in 
a  distant  navigation,  and  to  slnure  the  honors  of  such  a  glo- 
rious enterpnse.  The  rick  exulted  in  displaying  their 
7» 
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magnificeace;  the  poor  rejoiced  iu  their  assoraiice  of  pay, 
sufficietit  to  relieve  their  present  wants,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  curtaining  by  their  arms  the  means  of  future  ease  and  hap 
pmess.  Instead  of  finding  any  difficulty  to  complete  the 
levies,  the  great  difficulty  consisted  in  deciding  the  prefer- 
ence of  valor  and  merit  among  those  who  solicited  to  ser^'e ; 
and  the  whole  complement  of  forces,  to  be  employed  by  sea 
and  land,  consisted  of  chesen  men. 

Amidst  the  general  alacrity  felt,  or  at  least  expressed,  by 
the  people  of  all  desci^tions,  (for  the  dread  of  incurring 
public  censure  made  several  express  what  they  did  not  feel,) 
Socrates  alone  ventured  openly  and  boldly  to  condemn  the 
expedition,  and  to  predict  the  future  calamities  of  his  coun- 
try. But  the  audiority  o£  the  sage  was  unable  to  check  the 
course  of  their  endiusiasm. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  Athens,  whether  citizens  or  strangers,  assembled  early  in 
the  Pireus,  to  admire  the  greatest  armament  ever  collected 
in  a  Grecian  harbor.  A  hundred  gidleys  were  adorned  with 
all  the  splendor  of  naval  pomjp;  the  troops  destined  to.em- 
bcu'k  vied  with  each  other  m  the  elegance  of  their  dress 
and  the  brightness  of  their  arms.  The  alacrity  painted  in 
every  face,  and  the  magnificence  displayed  with  profusion 
in  every  part  of  the  equipage,  represented  a  triumphai  show, 
rather  tiian  the  stem  image  of  war.  But  the  solidity  and 
ffreatness  of  the  armament  proved,  that  it  was  intended 
JOT  use,  not  for  ostentation.  Amidst  this  glare  of  external 
pageantry,  which  accompanied  the  adventurous  youth,  their 
friends  and  kinsmen  could  not  suppress  a  few  partine  tears, 
when  they  considered  the  length  of  the  voyage,  their  va- 
rious dangers  by  flood  and  field,  and  the  uncertainty  of  be- 
holding again  the  dearest  pledges  of  their  affection  But 
these  partial  expressions  of  grief  were  speedily  interrupt- 
ed by  the  animating  sounds  of  the  trumpet,  which  i^^sued 
at  once  from  a  hundred  ships,  and  provoked  sympathetic 
acclamations  from  the  shore.  The  captains  then  offered 
solemn  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  were  answered  by  cor- 
responding vows  from  the  spectators.  The  customary  liba- 
tions were  poured  out  in  goblets  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
after  the  triumphant  Pean  had  been  sung  iu  full  chorus,  the 
whole  fleet,  at  once,  set  sail,  and  contended  for  the  prize  of 
naval  skill  and  celerity. 

Scarcely  had  they  arrived  in  ^ily,  when  Alcibtade^  was 
recalled,  to  take  his  trial  for  alleged  impieties  and  sacnlege. 
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The  Ciondsct  of  the  Sieiliioi  vru  then  devofared  ou  NictftSi 
whose  inilitary  talents  had  9tood  a  long  and  severe  test 

Nicias  was  at  first  successful,  as  he  had  hitherto  always 
been.  But  the  tide  of  success  soon  turned.  The  Syra* 
eusans  were  animated  by  the  presence  and  aided  by  the 
talents  of  Gylippus,  a  Lacedemonian  general,  who  had  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  besieged  city^  at  the  head  of  a  few 
Spartan  troops.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  Athenian 
invaders  met  with  nothing  but  a  train  of  defeats  and  calam- 
ities. In  one  of  the  first  engagements  with  the  Syracusans, 
Lamachus  was  killed;  a  brave  and  enterprising  general, 
whose  loss,  at  such  a  ^crisis,  was  severely  felt.  Soon  after, 
an  epidemic  disease,  which  spread  through  the  Athenian 
camp,  and  with  which  Nicias  himself  was  afiected,  commit* 
ted  fearful  ravages.  This  malady,  added  to  the  harassing 
and  destructive  warfare,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  obliged 
the  Athenian  general  to  write,  in  the  most  pressing  terms, 
for  immediate  supplies.  An  attempt  was  made  to  retrieve 
their  losses,  by  a  powerful  reenforeement,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Demosthenes*  and  Eurymedon.  But  the  attempt 
was  fruitless.  Gylippus  attacked  them  in  separate  bodies ; 
and,  having  reduced  them  to  the  most  distressing  extremities^ 
compelled  the  several  divisions  of  the  Athenian  army  to  sur* 
render.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the  Syracusans,  that  they 
doomed  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  to  labor  in  the  quarries, 
or  sold  them  as  slaves,  except  the  generals  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes, who  were  put  to  death,  notwithstanding  the  ear* 
nest  entreaty  of  Gylippus  to  save  their  lives. 

One  circumstance,  that  serves  to  enliven  the  gloom,  and 
diminish  the  horrors,  of  diis  calamitous  scene,  is  deserving 
of  particular  notice.  The  Sicilians  were  so  enchanted  with 
the  tenderness  and  melody  of  the  verses  of  Euripides,  when 
recited  by  their  Athenian  captives,  that  they  liberated  all, 
who  were  able  to  repeat  his  most  beautiful  passages.  These 
emancipated  captives  hastened  back  to  Athens,  and  cast 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  venerable  poet,  and  hailed  him, 
with  tears  of  joy,  as  their  deliverer  from  dreary  bondage  and 
lingering  death. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens,  the 
citizens,  at  first,  would  not  believe  it,  and  even  sentenced 
1o  death  the  man  who  first  published  the  tidings ;  but  when 
it  was  confirmed^  all  the  Athenians  were  seized  with  the 

*  Perhaps  groatrgrandfather  of  the  immortal  orator. 
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utmost  coiistemation.  The  venerable  members  of  tba 
Areopagus  expressed  the  majesty  of  silent  sorrow ;  bnt  the 
piercing  cries  of  wo  extended  many  a  mile  along  the  lofty 
walls,  which  joined  the  Pireus  to  the  city ;  and  the  licentions 
populace  raged  with  unbridled  fury  against  the  diviners  and 
orators,  whose  blind  predictions  and  ambitious  harangues 
had  promoted  an  expedition  eternally  fatal  to  their  country. 
The  distress  of  the  Athenians  was  too  great  to  admit  the 
comfort  of  sympathy ;  but,  had  they  been  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, they  had  little  reason  to  expect  that  melancholy  conso- 
lation. The  tidings  so  afflicting  to  them  gave  unspeakable 
joy  to  their  neighbors.  Many  feared,  most  hated,  and  all 
envied  a  people,  who  had  long  usurped  the  dominion  of 
Greece ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  many  of  the  allies 
and  dependents  prepared  to  assert  their  rights.  Cicero  had 
reason  to  observe,  speaking  of  the  battles  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  that  it  was  there  the  troops  of  Athens,  as  well  as 
their  galleys,  were  ruined  and  sunk ;  and  that,  in  this  harbor, 
the  power  and  glory  of  the  Athenians  were  miserably  ship- 
wrecked. 

The  disasters  experienced  by  the  Athenians  in  Sicily; 
and  their  more  recent  sufferings  under  the  cruel  tyranny  or 
the  Four  Hundred,*  were  soon  foi^otten,  when  Alcibiades 
turned  the  tide  of  success  in  their  favor,  by  a  short  but 
triumphant  career  of  victory.  But  no  sooner  was  that 
consummate  general  dismissed  and  exiled,  than  the  state  of 
the  Athenian  republic  became  more  hopeless  and  desperate 
than  ever.  A  few  efforts,  indeed,  were  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, which  resembled  the  faint  struggles  of  an  expiring 
warrior.  But,  from  that  time,  it  was  evident  to  every 
observer,  that  the  ancient  and  once  flourishing  republic, 
which  had  alone  withstood  the  legions  of  Persia,  was  upon 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Two  things  accelerated  this  event,  th« 
divided  counsels  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  renewed  vigof 
of  the  Spartans.      The  former  appointed  no  less  than  ten 


•  The  tyranny  of  the  Four  Hundred  waa  a  temporary  change,  that 
took  place  in  the  government  of  Athens,  about  the  time  in  which 
Alcibiades  waa  recalled.  The  conduct  of  this  aristocracy  waa  moat 
sanoruinary — their  measures  most  oppressive.  Every  day  of  their 
Bhort  reign  was  characterized  bv  new  atrocities ;  every  vestige  of 
freedom  was  abolished ;  and  Athens  was  on  thf^int  of  being  sold, 
by  her  unprincipled  rulers,  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans. 


e<muikuiderS)  with  equal  powers,  to  succeed  Alcibiades  m 
the  command  of  the  ileet.  Some  of  these  were  men  of 
approved  valor  and  patriotism ;  but  others  were  either  little 
known,  or  notorious  only  for  their  vices.  These  counter- 
acted each  other,  and  gave  additional  energy  to  the  decided 
measures  of  Lysander,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  forces  by  land  and  sea;  a  gene- 
ral of  pre-eminent  talents,  but  disgraced  by  the  most  sordid 
avarice,  and  a  total  want  of  integrity. 

As  Lysander  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  Grreece,  at 
that  time,  and  was  the  means  of  producing  a  fatal  change  in 
tlie  character  and  laws  of  Sparta,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  describe,  more  particularly,  the  principles  on  which  he 
acted,  in  his  brilliant  administration.  Nothing  could  be 
more  remote  from  genuine  Spartan  integrity,  than  the 
political  conduct  of  Lysander,  through  every  step  of  his 
public  life.  His  ruling  passion  was  avarice ;  but  the  means 
of  gratifying  this  insatiable  desire  were  matters  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him.  Justly  or  unjustly,  by  force  or  fraud, 
he  was  bent  upon  aggrandizing  himself  and  enriching  his 
country.  He  scrupled  not  to  pursue  this  unworthy  object 
by  the  adoption  of  measures  the  most  perfidious  and  unjust 
Not  content  with  the  ^loils  of  war,  and  what  are  usually 
considered  the  legitimate  fruits  of  conquest,  he  wrested, 
with  the  hand  of  violence,  the  property  of  the  defenceless, 
or  obtained,  by  craft  and  intrigue,  those  treasures,  which  he 
was  imable  to  seize  by  force.  Now  he  was  seen  levying 
contributions  on  the  Ionian  cities  and  states,  with  the  assumed 
authority  of  an  eastern  despot ;  and  now  most  obsequiously 
soliciting  pecuniary  aid  at  the  subordinate  courts  of  Persian 
satr^s,  submitting  tamely  to  their  insults,  and  flattering  their 
vices,  with  the  hope  of  securing  their  wealth*  Ifaving  suc- 
ceeded beymid  measure  in  his  avaricious  designs,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  s^iate  of  Sparta,  by  bribery  and  corrupt 
mfluence,  to  repeal  those  taws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had 
.  forbidden  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  coin  into  the 
lepublic;  and  then  poured  a  stream  of  ill-gotten  wealth 
into  his  country,  n^ich  soon  enervated  and  destroyed  it 
The  perfidiousness  of  his  character  may  be  gathered  from 
the  favorite  maxim  ascribed  to  him,  and  in  which  he  glo- 
ried ;  "  Children,"  said  he,  "  should  be  deceived  with  toys, 
but  men  by  oaths." 

Such  was  the  general  oharactei:  of  the  person  who  was 
chosen  by  the  Spartans  to  prosecute  the  war  in  a  season  of 
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pnhlie  daDg^r,  aii4  when  more  than  ordinary  r^gopt  wm 
necessary*  jN^or  were  they  disi^pointed  in  the  ex|>eelatiom 
they  had  indulged  ol  his  success.  After  having,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  coinmand,  gained  several  victories  both  by  sea 
and  land)  he  was  superseded  by  another  general ;  since,  by 
the  laws  of  Sparta,  no  commander,  however  successful  he 
might  have  been,  eould  retain  his  appointment  loiter  than 
one  year.  Galiicratidas,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  genuine 
Spartan,  not  unworthy  of  the  purest  days  of  the  republic, 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  unprincipled  and  avaricious  Lysan- 
der.  Ignorant  of  the  laiiguage  and  manners  of  a  court, 
unaccustomed  to  flatter  those  whom  he  despised,  and  too 
independent  to  brook  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  pomp, 
Galiicratidas  soon  found  it  was  vain  to  solicit  the  Persian 
court  for  supplies;  nOr  could  he,  like  his  predecessor, 
extort  them  from  those  who  were  in  alliance  with  them. 
Counteracted  in  all  lus  efforts  by  Lysander,  who  had  unwil-< 
Ungly  resigned  the  command  to  him,  and  cut  off  from  all 
resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  risk  an  engagement  with  a  very  superior  force, 
near  Uie  islands  or  rocks  of  Aigiausae,  south  of  Leri>os. 
All  that  determined  valor  could  accomplish,  was  done  by 
Galiicratidas,  before  he  received  his  mortal  wound;  but, 
after  that  event  took  place,  the  Athenians  took  and  destroys 
ed  a  great  part  of  the  Spartan  fleet  The  victory  they 
obtained  was  dearly  purchased,  but  complete.  Yet  such 
was  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  the  cMM]uerors, 
that  they  tried  tixe  ten  commanders  of  the  fleet,  on  a  charge 
of  having  neglected  to  pay  funeral  honors  to  the  slain, 
eight  of  whom  were  condemned,  and  six  executed ;  none  of 
the  senate,  except  Socrates,  having  dared  to  expose  this 
unjust  sentence. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Galiicratidas,  die  command 
of  the  Spartan  forces  was  again  intrusted  to  Lysander,  who 
soon  afterwards  seized  a  favorable  moment,  near  Egos  Po- 
tamos,  when  a  great  part  of  the  crews  of  the  Athenian 
jjf^'  ships  were  on  shore,  to  bring  up  his  fleet,  and,  almost 
without  resistance,  take  possession  of  the  whole  fleet 
of  Athens,  consisting  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  gal- 
leys. Five  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  all  of  whom  were 
massacred  by  Lysander. 

The  total  annihilation  of  their  fleet  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Athenians.  The  only  staff,  on  which  they  had  so  fre- 
cpently  leaned  in  the  hour  of  extreme  debility,  vras  now 


hreken.  Thek  U$t  resouree  ht4  failed  then.  Th«« 
remained  nothing  to  impede  the  victorious  progress  of 
Lysander,  who  boasted,  with  truth,  that,  iu  one  hour,  he 
had,  and  almost  without  bloodshed,  t^rmiaated  a  war  of 
tweilt7*ieTen  years.  After  having  occupied  the  few  re* 
maining  cities  and  fortrasaes,  tlmt  stiU  adhered  to  the 
Atherians,  he  besieged  Athens  bodi  by  sea  and  land.  Its 
inhabitants,  unshaken  by  adversity,  and  gathering  energy 
from  despair,  resolved  to  defend  the  city  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  even  passed  a  decree  to  punish  those,  who 
should  first  propose  to  surrender*  Famine  and  disease,  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  protracted  siege,  at  length 
prevailed,  and  eompeUed  this  high*-mi&ded  pec^ple  to 
negotiate  with  their  aneient  rivaL  The  eloquent  Tlie- 
ramenes  and  nine  others  were  deputed  as  ambasMdors,  with 
full  powers,  to  cimduct  the  negotiatioB.  The  terms, 
proposed  by  the  Spartans,  and  to  w^ich  the  Athenians  were 
ultimately  obliged  to  accede,  were  most  hum&tiating.  The 
eity  was  to  be  surrendered,  and  oeev^ed  by  a  Spartan 
garrison ;  the  waUs  and  fortifications  of  the  city  and  harbor 
to  be  demolished;  all  their  ships  of  war,  except  twelve 
galleys,  to  be  given  up ;  and  they  were  to  enter  into  a 
league,  to  serve  the  Lacedemonians  in  all  their  military  or 
navid  eiq>editions,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  No  sooner 
was  this  treaty  ratified,  than  Lysander  entered  Athens  in 
triumph,  and  demolished  the  wdls  to  the  sound  of  martial 
music,  which  oelehtated  the  deHveranoe  of  Greece  from  the 
tyranny  of  Athens.] 

Thus  on  the  16th  of  M^,  404  years  before  Christ,  at  the 
end  of  27  3rears  from  the  commencement  of  tins  unhappy 
conflict,  Athens,  the  glory  of  Greece,  the  mistress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  was  taken  by.  the  confederate  armies,  and 
her  walls,  her  towers  and  her  fortresses,  levelled  to  the 
ground. 

The  day,  says  Dr.  Gillies,  was  concluded,  by  Ae  victo- 
rious confederate  armies,  with  a  magnificent  festival,  in 
which  the  recitation  of  poems,  ss  usual,  formed  a  part  of 
the  entertainment  Among  other  pieces,  was  rehearsed 
the  Electra  of  Euripides,  and  partictdarly  that  affecting 
chorus,  "We  cmne,  O  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  thy 
rustic  and  humble  roof."  These  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when  the  whole  assembly  melted  into  tears.  The 
foriorn  condition  of  that  young  and  virtuous  princess,  ex- 
pelled the  royal  palace  of  her  fiither,  and  inhabiting  a 
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miserable  cottage,  in  want  and  wretdiedness,  recalled  to 
mind  the  dread&l  yidssitiides  of  fortune,  which  had  befallen 
Athens,  once  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  sovereign  of  Greece, 
but  deprived,  in  one  fatal  hour,  of  her  ship«,  her  walls  and 
her  strength,  and  reduced  from  the  pride  of  prosperity  and 
p^wer  to  misery,  dependence  and  servitude,  without  exert- 
ing one  memorable  effort  to  bri^ten  tiie  last  momenft  of  her 
destiny,  and  to  render  her  fall  illustrious. 

The  Peloponnesians  vainly  boasted,  that  the  fall  of  Athens 
would  be  the  era  of  Grecian  liberty.  Athens,  indeed,  tasted 
that  bitter  cup,  which  lawless  pride  and  ambition  generally 
present  to  their  votaries.  By  her  situation,  her  genius  and 
prosperity,  she  seemed  designed  as  the  guardian  of  Greece ; 
but  her  ambition  to  govern  or  to  conquer,  which  none  inflam- 
ed more  than  Pericles,  was  as  rash  and  presumptuous  as  it 
was  foolish  and  vain.  Athens,  thus  humbled,  prostrated,  and 
crushed,  never  rose  to  her  former  state ;  and  the  powers, 
which  triumphed  over  her,  were  involved  in  her  destiny ; 
resembling  the  members  of  a  body,  which  revolt  irom  the 
head,  cast  it  down,  and  trample  it  in  the  dust 

[Socrates. — Socrates,  the  most  distinguished  among  ancient 
philosophers,  was  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  a  statuary.  He 
was  bom  at  Athens,  B.  C.  470.  He  was  educated  in  his 
father's  profession;  which  seems  to  have  impressed  his 
mind  with  a  taste  for  propmtion  and  beauty,  both  as  they 
appear  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  But  his  insatis^le 
ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  tiie  increasing  inter* 
est  he  felt  in  physical,  literary  and  moral  researches,  pre- 
vented him  from  continuing  to  practise  an  art,  which  was 
then  in  high  repute,  and  in  which  he  would  probably  have 
risen  to  eminence.  He  was  endowed  with  a  penetrating 
and  comprehensive  mind;  and  became  eminently  distin- 
guished as  an  instructer.  He^  possessed  unexampled  good 
nature  and  a  universal  love  to  mankind.  After  attending 
all  the  public  schools,  and  inquiring  diligently  into  the 
ditferent  systems  taught  in  them,  he  arrived  at  a  decided 
conviction,  that  theytr^vere  completely  erroneous,  and  more 
calculated  to  bewifder,  than  to  instruct  He  rightly 
judged,  that  the  best  use  of  knowledge  is  to  form  principles 
of  action.  The  subtUties,  the  speculations,  the  theories  of 
preceding  philosophers,  he  therefore  rejected,  as  worse 
than  useless ;  and  undertook  to  teach  all,  who  were  willing 
to  receive  his  instructions,  a  more  simple,  pure  and  practical 
system  of  ethics.    -So  attentive  was  he  to  the  happiness  and 
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advantage  of  bis  country,  that  he  seemed  the  comiBon  fiilher 
of  the  republic.  Bnt  as  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  coirect  the 
aged,  and  to  induce  people  to  change  long  cherished  ^in- 
eiples^  he  devoted  his  labors  prineipally  to  the  instruction 
of  youth.  He  had  no  open  school,  like  the  rest  of  the 
philosophers,  nor  set  times  for  his  lessons.  He  had  no 
oenches  prepared;  nor  did  he  ever  mount-  a  professor's 
chair.  He  was  the  philosopher  of  all  times  and  seasons. 
He  taught  in  all  places  and  upon  all  occasions — in  walking, 
conversation  at  meals,  in  the  army  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  senate  and  people. 
He  disputed  in  a  great  measure  by  means  of  questions.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  interrogative  method  (^  di^iu^pg 
is  still  denominated  Socratic,  By  means  of  his  questions, 
he  was  wonderfully  successful  in  confuting  and  confounding 
the  sophists,  in  detecting  their  frauds,  and  unmasking  their 
characters. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  po^  was  engaged  to  expose 
him  upon  the  stage.  He  composed  a  piece  called  the  CUmdsj 
in  which  he  introduced  the  philosopher,  suq>ended  in  a 
basket,  utteritig  the  most  ridiculous  absurdities*  Socrates, 
who  was  present  at  this  exhibition,  showed  not  the  least 
emotion,  and  as  some  strangers  were  present,  who  desired 
to  know  the  original,  for  whom  the  play  was  intended,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  showed  himself  during  the  whole 
representation.  This  was  &e  first  blow  struck  at  him ;  and 
it  was  not  till  twenty  years  after,  that  Melitos  appeared  in 
a  formal  manner  as  hjs  accuser,  and  entered  a  regular  pro- 
cess against  him.  His  accusation  consisted  of  two  heads. 
The  first  was,  that  he  did  not  admit  the  gods  acknowledged 
by  the  republic,  and  introduced  new  divinities ;  the  second, 
that  he  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens.  Melitus  concluded 
with  inferring,  that  sentence  of  death  ought  to  be  passed 
against  Socrates.  How  much  truth  was  contained  In  the 
first  part  of  the  charge,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that,  amidst  so  much  zeal  and  superstition  as  then 
reigned  in  Athens,  he  never  durst  openly  oppose  the  receiv- 
ed religion.  But  it  is  very  probable,  from  the  discourses  he 
frequency  held  with  his  friends,  that,  in  his  heart,  he  de- 
spised and  derided  their  momitrous  opinions  and  ridiculous 
mysteries,  as  having  no  other  foundation  than  the  fables 
of  the  poets ;  and  Aat  he  had  attained  to  the  notion  <rf  the 
one  only  true  God. 
8 
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The  fneotls  of  Soenteft  too  plfdnly  peoeeived  the  daogeii 
nrhicfa  threatened  him,  and  earnestly  desired  to  exert  their 
inftiience  and  talents  on  his  behalf.  The  eloquent  Lysia&^ 
espeoialljy  who  had  been  one  of  his  disciples,  and  was 
affectionately  attached  to  him,  earnestly  entreated  p^umiiA- 
sion  to  deliver  a  pathetic  oration  he  had  prepared  for  the 
occasion ;  but  Soontes,  while  he  admired  the  composition, 
as  a  display  of  talent,  peremptorily  reused  the  request, 
because  its  tone  was  too  supplicatory  for  a  character  un- 
justly accused.  He  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  under- 
take his  own  defence,  not  so  much  with  the  hope  of  pro* 
tracting  his  hfe,  as  in  compliance  with  the  pressing  solicita- 
tions «?  his  friends.  Dunng  his  trial  h  %  employed  neither 
arSfice  nor  eloquence.  He  had  no  recourse  to  solicitation 
or  entreaty.  But  his  discourse  was  bold,  manly,  generouS) 
without  passion,  without  emotion,  full  of  the  noble  liberty 
of  the  philosopher,  with  no  other  ornament  than  that  of 
truth,  and  brightened  universally  with  &e  character  and 
language  of  innocence. .  ^'  My  whole  employment,''  said  h^i 
^  is  to  persuade  the  young  and  old  against  too  much  love 
for  the  body,  for  riches  and  all  other  precarious  things; 
and  against  too  little  regard  for  the  soul,  which  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  their  affection.  Pass  on  me  what  sentence 
you  please,  Athenians ;  hut  I  can  neither  repent,  nor  change 
my  conduct  I  must  not  abandon  nor  suspend  a  function, 
which  €k>d  himself  has  imposed  on  me.  He  has  charged 
me  with  the  care  of  instructing  my  fellow-oitizens.  Should 
you  resolve  to  acquit  me,  I  should  not  hesitate,  for  the 
future,  to  make  answer,  Athenians,  I  honor  and  love  you. 
But  I  shall  choose  to  obey  Grod  rather  than  you;  and,  to  my 
latest  breath,  shall  never  renounce  my  pluiosophy,  nor  cease 
to  exhort  and  reprove  you,  according  to  my  custom,  by 
telling  each  of  you,  when  you  come  in  my  way,  '  My  good 
friend,  and  citizen  of  the  most  famous  city  in  the  worlc^  for 
wisdom  and  valor,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  have  no  other 
thoughts,  than  of  amassing  wealth,  and  of  acquiring  glory, 
credit  and  dignities,  while  you  neglect  the  treapures  of 
prudence,  truth  and  wisd<Mn,  and  take  no  pains  in  rendering 
your  soul  as  good  and  as  perfect  as  it  is  capable  of  being  ?' '' 
After  some  farther  ob9'^rv«tion8,  he  remarks,  ^^  For  the  rest, 
Athenians,  if,  in  my  present  extreme  danger,  I  do  not  imitate 
the  behavior  of  those,  who,  upon  less  emergencies,  have 
implored  and  supplicated  their  judges  with  tears,  and  have 
brought  forth  their  children,  relations  and  friends  into  court. 


h  IB  noithioiifl^  pride  and  obfUaaey)  nor  my  contejnpt  for 
you,  but  sole^  fqr  your  hoiior»  and  lor  tbat  of  the  whole 
city.  You  should  know,  that  there  are  among  our  citizens 
Jtbose,  who  do  not  r^ard  death  a9  an  evil,  and  who  jpve 
that  name  only  to  injustice  and  infamy." 

Socrates  pronounced  this  discourse  with  a  firm  and 
intrejnd  tone.  His  air,  his  action,  his  visage,  expressed 
nothing  of  the  accused.  His  steady,  uninterrupted  course 
of  obstinate  virtue,  which  had  made  him,  in  many  cases, 
appear  singular,  and  oppose  whatever  he  thought  illegal  or 
un}uat,  wiSiout  any  regard  to  times  or  persons,  had  procured 
him  a  great  deal  of  envy  and  ill-will ;  so  that,  however  slight 
the  proofs  against  him,  the  feu^tion  was  powerful  enough  to 
find  him  giulty.  He  was  condemned  to  drink  the  juice  8[ 
hemlock. 

Socrates  received  his  sentence  with  the  utmost  composure. 
ApoUodorus,  one  of  his  disciples,  launching  out  into  bitter 
invectives  and  lamentations,  taat  his  master  should  die  inno- 
cent ;  "  What,"  replied  Socrates,  with  a  smile,  "  would  you 
have  me  die  guilty  ?  Melitus  and  Anytus  may  kill,  but  they 
cannot  hurt  me."    . 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  delayed  thirty  days,  on 
account  of  a  law,  which  prohibited  the  putting  to  death  of 
any  criminal  during  the  absence  of  the  priest  of  Apollo,  who 
annually  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Delos,  to  oner  sacrifices.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  the  prison  was  continually  thronged  with 
his  affectionate  disciples,  who  came  to  administer  to  his  com- 
fort, and  receive  his  last  instructions. 

The  day  before  his  execution,  Crito,  his  intimate  friend, 
came  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  to  let  him  know,  that 
it  depended  only  upon  himself  to  quit  the  prison ;  that  the 
jailor  was  gained ;  that  he  would  find  the  doors  open,  and 
offered  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Thessaly.  Socrates  laughed 
at  his  proposal,  and  asked  him  whether  he  knew  any  place 
out  of  Attica  where  people  did  not  die  ?  Crito  urged  the 
thing  very  seriously,  adding  argument  upon  argument,  to 
induce  his  escape.  Socrates  expressed  his  gratitude,  but 
rejected  his  offer ;  because  he  considered  it  unjust  to  escape 
from  the  laws. 

The  day  of  his  death  was  employed  in  conversing  with 
his  friends  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  he 
endeavored  to  prove.  M  sunset  the  cup  of  poison  was 
brought  by  a  servcmt  of  the  magistrates,  wno  was  so  much 
affeded  tbat  he  turned  his  back  and  fell  a  weeping.     So- 
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crates,  ba%'iiig  taken  the  cup,  kept  silence  for  some  time,  and 
then  drank  off  the  draught  with  an  amazing  tranquillity  of 
aspect 

Such  wad  the  end  of  this  great  f^bsopher,  in  the  seven« 
tieth  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  400. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  alter  his  death  that  the  people 
began  to  perceive  and  lament  their  mistake.  Ath^s  was 
in  universal  dismay  and  consternation.  All  exercises  were 
suspended,  and  his  accusers  called  to  account  for  his  death. 

After  some  time  the  inhs^itants  of  the  city  put  on  mourn* 
ing  for  him,  as  if  a  public  calamity  had  befallen  them ;  and 
all  agreed  to  censure  his  accusers  and  judges,  some  of 
ij^om  were  put  to  death,  and  others  banished.  Nor  were 
the  Athenians  satisfied  with  these  transient  expressions  of 
regret  They  decreed  the  ilighest  honors  to  his  memory. 
They  erected  a  statue  of  brass,  executed  by  Lysippus,  in 
the  most  frequented  place  of  resort  They  enrolled  his 
name  among  their  subordinate  divinities,  and  dedicated  a 
temple  to  his  memory.] 

[jRnc  Arts, — From  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  power  to 
the  death  of  Alexander,  a  period  of  180  years,  the  genius 
of  Greece  was  displayed  in  the  brightest  splendor.  The 
name  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  was  celebrated  in 
festivals ;  their  works  were  exhibited  at  the  public  ganet) ; 
and  they  were  reputed  to  confer,  by  every  specimen  of 
their  art,  distinguished  honor  upon  their  country.  The 
monuments  of  their  talents  reflected  lustre  upon  their  char- 
acter, and  gave  it  the  highest  respectability;  as  it  was 
their  noble  province  to  express  the  likeness  of  heroes,  and 
to  imbody  the  perfections  of  tlie  gods.  To  be  publicly 
distinguished  with  higher  honors  than  his  competitors,  was 
the  great  object  of  the  artist,  and  his  unremitting  and  ardent 
efforts  to  e'xcel  them,  gave  to  his  works  that  grace,  beauty 
and  spirit,  that  exquisite  expression  of  passions,  and  that 
appropriate  dignity  of  character,  which  mark  their  finest  per- 
formances. 

The  arts  brought  to  recollection  by  the  most  lively 
images  the  great  events  and  characters  of  history.  Every 
public  edifice  in  Athens  was  filled  with  the  statues  of  war- 
riors, magistrates,  legislators,  philosophers,  and  orators.  In 
one  place  stood  Miltiades  frowning  destruction  on  Persia ; 
in  another,  the  placid  Socrates,  the  thoughtful  Solon,  and 
the  impassioned  Demosthenes.  Every  street  presented  an 
Athenian  with  some  striking  example  of  valor,  wisdom,  ol 
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patriotism.  Wherever  he  tamed  hw  eyes  he  saw  some  mon- 
ument raised  to  perpetuate  the  r^own  of  his  ancestors ;  and 
the  precious  trihute  of  the  arts,  so  liherally  paid  to  all  persons 
of  genius,  courage  and  virtue,  gave  ^  keenest  exeitement 
to  the  display  of  eveiy  species  of  excellence.] 

After  this  period,  however,  many  great  men  appeared  in 
Greece;  hut  no  general  hond  of  union  could  be  formed. 
Intervals  of  peace  were  short;  and  their  few  virtuous 
characters  only  shone  like  passing  meteors,  for  a  moment. 
If  Alcibiades  was  famous  for  his  talents,  he  was  no  less 
infamous  for  his  vices;  and  the  few  ^lendid  actions  he 
performed  were  utterly  insufficient  to  counteract  the  gene- 
ral effects  of  caprice,  crooked  policy,  and  a  total  want  of 
virtue. 

Athens  had  scarcely  recovered  a  measure  of  liberty,  by  the 
exertions  of  Thrasybulus,*  and  begun  to  respire,  after  a 
shock  so  paralyzing,  and  calamities  so  dreadful,  when  war 
again  broke  out  .lliis  is  commonly  called  the  Beotian  war. 
Instead  of  rising,  as  did  the  former,  from  the  Peloponnesus, 
it  now  pointed  its  avenging  flames  toward  that  haughty  com-^ 
bination  of  powers,  and  menaced  them  with  a  fate  similar  to 
that  of  Athens.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  as  the  sun  of  ancient 
Greece  was  still  lingering  on  the  western  horizon,  as  if 
loath  to  set,  she  at  times  displayed  an  effulgence  of  genius, 
which  few  nations  could  boast,  when  enjoying  their  meridian 
of  glory.  In  the  days  of  glory  which  Sparta  and  Athene  had 
seen,  it  was  little  expected  that  Beotia  would  ever  be  the 
terror  of  Greece,  would  not  only  excite  their  jealousies,  but 
alarm  their  fears,  and  would  render  necessary  their  utmost 
exertions,  not  to  say  in  defence  of  their  honor,  but  of  their 
national  existence. 

Historians,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  allow  Epaminondas 
to  have  been  great  in  the  various  characters  of  statesman, 
hero,  patriot  and  commander.  The  Thebans  and  their 
confederates  were  led  by  this  most  accompHshed  general 
into  the  Peloponnesus.  Lacedemon  was  their  mark.  They 
ravaged  the  country  of  Laconia,  even  to  the  gates  of  Sparta. 
That  proud  and  powerful  people  had  not  seen  such  a  day 
for  five  hundred  years.  The  skill  and  valor  of  Agesilaus 
saved  them. 

*  After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  goTemment  of  Athens  was  usurp* 
ed  by  30  men,  **  the  dependants  and  creatures  of  Sparta,"  who,  on  ac* 
count  of  their  tyranny,  are  generally  called  the  Thirty  TyranUt.  From 
these  Athens  was  delivered  by  ThrasTbulns. — Ed. 

8» 
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The  course  of  huBkaa  aflurs  resembles  a  revolving  wbct!, 
some  parts  of  which  are  perpetually  rising,  some  falling ; 
some  are  up,  and  some  down.  It  is  incredible  that  Lacede- 
mon  should  be  compelled  to  apply  to  Athens  for  aid,  whom 
she  had  so  lately  conquered ;  but  this  she  did,  and  that  with 

p  success.  The  war  progressed  with  viffor,  was  pro- 
963  tracted,  had  various  turns,  and  was  at  length  termi- 
nated in  a  general  battle  at  Mantimea.  This  battle 
is  allowed  to  have  been  the  most  equally  matched,  the  ablest 
conducted^  and  the  most  bravely  fou^t,  of  any  one  ever 
fought  in  Greece.  [While  Epaminondas  was  fighting  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  with  astonishing  ardor,  a  Spartan  gave 
him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  javelin  across  his  breast  He 
was  carried  into  the  camp,  and  the  surgeons,  after  the  battle^ 
examining  the  wound,  declared  that  he  would  expire,  as 
soon  as  the  head  of  the  dart  was  drawn  out  of  it  All  pre- 
sent were  in  the  utmost  affliction,  while  the  only  concern  he 
expressed,  was  about  his  arms  and  the  fate  of  the  battle. 
When  they  showed  him  his  shield,  and  assiured  him  tliat 
the  Thebans  had  gained  the  victory,  turning  towards  his 
friends  with  a  calm  and  serene  air,-^"  All  £hen  is  well," 
said  he ;  and  soon  after  expired.  The  death  of  this  '^  won- 
der-working man,"  however,  roused  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  Spartan  allies,  and,  at  last,  rendered  the  victory  doubtful. 
It  was  claimed  on  both  sides.] 

With  Epaminondas  expired  the  martial  spirit  of  his 
country;  for,  although  the  Thebans  maintained  the  as- 
cendency for  some  years,  and  were  able  for  a  while  even 
to  control  the  decisions  of  the  Amphic^onic  council,  yet 
they  guadually  sunk  to  their  former  insignificance.  This 
great  general  terminated  his  career  in  the  2d  year  of  the 
104th  Olympiad,  363  years  before  Christ,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  last  expiring  lights  of  the  Grecian  re- 
publics. 

Eight  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Alexander 
the  Great  was  bom,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
of  heroes  and  of  conquerors.  Under  his  powerful  sceptre, 
the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  even  the  Indians,  formed  but 
one  amazing  field  of  conquest 

Empire  first  having  taken  her  flight  from  Persia  and  from 
the  Grecian  republics,  seemed  for  a  while  hovering  on  other 
shores  and  coasts,  as  in  doubt  where  to  settle. 

More  than  800  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  colony 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Tyre,  whose  history  we  have 


9in$dj  notic^  crossed  the  M^iterranem,  and  setfed  in 
A^ou  Those  enterprisiiig  adveatureiSy  eooducted  bj  the 
celebrated  Dido,  founded  the  city  and  empire  of  Carthage. 
The  Cartbagimana,  by  degrees,  extended  themselves  akmg 
the  shores  of  Africa,  and  siibdaed  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, great  part  of  Sicily,  and  even  many  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Th^  succeeded,  and  very  far  exceeded 
their  ibother  country,  in  the  empire  of  commerce,  and 
were  for  many  years  masters  of  the  sea.  But  the  Carthar 
ginians,  like  Uie  Trojans,  were  destined,  after  flourishing  a 
while,  to  enhance  ^e  triumph  and  exalt  the  fune  of  their 
conquerors.  '  They  were  checked  by  the  Greeks,  and 
flnally  subdued  by  the  Romans* 

The  Romans,  about  this  time,  flourished  under  a  consular 
administration.  Manlius  Torquatus,  Decius  Mus,  and  others, 
were  contemporary  with  Alexander.  But  the  Romans  were 
vet  unknown  to  fame;  their  wars  not  having  extended 
oeyottd  the  small  tribes  and  states  of  Italy ;  for  it  is  remark- 
<lble,  that,  aftar  Rome  had  been  an  ind^endent  state  360 
years,  her  territories  did  not  extend  twenty  miles  from  the 
city. 

But  a  power  was  now  rapidly  rising  much  nearer  to 
Greece,  which  vras  to  change  the  scene  in  Europe  and  A&ia, 
and  to  influence  the  state  of  numerous  nations  to  ages 
unborn. 

Northwestwardly  of  the  head  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
separated  from  that  sea  by  several  small  Grecian  republics, 
lay  the  country  of  Macedon.  Its  exact  size,  as  also  its 
boundaries  northwardly,  were  litde  known  even  to  the 
ancients,  and  still  less  to  modem  geogn^hers.  The  country 
was  rough,  mountainous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  wild  and 
barren.  As  early  as  the  Persian  invasion,  these  parts  were 
little  known.  They  had  been  colonized  and  subdued  by 
the  Athenians,  but  had  revolted  in  the  course  of  the  P^o- 
ponnesian  war. 

Amyntas,  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  first  prince  of  that  dynasty,  of  any  considerable  note  in 
history.  He  is  represented  by  Quintus  Curtius  as  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  equally  brave  in  the  field,  and  wise  in  coun- 
cil. But,  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  he  was  able  only  to  plant  those  seeds  of  greatness, 
which  were  afterwards  to  flourish,  and  influence  the  destiny 
of  half  ti^e  nations  of  the  earth.  During  his  reign,  the 
Macedonians  were  too  wild  and  barbarous  to  coalesce  in 
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any  setded  plan  of  pdiej,  civil  or  military.  Of  course  they 
were  kept  in  perpetual  fear  from  the  inroads  of  the  lUyrian 
tribes,  which  skirted  them  on  the  north. 

The  Greeks,  likewise,  though  wasting  away  by  swift  de- 
grees, in  the  fires  of  civil  war,  were  still  warlike  and  pow- 
erful, under  the  administrations  of  Cimon,  Pericles- and 
Epaminondas.  The  life  of  Amyntas  was  strongly  imbittercd 
by  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  in  his  own  palace,  carried  on 
by  his  famous,  or  rather  infamous  queen  Eurydice :  a  calam- 
ity, which,  amid  all  their  greatness,  seemed  to  pursue  that 
whole  dynas^  of  Macedonian  kings,  until  it  exterminated  the 
posterity  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Amyntas  had  three  sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas  and  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  lifter  a  troublesome 
reign,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander,  who 
found  full  employment  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  his  fe- 
rocious and  warlike  neighbors.  In  an  unsuccessful  war  with 
the  Illyrians,  he  was  compelled  to  become  tributary,  and  to 
give  a  royal  hostage.  He  gave  his  younger  brother  Philip, 
who,  during  his  residence  with  those  rude  but  martial  peo- 
ple, gained  a  knowledge  of  them,  which  was  afterwards  of 
eminent  service  to  him ;  though  he  was  then  but  a  boy.  On 
a  similar  occasion,  being  afterwards  sent  to  Thebes,  he  there 
enjoyed  the  greatest  advantages. 

Epaminondas  then  flourished;  and  taking  Philip  under 
his  immediate  protection  and  care,  he  educated  him,  together 
vrith  his  own  son,  in  the  Grecian  literature,  in  which  he 
made  great  proficiency.  The  school  of  adversity  gives 
lessons  of  wisdom,  and  imparts  an  energy  to  man,  almost  in- 
dispensable to  greatness.  For  the  most  part,  the  pampered 
and  delicate  children  of  easy  fortune  are  enervated  in  the 
germ  and  blossom  of  life,  and  are  forever  hushed,  on  the 
downy  lap  of  prosperity,  to  inglorious  repose. 

It  was  not  so  with  Philip.  In  those  adverse  fortunes, 
which  could  not  break  his  spirit,  he  learnt  patience,  hu- 
mility and  wisdom.  He  found  ample  resources  in  his 
own  mind,  made  strong  by  exertion,  and  rich  by  experi- 
ence. 

[Most  important  events  of  the  life  of  Philip, — After  spending 

nine  or  ten  years  in  Thebes,  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Ma- 

cedon  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas.  Possessing 

^Q      great  abilities,  and  equal  ambition,  he  east  his  eyes  over 

the  wide  prospect;  and  allured  by  the  most  brilliant 

hopes  of  aggrandizing  his  family,  invited  by  the  degenerate 


effeouBMjT  of  the  AtheoiaiiSi  the  discord  of  the  Pelopoiui&> 
Aians,  and  the  general  weakness  of  all  Greecei  he  laid  the 
plan  of  an  empire,  which  his  son  was  destined  to  execute, 
and  to  exceed. 

[Thp  circumstances  under  which  he  ascended  the  throne, 
were  peculiarly  unfavorable^  The  kingdom  was  surround- 
ed by  foreign  enemies,  and  rent  asunder  by  intestine  divis- 
ions. J  There  had  been  no  settled  administration ;  but  civil 
war,  assassinations,  revolutions  and  anarchy.  Thus  situated, 
the  first  care  of  PhHip  was  to  secure  the  affection,  to  aug- 
ment the  resources,  and  to  improve  the  discipline  of  his  peo- 
ple. With  consummate  address  he  settled  the  differences, 
that  related  to  the  regal  succession,  till  every  competitor  was 
set  aside ;  and  then  by  bril^es,  concessions,  or  vigorous  move- 
ments, he  induced  the  enemies  who  threatened  his  kingdom 
to  retire,  and  thus  freed  his  subjects  /'-x>m  the  alarm  of  inva- 
sion. A  treaty  of  peace  was  Gonclu<led  with  the  Athenians, 
and  reviving  commerce  soon  poured  a  stream  of  wealth  into 
his  impoverished  kingdom.     • 

About  this  time  two  circumstances  conspired  to  augment 
the  influence  and  reputation  of  Philip ;  first,  a  recent  predic- 
tion of  the  Delphian  oracle  that  Macedon  would  recover  its 
ancient  dignity  under  the  son  of  Amyntas ;  and  second,  the 
discovery  of  a  gold  mine  at  Crenidae,  afterwards  called  Phi- 
lippif  which  produced  annually  more  than  a  thousand  talents. 
To  this  discovery  a  great  part  of  his  future  successes  are  to 
be  ascribed ;  for  he  accomplished  much  more  by  negotiation 
than  by  arms  ^  and  the  success  of  his  negotiations  usually 
depended  upon  the  bribes  he  offered. 

So  degraded  was  ^e  political  state  of  Greece,  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  orator,  statesman,  or  senate,  he  did  not  soon- 
er or  later  corrupt,  even  not  excepting  the  once  venerable 
council  of  Ampbictyons.  He  once  remarked,  '^  that  he  de- 
spaired of  taking  no  city,  into  which  he  could  introduce  a 
mule  laden  with  gold." 

A  penetrating  mind,  like  that  of  Themistocles,  would 
have  detected,  at  the  commencement  of  Philip's  reign,  his 
design  to  make  himself  master  of  Greece;  and  an  alarm 
would  have  been  sounded  from  the  Ionian  to  the  iBgean  sea. 
But  the  ambitious  prince  of  Macedon  had  no  such  rival 
genius  with  whom  to  contend.  His  fair  promises,  his 
specious  pretexts,  and  his  show  of  moderation  and  clemency, 
were  sufficient  to  deceive  the  degenerate  patriots  of  Greece, 
who  saw,  in  general  without  alarm,  his  daily  encroachments 
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on  the  rights  and  potscMsions  of  indqiendeat  states^  and  hit 
interierence  in  all  their  dispntea.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  he  secretly  fomeivted  Uiese  dinensions  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  his  more  easy  prey;  and  the  assumed 
lenity,  the  boasted  justice  of  his  condoct,  were  but  design- 
ed to  throw  them  m  their  guard,  and  conceal  his  real  in- 
tentions. 

In  the  ^od  year  of  his  reign  he  married  Olympias,  a 
beautiftil  princess  of  Epinis^  wl^ose  personal  and  mental  at- 
tractions made  her  no  less  worthy  of  his  regard,  than  the 
greatness  of  her  family,  descended  irom  Achilles,  rendered 
her  worthy  of  sharing  his  throne. 

Nothing  could  be  more  farorable  to  his  wishes  than  the 
contentions  of  the  lesser  Grecian  republics,  which  were  car- 
ried on  incessantly,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  Phockn  or  Sacred  war. 
This  was  excited  by  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  who 
claimed  the  rig^t  of  keeping  the  temple  of  Apollo,  its  vast 
treasures,  and  its  consecrated  possessions,  subject  to  their 
direction, — a  right  which  had  been  violated  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Phocis,  who  had  presumed  to  plou^  up  some 
land  sacred  to  Apollo.  For  this  heinous  offence,  all  Greece 
was  summoned  to  take  up  arms  agunst  them.  Sparta  and 
Athens,  however,  not  only  dared  to  disobey  the  mandate,  but 
secretly  promised  the  Hiocians  assistance. 

A  desperate  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by  Fhilome- 
hu,  the  Phocian  general,  to  defend  his  countrv  against  the 
confederate  Greelu.  Being  defeated,  in  a  fit  of  deq>eration 
he  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  rocks,  to  which  he  had 
fled  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 

For  several  years  Philip  watched  the  progress  of  this 
destructive  contest,  and  secretly  fanned  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord without  espousing  ei&er  party.  At  length,  his  assis- 
tance was  6<4idted  by  the  Thessalians,  and  thos  an  occasion 
was  given  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  Greece.  Religion 
was  on  this  occasion  a  veil  for  his  ambition*  To  avenge 
the  insults  offered  to  Apollo,  and  punish  a  sacxilegiotts 
people,  were  his  professed  designs  in  joining  the  dlied 
€>rc«ks ;  but  the  result  proved,  that  his  real  object  was  to 
gain  sudi  an  ascendency  in  diek  councils,  as  should  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  future  sovereignty  of  Greece.  His 
accession  to  the  league  soon  terminated  the  Phocian  war, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  seat  in  the  council  of  Amphictyons, 
instead  of  tiie  tqfral^ie  of  Phods^  which  had  been  expelled. 
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Tins  was  an  important  step  towiards  die  aiseomplishment  of 
his  ambitious  projects,  which,  in  addition  to  the  si^erinten* 
dency  of  the  Pythian  games,  transfefred  to  him  from  the 
Corindiians,  enabled  him,  henceforward,  to  govern  both  the 
general  councils  and  the  oracles  of  Greece* 

Upon  this  system  of  cantions  and  well-dissembled  policy, 
Philip  continued  to  act^  during  his  reign,  continually  inrad- 
ing  the  rights  and  possessions  of  neighboring  states,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  justifying  his  aggressions  with  so  much  plau- 
sibility of  reasoning,  and  such  apparent  equity,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  condemn  the  measures,  however  unjust 
in  themselves. 

All  the  more  powerful  republics  were  either  deceived 
by  his  fair  professions,  or  corrupted  by  his  gold.  The 
Spartans,  though  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened Grreece,  were  too  degenerate,  or  too  much  exhausted, 
to  make  an  effort  in  behalf  of  their  expiring  liberties*  The 
Atheniaus,  immersed  in  luxury  and  vice,  perpetually  amused 
wiA  their  theatrical  entertainments  and  splendid  shows, 
were  little  inclined  to  oppose  the  ambitious  views  of  Philip, 
though  they  were  best  able  to  attempt  it  with  vigor.  A 
temporary  and  successful  effort  was  indeed  made  by  the 
brave  and  patriotic  Phocion,  to  counteract  the  designs  of 
Philip  on  the  flourishing  island  of  Eubea,  to  which  that 
prince  attached  so  much  importance  as  to  call  it  the  fetters 
of  Oreece.  The  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Macedon  in  that 
colony  were  detected,  and  his  legions  vanqui^ed,  by  the 
prudence  and  valor  of  that  illustrious  Athenian  ;  but,  having 
attained  this  object,  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens  again 
resigned  themselves  to  indolent  security  and  criminal 
pleasures. 

Among  the  means  employed  by  Philip  to  deceive  the 
Athenians,  the  most  successful  was  bribery.  He  thus 
acquired  numerous  partisans  within  the  walls,  and  even  in 
the  senate  of  Athens.  AM  the  orators,  except  the  cele- 
brated Demosthenes,  were  in  the  Macedonian  interest 
Well  convinced  of  the  influence,  which  they  possessed  over 
the  popular  assemblies  of  Athens,  Philip  had  spared  no 
expense  nor  exertions  to  secure  these  demagogues,  who 
led  the  public  opinion,  and  governed  its  decisions.  Dema- 
*  des,  a  sordid  but  eloquent  orator,  Eubnhis,  a  venal  flatterer 
of  die  vices  of  the  common  people,  and  even  the  energetic 
and  sublime  Eschines  himself,  were  bought  by  Macedonian 
goM.    Demosthenes,  akme,  remained  ^exMe.     Neidier 
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flatteries,  nor  censures,  proffered  wealth  nor  honors,  conk! 
seduce  his  incorruptible  mind.  With  the  most  determined 
courage,  he  sounded  the  trumpet  of  alarm,  and  poured  forth 
his  philippics,  at  every  fresh  aggression  of  the  king  of  Mace- 
don.  Nor  did  he  rest,  till,  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
bearing  down  all  opposition,  he  stirred  up  his  infatuated 
country  to  make  an  essay,  at  least,  towards  stemming  the 
torrent  of  ambition. 

The  attempt  of  the  combined  armies  of  Athens  and  Thebes 
at  Caeronea  was  vigorous,  but  unsuccessful ;  chieily  on  ac- 
-.  count  of  the  want  of  skill  in  their  commanders,  all  of 

303  whom  were  notoriously  unfit  for  their  station.  Had 
their  conduct  at  Cheronea,  in  which  Philip  triumphed 
over  the  liberties  of  Greece,  equalled  either  the  patriotic 
hopes  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  valor  of  the  troops  employed 
in  it ;  had  Phocion  been  appointed  to  the  command,  who 
had  already  vanquished,  in  Eubea  and  Thrace,  the  legionn 
of  Philip  J  or  had  the  heedless  impetuosity  of  the  Athenians 
permitted  them  to  estimate  more  accurately  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  the  result  would  probably  have  been  widely 
different,  and  the  ambitious  projects  of  Philip  had  been  com- 
pletely frustrated.  But,  unhappily  for  Greece,  her  heroic 
bands  were  committed,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  unskilful 
Lysicles,  the  voluptuous  Chares,  and  the  perfidious  Thea- 
genes,  who  fell  into  the  snare  which  Philip  had  laid  foi 
them,  and  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  Lysicles  was 
afterwards  tried  and  condemned  for  his  failure,  on  which 
occasion  one  of  the  judges  thus  addressed  him :  "  You, 
Lysicles,  were  genersd  oi  the  army;  a  thousand  citizens 
were  slain ;  two  thousand  taken  prisoners ;  a  trophy  has 
been  erected  to  the  dishonor  of  this  city;  and  all  Greece 
is  enslaved.  You  had  the  command  when  all  these  tilings 
happened ;  and  yet  you  dare  to  live,  and  view  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  blush  not  to  appear  publicly  in  the  forum ;  you, 
Lysicles,  who  are  bom  the  monument  of  your  country's 
shame !"  The  conqueror  treated  his  vanquished  foes  with 
great  clemency,  and  dismissed  many  of  the  prisoners  with- 
out ransom.  This  victory  was  quickly  followed  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  Athens  and  M acedon,  which  left  the  The- 
bans  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter,  and  virtually  betrayed  the 
whole  Grecian  empire  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

Every  obstacle  being  now  removed,  a  general  convention 
of  the  Amphictyonic  states  was  summoned,  in  which  Philip 
(M^cited  and  obtained  tlie  honor,  to  which  he  had  long 
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« 

Mpired,  and  which  he  was  now  able  to  demaad— ^e  ap- 
pointment of  generalissimo  of  Greece,  in  the  projected  inva- 
sion of  Persia.  Here  a  new  theatre  of  glory  seemed  to  open 
before  him ;  an  almost  boundless  prospect  was  unfolded— 
when  he  was  suddenly  arrested,  in  the  midst  of  his  course, 
by  an  invincible  adversary.  At  a  public  entertainment, 
given  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  he 
was  assassinated  by  Pausanias,  an  obscure  Macedonian, 
whose  motives  for  perpetrating  the  deed  were  never  devel- 
oped. This  event  took  place  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
hb  age,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.] 

Philip  had  been  very  unhs^py  in  his  family ;  had  once, 
at  a  public  feast,  draMm  his  sword  in  a  rage,  and  rushed 
upon  his  son  to  kill  him.  But  Alexander,  by  a  quick  motion 
of  his  body,  evaded  the  blow  aimed  at  his  lifo«  It  was  be- 
lieved by  many  that  he  was  privy  to  tiie  assafsioation  of 
his  father.  « 

Thus  fell  Phflip,  in  the  vigor  of  his  life ;  his  far 
vorite  schemes  being  as  yet  accomplished  but  in  part      3^' 
When  we  view  his  actions,  achievements  and  charac- 
ter, we  can  entertain  little  doubt,  that  he  was  the  ablest 
statesman  beyond  the  Augustan  age. 

The  Greeks,  degenerated  from  the  glory  of  their  ances* 
tors,  found  their  cluef  resource  against  we  arms  and  policy 
of  Philip,  in  the  sublime  and  powerful  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes. The  muses,  partial  to  this  delightful  land  of  their 
nativity,  having  long  before  this  done  what  they  could  in 
forming  the  father  of  poets,  now  made  their  last  efforts  in 
forming  an  orator  never  to  be  excelled.  But,  alas !  in  vain 
were  the  powers  of  rhetoric  dii^layed.  The  strongest  rear 
sons  and  the  sublimest  descriptions,  the  most  solemn  warn- 
ings, the  most  animated  addresses,  were  antidotes  too  feeble 
to  recover  a  nation  forever  lost  to  virtue.  They  were  arms 
and  bulwarks  far  too  weak  to  resist  a  powerful  conqueror. 
Yet  they  often  seemed  to  resuscitate  the  dying  flame  of 
liberty,  and  co-operating  with  other  impediments  to  the  con- 
summation of  Philip's  ambition,  that  prince  left  his  main 
enterprise  to  be  efifeeted  by  his  son. 

[In  Demosthenes,  eloquence  shone  forth  with  higher 
splendor  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  that  ever  bore  the 
name  of  an  orator.  His  first  attempts  were  unsuccessful. 
He  was  heard  with  hissing,  instead  of  applause.  But  his 
strong  ambition  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking  prompted 
him  to  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  the 
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dismdvantages  that  arose  from  his  per8<»  and  address.  He 
often  shut  himself  up  in  a  cave  for  weeks  together,  that  he 
might  study  without  interruption.  He  declaimed  hj  the 
sea  shore,  Uiat  he  might  become  accustomed  to  the  noise 
of  a  tumultuous  assembly ;  and  with  pebble  in  his  mouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  defect  in  his  speech.  He 
also  practised  at  home  with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over 
him,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  method  of  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  to  which  he  was  subject.  His  example 
is  worthy  of  continual  remembrance,  and  presents  a  strong 
encouragement  to  those,  who  would  excel  in  any  important 
pursuit] 

A  letter  from  Philip  to  Aristotle,  the  Grecian  philosopher, 
announcing  the  birth  of  Alexander,  his  son,  is  worthy  of 
insertion ;  '^  Know,  that  a  son  is  bom  to  us.  We  thank  the 
gods,  not  so  much  for  their  gift,  as  for  bestowing  it  at  a 
^ime  when  Aristotle  lives.  We  assure  ourselves  that  you 
will  form  him  a  prince  worthy  of  his  father  and  of  Mace- 
don.''  When  Alexander  was  thirteen  years  old,  Aristotle 
commenced  this  employment,  as  the  young  prince  was  then 
found  able  to  receive  and  digest  his  instructions.  ^  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  greatness  of  the  one  was 
owing  to  the  instructions  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  no  more 
eertain  that  the  one  conquered  the  world,  than  that  the 
other's  opinions  predominated  over  men's  understandings 
during  sixteen  centuries." 

IBucephakts, — ^There  was  sent  from  Thessaly  to  Philip 
a  war-horse,  a  noble,  strong,  fiery,  generous  beast,  called 
Bwxphalta,  The  owner  would  sell  him  for  thirteen  talents, 
about  7436  dollars.  The  king  went  into  the  plains  attended 
by  his  courtiers,  in  order  to  view  the  perfections  of  this 
horse.  But,  upon  trial,  he  appeared  so  very  fierce,  and 
pranced  about  in  so  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  dared  to 
mount  him.  Philip,  being  angry  that  so  furious  and 
unmanageable  a  creature  had  been  sent  him,  gave  orders 
for  th^r  earning  him  back  again.  Alexander,  who  was 
present  at  tb  at  time,  cried  out,  ^'What  a  noble  horse  they 
are  going  to  3ose  for  want  of  address  and  boldness  to  back 
him!"  Ph'Kp,  at  first,  considered  diese  words  as  the 
effect  of  folly  und  rashness,  so  common  to  young  men ;  but 
as  Alexander  msisted  still  more  upon  what  he  hs^  said,  and 
was  very  mucli  vexed  to  see  so  noble  a  creature  just  going 
to  be  sent  home  again,  his  father  gave  him  leave  to  try 
what  he  cirjld  do.     The  young  prince,  overjoyed  at  this 
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pennissum,  goes  up  lo  Booq^itlvis,  takei  bold  of  the  bridle, 
and  turns  l&  heiul  to  the  son,  having  obsenred,  that  the 
thing  which  frightened  him  was  his  own  shadow,  he  seeing 
it  danee  about,  or  sink  down,  in  proportion  as  he  moved. 
He,  therefore,  first  stroked  him  gently  with  his  hand,  and 
soothed  him  with  his  voice.  Then,  seeing  his  nettle 
abate,  and  artfully  taking  his  opportunity,  he  let  fall  his 
cloak,  and,  springing  swiftly  upon  his  back,  first  slackened 
the  rein,  without  once  striking  or  vexing  him ;  and  when 
he  perceived  that  his  fire  was  cooled,  that  he  was  no  longer 
so  tiiriofis  and  violent,  and  wanted  only  to  move  forward, 
he  gave  him  the  rein,  and,  spurring  him  with  great  vigor, 
animated  him  with  his  voice  to  his  fiill  speed.  While  this 
was  doing,  Philip  and  his  whole  court  trembled  for  fear,  and 
did  not  once  open  their  lips.  But  when  the  prince,  after 
having  run  his  first  heat,  returned  with  joy  and  pride  at  his 
havii^  broke  a  horse  which  was  judged  absolutely  ungov- 
ernable, all  the  courtiers  endeavored  to  outvie  one  another 
in  their  i^plauses  and  congratulations ;  and  we  are  told,  that 
Philip  shed  tears  of  joy  on  the  occasion,  and  embracing  Alex- 
ander after  he  was  alighted,  and  kissing  his  head,  he  said  to 
him,  '^  My  son,  seek  a  kingdom  more  worthy  of  thee ;  for 
Macedon  is  below  thy  merit" 

No  one  could  afterwards  mount  Bucephalus  but  Alexander. 
Long  did  this  noble  animal  share  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his 
master ;  and  this  was  the  horse  that  Alexander  delighted  to 
honor.  Having  disappeared  in  the  country  of  the  Usdi, 
Alexander  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his  horse  to 
be  restored;  otherwise,  that  he  would  ravage  the  whole 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  This  command  was  immedi- 
ately obeyed.  So  dear  was  Bucephalus  to  Alexander ;  and 
so  terrible  was  Alexander  to  the  Barbarians.  One  of  the 
cities  which  he  founded  in  India,  he  named  Bucephudia,'] 

Alexander  immediately  after  his  father^  death  <^^    ^  p 
cended  his  throne ;  and  it  was  soon  perceived,  that    ^q  ' 
the  administration  o(  the  government  would  lose  noth- 
ing by  the  change. 

BUs  first  enterprise  was  against  the  barbarous  and  warlike 
nations  that  lay  north  and  west  of  Macedon.  Wherever  he 
turned  his  face,  all  opposition  vanished  before  him.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  many  powerful  and  independent 
tribes  of  Thrace  had  seized  the  opportunity,  exiiecting  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  inexperience  and  youth  of  his  sort. 
But  Alexander,  althoup^  he  was  now,  and  from  the  moment 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  preparing  for  the  invauor»  of 
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Persia,  detennined  to  convince  &em,  diat  they  had  notfiing 
to  hope  from  his  inexperience,  nor  to  expect  from  his  negli- 
gence. At  the  head  of  a  well  af^ointed  army,  and  with 
generals  whom  his  father  had  taught  the  art  of  war,  he 
penetrated  into  Thrace,  and  was  victorious  in  several  sharp 
encounters.  He  crossed  the  Danube,  and  displayed  his  tri- 
umphant standard  on  the  northern  banks  of  that  river.  There 
many  neighboring  nations,  struck  with  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
sent  him  their  submission  in  the  himiblest  terms. 

But,  while  he  was  marching  and  conquering  in  the  wilds 
of  Europe,  a  report  was  spread  in  Greece,  that  he  had 
fallen  in  battle.  Whether  the  belief  of  thb  was  real  or 
pretended,  the  perfidious  Greeks,  though  they  had  just 
before  complimented  him  by  appointing  him  general  of 
Greece,  began  now  industriously  to  foment  a  war  with 
Macedon.  Athens,  Sparta,  andparticulariy  Thebes,  were  at 
the  head  of  this  attempt  The  news  of  this  diversion 
reached  the  youthful  conqueror  as  he  was  ready  to  return. 
In  eleven  days  he  was  seen  before  Thebes ;  which  ancient 
and  venerable  city  he  had  destined  to  utter  destruction.  He 
took  it  by  storm,  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
levelled  it  with  the  ground.  Thus  ended  the  city  of  Cad- 
mus, after  having  remained  one  of  the  heads  of.  Greece  710 
years. 

The  Greeks,  struck  with  dread  at  the  fate  of  Thebes, 
sent  ambassadors  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Alexander, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  northern  ex- 
pedition. Never  did  the  character  of  a  nation  undergo  a 
greater  change,  than  that  of  Greece,  from  the  times  of 
Miltiades  to  tiiose  of  Alexander.  They  now  were  as  low 
as  they  had  been  exalted;  as  feeble  as  they  had  been 
strong ;  and  as  mean  and  base  as  they  had  been  noble  and 
magnificent  Indeed,  so  rapid  was  their  declension,  that 
the  fortune  of  Alexander  was  to  them  rather  a  favor  than  a 
scourge. 

But  nothing  could  exceed  the  decision  and  despatch  of 
his  counsels,  the  enei^  of  his  preparations,  or  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions.  He  despised  all  slower  counsels,  all  delays, 
and  even  the  usual  precautions,  which  commonly  retard 
warlike  schemes.  His  father's  ablest  generals  were  as- 
tonished at  the  vigor  and  success  with  which  he  executed 
the  boldest  plans.  One  reason  he  assigned  for  invading 
Persia  was,  a  pretended  suspicion,  that  their  emissaries 
had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  hb  father ;   although 
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the  impartial  reader  of  history  cannot  avoid  a  suspicion  of 
a  very  different  nature. 

Alexander,  having  intrusted  his  domestic  concerns  (for 
such  now  were  those  of  Macedon  and  Greece)  to  Antipater, 
set  forward  on  his  Persian  expedition,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  consisting  of  5,000  horse  and  30,000  foot  In  twenty 
days,  he  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  where  he  crossed  with- 
out opposition  into  Asia. 

With  so  small  an  army,  says  Quintus  Curtius,  it  is 
doubtful,  which  is  most  admirable,  the  boldness,  or  the 
success,  of  Alexander's  vast  enterprise.  His  army  was  truly 
a  veteran  army,  consisting;  of  old  men,  who  had  fought  in 
the  earlier  wars  of  his  lamer  and  uncle.  His  soldiers  were 
gray  headed,  and,  when  imbodied,  they  resembled  the  ven- 
erable senate  of  some  ancient  republic.  Their  dependence 
was  not  on  the  s>viftness  of  their  feet,  but  on  the  strength 
of  their  arms. 

The  extensive  regions  of  the  Persian  empire  were  in- 
habited by  various  nations,  without  any  common  bond  of 
religion,  manners,  language,  or  government  Their  capi- 
Ul  cities  were  dissolved  in  luxury ;  and  their  provinces  had 
long  been  in  a  state  of  real  dismemberment,  for  want  of 
any  combining  system  of  policy,  either  civil  or  military. 
Murders,  treasons  and  assassinations  were  the  usual  steps  to 
the  throne ;  and,  when  seated  there,  the  monarch's  business 
was  little  better. 

Although  the  Persians  were  abundantly  forewarned  of 
Alexander's  intentions,  yet  they  suffered  him  to  advance 
into  their  dominions  unmolested  either  by  sea  or  land.  In 
their  confusion  and  alarm,  which  every  day  strengthened  by 
intelligence  of  the  rapid  advances  of  Uie  Greeks,  the  advice 
of  their  ablest  counsellors  was-  rejected,  either  through 
ignorance  or  envy.  The  most  skilful  generals  in  the  ser 
vice  of  Darius  urged  the  utter  impolicy  of  risking  a  general 
battle  with  Alexander,  whose  impetuous  valor,  now  enhan 
ced  by  the  necessity  of  conquering,  would  drive  him  into 
the  most  desperate  efforts.  It  was  therefore  advised  to  lay 
waste  the  wide  country  before  him,  and  tame  his  courage  by 
delays.  By  this  policy,  Fabius  afterwards  checked  the  prog- 
ress of  Hannibal,  and  saved  Rome. 

But  the  foolish  and  haughty  satraps  of  Persia  rejected 

this  advice  with  disdain,  as  imworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 

empire  of  Cyrus,  especially  as  it  came  from  Memnon,  tiie 

Rhodian ;   the  only  general,  however,  in  the  annies  of 

9* 
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Darius,  whose  opposition  appeared  at  all  formidable  to  Alex- 
ander. This  gi-eat  man,  however,  was  soon  removed  by 
death ;  and  Darius  was  left  to  the  folly  and  perfidy  of  men, 
who  knew  no  language  but  that  of  flattery. 

The  river  Granicus  issues  from  Moimt  Ida,  in  the  Lesser 
Plirygia,  %nd  falls  into  the  Propontis.  On  the  eastern  banks 
of  this  river,  the  Persian  commanders  assembled  their  forces 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  determined  to  resist 
33^*  the  shock  of  the  enemy ;  and  from  this  place  the 
scouts  of  Alexander  brought  him  the  desired  intelli- 
gence, that  the  Persians  were  assembled  in  considerable 
force.  As  he  approached  the  river,  he  perceived  the  Persian 
army  on  the  opposite  bank.  Determined  on  an  attack,  be 
immediately  made  dispositions  for  crossing  the  river.  His 
cavalry  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  displayed  the  formi- 
dable Macedonian  phalanx  of  infantry,  divided  into  eight 
sections.     A  line  was  instantly  formed. 

While  these  arrangements  were  making,  Parmenio,  a  gen- 
eral as  celebrated  for  bravery  as  for  caution,  remonstrated 
against  crossing  the  river  in  such  dangerous  circumstances. 
The  channel,  though  fordable,  was  deep  and  rough,  the  cur- 
rent rapid,  and  the  bank  steep  and  rocky.  The  enemy  stood 
on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  the  river  must  be  forded,  and 
the  bank  ascended,  under  showers  of  arrows  and  darts. 
But  nothing  could  intimidate  Alexander.  He  leaped  upon 
his  horse,  assumed  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  and  g^ve 
the  left  to  Parmenio.  As  he  dispersed  his  orders,  a  fearful 
silence  ensued,  and  both  armies  expected  the  onset  In  a 
few  moments,  the  Macedonian  trumpet  was  heard  from  all 
the  line,  and  the  whole  was  seen  entering  the  river. 

As  they  reached  the  opposite  bank,  the  shock  was 
dreadful ;  for  the  Persians,  who  fought  for  life  and  empire, 
received  them  with  the  most  obstinate  bravery.  Alexander 
was  conspicuous  by  the  brightness  of  his  armor,  the  terror 
of  his  voice,  the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  end 
Ihe  victory  and  death  which  attended  his  arm.  He  infused 
his  spirit  into  his  army.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  brave 
where  he  was.  But  his  intrepidity  led  him  into  dangers, 
which  none  but  himself  ever  seemed  destined  to  escape. 
His  spear  was  broken  in  his  hand ;  his  helmet  saved  his  life 
from  the  stroke  of  a  battle-axe ;  and  the  brave  Clitus,  whom 
he  afterwards  murdered  in  the  fury  of  passion,  saved  him  at 
the  same  iiistant  from  the  stroke  of  a  cimeter^  which  must 
hive  proved  fatal. 
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The  fbrtnne  of  the  day  was  nearly  decided,  before  the 
phalanx  of  infantry  could  ascend  from  the  river.  Their 
dreadful  aspect,  glittering  with  steel,  completed  the  victory; 
and  the  Persians  were  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed. 
Besides  that  this  battle  seemed  to  presage  die  future  fortune 
of  the  war,  it  was  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  Darius,  who  here 
lost  several  of  his  ablest  commanders,  with  about  20,000 
men,  while,  incredible  to  relate,  Alexander  lost  only  30  or 
40. 

The  fortune  of  no  conqueror  is  better  known  than  that 
of  Alexander.  His  only  in^>ediment  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  Persians,  seemed  to  be  die  great  extent  of  their  terri- 
tories, and  the  distance  of  their  capitals  and  fortresses. 
Darius  Godomanus  displayed  little  else  in  the  course  of  this 
war,  which  was  to  put  a  period  to  his  empire,  but  weakness, 
cowardice,  the  most  stupid  ignorance,  extreme  vanity,  and 
a  total  incapacity  either  of  governing  a  kingdom,  or  of  com- 
manding an  army. 

Between  the  battle  of  Granicus  and  that  of  Issus,  where 
Darius  commanded  in  person,  nothing  took  place  worthy  of 
insertion  in  this  compend.  In  general,  the  masterly  policy 
of  an  extensive  plan  of  operations,  united  safety  witn 
despatch,  and  crowned  every  movement  ^vfth  success,  as 
much  to  the  glory  of  the  invaiders,  as  the  ruin  of  the  inva- 
ded. ^ 

The  defenceless  nations  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  sent  their 
ambassadors  in  throngs  to  deprecate  die  vengeance,  implore 
the  mercy,  or  court  the  alliance,  of  the  young  hero.  But 
he  moved  from  place  to  place  with  a  celerity,  which  almost 
denied  access  to  his  faint-hearted,  but  nimble-footed  sup* 
pliants. 

Parmenio,  the  next  in  command  to  Alexander,  was  des-> 
patched  on  various  excursions,  either  to  receive  submissions, 
or  to  reduce  such  strong  holds  as  might  dare  to  ntj^nd  a 
siege ;  but  the  king  of  Macedon  himself  held  a  more  regular 
line  of  march,  and  halted  at  die  great  cities.  When  arrived 
at  ancient  Troy,  he  performed  splendid  sacrifices  and  honors 
at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  his  great  maternal  progenitor.  It  is 
allowed  by  all,  that  he  took  that  hero  for  his  model.  So  en- 
amored was  he  of  the  character  and  glory  of  Achilles,  that 
he  constandy  carried  Homer's  Iliad  in  his  pocket,  and  read 
in  it  almost  every  day  and  hour. 

The  delays  of  the  Grecian  army  led  Darius  to  imagine, 
that  fear  kept  the  Greeks  at  a  distance. 
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To  give  the  young  reader  a  view  of  the  character  of  the 
Persian  monarch  and  nation,  and  generally  of  the  imperial 
pomp  of  the  ancient  Asiatics,  we  shall  here  descend  to  a 
brief  detail  of  the  preparations  of  Darius,  and  particularly  of 
the  order  of  the  camps  and  movements,  which  we  translate 
and  abridge,  from  Quintns  Curtius's  Life  of  Alexander.  We 
deem  this  apparent  disproportion  allowable,  both  from 
having  promised  it,  in  our  preface,  and  from  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  events,  to  which  it  leads. 

Darius  Codomanus  may  be  compared  with  Louis  XVI,  of 
France.  If  the  term  innocerU  or  inoffensive  is  applicable  to 
an  absolute  monarch,  they  were  both  among  the  most  inno- 
cent, inoffensive,  or  harmless  of  their  respective  dynasties. 
When  Darius  perceived,  at  a  distance,  the  gathering  storm, 
rising  from  Macedon,  he  sent  a  splendid  and  haughty 
deputation  to  Alexander,  in  which  he  declared  himself  to 
be  the  king  of  kmgsj  and  the  relation  of  the  gods,  and  that 
Alexander  was  his  servant  This  commission  was  given  to 
the  satraps  of  the  empire,  with  orders  to  seize  the  mad  hoy^ 
(for  so  he  termed  Alexander;^  to  whip  him  severely,  to 
clothe  him  in  mock  purple,  ana  bring  him  bound  to  him ; 
moreover,  to  sink  his  snips,  in  which  he  had  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  to  send  his  army  in  chains,  into  exile,  to 
the  farther  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Persian  lords,  in- 
trusted with  this  gentle  office,  assembled  what  they  thought 
a  sufficient  force,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Granicus,  where 
they  intended  to  execute,  to  every  punctilio,  the  orders  of 
the  monarch  of  Asia.     They  found  it  no  easy  task  to  seize 

the  MAD  BOY. 

The  only  great  military  character  at  this  time  in  the 
service  of  Darius,  was  Memnon,  the  Rhodian.  That  expe- 
rienced soldier  comprehended,  at  once,  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  this  wreatening  war ;  and  advised  his  master 
(o  the  only  expedient,  which  could  have  exhausted  thg  im- 
petuous fire  of  the  mad  hoy^  so  much  despised  at  the  Persian 
court.  Memnon's  advice,  together  with  its  rejection,  has 
been  already  noticed;  as  also  the  result  of  the  affair  at  the 
Granicus. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  and  so  great  a  part  of  the  army* 
of  Granicus,  for  the  first  time,  roused  me  king  of  Persia 
from  his  dreams  of  security,  and  opened  his  eyes  on  the 
imperious  necessity  of  decisive  measures.     Without  loss  of 

*  Probably  about  one  tenth  part  of  the  Persian  army  foil  in  the 
bottle  of  Granicus.— £d. 
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time,  he  endeavored  to  wield  and  concentrate  the  strength  of 
his  empire,  on  an  emergency,  which  had  not  occurred  since 
the  days  of  Cyrus. 

The  regions  of  Asia  have  always  heen  populous;  and 
Darius  found  no  difficulty  in  assembling  an  army  answerable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  kmg  of  kmgs.  He  assembled  hb  forces 
on  the  plains  of  Babylon,  and  determining  to  command  in 
person,  made  his  dispositions  accordingly. 

According  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Persians,  he  began 
his  march,  to  meet  the  enemy,  at  sunrise,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing order.  Foremost,  went  the  magi,  supporting,  on 
altars  of  massy  silver,  what  the  Persians  call  the  sacred  and 
eternal  fire.  They  began  to  move  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  given  from  the  king's  pavilion,  at  the  same  time 
chanting  a  hymn,  suitable  to  the  grand  occasion.  The 
magi  were  followed  by  three  hundred  and  sixiy-five  youths, 
a  number  equal  to  the  days  of  the  year,  veiled  in  Tyrian 
purple.  A  splendid  chariot  sacred  to  Jove,  followed  these, 
drawn  by  white  horses ;  and  then,  a  horse  of  wonderful 
size,  which  they  called  the  steed  of  the  suil  Behind  these, 
were  ten  chariots,  richly  embossed  with  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  followed  by  the  cavalry  of  twelve  nations, 
with  various  arms  and  ensigns.  A  corps  of  10,000  chosen 
warriors,  arrayed  in  the  most  superb  style  of  Eastern  mag* 
nificence,  covered  with  gold  and  gems,  whom  they  called 
the  immortal  band^  went  next ;  and  they  were  followed  by 
15,000  men,  denominated  the  king^a  rehuions^  dressed  in  a 
style  of  the  most  costiy  and  effeminate  luxury.  Next  to 
these  went  a  band  called  the  Doryphori^  dressed  in  royal 
apparel ;  before  whom  moved  the  superb  and  lofty  chariot 
of  the  king,  supported  on  each  hand  by  divine  emblems, 
emblazed  with  pearls  of  inestimable  value,  and  bearing  the 
images  of  Ninus  ^d  Belus,*  the  founders  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  with  a  golden  eagle. 

The  dress  of  the  king  was  distinguished  by  every  pos- 
sible mark  of  the  most  luxurious  wealth,  the  most  gorgeous 
blaze  of  gems  and  gold.  Ten  thousand  spearmen  followed 
his  chariot,  armed  with  silver  spears,  and  darts  of  glitter- 
ing gold.  On  his  right  hand  and  left,  about  200  of  his  fam- 
ily connexions  attended,  and  were  enclosed  in  a  body  of 

*  Nimrod  was  the  founder  of  Babylon,  and  Ashur  of  Nineveh.  It 
IB  possible,  that  Belus  might  be  another  name  for  Mmrodj  and  Mnus 
for  Jiskur^^EtL 
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80,000  mfaotiy,  the  king's  body-^gOftrds.  Brinnd  these,  at  a 
short  distance,  Sisygambis  the  mother,  and  Statira  the  wife, 
of  Darius,  rode  in  separate  chariots.  A  muHitade  of  'women; 
in  short,  the  children  and  menials  and  peUicea  of  the  king, 
came  next,  under  a  strong  guud ;  and  the  light  armed,  eren 
a  multitude  of  nations,  brought  up  the  rear. 

It  is  said,  by  our  author,  diat  one  day,  while  Darius  was 
viewing  this  immense  army,  he  turned  to  Charidemus,  a 
veteran  Greek,  who  had  fled  his  country,  from  hatred  and 
fear  of  Alexander,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  think, 
that  even  the  sight  of  such  an  army  would  be  sufficient  to 
afirighten  Alexander  and  his  handful  of  Greeks  ?  Charide^ 
mus,  forgetful  of  regal  pride  and  vanity,  made  answer, 
^^This  army,  so  superbly  equipped,  this  huge  mass  of  so 
many  nations,  drawn  together  from  all  the  East,  may  be 
terrible  to  nations  like  themselves,  may  shine  in  purple 
and  gold,  may  glitter  in  arms  and  wealth,  so  as  to  dazzle 
the  eye,  and  exceed  conception.  But  the  Macedonian 
forces,  of  stem  visage  and  roughly  clad,  cover  the  impene- 
trable strength  of  their  firm  battalions  with  shields  and 
spears.  In  the  solid  column  of  their  infantry,  which 
they  call  the  phalanx,  man  is  crowded  to  man,  and  arm$ 
to  arms.  They  learn  to  keep  rank,  and  to  follow  the 
standard  at  the  slightest  signal.  Whatever  is  commanded, 
they  all  hear.  Nor  are  the  soldiers  less  skilfiil  than  their 
officers,  to  halt,  to  wheel,  to  form  the  crescent,  to  display 
their  wing,  or  change  the  order  of  battle.  Think  not  that 
they  value  gold  and  silver.  Virtuous  poverty  is  the  mistress 
of  their  discipline.  When  weary,  the  eardi  is  their  bed; 
by  whatever  food  that  comes  to  hand,  they  answer  the  calls 
of  hunger ;  and  their  repose  is  shorter  than  the  night  And 
can  we  think,  that  these  Thessalian,  Acamanian  and  iCtoiian 
homemen,  a  band  invincible  in  war,  clad  in  glittering  sted, 
can  be  vanquished  by  slings,  and  q>ears  of  wood  ?  No.  You 
need  troops  like  them,  to  contend  successfully  with  them. 
From  that  land,  which  gave  them  birth,  auxiliaries  must  be 
sought.  Would  you,  therefore,  hope  to  vanquish  Alexander, 
strip  off  the  gold  and  silver  with  which  your  army  is  adorn- 
ed and  hire  soldiers,  like  his,  who  can  defend  your  coun- 
try." 

Dariu<i,  though  naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle  temper, 
yet  now  agitated  by  fear  and  jealousy,  and  of  course,  be- 
come cowardly  and  cruel,  in  a  rage  at  remarks  so  just,  and 
ftdvice  so  pungent,  ordered  the  unfortunate  CharidennH  to 
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be  uiBtMrtly  behemded ;  aad  it  wan  accordingly  dcme.  Like 
mil  other  tub  lud  Ibolkh  spirits,  he  perpetrated  in  baste,  an 
atrocity,  which  he  coold  not  retrieve  by  lasting  and  bitter 
remorse. 

The  Pecsian  king,  soon  after,  set  forward  with  this  vast 
cavalcade,  probably  of  near  a  million  of  souls^  in  quest  of  the 
hardy  band  of  Greeks,  who  dispersed,  captivated,  or  slew, 
all  who  came  in  their  way.  How  dLOferent  his  army  and 
iiis  whole  conduct  from  those  of  the  great  Cyrus,  when  he 
marched  from  the  same  countries  to  encounter  Cresus,  king 
of  Lydia !  and  how  different  in  the  result ! 

The  death  of  Memnon,  tibe  only  general  of  Darius  for 
whose  military  talents  Alexander  had  the  least  req>ect,  gave 
confidence  to  the  Greeks,  and  struck  a  deadly  damp  to  the 
hope  and  courage  of  the  Persian  monarch.  AJthough  Mem- 
non's  adviee  had  been  sli^ted,  merely  to  gratify  Qie  vain* 
glorious  pride  of  his  haughty  rivals,  yet  his  loss  was  felt  and 
deplored;  and  Darius  perceived  himself  surrounded  by  the 
ministers  of  his  pride  and  folly,  from  whom  he  had  little  to 
f'xpect,  but  stimidity,  treachery  and  oovrardice. 

At  Uie  head  of  this  unwiddy  mass  of  people,  Darius 
moved  from  the  plains  of  Asia,  northward,  toward  the 
mountains  of  Syria,  in  quest  of  a  handfril  of  Greeks,  whom 
still  he  affected  to  deq;>i8e.  And  well  he  might  have 
demised  them,  had  he  not  been  a  stranger  to  the  art  of 
war,  as  well  as  to  the  proper  use  of  his  own  resources.  An 
attention  to  the  advice  of  Charidemus  might  have  saved  him. 
By  a  little  augmentation  of  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  he  might 
have  easily  opposed  to  Alexander,  a  number  of  Greeks  equal 
to  the  Macedonian  army;  as  he  had  already  in  his  arm^,  a 
powerful  body  of  Greeks  who  constituted  his  most  efficient 
force.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  the 
Athenians,  Lac^emonians,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  peninsula, 
than  the  fall  of  Alexander,  frx>m  whose  triumphs  they  expect- 
ed nothing  but  chains. 

Had  they  seen  a  power  in  the  field  able  to  resist  ^e 
conqueror,  or  even  to  protract  the  war,  they  would  have 
lent  their  aid.  But  the  counsellors  of  Darius  were  unable 
to  form  any  regular  plan.  Inflated  wi^  the  empty  name 
of  the  empire  of  C^ruSy  from  which  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  Cyrus  had  long  since  departed,  they  dictated  nothing  but 
rashness  and  folly.  They  even  counselled  Darius  to  put 
the  Grecian  troops  to  the  sword,  for  fear  they  might  prove 
treacherous,  and  desert  his  standard  in  the  day  of  battle. 
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In  the  line  of  Alexander's  maidi,  an  entrance  into  Cilieta 
was  commanded  bj  a  pass  over  a'  mountain,  where  a  yciy 
few  men  mi^t  have  stopped  the  progress  of  a  powerful 
army.  This  pass  w^as  commanded  by  Arsames,  governor  of 
Cilicia.  Instead  of  defending  it,  on  the  approach  of  Alex- 
ander, the  dastardly  Persians  fled,  before  the  Greeks  came 
in  sight. 

Alexander,  when  he  gained  the  height,  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  his  good  fortune ;  nor  could  he  but  perceive,  that 
such  an  advantage,  so  readily  abandoned  by  the  Persians, 
gave  a  siu*e  indication  of  his  future  success*  Yet,  in  passing 
these  mountains,  he  kept  continually  before  his  army,  bands 
of  light  armed  Thracians,  who  might  secure  him  from  am- 
buscade and  surprise. 

Tarsus,  afterward  the  birthplace  of  the  apostle  Paul,  a 
principal  city  of  Cilicia,  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Persians, 
in  order  to  plunder  it ;  but  the  city  was  saved  by  the  timely 
anival  of  Parmenio.  The  ablest  counsellors  of  Darius  urg- 
ed him  to  return  to  the  extensive  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
where  his  innumerable  forces  might  act  to  advantage ;  or  at 
least,  that  his  army  ^ould  be  divided,  and  led  on  to  encoun- 
ter the  Greeks  at  different  times  and  places. 

Darius  was  especially  induced  to  reject  this  salutary 
advice,  by  intelligence  that  Alexander  was  dangerously 
sick.  He  therefore  hastened  his  march,  and  came  up  with 
Alexander,  at  the  bay  of  Issus.  Yet  when  it  was  ascertain- 
ed, that  the  Macedonian  army  was  near  and  approaching, 
Darius  was  greatly  surprised  and  disappointed.  He  had  en- 
tertained a  vain  confidence,  that  the  Greeks  would  retire  at 
his  approach,  and  not  dare  to  hazard  a  battle  with  an  army 
like  hb.  Indeed,  had  he  possessed  the  talents  of  Alexander, 
the  army  of  the  latter  would  not  have  sufficed  his  innumera* 
ble  host  for  handfuls. 

Darius  gave  the  command  of  his  right  wing  to  Nabarzanes, 
to  which  he  added  light  troops,  composed  of  slingers  and 
archers,  to  the  amount  of  20,000.  In  the  centre  of  this  wing, 
Thymodes  was  placed  at  the  head  of  20,000  Greeks, 
i]3.  *  power  of  itself  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx.  It  was,  indeed,  the  flower  and  strength 
of  his  army.  The  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Aristode- 
mus,  a  Thessalian,  with  20,000  infantry.  To  these  he  add- 
ed the  most  warlike  bands  of  the  allied  nations.  In  tliis  vring 
the  king  himself  fou^t,  with  3000  chosen  cavalry,  his  body 
guards  sustained  by  40,000  infantry.      Near  these,  were 
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ranged  tbe  Hjrcaniaa  and  Median  horse,  a  powerfol  bodj 
uf  earalry;  and,  finally,  many  thousands  of  auxiliary  forces. 
In  front  of  this  array,  sixjthousuid  slingers  and  archers  mor* 
ed  forward  to  commence  the  battle. 

The  place  for  the  battle  was  most  unfortunate  for  Darius. 
A  narrow,  irregular  plain,  limited  on  one  side  by  the  sea, 
and  on  the  others  by  mountains  and  declivities,  enabled 
Alexander  to  di^lay  as  wide  a  fixmt  as  Darius  and  gave  *a 
peculiar  advantage  to  the  Greeks,  accustomed  to  mancBuvre 
among  hills  and  mountains. 

Alexander  drew  up  his  powerful  phalanx  in  front  The 
command  of  his  ri^t  wing  he  gave  to  Nicanor,  the  son  of 
Parmenio.  Next  to  him  stood  Coenos,  Perdiceas,  Ptolemy, 
Meleager  and  Anitas ;  each  one  destined  to  a  particular 
command.  The  left  wing,  which  extended  to  the  sea  shore, 
was  commanded  by  Parmenio,  with  Cratems,  subject  to  his 
orders.  The  cavalry  were  ranged  on  each  wing ;  the  Mace- 
donian and  Thessalian  on  the  right,  and  the  Pdoponnesian 
on  the  left ;  and  before  all,  as  was  usual,  light  armed  troops, 
archers  and  slingers  were  stationed. 

When  the  armies  now  stood  in  o^n  view  of  each  other, 
Alexander  passed  before  the  front  of  his  formidable  lino, 
addressing  his  officers  and  soldiers  man  by  man.  He  en* 
couraged  them  to  the  content,  from  motives  of  safety,  interest 
and  glory.  He  reminded  them  of  a  series  of  victories  gained, 
when  victory  was  far  less  neeessary,  but  never  when  it  would' 
be  more  glorious. 

The  conflict  for  a  while  was  severe  and  dreadful.     Darius 
did  every  thing  he  could  to  sustain  his  falling  throne.     In- 
deed, the  Greeks  in  his  army  fought  with  great  bravery,  and 
in  discipline  were  little  inferior  to  the  Macedonians.     Had 
their  numbers  been  equal,  they  might  have  influenced  the 
fortune  of  the  day.     But  an  immense  rout  and  confusion  soon 
took  place  in  the  Persian  army ;  and  when  the  Greeks  saw 
themselves  contending  alone  against  a  superior  force,         ^ 
such  as  were  not  slain  either  surrendered,  or  fled  in     ^3 
despair.     Darius  soon  perceiving  .all  was  lost,  with 
some  difficulty  effected  his  escape. 

In  the  camp  of  Darius  was  fo\md  considerable  treasure ; 
but  what  was  most  inestimable  to  Alexander  was,  the  family 
cf  the  unfortunate  Darius.  Among  other  rqyal  personages, 
were  taken  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  his  children, 
•lul  his  queen,  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  Statira,  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  flneft  women  of  antiquity.  T1\p 
10 
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tfdent  and  youthfiil  conqueror,  on  ^ia  occasion^  di^layed 
the  highest  sensihility  and  honor  of  a  soldier  and  a  hero. 
And  his  behavior  to  those  nobl^  captives  naay  be  com* 
pared  with  that  of  the  great  Cyrus  before,  and  of  Scq>io 
afterward,  on  occasions  neariy  similar.  He  treated  them 
with  the  respect  and  deference  due  to  the  devated  rank 
of  their  more  fortunate  days;  and  strove  by  commise* 
ration,  pity  and  tenderness,  to  mitigate  the  severities  of 
their  hard  fortune.  Indeed,  his  heart,  subdued  by  the 
resistless  charms  of  virtue,  innocence  and  beauty^  of  a 
conqueror  made  him  a  captive  in  his  turn.  He  after- 
wards married  Statira,*  and  made  her  a  second  time  queen, 
not  of  Persia  only,  but  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  Her 
second  elevation,  however,  was  soon  terminated  by  a  destiny 
more  severe  and  dreadful.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  she 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruelty  and  ambition  of  those  bloods 
thirsty  harpies,  whose  first  care  was  to  exterminate  the  faaii- 
ly  of  Alexander. 

In  a  former  chiq)ter,  we  have  mokea  of  the  siege  of 
Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  taking  of  that  celebrated 
dty  by  Alexander  was  tot  one  of  his  l^t  brilliant  expk>it8« 
Although  conquered  and  humbled  by  the  Assyrians,  that 
^een  of  commercial  cities  had  regained  her  former  ^len- 
dor,  and  had  forgotten  her  ancient  fall  and  degradation. 
The  Tyrians,  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Alexander,  de« 
sired  to  know  his  ineasure,  and  declared  their  submission 
to  his  will.  But  when  they  were  informed,  that  he  intend* 
ed  paying  them  a  visit,  they,  with  equal  modesty  and  firm- 
ness, sent  him  word,  that  although  they  were  disposed  to 
do  homage  to  his  will,  yet,  as  they  were  an  independent 
state,  they  could  neither  admit  him  nor  the  Persians  to  make 
tlieir  city  a  party  in  the  war.  This  was  enough  for  that 
ambitious  conqueror.  He  instantly  determined  to  try  their 
strength.  T3rre  was  probably  the  strongest  city  in  Western 
Asia. 

This  great  city  was  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  nar- 
row strait  of  half  a  mile  in  width.  Its  walls  were  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  miles  in  circuit  Its  provisions 
and  naval  and  military  stores  were  very  great  As  Alexan- 
der had  little  hope  of  taking  the  city  but  by  land,  he  con- 
structed a  mole  bctosh  the  frith.     This  was  done  with  vast 

•  The  Statira  whom  Alexaiukr  married,  wa«  probably  the  d&nghif  r 
oT  Dariufli  and  not  hit  quoen ;  thoogh  Aer  name  also  was  Statira.    Ed 
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labor  Mid  dtager  to  the  G^reeks ;  «od  was  no  sooner  doiM| 
ihxa  burnt  by  the  Tyiians.  In  this  inveterate  siege,  which 
lasted  seven  months,  every  expedient  of  force  and  art 
was  employed  on  both  sides;  and  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that  no  ci^  was  ever  attacked  with  greater  vigor,  or  de- 
iended  ivith  more  resolute  bravery.  But  what  could  resist 
the  genius  of  Alexander  ?  The  city  at  length  was  taken, 
and  so  far  destroyed  as  never  again  to  recover  its  former 
splendor.  The  subjection  of  Phcenicia  followed  the  re- 
duction of  Tyre;  and,  if  we  except  the  brave  resistance 
of  the  fortress  of  Gaza,  Alexander  met  with  kittle  more 
resistance,  till  he  arrived  in  Egypt  There  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  city,  which  was  to  bear  his  name.  Alex 
andria,  in  twenty  years,  became  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  East. 

The  unhi^ipy  Darius  was  unable  to  repel  foreign  invasion 
His  hand  was  never  formed  to  hold  >vith  steadiness,  strength 
and  dignity,  the  reins  of  empire. 

Escaped  from  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  hastened  back  to  the 
seat  of  nis  empire ;  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  no 
great  difficulty,  assembled  a  numerous  army.  Could  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  great  Cjmis,  have  actuated  him  for 
but  a  few  months,  the  declining  fortune  of  his  kingdom 
would  have  assumed  a  different  aspect 

We  can  say  little  more  in  this  place,  than  that  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  subdued  Egypt*  and  Persia,  and   even 


*  The  battle  of  Gaugunela  and  the  fate  of  Darius  appear  to  be  de- 
semng^  of  notice ^  even  in  a  compend. 

After  Alexander  had  conquered  Egypt,  he  retpned  to  Phoenicia. 
He  spent  some  time  at  Tyre  to  settle  his  affairs  in  that  region.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Persia  had  three  times  solicited  peace 
of  Alexander ;  but  in  vain.  Alexander  would  not  listen  to  any 
overtures  for  peace,  but  upon  eondition,  that  Darius  would  yield  to  him 
the  whole  empire.  This,  Darius  was  unwilling  to  do.  Fie  tliorefore 
applied  himself  to  make  preparations  for  another  battle.  Accordingly, 
he  colleeted  at  Babylon,  a  vast  array  of  more  than  half  a  million  sol- 
diers, and  taking  the  field,  he  marched  toward  Nineveh.  Alexander 
had  already  taken  the  field  with  an  army  of  about  fifty  thousand,  and 
having  passed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  was  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
whom  he  had  the  happiness  to  find  beyond  the  Tigris,  at  a  small  vil 
lage  called  Gaugamela,  not  many  miles  from  Nineveh.  At  this  village, 
a  tremendous  battle  was  fought,  in  which  forty  tliousand  Persians  were 
slain,  and  only  five  hundred  Macedonians.  This  battle  was  decisive 
against  the  Persians.  It  decided  the  fate  of  Darius,  and  transferred  the 
empire  to  Alexander.  This  battle  is  generally  called  the  battle  of  Arbek : 
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penetrated  far  into  Indift.  His  coBquests  cosoprehended 
till*  moftt  enlightened  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
fairest  portion  of  ihe  habitable  globe.  After  his  return 
from  the  East,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  order  and  regular  government  throughout  his 
extensive  empire.  In  matters  of  this  nature,  he  showed  no 
less  capacity,  than  he  had  done  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 
But  here  his  designs  were  never  carried  into  effect  While 
planning  the  future  prosperity  of  his  empire — while  re- 
ceiving embassies  from  all  quarters  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
even  before  he  had  time  to'  realize  to  what  an  elevated 
height  of  honor,  glory  and  dominion  he  had  arisen, 
3^'  he  was  seized  with  a  raging  fever  at  Babylon,  which 
terminated  his  life  in  the  33kl  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
13di  of  his  reign. 

How  sudden  and  how  awful  the  change  from  the  summit 
of  earthly  glory  to  the  dreary  and  silent  tomb !  No  conquer^ 
or  was  ever  more  fortunate  than  he ;  no  hero  more  brave ; 
no  monarch  more  splendid.  For  thirteen  years,  his  life  was 
a  rapid  series  of  successes,  victories,  conquests  and  triumphs. 
But  death  in  an  unexpected,  untimely  hour,  closed  the 
scene. 

Alexander  wa^  said  to  be  of  low  stature,  and  not  well 
formed;    yet  in   genius,  vigor,   activity  and   elevation  of 


because  Arbola  was  the  nearest  town  of  any  considerable  note,  being 
about  twelve  railes  distant  from  Gaugamela.  The  battle  of  Canga- 
mela  was  fought  in  Oct.  331  years  B.  C.  anct  almost  exactly  two 
years  after  the  battle  of  Issus.  Afler  his  defbat  at  Gaugamela,  the 
wretched  Darius  fled  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,  where  he  was  suflercd  to 
remain  unmolested  till  the  ensuing  spring.  In  the  mean  time,  Alex- 
ander, having  settled  his  affairs  m  Persia,  and  burnt  Persepolis,  the 
ancient  capital,  pursued  after  Darius.  Upon  intoUiffenca  of  tnis,  Dari' 
us  exerted  his  utmost  eiforts  to  make  his  escape.  While  with  the  lit- 
tle army,  which  he  had  collected,  he  was  flying  before  Alexander's,  his 
protectors  became  his  enemies.  By  two  traitors,  Bessus,  governor  ol 
Boctria,  and  Naborzanes,  another  noble  Persian,  he  was  cruelly  seized, 
bound,  confined  in  a  close  carriage,  and  in  this  manner  carried 
for  FCveral  days.  When  Alexander  drew  near,  Darius  was  most  inhu- 
manly stabbed  in  several  places,  and  left  weltering  in  his-  blood.  He 
soon  expired,  and  Alexander,  arriving  immediately  after,  wept  to  be- 
hold the  horrid  spectacle.  Casting  his  cloak  over  the  mangled  body, 
ho  commanded,  that,  being  wrapped  in  this,  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
near  relatives  of  Darius,  at  Susa ;  tliougb,  being  murdered  in  Boc- 
tria, the  distance  was  probably  ICOO  miles.  To  that  city,  the  royal 
eorpse  was  sent,  where  it  was  htfnorad  with  a  magnificent  ftmera)  by 
•h«  order  and  at  the  expense  of- Alexander- — Ed. 
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mind,  be  was  probably  never  ^Ecdled.  His  fatber,  wboae 
administration,  Dr.  GUiies  justlj  observes,  was  tbe  first,  of 
whicb  we  bave  a  regular  account  in  bistory,  certainly  waf 
one  of  tbe  greatest  of  men  and  of  princes ;  yet  for  boldness, 
decision,  rapidity  and  grandeur  of  mind,  be  cannot  be  com- 
pared witb  bis  son.  To  judge  of  tbe  justness  of  tbe  grouflds 
of  Alexander's  leading  enterprises,  would  be  unsafe  at  tbis 
distance  of  time.  He  certainly  bad  many  provocations  to 
invade  Greece  and  Persia.  He  was  guilty  of  outrageous 
acts  of  barbarity,  when  provocations  arose,  during  bis  par* 
oxysms  of  wine  and  passion ;  wbicb  certainly  occurred  so 
often,  as  to  tbrow  a  sbade  over  bis  general  character.  But 
if  tbose  acts  impaired  tbe  lustre  of  bis  fieune,  tbey  no  less 
destroyed  bis  happiness ;  for  they  were  generally  followed  by 
the  keenest  remorse  and  self-condemnation. 

His  burning  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  at  the  instigation 
of  Thais,  if  the  story  deserves  full  credit,  though  pretended 
as  a  retaliation  upon  Xerxes  for  burning  Athens,  admits  of  no 
apology ;  while,  on  tbe  other  band,  tbe  death  of  Ciitus,  as 
related  by  great  authorities,  has  many  palliations.  Ciitus  bad 
loaded  Alexander  with  the  most  abusive  and  reiterated  in- 
sults. They  were.both  in  the  beat  of  wine  and  passion ; 
and  the  monarch,  after  being  insulted  for  sona^  time,  ordered 
Ciitus  to  be  carried  out  of  his  presence.  Ciitus  after  this 
came  back  and  renewed  tbe  attack.  Upon  this  the  king 
stabbed  him ;  but  was  so  instantly  struck  with  remorse,  that 
he  would  have  killed  himself  with  the  same  weapon,  had 
he  not  been  restrained  by  the  company  present 

If,  according  to  Cicero,  the  knowledge  of  war,  personal 
authority,  bravery  and  good  fortune,  are  essential  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  commander,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  Alexander  was  second  to  none.  Hannibal  seemed 
wanting  only  in  the  last  article.  He  had  great  skill,  bra- 
very and  authority.  His  misfortune  was,  that  his  country- 
(nen  were  corrupt,  and  the  government,  imder  whicb  be  acted, 
extremely  bad. 

Had  Alexander  enjoyed  a  long  reign,  be  would  probably 
have  introduced  a  form  of  government,  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  countries  he  had  conquered.  But  before 
these  salutary  objects  could  be  accomplished,  even  before  he 
bad  organized  a  combining  system  of  policy,  or  determined 
on  a  successor,  he  was  called  from  the  great  theatre  of  hu- 
man life,  on  which,  while  he  remained,  no  mortal  ever  ip^de 
a  greater  tigure. 

10* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MACEDON. 

albzanoer's  empire^  from  his  death  till  its  subjugation 

by  the  romans. 

The  death  of  Alexander,  which  took  place  323  yeara 
before  Christ,  occasioned  changes  and  wars  in  all  parts  of 
his  extensive  conquests.  His  dominions  were  divided 
among  four  of  his  great  officers,  viz.  Cassander,  Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy  and  Seleucus.  Cassander  shared  Macedon  and 
Greece — Lysimachus,  Thrace  and  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus — Ptolemy  had  Egypt, 
Lybia,  Arabia,  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  Seleucus  had  Chal- 
dea,  Persia  and  the  East.* 

The  century  succeeding  the  death  of  Alexander,  forms, 
perhaps,  the  most  uninteresting  period  of  ancient  history. 
The  successors  of  the  great  conqueror  were  ambitious  with- 
out abilities ;  and,  instead  of  power  and  policy,  they  dis- 
played little  else  but  treachery,  perfidy  and  cruelty.  The 
whole  empire  was  agitated  by  vain  struggles,  wars  ill-conduc- 
ted, and  conspiracies  remarkable  for  nothing  but  weakness, 
folly  and  barbarity.  Such  scenes  where  exhibited  in  Bab- 
ylon; such,  in  Persia;  such,  in  Macedon;  and  such,  in 
Greece.  The  nations  east  of  Persia  soon  returned  to  their 
former  state ;  and  felt  the  shock  of  Alexander's  conquest, 
only  as  a  wave  separated  for  a  moment  by  the  course  of  the 
ship,  that  passes  uirough  it  Indeed,  Persia  itself  had  little 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  event,  except  what  in- 
delible marks  the  course  of  war  had  left  in  the  destruction 
of  several  of  her  noblest  cities  and  greatest  families. 

Alexander  had  united  himself  to  the  royal  family  of  Da- 
rius, by  marriage.  Of  course  that  family,  as  soon  as  he  was 
dead,  fell  a  prey  to  the  merciless  rage  of  jealousy  and  ambi- 
tion ;  not  even  excepting  his  beauteous  queen  Statira,  as  al- 
ready noticed.  So  that  his  posterity  shared  none  of  his 
glory,  or  good  fortune. 

Babylon  and  its  vicinity  felt  long»!r  and  more  deeply  the 
effects  of  this  conquest ;  only,  however,  to  complete  its  ruin 
and  extinction,  by  the  building  of  Seleucia  on  the  banks  of 

*Thi8  dirition  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  lapse  of  Mrenl  yeafib 
peculiarly  marked  with  wan,  and  crirasoaed  with  bloiod,r^Ed 
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t)ie  Tigris.  The  states  of  Greece  held  on  their  course  of 
degradation,  rapidly  declining  from  their  former  glory,  till, 
together  with  dieir  liberty,  yirtufs,  public  spirit  and  genius, 
their  prosperity,  happiness  and  national  existence  departed. 
But  in  Macedon,  Syria  and  Egypt,  there  arose  establishments, 
which  make  some  figure  in  history. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that,  in  the  division  of  the 
empire,  Cassander,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  shared 
Macedon  and  Greece.  This  man  had  little  more  talents, 
than  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  perpetrate  the  black- 
est crimes  and  the  most  atrocious  villanies.  He  seems  to 
have  been  designed  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  for 
the  destruction  of  Alexander's  family.  He  is  even  suspect- 
ed, and  that  upon  probable  grounds,  of  having  poisoned 
Alexander  himself.  After  he  had  reigned  in  Macedon 
nearly  twenty  years,  and,  with  cruel  ingratitude,  imbrued*^.^ 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  children  and  friends  of  his 
benefactor,  and  had  experienced  various  fortune  in  the 
wars,  which  his  competitors  were  carrying  on,  he  died,  and 
U*ft  three  sons  to  contest  for  his  kingdom.  Afler  various 
murders  and  the  most  horrid  parricide,  the  sons  of  Cassan- 
der, whose  mother  Thessalonice  was  the  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  were  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Demetrius,  another  of  the  competitors  for  the  em- 
pire, who  reigned  seven  years.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
this  revolution  completed  the  extirpation  of  the  family  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Sosthenes  a  Macedonian  succeeded  Demetrius.  But  hb 
reign  was  short ;  and  Antigonus  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
in  the  year  876  before  the  Christian  era.  The  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  acknowledging  the  right  of  Antigonus  to 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  it  remained  in  his  family  for 
several  successive  reigns,  till  Perseus,  the  last  of  that  race, 
was  conquered  by  Paulus  Emilius,  the  Roman  consul,  and 
Macedon  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  about  a 
century  before  Christ 

To  speak  particularly  of  the  characters  and  exploits  of 
those  princes,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  would  afford  as  little 
pleasure  as  profit  to  the  reader;  who,  from  the  specimens 
given,  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  rest  Indeed,  it  is  a 
period  of  history'  but  little  known ;  and  what  is  known  of  it, 
IS  extremely  disgusting. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  this  period  is 
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adorned  with  one  great  character.  Fyrrhns  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Achilles,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Mvnnidons 
in  the  Trojan  war.  Being  very  early  in  life  forced  to 
abandon  Epinis,  his  paternal  inhentance,  to  Neoptolemus, 
a  usurper,  he  followed  the  standard  of  some  of  the  compet- 
itors, who  fought  for  Alexander's  empire,  till,  at  length,  he 
was  delivered  over  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  as  a 
hostage.  His  bravery  and  good  conduct  soon  gained  him 
the  aSection  of  that  monarch,  who  rewarded  his  merits  with 
the  hand  of  Antigone  in  marriage,  the  daughter  of  Berenice* 
his  favorite  queen ;  and  furnished  him  with  an  army  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  This  illustrious  prince 
soon  appreciated  the  value  of  these  advantages,  hy  the  com- 
plete recovery  of  all  his  dominions.  His  course  was  marked 
with  a  series  of  great  and  noble  actions.  In  Asia,  he  met 
no  equal ;  and  wherever  he  turned  his  arms,  victory  attend- 
ed him.  His  elevation  took  place  about  297  years  before 
Christ 

Pyrrhus,  however,  was  unable  to  resist  the  rising  fortune 
of  Rome.  Unhappily  for  him,  he  entered  Italy,  where  he 
was  repulsed  by  a  nation  of  heroes,  who  united  the  bravery 
of  Leonidas  to  the  uncorrupted  virtues  of  Aristides.  Had 
Pyrrhus  made  Greece  and  Asia  the  scene  of  his  operations, 
he  might  either  have  ?  ■^Jdtl  a  collision  with  the  Romans, 
or,  at  least,  might  for  a  r^hile  have  checked  their  growing 
power.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  had  Alexander  himself 
entered  Italy,  he  would  have  met  the  fate  of  Pyrrhus,  But 
Pyrrhus  experienced  the  fortune  of  war.  He  is  allowed  by 
all  historians  to  have  been  the  greatest  commander  of  hb 
time,  and  by  some,  to  have  been  second  to  none  but  Alexan- 
der. His  invasion  of  Italy  will  be  noticed  in  our  view  of  the 
Roman  history. 

From  Macedon,  let  us  proceed  to  notice  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  This  country  lies  at  the  east  end  or  head  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  Separated  from  it  by  what  was  anciently 
called  Phcenicia,  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  lies  along 
the  eastern  shores  of  that  sea,  the  chief  cities  of  which 
were  Tyre  and  Sidon.  North  of  Syria  lay  Cappadocia  and 
some  other  provinces;  east,  lay  Mesopotamia;  and  soutli, 
Arabia  and  the  deserts.  Syria  was  also  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower ;  a  distinction  which  will  be  of  little  use  in  Uiis 
compend. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  before  Christ  312,  Seleucus,  after  various  revolutions, 
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found  himself  aUe  to  establish  his  autiiontj  in  Symy  over 
which  he  reigned  for  33  years.  He  was  perpetually  en* 
gaged  in  the  competitions  and  inglorious  wars  of  his  time, 
without  performing  any  thing  particulariy  worthy  of  notice.* 
It  has  been 'already  remarked  that  Chaldea,  Persia,  and  the 
East  fell  to  him,  in  the  division  of  the  empire.  In  those 
immense  provinces,  to  govern  which  required  the  genius  of 
Cyrus  or  Alexander,  Seleucus  was  not  wholly  inactive.  He 
endeavored  to  complete  the  conquest  of  those  countries, 
and  even  invaded  India,  but  With  little  effect  Instead  of 
continuing  in  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  to  make  Babylon 
me  seat  of  his  empire,  he  built  the  city  of  Selcucia,  upon 
the  Tigris,  about  forty  miles  from  Babylon ;  which  already 
accelerated  the  decline  of  the  latter,  now  dismantled  to  adorn 
and  replenish  the  new  city.  Its  final  abandonment  soon  took 
place. 

Either  by  accident  or  design,  the  city  of  Seleucia  obtained 
the  name  of  New  Babylon,  which  name  having  not  always 
been  distinguished  from  that  of  the  old  city,  abundance  of 
confusion  has  been  introduced  into  ancient  history,  and  many 
historians  have  been  led  very  erroneously  to  affirm,  that  an* 
cient  Babylon  stood  on  the  river  Tigris. 

Seleucus,  having  reigned  33  years,  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  as  he 
seems  foolishly  to  have  been  sumamed ;  who  thereby,  for 
a  short  time,  obtained  the  government  of  Macedon.  But  he 
was  vau:[ulshed  and  slain  by  the  Gauls — a  fate  he  justly 
merited. 

Seleucus  was  succeeded  in  his  throne  and  dominions  by 
his  son  Antiochus,^ho  made  Antioch  the  seat  of  his  empire. 
This  city  was  for  many  ages,  says  Dr.  Prideaux,  the  Queen 
of  the  East  It  was  built  by  Seleucus,  and  stood  on  the 
river  Orontes,  in  Upper  Syria.  The  Syrian  kings  reigned 
here ;  and  here  afterwards,  the  Roman  governors  resided  ; 
and  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  long  remained 

*  This  itf  hy  no  meaiis  doing  Jjostjce  to  the  builder  of  Selencia,  and 
the  father  of  tho  Seleueids.  The  following  character  of  Seleucus,  is 
£rom  the  respected  pen  of  Gillies.  **  The  designs,  as  well  as  actions, 
ascribed  to  him,  confirm  his  character  in  history,  as  an  indefati^ble 
and  just  prince,  a  firm  friend,  an  afiectionate  fkther,  an  induij^ent 
master ;  who  gained  the  lore  of  his  Eastern  subjects,  by  gt)veming 
them  according  to  their  inveterate  principles  and  habits ;  and  who, 
among  all  contemporary  sovereigns,  was  pro-eminent  in  all  consistent 
croatness  of  conduct,  lowing  from  true  royalty  of  soul."  See  Hist 
World,  Vol.  I.  p.  482.— £rf 
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a  famous  archacpiscopal  see.  The  taost  coatideraUe  enla^- 
prise  ill  the  life  of  this  prince,  was  his  expelling  the  Gauls 
out  of  Lesser  Asia.  We  have  already  noticed  their  invasion 
of  Greece,  whence  they  were  driven  by  Sosthenes.  They 
had  now  invaded,  and  in  a  great  measure  overrun,  all  Lesset 
Asia,  and  threatened  to  subdue  the  whole  Assyrian  empire. 
Antioehus  defeated  and  cut  them  off  so  completely,  as  to  de- 
liver his  territories  from  their  incursions.*  He  was  thence 
sumamed  Soter,  or  Savior. 

Not  far  from  diis  period,  die  fame  of  the  Roman  arms,  and 
the  fortune  of  that  wondrous  people,  were  confirmed  in  the 
defeat  and  downfall  of  Pyrrhus,  lung  of  EpiruB. 

As  the  succeeding  reigns  of  the  Syrian  kmgs  would  furnish 
little,  either  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  the  readei*, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  mere 
enumeration  of  them.  Antioehus  Soter,  after  a  reign  of  15 
years,  was  murdered  by  his  wife  Laodice,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Seleucus  Callinicus.  This  prince  reigned  20  years ; 
was  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  and  ended  his  life  in  Pai^ 
thia^  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer;  who,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  was  poisoned  by  his  courtiers.  The 
Soiiars  and  Thunderers  of  that  pusillanimous  race  of  kings, 
with  all  their  thunder  against  their  enemies,  and  salvation 
for  their  subjects  and  dominions,  did  little  but  ^vaste  their 
time  and  strength  in  vain  enterprises,  poorly  planned  and 
still  worse  executed ;  and  thus  prepared  them  to  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Romans. 

Ceraunus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Antioehus,  sumam- 
ed the  Oreai :  and,  indeed,  if  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  bus- 
^  tie;   many  expeditions;    getting  some  considerable 

t^'  victories,  (which,  however,  he  did  not  know  how  to 
improve,)  and  despising  some  advantages,  which 
might  have  turned  to  his  account;  in  short,  if  fighting  hard, 
and  getting  often  defeated,  and  at  last  overthrown  with  irre- 
coverable disgrace  and  ruin — if  all  this  merited  for  him  the 
title  Oreaiy  surely  no  one  ever  earned  it  more  completely. 

We  shall  nodce  particularly  but  a  few  things  in  the  reign 
of  this  prince;  neither  of  which  very  well  comport  with 
his  being  styled  the  Great  The  first  is  his  war  with 
Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  or  Persians.  This  enter- 
prising and  warlike  prince  restored,  in  some  measure,  the 

*  Multitndea  of  the  Gaula  still  remained,  and  settled  in  Galatia  ;  oD 
accoant  of  whom  this  extensive  region  was  so  denominated. — Ed. 
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tacient  govemm^t  of  Persia,  which  the  Romaiis  never  fuUy 
subjugated.  Aiitiochus  had  a  long  war  with  him,  and  gain- 
ed some  advantages ;  but  could  never  con({uer  him. 

The  second  thing  we  shall  notice  concerning  Antiochus, 
is  his  rejecting  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  and  l^reby  failing  of  the  aid  of  that  great  and 
warlike  genius.  The  fall  of  Carthage  being  now  foreseen 
by  Hannibal,  he  saw  no  power  either  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
to  whom  he  could  t^ply  for  aid,  or  Mrith  whom  he  might 
unite  his  endeavors  against  the  Romans,  except  the  kmg 
of  Syria.  To  him,  therefore,  he  went,  and  tendered  his 
assistance  and  advice.  The  substance  ol  Hannibal's  advice 
to  Anttochus  was,  that  he  should  make  war  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  power  had  now  become  formidable  to  aU  na- 
tions ;  that  they  should  inunediately  be  invaded  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  thst  Italy  itself 
should  be  the  seat  of  war.  This  advice  was  no  less  timely 
and  important  than  it  was  judicious  and  practicable ;  .and  a 
conformity  to  it  was  of  equal  moment  both  to  the  giver  and 
receiver.  But  the  Syrian  king,  whose  views  and  concep- 
tions wanted  that  extent  and  vigor  necessary  to  raise  him  to 
a  level  with  Hannibal,  and  actuated  by  a  mean  jealousy,  lest 
the  superior  talents  of  the  latter  riiould  eclipse  his  own, 
pursued  a  quite  different  course.  Antiochus  invaded  Greece, 
was  met  by  the  Roman  armies,  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
lafid,  and  that,  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  almost  withoul 
the  loss  of  blood.  With  the  loss  of  great  part  of  his  domin- 
ions, he  was  compelled  to  pay  an  enormous  tribute,  and  to 
accept  of  the  most  disgraceful  terms  of  pea<;e ;  and  Lucius 
Scipio,  the  Roman  general,  acquired  the  surname  of  AsicUi 
cti9,  in  honor  to  him,  as  the  c<mqueror  of  Asia. 

Sometime  after  this,  Antiochus  was  killed  in  robbing  the 
temple  of  Elymals,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Belus,  having  reign- 
ed 36  years. 

The  history  of  Syria,  from  this  period,  is  virtually  but 
the  history  of  a  Roman  province,  although  it  bore  the  form 
and  semblance  of  monarchy  for  122  years.  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopater  next  ascended  the  Syrian  throne;  on  which  he 
maintained  a  dubious  authority  for  11  years.  After  hipa,  the 
succession  took  place  in  the  following  wier,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  11  years;  Antiochus  Eupator,  2  years;  Deme- 
tnus  SoCer,  12  years ;  Alexander  Balas,  6  years ;  Demetrius 
Nicanor,  5  years ;  Antiochus  Sidetes,  10  years ;  Demetrius 
Nicanor,  11  years ;  Zebina,  2  vears ;  Antiochus  Grypus,  27 
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rears.  Duiiag  the  last  menttoned  reign,  and  114  yean 
before  Christ,  Antiochns  Cyzicenus  establiBhed  a  new  king- 
dom at  Damascus,  which  remained  independent  of  Syria  for 
30  years. 

Seleucus  succeeded  Antiochus  Grypus,  and  reigned  4 
years;  after  him,  Philip,  9  years,  in  whom  ended  the 
SeleucidiC,  or  the  family  of  Seleucus,  after  having  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Syria  229  years.  This  was  in  the  year  83, 
before:  the  Christian  era.  If  poisons,  assassinations,  con* 
spire  jies,  treasons ;  if  murder  of  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
sisters  and  children ;  if  the  violation  of  every  law  of  nature, 
reason,  and  justice,  was  ever  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
any  dynas^  of  monarchs,  it  surely  belonged  to  this.  The 
Syrians  at  length  expelled  and  excluded  the  Seleucidffi  from 
the  government,  and  elected  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to 
be  their  king.  Under  Tigranes,  the  royal  dignity  of  Syria 
became  extinct,  and  that  country  was  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince by  Pompey ;  of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  our  view  of 
the  Roman  history.  Syria  became  a  province  of  Rome  65 
years  before  Christ 

With  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  £gypt,  from  the 
death  of  Alexander,  till  the  subjection  of  &at  country  to 
the  Romans,  we  shall  close  our  view  of  Alexander's  empire. 
If  any  of  the  princes  of  those  times  deserved  the  name  of 
Soier  or  SavioTy  the  first  Ptolemy  must  have  been  the  man ; 
since  he  is  allowed,  by  all  ancient  writers,  to  have  been  a 
prince  of  great  wisdom  and  virtue.  In  the  division  of  Alex- 
ander's conquests,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  that  Egypt 
fell  to  Ptolemy.  After  a  war  with  the  rival  princes  for  seve- 
ral years,  he  found  himself  firmly  settled  in  the  government 
of  Egypt;  and  his  reign  commenced  in  the  year  before 
Christ,  304 — eight  years  after  that  of  Seleucus  in  Syria.  T^ 
detail  the  particular  wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  (for 
they  were  almost  incessant,)  would  not  consbt  with  the 
brevity  of  this  work.  It  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  the  kings 
of  Egypt  held  a  respectable  ascendency  among  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander.  They  generally  reigned  with  more  dig- 
lity,  and  certainly  preserved  their  independence  longer  than 
either  those  of  Syria  or  Macedon. 

Ptolemy  Sots*,  having  reigned  20  years  from  the  time  of 
his  assuming  the  title  of  king,  and  39  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
^  ander,  being  above  80  years  old,  resigned  his  kingdom 

235 '    to  Philadelphus  his  son,  a  prince  famous  for  his  exer- 
tions to  promote  learning,  and  for  the  encouragement 
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lie  gave  to  learned  men.  The  celebrated  Alexandrian  library 
had  been  begun  by  his  father,  who  was  himself  both  a  scholar 
and  philosopher.  It  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  reck* 
oned  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  edifices  of  antiquity. 

This  library  consisted  of  two  parts ;  one  of  which,  con- 
taining 300,000  volumes,  was  kept  in  a  quarter  of  the  citf 
cdled  Bruchium ;  the  other  part,  consisting  of  200,000  vol- 
umes, was  kept  in  the  Serapeum,  or  temple  of  Serq[>is.  The 
library  of  Bruchium,  only,  was  burnt  by  Julius  Cesar.  Yet 
in  aftef  times,  as  we  have  before  stated,  all  was  lost 

This  important  library  or  museum  drew  together  the  most 
learned  society  in  the  world,  and  raised  Egypt  once  more, 
and  probably  for  the  last  time,  to  be  the  august  patroness  of 
science.  The  presidents  of  this  museum  were  the  first 
counsellors  of  state  to  the  kings  of  Egypt;  and  the  first 
president,  appointed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  Demetri- 
us Phalereus,  a  Greek  who  had  been  for  several  years  gov* 
ernor  of  Athens — ^a  man  of  great  learning  and  abilities.* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemies,  from  the 
accession  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Cleopatra,  lasted  294  years;  the  whole  of  which  period 
comprehended  only  eleven  reigns,  and  that  almost  in  an 
unbroken  succession.  Those  princes  must  have  reigned,  on 
an  average,  about  27  years.  The  shortest  reign  of  them 
all  was  13  years.     Several  of  them  reached  nearly  40  years. 

They  stand  in  the  following  order,  Ptolemy  Soter,  39 
years;  Philadelphus,  38;  Euergetes,  25;  Philopater,  17; 
Epiphanes,  24 ;  Philometer ;  35 ;  Physcon,  his  brother,  29 ; 
Lathyrus,  36  ;  Alexander,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  15 ;  Au- 
letes,  13;  Cleopatra,  22  years.  The  Hebrew  monarchs, 
from  Saul  to  Jenoiakim,  reigned,  on  an  average,  24  years 
each ;  the  Persian,  from  Cyrus  to  Codomanus,  18  years;  the 
Roman,  from  Augustus  to  Constantine  XII.  emperor  of  Con 
stantinople,  12  years;  the  English,  from  William  the  Con- 
queror to  George  II.  22  years. . 

If  long  reigns  and  regular  successions  may  be  regarded  as 
evidences  of  the  wisdom,  good  fortune,  and  mild  administra- 
tion of  the  prince,  and  of  the  contentment,  tranquillity  and 
equanimity  of  the  public  mind,  the  Ptolemies  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  happy  and  fortunate  of  the  monarchs 
of  antiquity. 


*  Groat  indeed  he  must  have  been,'  since  Cornelius  Nepos  says,  that 
tho  Athenian  senate  erected  300  statues  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

U 
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Without  noticing  particularly  tbe  several  reigns  in  this 
period  of  history,  we  shall  close  it  with  a  few  general 
observations. 

An  event  took  place  about  this  time,  which  perhaps  serves, 
above  ail  others  of  a  historical  nature,  to  demonstrate  the 
very  high  antiquity  and  great  authority  of  the  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  We  have  already  spoken  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  who  was  the  greatest  scholar  and  philosopher 
of  his  time.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  this  Demetrius  ad- 
vised Ptolemy  Soter  to  make  the  largest  collection  he 
could,  of  books,  which  treated  of  the  government  of  states 
and  lungdoms,  as  he  would  thereby  obtain  the  advice  and 
experience  of  wise  men  in  former  ages.  Soter  accordingly 
engaged  in  the  work ;  but  it  was  more  fully  accomplished 
by  Philadelphus.  Among  many  other  histories  and  codes 
of  laws,  tliey  obtained  from  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem, 
an  exact  copy  of  the  sacred  ^vritings,  together  with  seventy- 
two  learned  Jews,  who  were  deeply  skilled  in  the  Greek 
lan^iage,  to  translate  them.  These  persons  proceeded  into 
K^ypt,  and  under  the  inspection  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
accomplished  that  celebrated  translation.  This  was  done 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
The  concurrent  testimonies  of  many  ancient  authors  estab- 
lish, beyond  all  possible  doubt,  the  certainty  of  this  trans- 
action ;  and  of  course,  thev  also  establish  other  things,  (viz.) 
that  the  writings  of  the  .Old  Testament  existed  in  the  days 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  that  their  credit  and  authority 
were  then  great  and  unquestionable.  There  is  indeed  a 
doubt,  whether  the  true  Septuagint  translation  is  now  extant 
According  to  Epiphanius,  it  was  burned  in  the  Alexandrian 
library  of  Bruchium,  by  Julius  Caesar.  But  on  the  contrary, 
rertullian  affirms  it  to  have  been  kept  in  the  Serapeum,  and 
of  coiu^e,  that  it  escaped  that  conflagration. 

From  the  death  of  Alexander,  to  the  conquest  of  all  his 
dominions  by  the  Romans,  the  belligerent  powers  of  the 
Known  world  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  forming  two 
grand  theatres  of  war.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  grandest 
scene  was  made  up  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  and 
their  several  allies;  the  second  was  composed  of  the 
powers  we  have  been  considering  in  this  chapter,  namely, 
the  Macedonians,  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  The  latter  had 
ambition  enough,  but  with  little  power  or  policy;  the 
former  were  ambitious  of  empire,  and  were  nearly  on  a 
footing  as  to  the  necessary  means  of  gaining  it     For  it  is 
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justly  remarked  by  an  able  historian,  that  the  genius  of  war 
forsook  the  Greeks  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  went 
over  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Alexander's  conquest  must,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as 
a  benefit  \o  the  world.  Had  the  Persians  conquered 
Greece,  or  the  Carthaginians  Rome,  an  age  of  darkness 
must  have  ensued,  through  which  the  wing  of  conjecture  is 
uuable  to  explore  its  flight  Those  nations,  under  which 
Rome  ultimately  fell,  although  rough  and  savage,  yet  had 
great  vigor,  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  world  has,  there- 
fore, once  more  risen  to  the  light  of  science,  reason  and 
civility.  But  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  southern  climates 
threatens  to  extinguish  reason  and  virtue,  and  overwhehn 
men  in  everlasting  darkness.  The  conquests  of  (be  Greeks 
left  no  nation  worse  than  they  found  them.  It  certainly 
led  many  nations  better.  £ven  Greece  itself  found  an 
enemy  in  Alexander  less  dangerous  than  in  Pericles.  An 
artful  demagogue  of  great  tdents  i^  the  most  dargcroui 
man  the  world  ever  saw,  and  is  the  greatest  curse  to  any 
form  of  government  that  ever  befell  it  Alexander  found 
die  Persians  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Had  he  not  conquered 
them,  they  would  soon  have  conquered  themselves.  Indeed, 
they  liad  done  it  already ;  and  were  falling  into  ruin  by  the 
natural  progress  of  internal  debility.  The  Egyptians  were 
regenerated  by  his  conquest ;  and  were  never  more  fionrish- 
ing,  respectable,  enlightened  or  happy,  than  under  the  Gre- 
cian dynasty. 

Grecian  literature  generally  travelled  with  their  arms,  and 
planted  itself  with  their  colonies ;  and  before  the  Augustan 
age  had  diffused  itself  through  most  perts  of  Europe  and 
Asia ;  and  if  the  military  spirit  of  the  Greeks  rested  on  the 
Carthaginians,  their  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences  surely  did 
no  less  on  the  Romans. 

[  Greece^  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  conmiest. 
The  tidings  of  Alexander's  death  spread  rapidly  through  th« 
principal  cities  of  Greece,  and  called  forth  the  most 
rapturous  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  event  was  hail-  333' 
ed  by  all  the  Greekr^  but  especially  by  the  sanguine 
Athenians,  as  the  harbinger  of  liberty.  The  orator« 
sounded  the  alarm  of  war  in  the  public  assemblies,  and 
many  of  the  enslaved  republics  promptly  replied  to  tiie 
summons  by  rushing  to  arras.  A  confederation  was  quickly 
formed  against  Antipater,  Alexander's  successor  in  Macedon, 
and  an  army  raised,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
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Leosthenes.  He  gained  condderable  advantages  over  the 
Macedonian  anny,  and  even  obliged  Antipater  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  But  the  success  of  the  allied  Greeks  proved 
transient  Antipater  raised  a  second  army,  with  which 
he  defeated  them,  and  took  possession  of  their  cities, 
after  dictating  the  terms  of  surrender.  The  resentment 
of  the  conqueror  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  ora* 
tors,  whom  he  considered  the  principal  authors  of  the 
revolt  Most  of  these  he  destroyed  by  force  or  fraud, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Demosthenes.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 
'  When  Antipater  obtained  possession  of  Athens,  the  orator 
fled  to  the  bland  of  Calauria,  near  Trezen,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  Thither  his  ene- 
mies pursued  him.  But  fearing  to  violate  a  sanctuary, 
ihey  employed  every  art  of  persuasion,  to  induce  him  to 
come  forth  and  surrender.  Fully  persuaded,  that  he  bad 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  clemency  of  Antipater,  he  with- 
drew into  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  writing  to  his  family,  put  a  poisoned  quill  into 
his  mouth,  which,  in  a  few  moments,  terminated  his  mortal 
existence,  and  disappointed  the  meditated  vengeance  of  his 
enemies. 

Amidst  all  the.  violence  of  contending  parties,  and  the 
frequent  change  of  governors  in  Athens,  Piiocion  had  long 
remained  tranquil  and  secure.  His  prudence,  wisdom, 
moderation  and  unafiected  humility,  rendered  him  equally 
beloved  and  feared  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  had  been 
ever  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  his  country,  when  his  ser- 
vices were  claimed,  and  as  ready  to  retire  into  a  state  Of 
honorable  poverty,  when  those  services  were  no  longer 
demanded.  Forty-five  times  was  he  elected  general  of  the 
Athenian  armies,  by  the  unsolicited  and  unanimous  votes  of 
a  capricious  people ;  and,  on  every  occasion,  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  This 
virtuous  Athenian  was  so  much  respected  by  Philip,  Alex- 
ander and  Antipater,  that  they  sought  his  friendship,  yielded, 
in  almost  every  instance,  to  his  solicitation,  and  constantly 
aflbrded  him  protection.  But  when  Antipater  was  called 
from  Greece,  to  undertake  the  regency  of  Macedon,  and 
Polysperchon  arrived  as  his'  successor,  Uie  deluded  citizens 
were  induced  by  their  new  master  to  accuse,  condemn  and 
execute  the  virtuous  Phocion,  who  had  now  attained  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.     The  meekness  and  serenity  of 
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death,  crowned  die  probity  and  naefolneas  of  his  life. 
His  dying  instractions  to  a  friend,  who  inquired,  what  met* 
sage  he  should  deliver  to  his  son,  were,  ^'  Tell  him,  it  is  my 
last  command,  that  he  forget  the  injustice  of  the  Athenians 
to  his  father."  He  was  distinguished  for  his  steady  opposition 
to  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  at  the  time  when  that 
orator  would  have  stirred  up  the  Athenians  to  oppose  the 
power  of  Philip;  and  it  arose  from  a  principle,  which 
proved  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
rival  states  at  that  period.  ^'  Since  the  Athenians,''  said  he, 
*^  are  no  longer  able  to  fill  their  wonted  and  glorious  sphere, 
let  them  adopt  counsels  suited  to  their  abilities ;  and  endeavor 
to  court  the  friendship  of  a  power,  which  they  cannot  pro-' 
voke,  but  to  thdr  ruin." 

Polysperchon  was  soon  afterward  expelled  from  Athens 
by  Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  who  appointed  Demetrius 
Phalereus  governor  of  the  ci^,  and  commander  of  the 
garrison.  He  was  not  the  tyrant,  but  the  benefactor  of 
Athens,  increased  its  revenues,  revived  its  commerce, 
patronised  its  literature,  and  adorned  it  with  magnificent 
structures*  During  the  ten  years  of  hb  government, 
Athens  enjoyed  p^ect  tranquillity,  and  the  citizens  ex- 

Eressed  their  gratitude  by  erecting  numerous  statues  in 
onor  of  his  public  services.  But  l^is  tranquillity  was  in- 
terrupted by  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  most  enterprising 
generals,  and  his  son  Demetrius,  sumamed  Polwrc€rte$y  or 
the  stormer  of  cities.  They  tod£  the  city  by  surprise,  and 
under  pretence  of  restoring  to  its  inhabitants  their  ancient 
laws  and  government,  prevailed  on  them  to  desert  the 
standard  of  their  former  governor,  and  oblige  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  place.  The  fickle  Athenians  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  transferring  their  allegiance  from  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus, to  a  most  depraved  and  licentious  youth,  bearing 
indeed  his  name,  but  an  entire  stranger  to  his  virtues.  The 
exiled  Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  spent  his  days  in 
literary  retirement,  at  the  liberal  ^urt  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
king  of  Egypt,  till  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  one  of 
his  successors. 

Soon  after  this  period,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  began  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Asia,  Italy  and  Greece.  His 
whole  reign  was  a  series  of  wars,  first  with  the  neighboring 
princes  of  Maeedon,  from  whom  he  wrested  that  empire, 
then,  with  the  Romans,  and  finally,  with  the  Greeks,  whom 
be  repeatedly  attempted,  in  vab,  to  subjugate. 
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Amid  all  the  revohitions  of  Greece,  Sparta  had  retained 
the  shadow  of  independeoce.  She  was  still  governed  by 
her  own  kings  and  senate ;  and  had.  not  yet  submitted  to 
the  humiliation  of  receiving  a  Macedonian  ganison  within 
her  walls.  But  Pyrrhus  formed  the  design  of  annexing  the 
Peloponnesus  to  his  dominions.  He  led  a  large  army  into 
Laconia,  and,  having  borne  down  all  opposition,  encamped 
before  the  capital.  The  council  proposed,  in  so  dangerous 
an  emergency,  to  send  off  Uie  women  to  some  place  of 
safety;  but  Archidamia,  delegated  by  the  Spartan  ladles, 
entered  the  senate  house,  wi£h  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and 
thus  addressed  them:  ^^ Think  not,  O  men  of  Sparte,  so 
meanly  of  your  countrywomen,  as  to  imagine,  that  ihej 
will  survive  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Deliberate  not,  then, 
whither  we  are  to  fyy  but  what  toe  are  to  do,'*'*  In  conse- 
quence of  this  ammating  address,  it  was  resolved,  that, 
during  the  night,  the  women  should  assist  m  digging  a 
trench  round  the  city,  which  proved  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing it  from  destruction.  Three  desperate  attempts  were 
made  by  the  whole  army  of  Pyrrhus,  to  force  this  intrench- 
ment ;  but  so  boldly  was  it  defended  by  the  Spartans,  who 
were  prompted  to  deeds  of  valor  by  the  presence  of  their 
wives  and  mothers,  that  the  king  of  Epirus  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retire.  His  next  attempt  was  on  the  city  of  Argos, 
where  he  was  slain. 

The  republic  of  Aehaia,  or  Acbean  Leoffucy  as  it  is  gen- 
erally denominated,  formeiiy  little  known,  began  now  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure.  This  republic  was  of  high 
antiquity.  It  consisted  originally  of  twelve  inconsiderable 
cities ;  but  so  firmly  united,  as  to  command  the  respect  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbors.  Their  first  government 
was  regal.  But  in  process  of  time,  roused  by  the  tyranny 
of  their  princes,  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  kings,  and 
united  in  one  confederacy,  for  their  mutual  defence  against 
monarchical  oppression.  It  was  agreed,  that  all  should 
have  the  same  interests,  the  same  friendships,  the  same 
coins,  weights  and  measures,  the  same  laws,  and  the  same 
magistrates.  These  magistrates  were  elected  annually,  by 
a  majority  of  voices  in  the  whole  community.  Twice  in 
the  year,  or  oftener,  if  necessary,  there  was  a  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  deputies  from  the  different  cities; 
and  to  their  decision  were  referred  all  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  and  all  foreign  and  domestic  concerns.  The  equity 
and  humane  spirit,  which  breathed  in  the  civil  constitutions 
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of  the  Acheans,  supported  by  a  great  simplicity  of  man* 
Qers  and  good  faith,  recommended  them  so  effectually  to 
the  adjoining  nations,  that  they  became  the  arbiters  of 
differences  among  their  neighbors.  They  were  deprived 
of  their  liberties  and  independence  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  continued  subject  to  petty  tyrants,  imposed  upon  them 
by  his  successors,  till  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  B.  C.  280, 
when  the  Achean  League  revived;  and  several  of  the 
tyrants  were  expelled,  or  put  to  death.  After  an  interval 
of  twenty-^five  years,  the  adjacent  state  of  Sicyon  joined  the 
League,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  a  native  of 
that  city.  Aratus  was  the  son  of  GUnias,  the  most  illustri- 
ous citizen  of  Sicyon,  who,  after  wresting  the  government 
from  one  tyrant,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  jealousy 
of  another.  Aratus,  then  a  child,  escaped  with  difficulty  to 
Argos.  By  his  father's  friends  in  that  city,  he  was  kindly 
received,  and  liberally  educated ;  and  his  proficiency  fuHy 
rewarded  their  goodness.  As  he  arrived  at  manhood,  his 
mind  was  continually  occupied  with  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  emancipating  his  native  city  from  tyrttnny.  This  he 
finally  accomplished,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  by  a 
weH  concerted  attack  in  the  night  The  next  day,  liberty 
was  proclaimed  in  the  market-place,  ^^in  the  name  of 
Aratus  the  son  of  Clinias ;"  and,  soon  after,  the  state 
obtained  admission  into  the  Achean  confederacy.  The 
valor  and  wisdom  of  Aratus  now  drew  on  him  the  attention 
of  ail  that  part  of  Greece ;  and  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  General  of  Achaitu  He  soon  expelled  the  Mace- 
donians from  CorinUi ;  and  that  city,  called,  from  its  import- 
ance, the  key  of  the  Peloponnesus^  was  added  to  the  confed- 
eracy. This  took  place  in  the  rei^  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Maeedon  ;  who  had  regained  his  kingdom  after  its  conquest 
by  Pyrrhus.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Demetrius ;  and 
he,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  by  his  brother,  Antigonus  H., 
the  only  prince,  says  Gillies,  that  for  many  years  really 
adorned  the  Macedonian  throne. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Achean  League  received  many 
and  important  accessions.  Megara,  Megalopolis,  Argos, 
8!\d  many  other  cities  joined  it;  and,  soon  afterwards, 
Athens  herself,  nearly  as  populous  as  when  she  was  the 
proud  mistress  of  Greece.  But  jealousy,  which  was  the 
evil  genius  of  the  Greeks,  disturbed  the*  tranquillity  of  this 
rising  state.  The  restless  and  ambitious  Etolians  watched, 
mth  an  anxious  eye,  the  growing  reputation  and  rapidlj 
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increasing  pcn^er  of  the  Acheans ;  and,  unmindful  of  Ae 
signal  benefits  they  had  received  fram  the  League,  excited 
several  Grecian  states,  and  especially  Sparta,  to  declare  war 
against  them.  The  Spartans  had  previously  united  with  the 
Acheans  against  the  Etolians. 

Lacedemon  had,  before  this  time,  exchanged  poverty  and 
hardy  discipline  for  opulence  and  voluptuous  manners. 
The  conquests  of  Lysander  and  Agesilaus  poured  a  tide  of 
wealth  into  their  country,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
yet  more  destructive  inundation  of  luxury,  avarice,  and 
voluptuousness.  The  wealth,  however,  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  few,  while  the  mass  of  the  p<^ulation  were 
reduced  to  extreme  penury.  Such  was  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  when  Agis  ascended  the  throne.  His  family  was 
considered  the  most  opulent  in  Sparta;  and  the  young 
prince  inherited  a  splendid  patrimony.  But  neither  the 
abundance  of  his  wealth,  nor  the  indulgent  fondness  of  his 
mother  and  grandmother,  by  whom  he  was  educated  in 
luxurious  ease,  prevented  him  from  forming,  in  his  youth,  a 
design,  which  he  never  relinquished,  of  restoring  the  an* 
cient  discipline  of  Sparta.  He  began  with  reforming  him- 
self, by  renouncing  all  habits  of  self-indulgence,  laying  aside 
his  splendid  attire,  and  partaking  of  the  plainest  and 
simplest  food.  Having  procured  the  support  of  some  pow- 
erful friends,  he  brougnt  forward  a  decree  for  cancelling 
all  debts,  dividing  the  lands  into  equal  portions,  and 
re-establishing  the  neglected  laws  of  Lycurgus  relative  to 
public  education  and  diet  The  decree  was  lost  in  the 
council  of  the  Ephori.  But  Agis,  not  yet  discouraged,  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  advocated  the  cause 
of  reform  with  so  much  ability,  that  the  proposed  measures 
were  eagerly  embraced.  Before  his  plan  could  be  com- 
pleted, he  was  obliged  to  quit  Sparta,  and  take  command  of 
the  army  appointed  to  act  with  Aratus,  against  the  Etolians. 
During  his  absence,  his  opposers  gained  streng^th,  and 
matured  a  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  immediately  af^er 
his  return.  The  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  the  joint 
reign  of  two  kings ;  Agis  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  colleague  Leonidas.  Cleomenes  succeeded  his  father, 
Leonidas,  shortly  after;  and  entered  vigorously  into  tiie 
plans  of  Agis  for  reforming  his  countrymen.  Convinced, 
that  the  failure  of  Agis  was  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition  and  the  clemency  of  his  measures, 
Cleomenes  reptJved  to  act  witli  decision.     He  suppressed 
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&e  council  of  Ephori^  which  he  considered  as  the  (buntain- 
head  of  eomipkion.  An  assemUy  was  then  called,  in  which 
all  the  decrees  of  Agis  were  adopted,  and  the  constitution 
restored  to  its  pristine  simplicity  and  vigor.  A  general 
division  of  lands  took  place,  of  which  Cleomenes  set  the 
first  example,  hy  giving  up  his  own  hereditary  estates. 
Public  schools  were  established,  in  which  the  Spartan 
youth  were  trained  up  according  to  the  severest  laws  of 
Lycurgus.  Bnt  the  result  proved  how  vain  was  the  attempt 
to  reform  a  people,  whose  character  and  habits  were 
wholly  depraved,  and  to  pluck  up  abuses,  which  had  taken 
such  deep  root  No  sooner  had  Cleomenes  quitted  Sparta, 
to  take  me  command  of  the  army,  than  the  galling  yoke 
was  thrown  off,  and  the  new  discipline  relaxed.  It  was  to 
this  prince,  that  the  Etolians  applied  for  assistance  in  de- 
pressing the  power  of  the  Acheans.  He  listened  to  a  coun- 
sel highly  favorable  to  his  own  views ;  and,  by  an  assault 
as  successful  as  it  was  unexpected,  seized  Mantinea  and 
some  other  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Acheans  were 
thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  agg^resstons  of 
a  commonwealth,  which  they  had  once  good  hopes  of  incor^ 
porating  with  their  own. 

Success,  for  a  time,  crowned  the  Spartan  cause.  The 
cool  and  deliberate  valor  of  Aratu^  could  oppose  no  effec- 
tual resistance  to  the  ardent  impetuosity  of  Cleomenes, 
who  took  several  cities  of  the  coniederacy,  gained  repeated 
victories  over  the  allies,  and  reduced  them  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  Both  Aratus  and  Cleomenes  wished  to  unite 
all  the  nations  of  Peloponnesus  into  one  commonwealth, 
and,  by  that  means,  to  form  such  a  bulwark  for  the  liberties 
of  Greece,  as  might  set  all  foreign  power  at  defiance.  But 
neither  of  these  great  characters  could  consent  to  submit  to 
the  other. 

The  last  resort  of  the  Achean  general  was  the  king  of 
Macedon,  Antigonus  II.,  for  whose  assistance  he  secretly 
applied.  A  compact  was  formed,  of  which  the  princlpd 
conditions  were,  that  the  citadel  of  Corinth  should  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  king ;  and  that  he  should  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Achean  confederacy,  superintend  their 
councils,  and  direct  their  operations.  The  scale  of  victory 
now  turned.  Cleomenes  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
Sparta.  The  opposing  forces  came  to  an  engagement 
near  Sellasia,  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  were  entirely 
defeated.      Of  an  army  of  5000,  scarcely  200  remainedL 
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Cleomeues  escaped  first  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  £gypt, 
where  he  lived  some  years,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  but  was  treated  in  such  a  manner  by 
his  successor,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  In  this  war 
between  the  Macedonians  and  Spartans,  Philopoemen  first 
signalized  himself,  and  afibrded  early  proof  of  those  tran- 
scendent military  talents,  which  afterwards  rendered  him  so 
illustrious. 

The  allisdice  which  had  been  formed  between  Aratus, 
on  the  part  of  the  Acheans,  and  Antigonus  II.,  king  of 
Macedon,  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  the  reign 
of  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  his  successor.  The  pru- 
dent firmness  and  wise  policy  of  Aratus  frustrated  the 
intrigues  of  courtiers  and  enemies,  and  rendered  even  the 
ambition  of  Philip  subservient  to  the  interests  and  liberties 
of  Achaia.  The  protection  of  the  League  was  solicited  by 
the  injured  and  oppressed  in  every  part  of  Greece,  who 
looked  to  this,  as  their  last  refuge,  the  citadel  of  expiring 
freedom.  Its  enemies  were  gradually  conciliated  by  tlie 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  Aratus,  who,  at  length,  accom- 
plished a  general  pacification.  Soon  after  this,  Aratus  had 
the  misfortune  to  ofiend  Philip,  over  whom  he  had  long 
possessed  an  entire  influence.  The  consequence  was,  that 
an  emissary  was  sent  into  Achaia,  with  secret  instructions  to 
take  him  ofif  by  slow  poison.  He  died  in  the  62d  year  of  his 
age,  greatly  lamented,  B.  C.  213. 

About  this  time  the  king  of  Macedon  unwisely  involved 
himself  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  by  proffering  and 
affording  assistance  to  Hannibal,  in  the  Punic  war.  The 
war  was  continued,  with  some  intervals,  €or  several  years, 
till  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Perseus,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Philip,  Macedon  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  Roman 
power.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonians  and  Romans 
struggled  for  tlie  sovereignty  of  Greece,  which  retained 
scarceljr  a  shadow  of  independence.  The  Acheans  still 
maintained  their  influence,  and  displayed  great  vigor  under 
tlie  conduct  of  Philopcemen.  This  distinguished  general, 
a  native  of  Megalopolis,  improved  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  inured  them  to  hardship  and  toil,  and  taught  tliem  to 
feel,  that,  with  him  at  their  head,  they  must  be  invincible. 
He  defeated  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta ;  and,  after  his 
death,  prevailed  upon  that  state  to  join  the  League.  Plii- 
lopcemen  was  elected  general  of  Achaia,  the  eiglith  time,  at 
the  age  of  seventy.    Attacking  the  Messenians  soon  after, 
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lie  was  separated  from  the  main  body  of  his  armj,  taken 
nrisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Thus  fell  PhiUmcemen,  ^^the 
last  of  the  GreekSy*^  in  the  same  year  with  Hannibal  and 
Scipio. 

Ibis  event  was  an  irreparable  calamity  not  only  to 
Achaia,  but  to  the  whole  of  Greeee.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Lycortas  and  his  son  Polybius,  who  served  their 
country  with  zeal  aiid  fidelity,  the  influence  of  the  Acheans 
began  manifestly  to  decline.  The  other  Grecian  states, 
blinded  by  jealousy,  and  deceived  by  the  false  professions 
of  the  Romans,  rejoiced  in  the  decay  of  a  repubuc  once  so 
formidable.  It  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  the  Romans, 
Divide  and  conquer;  and  this  ma^dm  they  practised  tnth 
success  in  this  unhc^py  country.  In  almost  every  city, 
were  three  parties,  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman  and  the 
independent  party.  In  this  distracted  state  of  society, 
without  a  commanding  genius  to  preside,  it  would  scarcely 
be  expected,  that  a  vigorous  and  determined  effort  would 
be  made  by  the  Greeks,  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  The 
Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  adopted  the  most  cautious  line 
of  policy,  professing  to  adhere  to  the  proclamation,  which 
the  proconsul  Flaminius  had  made  of  ^^  f^^eedom  to  all  the 
cities  and  states  of  Greece."  But  when  Paulus  Emilius  had 
defeated  Perseus,  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  empire,  the  mask  was  immediately  thrown  off. 
Etolia  first  felt  the  weight  of  the  vindictive  arm  of  the 
conqueror.  For  when  her  senate  was  assembled  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  steps  they  should  pursue,  after  the  conquest  of 
Perseus,  with  whom  they  had  formed  an  alliance,  they  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  Roman  legion,  and  550  of  the  sena- 
tors, who  were  considered  friendly  to  Macedon,  were  put 
to  death.  Emissaries  were  sent  into  every  part  of  Gtreece, 
to  obtain  information  of  the  disaffected,  and  every  artifice 
was  employed  to  obtain  possession  of  their  persons,  that  they 
might  be  summarily  tried  and  condemned  by  the  commis- 
sioners, sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

The  Achean  League  was  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to 
the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  by  the  Roman  senate,  to  dissolve  the  confede- 
racy. Two  commissioners  appeared  before  the  general 
assembly  of  Achaia,  and  accused  the  principal  members, 
including  all  who  had  borne  any  office  in  the  republic,  of 
disaffection  to  Rome.  Many  of  these,  conscious  of  their 
integrity,   appealed    to    the    Roman    senate,   where,   they 
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flattared  themsdyesy  tbey  should  find  impartial  jostieei 
The  appeal  was  eagerly  accepted;  and  no  less  than  a 
thousand  of  the  chief  citizens  were  sent  to  Rome|  for  trial. 
But  instead  of  heing  permitted  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  senate,  on  their  arrival,  they  were  treated  as  guilty  of 
the  charge,  and  banished  into  (fififerent  parts  of  Italy,  where 
they  languished  in  captivity  seventeen  years.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period,  the  survivors,  amounting  to  not  more 
than  300,  were  permitted  to  return  to  Achaia.  One  of 
these  prisoners,  Polybius  the  historian,  was  suffered  to  reside 
at  Rome,  and  treated  with  the  highest  distinction  by  the 
principal  families. 

The  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Romans  to  the  Achean 
prisoners,  produced  a  strong  sensation  throughout  the 
League,  and  inclined  many  of  its  members  to  avow  them- 
selves openly  the  determined  enemies  of  Rome.  Two  of 
its  pretors,  Critolaus  and  Diaeus,  were  particularly  active 
in  exciting  the  Achean  cities  to  revolt ;  and,  without  con- 
sidering either  the  vast  resources  of  the  enemy,  or  their 
own  inefficiency,  rashly  enkindled  the  flames  of  war,  by 
treating  with  insult  and  cruelty  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
Aurelius  Orestes,  Sextus  Julius,  and  Metellus,  were  succes- 
sively despatched  to  Achaia  with  conciliatory  overtures; 
but  the  people  yielded  themselves  to  the  infatuation  of 
their  presumptuous  leaders,  and  rejected  every  overture, 
with  disdain.  The  Roman  general,  Metellus,  having  tried 
negotiation  without  effect,  led  his  army  into  Achaia,  met, 
and  defeated  with  the  utmost  ease,  the  rash  and  unskilful 
Critolaus,  who  was  either  killed  in  the  engagement,  or 
destroyed  by  his  own  hand,  immediately  afterwards.  But 
Diaeus,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency  of  the  Ache- 
ans,  pursued  the  same  infatuated  measures,  and  employed 
the  winter  in  making  feeble  preparations  for  another  cam- 
paign. 

The  affairs  of  Greece  having  arrived  at  this  crisis,  the 
consul  Mummius  hastened  thi&er  to  supersede  Aletellus, 
and  reap  all  the  glory  of  adding  another  province  to  the 
Roman  republic.  He  sat  down  with  a  numerous  army 
before  Connth,  and,  knowing  the  impetuous  temper  of  the 
Achean  generstl,  suffered  him  to  gain  some  slignt  advan- 
tages, that  he  might  the  more  effectually  entrap  him.  The 
artifice  succeeded.  Diaeus  and  his  army  fell  into  the 
ambuscade ;  and  the  celebrated  city  of  Corinth  was  taken 
without  opposition. 
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Corintii  had  long  been  the  richest  city  of  Greece.  It 
abounded  with  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  art.  and 
the  finest  specimens  of  taste.  The  most  eminent  sculptors 
and  artists  had  either  resided  there,  or  conveyed  thither, 
the  happiest  effects  of  their  genius,  assured  of  meeting  with 
liberal  patronage  among  the  refined  inhabitants  of  that 
luxurious  city.  Yet  this  seat  of  elegant  literature,  this 
emporium  of  taste  and  learning,  was  devoted  to  plunder. 
The  Romans  had  not  yet  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of 
intellectual  refinement,  as  to  value  the  literary  treasures  of 
Corinth :  anxious  chiefly  to  secure  the  gold  and  silver  it  con* 
tained,  the  greater  part  of  these  works  of  taste  were  consign^ 
ed  to  the  flames.  A  few  specimens  only  were  secured  by 
Polybius,  who  mtnessed  the  melancholy  scene,  and  who 
transported  them  to  Rome,  to  excite  the  admiration  of  future 
generations  and  distant  ages.  Pursuant  to  an  express  de- 
cree of  the  Roman  senate,  Corinth  was  reduced  to  ashes,  952 
years  ailer  it  was  founded,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  which 
Carthage  met  with  a  similar  fate,  146  B.  C. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  to  decide  on  the  punishment 
of  the  vanquished  Greeks.  All  the  citizens  of  Corinth,  who 
were  not  massacred  during  the  pillage  of  the  city,  were 
sold  with  their  wives  and  children ;  the  fortified  cities  of 
Achaia  were  dismantled;  popular  assemblies  were  prohib- 
ited, and  republican  governments  abolished,  throughout 
Greece ;  Roman  pretors  were  stationed  in  every  city ;  all 
the  states  were  consolidated  into  one  province,  which  paid 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  republic  of  Rome ;  and  long  con- 
tinued to  form  a  department  of  that  flourishing  empire, 
under  the  general  name  of  Achaia.  But  though  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  that  republic  thus  triumphed  over  the  civi} 
liberties  of  Greece,  and  annihilated  her  ancient  govern- 
ments, that  subjugated  country  retained,  for  ages,  its  literary 
pre-eminence.  It  was  still  the  resort  of  men  of  taste  and 
letters.  A  Grecian  education  was  considered  necessary  to 
form  the  Roman  orator,  poet,  or  artist  The  philosophers  of 
Greece  were  held  in  the  highest  repute,  and  their  writings 
were  sought  with  the  utmost  avidity.  Nor  did  the  literati  of 
Rome  esteem  themselves  thoroughly  furnished,  till  they  had 
visited  Greece,  and  paid  enthusiastic  homage  to  her  stately 
ruins.]  ^ 

From  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Athens,  by 
Cecrops,  to  Uie  death  of  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  Alexander's 
successors,  was  upwards  of  1400  years.     During  this  period, 
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(he  Gkeeks  founded  and  overturned  the  greatest  empires ; 
they  excelled  all  other  nations  m  architecture,  statuary,  paint- 
ing, poetry  and  oratory;  they  gave  the  world  its  first  hero; 
they  exhibited  the  greatest  variety  of  character,  and  the  most 
astonishing  displays  of  genius ;  and  they  may  be  considered 
as  jus^  meriting  the  first  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
»!arth.  Their  history,  therefore,  and  their  language,  open  » 
more  variegated,  rich,  beautiful  and  sublime  field  of  study, 
than  those  of  any  other  nation. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

KINGDOM  OF  ROME. 

[All  nations  seem  willing  to  derive  merit  from  the  splen- 
dor of  their  original;  and,  where  history  is  silent,  they 
generally  supply  die  defect  with  fable.  The  Romans  were 
particulariy  desirous  of  being  thought  descended  from  the 
gods,  as  if'^  to  hide  the  meanness  of  their  real  ancestry.  They 
pretended  to  derive  their  origin  from  Eneas,  the  son  of  An- 
chises  and  the  goddess  Venus.  Having  escaped  from  the 
flames  of  Troy,  and  passed  through  unnumbered  toils,  calam- 
ities and  dangers,  Eneas  was  considered  as  having  arrived 
in  Italy.  Here,  at  length,  he  was  exalted  to  a  throne,  where 
his  posterity  were  supposed  to  have  reigned  more  than  400 
years. 

Romulus,  the  reputed  descendant  from  this  line  of  kings,  is 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  the  Roman  state. 

Having  slain  his  brother  Remus,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 

a  city,  that  was  destined  to  become  the  mistress  of  the 

^•-3  '     world,  and,  for  ages,  to  give  law^  to  mankind.  It  was 

called  Remcj  afler  the  name  of  the  founder,  and  built 

upon  the  Palatine  hill;  though  afterwards  it  covered  seven 

hills. 

The  citv  was,  at  first,  almost  square,  containing  about  a 
thousand  houses.  It  was  nearly  a  mile  in  compass,  and 
commanded  a  small  territory  round  it,  of  about  eight  miles 
over.  Smoll  as  it  appears,  however,  it  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, worse  inhabited ;  and  the  first  method,  to  increase  its 
numbers,  was  opening  a  sanctuary  for  all  malefactors, 
slaves,  and  such  as  were  desirous  of  novelt}-.  These  came 
IT)  great  multitudes,  and  contributed  to  increase  the  number 
of  our  legislator's  new  subjects.  To  have  a  just  idea, 
therefore,  of  Rome   in   its   infant  slate,  we  hove  only  to 
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imagine  a  collection  of  cottages,  rarromided  by  a  feeble 
wall,  built  rather  to  serve  as  a  military  retreat,  than  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  society :  filled,  rather  with  a  tumultuous 
and  vicious  rabble,  than  with  subjects  inured  to  obedience 
and  control.  We  have  only  to  conceive  men  bred  to  rapine, 
living  in  a  place,  that  seemed  calculated  merely  (or  the  secu- 
rity of  plunder ;  and  yet,  to  our  astonishment,  we  shall  soon 
find  this  tumultuous  concourse  uniting  in  the  strictest 
bonds  of  society ;  this  lawless  rabble  putting  on  the  most 
sincere  regard  for  religion ;  and,  though  composed  of  the 
dregs  of  mankind,  setting  examples  to- all  the  world,  of  val- 
or and  virtue. 

Scarcely  was  the  city  raised  above  .its  foundation,  when 
its  rude  inhabitants  began  to  think  of  giving  some  form  to 
their  constitution.  Romulus  left  them  at  liberty  to  choose 
whom  they  would  for  their  king;  and  they,  in  gratitude, 
concurred  to*  elect  their  founder.  He  was,  accordingly,  ac- 
knowledged as  chief  of  their  religion,  sovereign  magistrate 
of  Rome,  and  general  of  the  army.  Besides  a  guard  to  at^ 
tend  his  person,  it  was  agreed,  that  he  should  be  preceded, 
wherever  he  went,  by  twelve  men,  called  liclarSy  armed  with 
axes,  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  rods.  They  were  to  serve  a? 
executioners  of  the  law,  and  to  impress  his  subjects  with  an 
idea  of  his  authority. 

The  senate,  consisting  of  100  men,  who  were  to  act  as 
counsellors  to  the  king,  was  composed  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Rome,  men,  whose  age,  wisdom,  or  valor,  gave 
them  a  natural  ascendency  over  their  fellow  subjects.  As 
they  were  supposed  to  have  a  parental  afifection  for  their 
people,  they  were  called  fcUhers ;  and  their  descendants, 
patricians.  To  them  belonged  all  the  dignified  offices  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  of  the  priesthood.  The  rest  of  the  people 
were  called  plebeians  ;  and  these  two  orders  were  forbidden 
to  intermarry.  The  plebeians,  who  composed  the  third  order 
of  the  legislature,  assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of 
authorizing  those  laws,  which  were  passed  by  the  king,  or 
senate. 

The  first  care  of  the  new-created  king  was  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  religion.  The  precise  form  of  their  wor- 
ship is  unknown.  The  religion  of  that  age^  principally 
consisted  in  firm  reliance  upon  the  credit  of  their  soothsay- 
ers, who  prejended,  from  observation  on  the  flight  of  birds 
and  the  entrails  of  beaste,  to  direct  the  present,  and  dive 
into  futurity.     Romulus,  by  an  express  law,  commanded, 
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that  no  election  should  be  made,  no  enteipme  undertakeni 
without  consulting  the  soothsayers. 

Wives  were  foroidden,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  to  sep- 
arate from  their  husbands ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  hus- 
band was  empowered  to  repudiate  his  wife,  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  to  put  her  to  death.  His  laws  relating  to  chil- 
dren and  parents  were  still  more  seveie.  The  father  had 
entire  power  over  his  offspring,  both  of  fortune  and  life :  he 
could  sell  or  imprison  them  at  any  period  of  their  lives,  or  in 
any  stations,  to  which  they  were  arrived. 

After  endeavoring,  by  laws,  to  regulate  his  subjects,  he 
next  gave  orders  to  ascertain  dieir  numbers.  The  whole 
amounted  but  to  3000  foot,  and  about  300  horsemen,  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  These  were  divided  equally  into  three 
tribes ;  and  to  each  he  assigned  a  different  part  of  the  city. 
Each  of  these  tribes  was  subdivided  into  ten  curiae,  or  com- 
panies, consisting  of  a  hundred  men  each,  with  a  centurion 
to  command  it,  a  priest,  called  ctirto,  to  perform  the  sacrifices, 
and  two  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  cidled  dwmwirij  to  dis- 
tribute justice. 

By  these  wise  regulations,  each  day  added  strength  to 
the  new  city;  multitudes  flocked  in  from  the  adjacent 
towns ;  and  it  only  seemed  to  want  women  to  ensure  its  du- 
ration. In  this  exigency,  Romulus,  by  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  sent  deputies  among  the  Sabines,  his  neighbors, 
entreating  their  alliance,  and  offering  to  cement  the  most 
strict  confederacy  with  them.  The  Sabines,  who  were  then 
considered  as  Uie  most  warlike  people  in  Italy,  rejected 
the  proposal  with  disdain,  and  the  answer  which  they  re- 
turned greatly  raised  the  indignation  of  the  Romans. 
Romulus,  soon  after,  proclaimed  a  feast  in  honor  of  Nep- 
tune throughout  all  the  neighboring  villages,  and  made  tlie 
most  magnificent  preparations  for  it  These  feasts  were 
generally  preceded  by  sacrifices,  and  ended  in  shows  of 
wrestlers,  gladiators  and  chariot  courses.  The  Sabines,  u» 
he  expected,  were  among  the  foremost,  who  came  to  be 
spectators,  bringing  with  them  their  ^vives  and  daughters. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  games  began,  and,  while  the  stran- 
gers were  most  intent  upon  the  spectacle,  a  number  of 
Roman  youth  rushed  in  among  them,  with  drawn  swords, 
seized  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  women,  and  carried 
them  off  by  violence.  In  vain  the  parents  protested  against 
this  breach  of  hospitality.  In  vain  the  females  themselves 
opposed  the  attempts  of  their  raptors.     Perseverance  and 


earesses  obtamed  tliose  favors,  which  timidt4i .  wt  first,  de- 
nied ;  so  that  the  betrayers,  from  being  obj<^cts  of  aversion, 
soon  became  partners  of  their  dearest  affections. 

But,  however  the  affront  might  have  beeii  borne  by 
them,  it  was  not  so  easily  ovexiooked  by  their  parents.  A 
bloody  war  ensued,  in  which  several  cities  engaged.  Tatius, 
king  of  Cures,  was  the  last,  although  the  most  formidable, 
who  undertook  to  revenge  the  disgrace  his  countiy  baa 
suffered.  He  entered  the  Roman  territories  at  the  head  of 
25,000  men,  and,  not  content  with  superiority  of  numbers, 
he  added  stratagem  also.  Tarpeia,  daughter  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Gapitoline  hill,  happened  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Tatius,  as  she  went  out  of  tne  city,  to  fetch  water. 
Upon  her,  he  prevailed,  by  means  of  large  promises,  to 
betray  one  of  the  gates  to  his  army.  The  reward  she 
engaged  for,  was  what  the  soldiers  wore  on  their  arms,  by 
which  she  meant  their  bracelets.  They,  however,  either 
mistaking  her  meaning,  or  willing  to  punish  her  perfidy, 
threw  their  bucklers  upon  her,  as  they  entered,  and  crushed 
her  to  death.  The  Sabines  being  thus  possessed  of  the 
Gapitoline,  after  some  time,  a  general  engagement  ensued, 
which  was  renewed  for  several  days  with  almost  equal  suc- 
cess ;  and  neither  could  think  of  submitting.  The  last  en- 
gagement took  place  between  the  Gapitoline  and  Quirin^l 
hills.  The  engagement  had  become  general,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter prodigious,  when  the  attention  of  both  sides  was  suddenly 
turned  from  the  scene  of  horror  before  them,  to  one  of  great- 
er interest.  The  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Romans,  with  disordered  hair,  and  ornaments 
neglected,  flew  in  between  the  combatants,  regardless  of 
tlieir  own  danger,  and,  with  loud  outcries,  implored  their 
husbands  and  fathers  to  desist.  The  two  armies,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  let  fall  their  weapons.  An  accommodation 
ensued,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Romulus  and  Tatius 
should  reign  jointly  in  Rome ;  that  a  hundred  Sabines  should 
be  added  to  me  senate,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  be 
called  Qmriies  from  the  Sabine  city.  Cures.  About  five 
years  after,  Tatius  was  killed  by  the  Lavinians,  so  that  Rom- 
ulus, once  more,  saw  himself  sole  monarch  of  Rome. 

Success  produced  an  equal  share  of  pride  in  the  con- 
queror ;  so  that  he  began  to  assume  absolute  sway,  aiid 
attempted  to  govern  those  laws,  to  which  he  ha<f  formerly 
professed  im^icit  obedience.  The  senate,  finding  them- 
selves only  used  as  instruments  to  ratify  the  rigor  of  hiff 
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commands,  determined  to  destroy  him.  The  precise  method 
which  they  employed  is  not  known ;  hut  it  is  certain,  that, 
from  the  secrecy  of  the  fact,  they  took  occasion  to  persuade 
the  multitude,  tiiat  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  Thus,  him, 
whom  they  could  not  hear  as  a  king,  they  were  contented  to 
worship  as  a  god.     Romulus  reigned  37  years. 

Afler  the  death  of  Romulus,  the  senate  undertook  to 
supply  the  place  of  king,  hy  taking  the  government  each 
of  them  in  turn,  for  five  days.  This  form  of  government 
having  continued  a  year,  the  discontent  of  the  pleheians 
rendered  it  necessary  to  choose  a  king.     After  much  diffi- 

culty,  the  Romans  elected  Numa  Pompilius  a  S&oine. 
^j5      to  the  regal  office.     He  was  now  ahout  forty,  ana 

had  long  been  eminent  for  his  Justice,  moderation  and 
exemplary  life.  He  was  skilled  in  aU  the  learning  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  Sabines,  and  lived  at  Cures,  contented  with 
a  private  fortune,  unambitious  of  higher  honors.  It  was  not 
without  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  the  most  earnest  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  that  he  consented  to  forsake  his  re- 
tirement, and  accept  a  kingdom.  No  monarch  could  have 
been  more  proper  for  them,  at  a  conjuncture,  when  the 
government  was  composed  of  various  petty  states,  lately 
subdued  and  but  ill  united.  They  wanted  a  master,  who,  by 
his  laws  and  precepts,  could  soflen  their  fierce  dispositions, 
and,  by  his  example,  induce  them  to  a  love  of  religion  and 
every  milder  virtue.  Numa's  whole  time  was  spent  in  in- 
spiring his  subjects  with  a  veneration  for  the  gods,  building 
new  temples,  &c.  That  of  Janus,  which  was  to  be  shut  in 
time  of  peace,  and  open  in  war,  was  built,  as  he  pretended, 
by  the  advice  of  the  goddess  Egeria,  vnth  whom  he  profess- 
ed to  have  intercourse.  He  divided  those  lands,  which 
Romulus  had  gained  in  war,  among  the  poorer  part  of  the 
people,  and  abolished  the  distinction  between  Romans  and 
Sabines,  by  compelling  them  to  live  together.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  having  reigned  forty- 
three  in  profound  peace. 

The  successor  of  Numa  was  Tullus  Hostilios ;   a 
^'    monarch  very  unlike  his  predecessor,  being  entirely 

devoted  to  war,  and  more  fond  of  enterprise,  tlian 
even  the  founder  of  the  empire  had  been. 

Engaging  in  a  war  with  the  Albans,  it  was  proposed  to 
settle  the  controversy  by  single  combat  When  it  was 
found  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  combatants,  they  at  length 
concluded,  that  the  Horatii,  three  Roman  brotliers    wh^ 
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w^re  twins,  should  contend  with  the  Curifttiiy  three  twin 
brothers,  ou  the  part  of  the  Albans ;  all  six  remarkable  for 
courage,  strength  and  activity.  At  length,  the  champions 
met  in  view  of  the  two  armies.  Totally  regardless  of  per- 
sonal safety,  each  one  sought  the  destruction  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  spectators,  in  horrid  silence,  trembled  at  every 
blow,  and  wished  to  share  the  danger.  For  a  considerable 
time,  victory  appeared  doubtfuL  At  length,  it  seemed  to 
declare  against  the  Romans.  They  beheld  two  of  their 
champions  dead  upon  the  plain,  and  the  three  Curiatii,  who 
were  wounded,  slowly  pursuing  the  survivor,  who  seemed, 
by  flight,  to  beg  for  mercy.  At  this,  the  Alban  army 
shouted,  and  the  Romans  repined  at  the  apparent  baseness 
of  their  countryman.  Soon,  however,  they  changed  their 
sentiments.  His  flight  was  only  a  stratagem,  to  separate 
his  antagonists.  Suddenly  he  stops,  and,  one  after  another, 
lays  them  all  dead  at  his  feet  Agreeably  to  compact,  the 
Albans  consent  to  obey  the  Roinans.  Not  long  after  this, 
Hostilius  demolished  the  city  of  Alba,  and  removed  the  in- 
habitants to  Rome. 

After  a  victorious  reign  of  32  years,  TuUus  Hostilius  was 
succeeded  by  Ancus  Martins,  grandson  of  Numa. 
His  election  was  made  by  the  people,  and  confirmed     ^q 
by  the  senate.     He  took  his  grandfather  for  his  mod- 
el, and  endeavored  to  persuade^e  people  to  return  to  the 
arts  of  agriculture,  and  lay  aside  the  less  useful  stratagems 
of  war.     Boing  forced  into  a  war  with  the  Latins,  however. 
Ancus  conquered  them,  destroyed  their  cities,  and  removea 
their  inhabitants  to  Rome.     He  triumphed,  also,  over  the 
Sabines  and  others,  and  built  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
ber, called  Ostia. 

After  a  reign  of  24  years,  Ancus  was  succeeded  by  Tar- 
quin  the  Elder,  whose  original  name  was  Lucumon.  His 
father  was  a  merchant  of  Corinth,  who  settled  in  Italy,  on 
account  of  some  troubles  at  home.  Lucumon  married 
Tanaquil,  a  lady  of  Tarquinio.  He  had  been  guardian  to 
the  sons  of  the  late  king ;  and  after  his  death,  he  contrived 
to  have  them  set  aside,  and  himself  elected.  A  kingdom, 
thus  obtained  by  intrigue,  was,  notwithstanding,  governed 
with  equity.  He  added  a  hundred  members  to  the  senate, 
making  their  number  three  himdred.  After  reigning  38 
years,  he  was  murdered  by  two  ruffians,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  sons  of  Ancus.  Servius  Tullius,  his  son-in-law,  siw- 
ceeded  him.     The  chief  object  of  his  reign,  was  to  increase 
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the  power  of  the  senate  by  depresskig  that  of  the  people. 

To  ascertain  the  increase  of  his  subjects,  he  instituted  a 
regulation,  called  a  lustrum^  by  which  all  tne  citizens  were 
to  assemble  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in  complete  armor, 
once  in  five  years,  and  there  to  give  an  exact  account  of 
their  families  and  fortunes.  In  the  beginning  of  his  rei^. 
to  secure  his  throne  by  every  precaution,  he  had  mamed 
his  two  daughters  to  the  two  grandsons  of  Tarquin ;  and  as 
he  Jcnew  that  the  women  were  of  opposite  di^ositions,  as 
well  as  their  intended  husbands,  he  resolved  to  *  ross  their 
tempers,  by  giving  each  of  them  to  him  of  a  contrary  turn 
of  mind ;  her  that  was  meek  and  gentle,  to  him  that  was 
bold  and  furious ;  her  that  was  ungovernable  and  proud,  to 
him  that  was  remarkable  for  a  contrary  character.  By  this, 
he  supposed,  each  would  correct  die  failing  of  the  other,  and 
that  the  mixture  would  be  productive  of  concord.  The 
event,  however,  proved  otherwise.  Lucius,  his  haughty 
son-in-law,  soon  grew  displeased  with  the  meekness  of  his 
consort,  and  placed  his  whole  affections  on  Tullia,  his  broth- 
er's wife,  who  answered  his  passion  with  sympathetic  ardor. 
As  their  wishes  were  ungovernable,  they  soon  resolved  to 
break  through  every  restraint,  that  offered  to  prevent  their 
union.  Both  undertook  to  murder  their  consorts,  which 
they  effected ;  and  were,  accordingly,  soon  after  married  to- 
gether. A  first  crime  generally  produces  a  second.  From 
the  destruction  of  their  consorts,  they  proceeded  to 
584  conspiring  that  of  the  king ;  which  they  at  length 
Accomplished,  with  circumstances  of  savage  cruelty, 
after  he  had  reigned  44  years. 

Lucius  Tarquin,  or  Tarquin  the  Proud,  having  thus 
placed  himself  upon  the  throne,  was  resolved  to  support 
his  dignity  with  the  same  violence,  by  which  it  was  ac- 
quired. Regardless  of  the  senate's  or  people's  approbation, 
he  seemed  to  claim  the  crown  by  hereditary  right,  and 
refused  the  late  king's  body  burial,  under  pretence  of  his 
l>eing  a  usurper.  AH  the  good  part  of  Uie  community, 
however,  looked  upon  this  accession  with  horror  and  detes- 
tation ;  and  this  act  of  cruelty  only  served  to  confirm  their 
hatred.  Conscious  of  this,  he  ordered  to  execution  all 
whom  he  suspected  to  have  been  attached  to  Servius.  His 
policy  consisted  in  keeping  the  people  constantly  employed 
m  wars  and  public  works;  and  thus  he  diverted  their 
attention  from  his  unlawful  method  of  coming  to  the  throne. 
The  city  of  the  Gabii  gave  him  much  trouble ;   for  having 
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attempted,  with  some  loss,  to  besiege  it,  be  was  obliged  to 
direct  bis  efforts  by  stratagem,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans.  He  caused  bis  son  Sextus  to  counter- 
feit desertion,  upon  pretence  of  barbarous  usage,  and  to 
seek  refuge  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  By  artful 
complaints  and  studied  lamentations,  he  so  prevailed  on 
the  pity  of  the  people  as  to  be  chosen  their  governor,  and 
soon  after,  general  of  their  army.  At  first,  he  was  success- 
ful in  every  engagement,  till  at  length,  finding  himself 
possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  state,  he  sent  to  his 
father  for  instructions.  Tarquin  made  no  other  answer, 
than  by  taking  the  messen^r  into  the  garden,  and  cutting 
down  before  him,  the  -tallest  poppies.  Sextus  readily 
understood  the  meaning  of  this  reply;  and  one  bv  one, 
found  means  to  destroy,  or  remove,  the  principal  men 
of  the  city,  confiscating  their  efiects,  and  dividing  them 
among  the  people.  Thus  keeping  the  giddy  populace 
blind  to  their  approaching  ruin,  till  they  found  them- 
selves, at  last,  without  counsellors  or  head ;  and,  in  the  end, 
fell  under  the  power  of  Tarquin,  without  even  striking  a 
blow. 

But  while  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  he  did  not  suffer  the 
people  to  continue  in  idleness  at  home.  He  undertook  to 
build  the  capitol,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid  in 
a  former  reign ;  and  an  extraordinary  event  contributed  to 
hasten  the  execution  of  his  design.  It  is  said,  that  during 
this  reign,  a  woman  in  strange  attire,  made  her  appearance 
at  Rome,  and  came  to  the  king,  offering  to  sell  nine  books, 
which  slie  said  were  of  her  own  composing.  Not  knowing 
the  abililies  of  the  seller,  or  that  she  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
celebrated  Sybils,  whose  prophecies  were  never  found  to 
fail,  Tarquin  refused  to  buy  then^.  Upon  this,  she  de- 
parted, and  burning  three  of  her  books,  returned  again, 
demanding  the  same  price  for  the  remainder.  Being  once 
more  despised  as  an  impostor,  she  again  departed,  and 
burning  three  more,  she  returned  with  those  remaining, 
still  asking  the  same  price  as  at  first.  Tarquin  surprised  at 
the  inconsistency  of  her  conduct,  consulted  the  augurs  to 
advise  him  what  to  do.  These  much  blamed  him  for  not 
buying  the  nine,  and  commanded  him  to  buy  the  three 
remaining  at  whatever  price  they  were  to  be  had.^  The 
woman,  says  the  historian,  after  selling  and  delivering  the 
three  prophetic  volumes,  vanbhed  from  before  him,  and  was 
never  seen  after. 
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The  people,  having  been  four  years  employed  in  build- 
ing the  capitol,  began  to  wish  for  something  new,  to  engage 
them.  Tarquin,  therefore,  upon  some  frivolous  pretences, 
proclaimed  war  against  the.Rutulians.  Sextus,  the  king's 
son,  while  his  father  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  besieg- 
ing the  city  of  Ardea,  violated  the  honor  of  Lucretia,  a 
Roman  lady  of  great  spirit  and  still  greater  virtue.  Ihe 
illustrious  heroine  survived  the  disgrace  long  enough  to 
acquaint  her  husband  and  friends  with  her  misfortune, 
and  to  entreat  them,  as  they  regarded  her  memory,  to  take 
vengeance  on  her  destroyer.  She  then  drew  a  poniard  from 
her  robe,  and  plunging  it  into  her  bosom,  expired  before 
their  eyes- 

CoUatinus  her  husband,  and  her  friends  stood  round  her, 
petrified  with  grief,  and  distracted  with  rage  and  despair. 
But  their  grief  was  for  a  moment  arrested  and  turned  into 
astonishment,  when  Brutus,  the  reputed  fool,  seized  the 
bloody  dagger,  and,  lifting  it  toward  heaven,  exclaimed,  ^^  Be 
witness,  ye  gods,  that  from  this  moment,  I  proclaim  myself 
the  avenger  of  the  chaste  Lucretia's  cause.  From  this 
moment,  I  declare  myself  the  enemy  of  Tarquin  and  his 
bloody  house.  Henceforth,  my  life  shall  be  employed  in 
opposition  to  tyranny,  and  for  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  my  country."  He  then  told  them,  that  tears  and  en- 
treaties must  now  give  way  to  the  sterner  sentiments  of 
just  revenge ;  and  delivering  them  the  poniard,  still  reeking 
with  Lucretia's  blood,  caused  each  of  them  to  swear  the 
same  oath,  that  he  had  sworn.  The  Roman  people  flocked 
from  all  quarters,  and  were  struck  with  horror  at  the 
deplorable  spectacle;  and  were  equally  amazed  to  behold 
die  authority  and  wisdom  of  Junius  Brutus.  The  revolt 
from  the  tyrant  was  general;  and  the  senate  passed  a 
decree  depriving  the  lung  oi  all  authority,  and  banishing 
him  and  his  family  forever  from  the  Roman  Btate<  He  lived, 
however,  to  give  his  country  much  trouble;  for  though  a 
detestable  tyrant,  void  of  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
Justice,  jei  he  was  bold,  active  and  vigorous,  and  found  means 
to  excite  frequent  disturbances,  and  even  to  enkindle  dan* 
gerous  wars  i^g^nst  his  country.] 

We  have  now  passed  over  246  years  irom  the  founding 
of  the  Roman  state.  During  this  period,  the  Assyrian 
empire  had  fallen;  Babylon  was  become  a  province  of 
Persia;  and  Cyrus  had  extended  his  dominions  from  the 
Indian  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;   and  a  power  waa  already  pre* 
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pared  to  eclipse  forerer  tbe  ^orj  of  the  PersMD$»  Glreece 
was  fast  rising ;  the  morning  of  her  brightest  day  evidently 
dawned.  Before  the  fall  of  Tarquin,  Miltiades,  IieonidajB 
and  Themistocles  were  bom.  During  this  period,  also, 
the  Jews,  having  experienced  a  captivity  of  70  years,  were 
restored  by  Cyras,  and  had  returned,  and  rebuilt  their  temple 
at  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


• 


THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,'  FROM  THE  EXPULSION  OP  TARQUIN  TO 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CARTHAGE. 

The  great  and  vigorous  spirit  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus, 
displayed  in  avenging  the  death  of  Lucretia,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  brilliant  specimen  of  that  power  and  grandeur  of 
mind,  in  which  the  Romans  surpassed  all  other  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  In  variety  of  genius  and  taste,  the 
Greeks  certainly  excelled  them;  but  in  a  masculine  bold- 
ness— ^in  a  grave,  dignified,  martial  energy,  the  Romans  were 
never  equalled.  Bmtus  and  his  associates  were  able  to 
dethrone  a  powerful  tyrant ;  to  abolish  a  monarchy,  which 
had  existed  several  centuries;  and  to  organize,  and  put  in 
operation,  a  new  form  of  government,  under  which  the  Ro- 
man people  rose  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  power,  prosper- 
ity and  splendor. 

The  Roman  government,  during  the  reigns  of  the  kings^ 
had,  in  its  original  spirit  and  design, 'embraced  many  of  the 
principles  of  freedom.  Xhe  king  was  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  hundred  senators,  which  number  was 
increased  at  various  times.  These  were  men  advanced  in 
years,  and  venerable  for  their  knowledge,  pmdence  and 
integrity.  The  most  important  acts  of  government  were 
generally  sanctioned  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or  ple- 
beians, particularly  acts  relative  to  peace  or  war,  the  raising 
of  money,  the  appointment  of  chief  magistrates,  and  the 
election  of  the  monarch. 

But  the  kings,  and  especially  Tarquin,  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  acted  independently  of  all  tliese  salutary  checks. 
To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  kingly  office  was  now 

•  The  word  empire  is  her©  used  in  its  popular  sense,  to  represent 
mefvly  goTenunent,  or  dominion,  without  reference  to  its  form. 
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abolished ;  and,  in  the  place  of  it,  two  officers  were  substi- 
tuted, styled  cansuk.  Their  ^wer  was  nearly  as  great  as 
that  of  the  king ;  but  the  division  of  it,  and  the  frequency 
of  election,  which  was  once  a  year,  were  considered  as  suffi- 
cient checks.  Junius  Brutus  and  Collatinus,  the  husband  of 
the  celebrated  Lucretia,  were  first  chosen  consuls. 

This  new  form  of  government  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  almost  in  the  moment  of  its  formation.  The  deposed 
monarch  found  means  to  organize  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
amoug  the  young  nobility  of  Rome;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  effect  a  counter  revolution,  and  replace  himself  on 
the  throne;  and  the  brave  and  patriotic  Brutus  had  the 
uuhappiness  to  discover,  that  two  of  his  sons  were  among 
the  rmgleaders  in  this  daring  plot  The  nature  of  his 
office  compelled  him  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them;  and 
while,  in  this  deeply  interesting  scene,  all  the  spectators 
were  melted  into  tears,  in  him  me  most  powerful  pleas  of 
natural  aJSTection  were  overruled  by  a  sense  of  duty;  the 
parent  was  lost  in  the  judge,  and  the  agonies  of  parental 
sensibility  disregarded  before  the  tribunal  of  public  justice. 
He  pronounced -sentence  upon  his  sons,  condemning  them  to 
death. 

But  this  great  man  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  either  the 
liberty,  which  he  procured  for  his  country,  or  the  honors, 
which  he  so  jusUy  merited.  Tarquin,  failing  to  recover 
his  throne  by  intrigue,  next  attempted  it  by  arms.  He 
prevailed  on  the  Veians,  a  neighboring  state,  to  espouse 
nis  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  witii  an  army.  Of  this  army 
he  took  the  command,  and  j^ve  the  cavalry  to  be  com- 
manded by  Aruns,  his  son.  They  were  met  by  the  consul 
with  an  equal  force;  and  a  general  battie  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Romans  claimed  the  victory,  although  dearly 
bought ;  for,  together  with  a  number  of  their  bravest 
citizens,  the  illustrious  Brutus  fell  in  the  first  of  the  action. 
Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  had  singled  him  out ;  and  tiiey 
encountered  each  otiier  with  such  fury,  that  both  were  slain, 
and  fell  dead  together  by  mutual  wounds.  The  Veians, 
sufficiendy  humbled  by  this  rebuke,  were  willing  to  make 
peace. 

But  of  all  the  enemies,  whom  Tarquin  brought  against 
his  country,  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  was  the  most  for- 
midable. This  prince,  who  was  then,  probably,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  Italy,  seems,  from  motives  of  jealousy,  to 
have  been  willing  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
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To  him  Tarqnin  applied ;  and  was  soon  furnished  with  a 
force,  which  at  first  bid  fair  to  reseat  him  on  his  throne. 

Porsenna  marched  immediately  toward  Rome,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army;  and,  meeting  with  no  resistance, 
he  laid  siege  to  the  city.  After  sereral  furious  assaults 
and  sallies,  the  siege  was  terminated  by  one  of  those  singu- 
lar events,  which  strongly  mark  the  savage  ferocity  and 
wonderful  patriotism  of  the  heroic  ages.  The  length  and 
strictness  of  the  siege  had  reduced  the  city  to  the  utmost 
distress  of  famine,  when  Mutius  Scevola,  a  Roman  youth  of 
the  most  daring  courage  and  desperate  resolution,  approach- 
ed the  camp  of  Porsenna,  and  finding  access  to  tne  place 
where  the  king  stood  with  some  of  his  officers,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  group,  and  stabbed  the  person,  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  the  king ;  but  it  was  the  king's  secretary.  Mutius 
was  seized ;  and  it  was  demanded  of  him,  who  he  was,  and 
what  were  hb  designs.  He  told  them,  that  he  was  a  Roman, 
and  that  there  were  three  hundred  Roman  youths,  who,  like 
himself,  had  determined  to  effect  the  king's  destruction. 
"Therefore,"  said  he,  "prepare  for  their  attempts;  and  you 
shall  see  that  the  Romans  know  how  to  suffer  as  well  as  to 
act"  At  fhis,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire,  and  suffered 
it  to  bum  with  great  composure. 

Porsenna,  amazed  at  such  intrepid  hravery,  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  generosity  quite  as  enthusiastic  and  extraordi- 
nary, and  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  back  to  Rome,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  offered  the  besieged  conditions  of  peace, 
which  they  accepted ;  and  a  period  was  put  to  the  war. 

The  Roman  commonwealth,  in  every  part  of  its  duration, 
was  incessantly  harassed  with  internal  disputes,  broils, 
divisions,  intrigues  and  conspiracies ;  and  they  were  gener- 
ally settled  by  the  mediation  of  the  sword;  though  not 
always  by  the  sword  of  civil  war.  Their  bold,  restless,  ac- 
tive spirits  were  best  gratified,  and  soonest  quieted,  in  mar- 
tial exercises ;  and  could  only  be  controlled  oy  martial  (aw. 
Of  course,  theirs  was,  in  most  respects,  a  military  govern- 
ment. 

Ten  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, Largius  was  appointed  first  dictator.  The  title  itself 
explains  the  general  nature  of  this  office.  The  dictator  was 
clothed  with  power  to  dictate,  i.  e.  to  direct  all  the  branch- 
es, and  all  tne  officers  of  the  government  His  pow- 
er was  sr»vereis:n  and  absolute,  as  tliat  of  the  roost  »m- 
Ifanited  monarch.     He  was  or.W  chosen  ia  times  of  difficulty 
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and  danger,  when  the  utmost  energy  of  the  state  was  to  be 
exerted;  and  his  power  expired  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period. 

Soon  after  the  invasion  of  Porsenna,  and  15  years  from 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  contention  arose  between  the 
senate  and  the  people,  which  gave  rise  to  the  appointment 
of  Tribunes.  These  were  officers  chosen  annually  from 
among  the  people.  They  were  clothed  with  considerable 
powers,  and  were  designed  as  the  immediate  guardians  of 
the  people,  against  the  power  of  the  senate  and  consuls. 
They  were  at  first  five,  and  after^vards  ten  in  numbet ;  seat& 
were  prepared  for  them  near  the  doors  of  the  senate  house ; 
and  they  were,  at  times,  called  in,  to  ratify  the  laws,  which 
were  passed  in  the  senate. 

[  Coriolanus, — ^The  story  of  Coriolanus  appears  too  impor 
taut  to  be  omitted  in  this  Compend.    His  original  name  was 
Cmus  Marthu,    The  name  Coriolanus  was  added,  from  his 
victory  over  Corioli,  a  city  of  the  Yolscians,  where,  from  a 
private  soldier,  he  gained  the  amplest  honors. 

He  drew  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the  people,  by 
taking  part  with  the  patricians,  in  a  public  dispute,  and  by 
insisting,  that  some  ri^ts,  which  the  senate  had  been 
induced  to  resign,  should  be  restored.  So  enraged  were 
they,  that  he  was  ordered  to  take  his  trial  before  the  people, 
as  having  aimed  at  sovereignty  and  tyranny.  Conscious 
of  his  innocence,  he  appeared  before  them  with  the  utmost 
dignity.  He  began  his  defence  by  recounting  all  the  battles 
he  had  fought,  and  showing  the  various  crowns,  with  wnich 
he  had  been  rewarded  by  his  generals ;  exposing  to  view 
the  scars  of  the  numberless  wounds  he  had  received  in 
acquiring  them,  and  calling  upon  those,  whose  lives  he  had 
saved,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  recital.  These 
persons,  with  the  most  moving  protestations,  entreated  their 
fellows  to  spare  that  life,  by  which  they  lived ;  and  if  there 
must  be  an  offering  for  public  resentment,  they  themselves 
were  ready  to  die  for  him.  A  defence  like  this,  supported 
with  all  that  boldness,  which  conscious  innocence  inspires, 
moved  every  hearer  to  think  of  pardon.  Many  cried  out, 
that  so  brave  a  man  deserved  a  triumph,  not  death,  and 
that  this  very  trial  was  a  national  reproach.  The  giddy 
•multitude  were  going,  therefore,  to  absolve  him,  when 
Decius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  fluent  eloquence,  rose 
up  and  accused  him  of  haying  appropriated  to  himself  and 
his  friends,  the  plunder,  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
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enemy,  thus  violmting  the  law,  requirmg  him  to  appiopriatB 
it  to  the  use  of  the  public.  Coriolanus  had,  in  fact,  when 
the  people  refused  to  enlist,  issued  out  at  the  head  of  his 
clients,  and  plundered  the  enemy,  who  had  the  insolence  to 
make  incursions  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  These  spoils, 
which  were  so  justly  earned,  he  never  thought  of  bringing 
into  the  treasury,  as  they  were  the  acquisition  of  a  private 
adventure.  Being,  therefore,  unable  to  answer  what  was 
alleged  against  him,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  and 
utterly  confounded  with  the  charge,  the  tribunes  immedi- 
ately took  the  votes,  and  Coriolanus  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile.  Amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people  and 
the  lamentations  of  the  senate,  he  alone  seemed  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator.  He  returned  home,  to  take  a  lasting 
leave  of  his  wife,  his  children  and  his  mother  Yeturia,  and 
then  lefl  the  city,  to  take  refuge  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  He  directed  his  course  to  Antium,  a  city  of  the 
Volscians,  where  he  obtained  the  friendship  and  assis- 
tance of  Tullus  Attius,  who  was  a  violent  enemy  to  the 
Romans. 

War  being  declared  by  the  machinations  of  Tullus,  he 
and  Coriolanus  were  made  generals  of  the  army.  They 
invaded  the  Roman  territories,  ravaging  and  laying  waste 
the  possessions  of  the  plebeians,  but  suffering  those  of  the 
senators  to  remain  untouched.  At  Rome,  all  was  confusion 
and  distress.  The  army,  sensible  of  ^e  superiority  of 
Coriolanus,  once  their  own  commander,  assembled  with 
great  reluctance;  while  the  Volscians,  sure  of  success, 
flocked  to  his  standard  with  alacrity.  Town  after  town 
was  taken  by  Uiem.  Every  day,  they  advanced  nearer; 
and  at  last  approached  the  walls,  wiUi  the  intention  of 
besieging  the  ci^.  The  senate  and  people  now  agreed  to 
send  deputies  to  him,  with  proposals  of  restoring  him,  in 
case  he  should  draw  off  his  army.  Coriolanus  received 
them  with  severity,  and  told  them,  that  he  was  now  general 
of  the  Volscians,  and  had  only  their  interest  to  consider. 
He  proposed  his  conditions,  and  gave  them  thirty  days  foi 
deliberation.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  returned,  and 
again  encamped  before  the  w'alls.  Another  embassy  was 
sent  forUi,  conjuring  htm  not  to  exact  from  his  native  city, 
aught,  but  what  became  Romans  to  grant  Coriolanus, 
however,  naturally  inflexible  and  severe,  still  persisted  in 
his  former  demands,  and  granted  them  but  three  days  to 
decide.    The  ci^  was  now  filled  with  consternation,  and  hi 
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the  general  confusiouy  theiie  was  neither  disci^)line,  uor  com 
mand. 

In  this  exigence,  they  determined  to  send  another  depu- 
tation more  solemn  than  the  former,  consisting  of  the  pon* 
tiffsy  the  priests  and  the  augurs.  But  all  in  vain.  Though 
he  received  them  with  respect,  they  found  him  severe  aiid 
inflexible  as  before.  When  the  people  saw  them  return  un- 
successful, they  began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth  as  lost. 
Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  lamentation. 

At  length,  it  was  suggested  to  them,  that  what  could  not 
be  effected  by  the  intercession  of  the  senate,  or  the  adjura- 
tion of  the  priests,  might  be  accomplished  by  the  tears  of 
his  wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  mother.  Accordingly, 
Veturia  his  mother  undertook  the  embassy,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  children,  and  the  principal  matrons  of  Rome. 
Coriolamis,  who,  at  a  distance,  discovered  this  moum^l 
train  of  females,  resolved  to  give  them  a  denial.  But  when 
told,  that  his  mother  and  his  wife  were  among  the  number, 
he  instantly  came  down  from  his  tribunal  to  meet  and  em- 
brace them.  At  first,  their  tears  and  embraces  took  away 
the  power  of  words ;  and  the  rough  soldier  himself  could 
not  refrain  from  sharing  in  their  distress.  ^'My  son,"  cried 
his  mother,  ^'how  am  I  to  consider  this  meeting?  Do  I 
embrace  my  son  ?  or  my  enemy  ?  Am  I  your  mother  ?  or 
your  captive  ?  How  have  I  lived  to  see  this  day  ?  to  see 
my  son  a  banished  man  ?  and  still  more  distressed,  to  see 
him  the  enemy  of  his  country  ?  How  has  he  been  able  to 
turn  his  arms  against  the  place,  that  gave  him  life  ?  how, 
direct  his  rage  against  those  walls,  which  protect  his  wife, 
his  children  and  his  gods  ?  But  it  is  to  me  only,  my  country 
owes  her  oppressor.  Had  I  never  been  a  mother,  Rome 
had  still  been  free.  The  wretched  consciousness  of  this 
will  afflict  me  as  long  as  life  shall  last;  and  that  cannot  be 
lon^.  But  though  I  am  prepared  for  death,  yet,  at  least, 
let  these  wretched  sufferers  claim  some  part  of  your  coni- 
passion.  Think,  what  must  be  their  fate,  when  to  banish- 
ment, they  must  add  captivity."  Coriolanus,  during  tliis 
speech,  seemed  much  agitated  by  contending  passions.  His 
mother  who  saw  him  moved,  still  seconded  her  words  by 
the  most  persuasive  eloquence,  her  tears.  His  wife  and 
children  hung  round  hmi,  entreating  for  protection  and 
pity,  while  Uie  fair  train,  her  companions,  added  tlieir 
lamentations,  and  deplored  their  own  and  their  couotry's 
distress.     Coriolanus,  for  a  moment,  was  sUent,  feeling  the 
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Strong  eonflict  between  honor  and  incliBation.  At  length, 
as  if  roused  from  his  dream,  he  flew  to  take  up  bis  mother, 
who  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  crying  out — "O  my  mother, 
thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son  !"  He  accordingly 
gave  orders  to  draw  olT  the  army,  pretending  to  the  officers, 
that  the  city  was  too  strong  to  be  taken.  Tullus,  who  had 
long  envied  his  glory,  was  not  remiss  in  aggravating  the 
lenity  of  his  conduct  to  his  countrymen.  Upon  their  return, 
Coriolanus  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  and 
afterwards  honorably  buried,  with  late  and  ineifectual  repen- 
tance.] 

The  most  eminent  character,  found  in  the  first  part  of 
the  annals  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Rome,  is  tnat  of 
Quintus  Cincinnatus.  His  chief  services  were  in  the  year 
45S  B.  C.  and  in  the  50th  from  the  fall  of  Tarquin.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  frequent  disputes  and  divisions, 
which  prevailed  between  the  two  orders  of  Roman  citizens. 
These,  which  ran  high  on  all  occasions,  had,  but  a  little 
time  before  this,  come  very  near  to  rending  in  pieces  and 
extinguishing  the  republic  forever.  The  popularity,  banish* 
ment,  wars,  restoration  and  death  of  Conolanus,  so  famous 
in  the  Roman  history,  have  been  briefly  noticed.  Those 
events,  while  they  distracted  the  counsels  and  exhausted  the 
resources  of  Rome,  emboldened  her  enemies  to  make  new 
aggressions. 

The  forces  of  the  JEqui  and  Volsci  had  invaded  the  Ro^ 
man  territories ;  had  surrounded,  and  were  likely  to  destroy, 
the  consul  Minutius  and  his  army,  who  inadvertently  suffer- 
ed himself  to  be  pent  in  between  two  mountains,  whence  he 
could  not  retreat,  but  by  encountering  the  enemy.  At  the 
same  time,  political  disputes  were  carried  on  with  such 
warmth  at  Rome,  that  most  men  were  wholly  ruled  by  the 
most  violent  party  spirit  All  union  and  energy  were  lost ; 
and  the  more  discerning  saw  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth 
impending.  The  Romans  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  experi- 
enced the  great  virtue  and  authority  of  Cincinnatus.  To 
him,  therefore,  all  eyes  were  now  turned,  as  the  most  suita- 
ble instrument  for  delivering  their  country. 

In  the  50th  year  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  solemn 
legation  was  sent  to  Q.  Cincmnatus,  from  the  senate,  to 
mvest  him  with  the  sovereign  powers  of  dictator.  They 
found  him  industriously  laboring  in  his  field.  He  had  a 
farm,  consisting  only  of  a  few  acres,  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands,  for  the  support  of  his  family.  On  the 
13^ 
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uriyal  of  the  senatorial  message,  he  showed  some  concern 
for  the  neglect,  with  which  he  should  he  obliged  to  treat 
hb  plantation ;  but  manifested  no  marks  of  vanity  or  pride 
at  his  sudden  elevation.  He  took  leave  of  his  family  with 
apparent  regret,  and  repaired  to  the  capitol.  He  immedi- 
ately nominated,  as  a  captain  of  his  cavalry,  Tarquitius,  a 
man  in  similar  circumstances,  and  of  like  character  with 
himself. 

He  issued  his  orders  with  mildness,  but  with  such  author- 
ity, dignity  and  decision,  as  none  can  assume,  but  those 
great  and  vigorous  spirits,  which  are  formed  for  command. 
He  gave  orders,  that  every  citizen,  who  could  bear  arms, 
should  appear  before  sunset  in  the  Campus  Martius,  with 
arms,  and  provisions  for  five  days.  His  orders  were  obey- 
ed ;  and  an  army  was  immediately  assembled.  At  their 
head,  the  dictator  began  his  march  that  evening ;  and  before 
day,  came  within  sight  of  the  hostile  army.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy's  camp,  Cincinnatus  ordered  his  men 
to  give  a  loud  shout ;  which  was  heard  by  the  blockaded 
army,  and  understood  to  be  a  token  that  relief  was  near. 
The  enemy,  finding  themselves  between  two  armies,  pre- 
pared for  battle.  A  severe  engagement  ensued;  but  the 
bravery  and  conduct  of  the  dictator  procured  the  Romans  a 
complete  victory.  The  spoils  of  the  enemy's  camp  were 
valuable.  These,  Cincinnatus  ordered  to  be  divided  among 
his  own  army,  without  allowing  the  army  which  he  had 
liberated,  to  share  with  them  in  any  thing ;  holding  it  afi  a 
maxim,  Uiat,  as  they  could  not  defend  themselves,  they  mer- 
ited nothing. . 

But,  what  is  regarded  as  most  remarkable  in  this  transac- 
tion, Cincinnatus,  though  a  poor  man,  took  nothing  of  all  the 
wealth,  of  which  he  had  the  control  and  distribution,  to  him- 
self. Nor  would  he  accept  any  thing  from  the  senate,  who 
regarded  him  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country ;  and,  from  grat- 
itude for  his  important  services,  would  gladly  have  bestowed 
upon  him  the  nchest  presents.  Very  many  have  celebrated, 
but  very  few  have  imitated,  his  virtues.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  du^',  and  justly 
merited  a  great  and  lasting  fame. 

The  year  461  B.  C,  about  sixty  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  republic,  may  be  considered  as  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  Home.  The  contentions  between  the 
various  orders  of  the  state,  for  privilege,  prerogative,  and 
power,  still  raged  without  intermission,  tiU|  at  length,  all 
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parties,  growing  weary  of  these  disturbances,  nnited  in  an 
expedient,  which  at  once  shows  the  wisdom  and  greatness 
of  the  Roman  character.  They  unanimously  determined  on 
introducing  a  body  of  written  laws ;  whose  influence  might 
prevent,  as  well  as  punish,  crimes,  and  especially,  that  there* 
oy  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  might  be  governed  by 
known  and  fixed  principles. 

Posthumius,  Sulpicius  and  ManUus,  three  senators  of  high 
rank,  whom  the  suffrage  of  the  Roman  people  had  declared 
worthy  of  so  great  a  trust,  were  immediately  sent  to  Athens 
and  other  Greek  cities,  to  consult  their  laws,  to  extract  from 
them  a  code  of  such  as  were  most  approved,  and  report 
them  to  their  fellow-citizens  in  due  time.  In  the  course  of 
a  year,  this  business  was  accomplished.  These  ambassadors 
returned,  and  brought  with  them  a  body  of  laws,  which  they 
had  selected  from  the  most  celebrated  systems  of  Greece. 
These  were  formed  into  ten  tables,  two  others  being  some 
time  afler  added,  making  the  number  twelve.  This  was  that 
famous  code  of  laws,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables."  Many  fragments  of  this  body  of  laws 
remain  until  the  present  time. 

Nations  in  general,  when  they  enjoy  good  government  and 
excellent  laws,  resemble  a  body  in  perfect  health — a  body, 
in  which  the  various  animal  and  vital  functions  are  complete 
and  vigorous.  This  now  began  to  be  the  condition  of  Rome. 
Though  it  had  not  experienced  much  increase  of  territory, 
yet  its  numbers,  strength,  experience  and  wisdom,  were  fast 
rising  to  power  and  conquest.  It  must  not,  however,  be  un- 
derstood, that  Rome  was  yet  free  from  political  disputes,  or 
even  from  outrageous  infractions  of  law  and  justice.  That 
time  she  was  destined  never  to  see. 

When  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  adopted,  a  new 
kind  of  magistracy  was  created.  Ten  persons,  called 
decemvirs^  were  appointed  to  see  to  the  administration  of 
government,  and  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
Their  reign  was  short  It  began  well ;  but  ended  in  dis- 
grace and  misfortune.  The  term  of  their  administration 
ended  in  the  consummate  villany  of  Appius,  one  of  their 
number,  and  in  the  affecting  story  of  Virginius  and  hit 
daughter;  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
Roman  history.  To  them  succeeded  another  kind  of 
magistrates,  called  military  tribunes ;  and  these  were  again 
succeeded  by  consuls,  according  to  the  first  form  of  the  re- 
public. 
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But  it  would  be  improper,  in  this  work,  to  attem{)t  to  trace 
the  Roman  government  through  its  tortuous  course,  or  to 
enter  into  the  various  controversies  of  those  early  times. 
Whoever  expects  to  find  a  free  government  >vithout  contin- 
ual disputes,  divisions,  intrigues,  innovations  and  revolutions,* 
must  be  a  stranger  to  the  human  character,  as  displayed  in 
the  history  of  nations.  Where  all  power  and  authority  ori- 
ginated with  the  people,  and  are  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  their  sufi'rage,  there  is  too  wide  and  dluring  a  pros- 
pect for  ambitious  men  to  neglect  They  never  did  neglect 
it,  and  they  never  will. 

After  Cincinnatus,  the  Roman  history  presents  us  with  no 
character  worthy  of  particular  notice,  till  the  times  of  the 
illustrious  Camillus ;  nor  with  any  considerable  event,  till 
the  formidable  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  under 
Brennus.  This  will  carry  us  forward  through  a  period  of 
about  sixty  years,  during  which  the  Roman  state  made  con- 
siderable advances  in  population,  territory  and  the  art  of 
war.  Camillus  had  afibrded  the  most  important  services  to 
the  state ;  had  conquered  several  cities,  and  by  a  long  course 
of  conduct,  had  risen  to  the  highest  honors  among  his  coun- 
trymen. This  was  sufficient  to  draw  down  upon  him  a  storm 
of  envy  and  jealousy,  which  all  his  wisdom,  power  and  popu- 
larity could  not  sustain.  The  tribunes,  always  turbulent  and 
clamorous,  and  often  unjust  and  cruel,  roused  the  public 
resentment  against  him,  by  pretending,  that  he  had  embez- 
zled and  secreted  much  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  city  of 
Veii ;  and  they  appointed  a  day,  on  which  he  was  to  appeal 
before  the  people  in  his  own  defence.  Conscious  of  his 
innocence,  yet  disdaining  the  mortifying  indignity  of  sus- 
taining a  public  trial  before  a  people,  whom  he  had  laid 
under  such  high  obligations,  and  whose  resentment,  he 
knew,  had  rather  sprung  from  their  envy  of  his ,  virtue, 
than  from  any  other  cause,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  evaded  the  approaching  storm  by  going  into  voluntary 
exOe. 

The  triumph  of  the  tribunes  and  the  plebeians,  on  the 
fell  of  this  great  man,  was  of  short  duration.  A  storm  far 
more  terrible  menaced  the  whole  state,  than  he  had  fled  to 
escape. 

*  Those  who  liyo  in  tho  Millennium,  will  doubtless  find  such  a  grov- 
emment.  When  the  Son  of  God  shall  make  all  the  nations  free,  tney 
will  be  free  indeed ;  and,  certainlj,  they  will  be  free  from  continual 
disputes,  &c. — Ed. 
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We  hare,  in  a  former  chapter,  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  Scythian  hordes,  which,  in  ancient  times,  inhabited  the 
wilds  of  Europe  and  Asia;  which,  like  an  inundation,  at 
various  times,  flowed  down  upon  the  more  civilized  na- 
tions;  or,  like  swarms  of  locusts,  seemed  to  darken  the  sun 
and  the  air.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany  and 
France  resembled  them  in  those  respects,  in  which  th^-y 
were  most  formidable.  France  was  then  called  Gaul.  The 
Gauls  were  men  of  great  size  and  strength.  They  were  tix- 
ceedingly  bold,  fierce,  and  terrible  in  war.  It  is  said,  that 
even  a  glance  of  their  eye  was  so  terrible,  as  to  dismay  and 
atifrighten  armies.  A  numerous  body  of  these  had,  two  centu 
ries  before  this,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy ;  and  had  long  been  a  terror  to  all  the  country. 
Brennus,  their  warlike  chiefitain,  was  at  this  time  at  their 
hea<),  besieging  Clusium,  a  city  of  Etruria. 

The  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans  being  roused  at  so  near 
an  approach  of  this  hostile  nation,  and  being  earnestly  so- 
licited by  that  city  to  send  them  aid,  they  despatched  ambas- 
sadors to  Brennus,  to  demand  of  him,  what  ri^t  he  had  to 
invade  that  city.  The  Gaul  sternly  replied,  that  the  ^^  rights 
of  valiant  men  lie  in  their  swords ;"  ana  demanded,  in  return, 
what  right  the  Romans  had  to  the  many  cities  they  had  con- 
quered. The  ambassadors,  displeased  with  the  haughty  style 
of  Brennus,  and  either  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  their  duty, 
immediately  entered  the  city,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war. 

Brennus  was  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  forthwith  raising  the  siege  of  Clusium,  he  marched  di- 
rectly to  Rome,  probably  glad  of  a  pretence  for  effecting  a 
preconcerted  measure. 

Rome  had  now  stood  364  years,  and  had  been  a  republic 
119.  Its  territories  were  considerably  extended;  and  the 
city  itself  was  become  opulent,  splendid  and  powerfuL  The 
neighboring  cities  had  fallen  under  its  power;  and  those 
more  distant  were  willing  either  to  pay  homage  for  their  in- 
dependence, or  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  Gal- 
lic king  could  not  but  believe,  that  if  he  conquered  Rome, 
tlie  empire  of  Italy  would  follow  of  course ;  and,  perhaps, 
one  much  greater.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Gauls, 
about  this  time,  attempted  both  Greece  and  Asia,  and  that 
with  considerable  success.  From  the  former,  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  Sosthenes;  and  from  the  latter,  by  Antiochus 
Soter ;  as  noticed  in  our  view  of  Greece  and  Syria. 
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The  Romans  were  i^piized  of  the  s^proaching  daDger, 
and  sent  an  army,  composed  of  the  flower  of  their  repuhlic, 
to  meet  and  oppose  the  Gauls.  An  obstinate  and  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Romans  were  utterly 
defeated,  and  their  army  destroyed.  Brennus,  elated  with 
victory,  and  still  breathing  revenge  and  fury,  continued  his 
march  towards  Rome.  [He  entered  the  city  without  re- 
sistance :  and  marching  into  the  Forum,  there  beheld  the 
ancient  senators,  sitting  in  their  order,  observing  a  profound 
silence,  unmoved  and  undaunted.  The  splendid  habits,  the 
majestic  gravity,  and  the  venerable  looks  of  these  old  men, 
who  had  all,  in  their  time,  borne  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  awed  the  barbarous  enemy  into  reverence.  They  took 
them  to  be  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  place,  and  began  to  of- 
fer blind  adoration.  At  length,  one  more  forward  than  the 
rest,  put  forth  his  hand  to  stroke  the  beard  of  Papyrius,  who 
had  lately  been  dictator.  This  insult,  the  noble  Roman 
could  not  endure ;  but  lifting  his  ivory  sceptre,  struck  the 
savage  to  the  ground.  This  seemed  a  signal  for  general 
slaughter.  Papyrius  fell  first ;  and  all  the  rest  shared 
3g5^*  hb  fate,  without  mercy  or  distinction.  Thus  the 
fierce  invaders  pursued  their  slaughter  for  three  days, 
sparing  neither  sex  nor  age ;  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  city 
burnt  it  to  the  ground.] 

Nothing  seemed  now  to  remain  of  the  Roman  state  capa- 
ble of  defending  itself,  but  the  celebrated  capitol ;  where  a 
body  of  the  bravest  of  the  Romans  held  out  against  every 
effort  of  the  Gauls.  Brennus,  at  length,  grew  weary  of  the 
siege,  and  proposed  to  the  Romans,  that,  if  they  would  pay 
him  one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  he  would  draw 
off  his  army,  and  give  them  no  further  trouble.  They  ac- 
cepted the  proposal ;  and  the  gold  was  pfoduced.  But  while 
it  was  weigning,  some  of  the  Gauls  attempted  to  kick  the 
beam,  to  prevent  a  just  weight  The  Romans  complained 
of  so  flagrant  an  injustice ;  but  Brennus  immediately  cast 
his  sword  into  the  balance,  and  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  their  complaints  would  be  useless — that  they  must  think 
of  nothing  but  compliance  with  the  will  of  their  imperious 
conqueror. 

At  that  moment,  intelligence  was  brought,  that  Camilhis, 
the  genersd,  whom  they  had  so  unjustly  banished,  was 
approaching  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  had  heard  of  the 
calamities  of  his  country;  and,  having  raised  a  body  of 
forces,   was    so    fortunate,   as    to    arrive    at    that    cntica! 
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momeat,  when  his  presence  was  necessary,  and  his  ezerttons 
effectual,  to  the  salvation  of  his  country.  Camillus  entered 
the  place,  where  the  business  was  transacting,  and  inunedi- 
atcly  ordered  the  Romans  to  take  back  the  gold  whence  it 
Wiis  brought;  telling  Brennus,  with  an  air  as  haughty  as  that 
of  the  barbarian,  that  the  Romans  were  in  the  use  -not  to 
purchase  peace  with  money,  but  with  iron. 

The  presence  of  this  great  man  revived  the  drooping  spir- 
its of  his  countrymen.  They  rallied  round  his  standard ;  and 
encountering  the  barbarians  with  the  most  resolute  bravery, 
defeated  and  almost  entirely  cut  them  ofi.  Thus  Rome  was 
delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  enemy,  if  we  except 
Hannibal,  that  she  was  to  see  for  many  ages. 

The  Roman  people,  in  these  ancient  times,  exhibited  the 
strangest  mixture  of  bravery,  superstition,  barbarity,  disci- 
pline, enthusiasm,  levity  and  wisdom.  They  were  contin- 
ually engaged  in  war,  and  were  generally  successful.  But 
the  dreadful  chastisement  they  received  from  the  hand  of 
Brennus  and  the  Qauls,  was  attended  by  consequences  as 
lasting  as  deplorable.  Their  territories,  still  but  small, 
were  ravaged;  their  city  laid  in  ashes;  many  of  their  bra- 
vest men  killed  in  battie ;  and  their  resources  severely  drain- 
ed, though  not  exhausted ;  for  their  resources,  as  yet,  were 
not  money,  nor  strong  fortresses,  nor  large  territories,  nor 
numbers,  nor  powerful  allies.  Their  resources  consisted  io 
firm,  determined  spirits ;  great  souls,  fearless  of  danger  and 
of  death ;  minds  strong,  bold,  intrepid  and  persevering.  To 
brave  danger  was  to  them  the  field  of  glory ;  and  their  only 
alternative  was  death  or  victory.  They  enjoyed  victory,  and 
endured  defeat,  with  equal  moderation ;  and  this  they  were 
able  to  do  beyond  any  other  nation ;  because  nature  had  en- 
dued them  with  independent,  unconquerable  minds,  and  with 
invincible  bravery  and  magnanimity. 

After  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  Romans  rose  more 
experienced,  more  warlike,  more  formidable,  than  ever.  We 
soon  see  them  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Samnites,  the 
most  powerful  nation  then  in  Italy.  This  war  lasted  many 
yeara,  and  was  attended  with  various  turns  of  fortune ;  and 
when  it  was  likely  to  terminate  in  complete  victory  and  tri- 
umph on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  an  event  took  place,  which 
seemed  once  more  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
nation. 

The  Samnites,  overpowered  by  the  bravery  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Romans,  sent  for  aid  to  Pyrrhus,  the  celebrated 
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king  of  EpiniS)  of  ^\hom  we  have  already  taken  some  no« 
tice.  It  was-  generally  thought  impossible  for  the  Romans 
to  contend  successfully  with  this  great  commander.  He 
had  been  formed,  in  the  art  of  war,  upon  the  maxims  and 
examples  of  Alexander  and  Epaminondas;  and  notwith- 
standmg  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  from 
whom  the  military  spirit  had  long  since  departed,  had  been 
able  to  inspire  th^  armies  he  commanded,  with  hi>  own  hero- 
ic virtues.  He  had  found  no  equal  in  Egypt,  or  Asia.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  him,  had  he  pursued  more  closely 
the  footsteps  of  Alemmder,  and  especially  had  he  kept  at  a 
distance  from  Italy ;  though  even  that  might  not  have  sa- 
ved him  from  a  collision  with  the  growing  power  of  the 
Romans. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  prepared  to  comply  with  the 
2^'  request  of  the  Sanmites.  He  embarked  from  Epirus, 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand 
horse,  and  twenty  el^hants ;  but,  in  crossing  the  Adriatic,  his 
fleet  was  dispersed  in  a  storm,  and  many  of  his  vessels  were 
lost  Although  his  armament  was  greatly  diminished,  he 
still  thought  the  remnant  more  than  a  match  for  the  rude  and 
barbarous  people  of  Italy.  Hb  judgment  of  the  Romans 
was  probably  not  dissimilar  to  that  formed  of  the  American 
people  before  the  revolutionary  war ;  at  which  time,  some 
imagined,  that  a  few  thousand  regular  troops  would  strike  an 
awe  through  the  continent,  and  diat  the  semi-barbarians  of 
the  colonies  would  never  dare  to  face  disciplined  and  veteran 
troops. 

But  Pyrrhus  found  the  Romans  not  so  rude  and  barba* 
rous,  as  he  expected.  The  first  view  he  had  of  their  military 
order  and  skill,  struck  him  >vith  surprise;  and  the  first 
victory  he  gained,  in  all  probability,* utterly  extinguished 
his  hopes  of  subduing  the  Romans.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
how  differently  the  Romans  received  this  invasion  of  Pyrrhus, 
from  what  the  Persians  did  that  of  Alexander.  Pyrrhus 
found  the  Romans  ready  to  receive  him ;  and  when  he  of- 
fered to  mediate  between  them  and  the  Samnites,  he  %vas 
answered  by  Lsvinus,  the  consul,  that  the  Roman  people 
neither  respected  him  as  a  mediator,  nor  feared  him. as  an 
enemy. 

The  first  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lyns.  Pyrrhus  drew  up  his  army  with  the  utmost  skill , 
nor  was  there  a  want  of  skill  and  discernment  in  the  order 
and  movements  of  the  Romans.     Here  vra^s  first  seen  con 
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trasted  die  Grecian  phalanx  with  the  Roman  legion ;  nor 
have  the  ablest  tacticians  been  positive  in  determining 
which,  on  all  accounts,  was  preferable.  The  loose  array 
of  the  legion  gave  celerity  to  its  evolutions,  and  certainly 
admitted  of  various  conveniences;  but  the  close  and  firm 
strength  of  the  phalanx,  by  condensing  the  physical  force, 
rendered  its  impression  more  certain,  and  its  shock  more 
dreadful. 

The  field,  by  both  ns^es,  was  managed  with  great  skill, 
and  was  fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery.  Motives 
of  safety  and  of  honor  virrought  powerfully  with  hoth  generals;, 
and  both  armies ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  few  battles  have 
been  more  severe.  But  the  Greeks,  at  length,  prevailed ; 
and  Pyrrhus,  by  the  aid  of  his  elephants,  which  were  sent 
among  the  Romans,  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  Ro- 
mans were  put  to  flight,  leaving  fifteen  thousand  men  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  loss  of  Pyrrhus  was  not 
much  inferior ;  insomuch,  that,  while  some  were  congratu- 
lating him  on  account  of  his  victory,  he  is  said  pathetical- 
ly to  have  exclaimed,  that  another  such  victory  would  ruin 
bim. 

[Fahridus* — The  Romans,  in  a  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the 
king  of  Epirus,  sent  an  embassy  to  him  concerning  the 
ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners.  At  the  head  of  this 
venerable  deputation,  was  Fabricius,  an  ancient  senator, 
who  had  long  been  a  pattern  to  his  countrymen,  of  the  most 
extreme  poverty,  joined  with  the  most  cheerful  content 
This  practical  philosopher,  who  had  been  formerly  consul, 
and  was  now  the  ambassador  of  Rome,  had  no  other  plate 
furniture  in  his  house,  except  a  small  cup,  the  bottom  even 
of  which  was  of  horn.  When  the  Samnites  had  formerly 
offered  him  large  presents,  he  refused  them,  saying,  that 
he  was  already  rich,  as  he  had  learned  the  art  of  lessening 
his  wants  by  retrenching  his  appetites.  Pyrrhus  received 
this  celebrated  old  man  with  great  kindness,  and,  willing  to 
try  how  far  fame  had  been  just  in  his  favor,  offered  him 
rich  presents,  which,  however,  the  Roman  refused.  The 
day  after,  he  was  desirous  of  examining  ^e  equality  of  his 
temper,  and  ordered  one  of  his  elephants  to  be  placed  be^ 
hind  the  tapestry,  which,  upon  a  signal  given,  raised  its 
trunk  above  the  ambassador's  head,  at  the  same  time,  using 
other  arts,  to  intimidate  him.  Fabricius,  however,  with 
a  countenance  no  way  changing,  smiled  upon  the  king, 
observing,  that  he  looked  \vith  an  (!qnal  eyo  '>n  the  terrors 
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of  this  day^  as  he  had  upon  the  allurements  of  the  preceding* 
Pyrrhus,  pleased  to  find  so  much  virtue  in  one  he  had  con- 
sidered as  a  barbarian,  was  willing  to  ffrant  him  the  only 
favor,  which  he  knew  would  make  him  happy, — ^that  of  re- 
leasing the  Roman  prisoners. 

Fabricius  was  again  made  consul,  and  marched  against 
Pyrrhus.  While  the  two  armies  were  approaching,  a  let- 
ter was  brought  to  Fabricius  from  the  king's  physician,  im- 
porting that  for  a  proper  reward,  he  would  take  him  off  by 
poison.  Instead  of  employing  the  physician  to  perpetrate 
the  murder,  he  exposed  the  intended  murderer  to  ms  master; 
intimating  to  Pyrrhus,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  been 
extremely  imfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  friends  and  of  his 
enemies.  "  Admirable  Fabricius !"  cried  Pyrrhus,  "  it  would 
be  as  easv  to  turn  the  sun  from  its  course,  as  thee  from  the 
paths  of  honor."] 

Pyrrhus  once  more  tried  the  virtue  of  negotiation.  He 
sent  Cineas,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  who  had  been  the 
scholar  of  Demosthenes,  ambassador  to  Rome.  But  this 
attempt,  like  the  former,  was  without  success.  The  Romans 
were  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  accommodation,  short  of  Pyr^ 
rhus's  retiring  out  of  Italy.  Neither  eloquence,  nor  bribery ; 
neither  threats,  nor  persuasions,  could  produce  any  effect  on 
that  haughty,  determined  people.  The  war  was,  therefore, 
renewed  widi  great  vigor  on  Doth  sides ;  and  various  bat- 
tles were  fought,  with  more  success  to  the  Romans ;  till, 
at  length,  Pyrrhus  was  totally  defeated,  and  his  army  cut 
in  pieces.  Giving  up  all  hopes,  therefore,  of  effecting  any 
thing  against  so  brave  and  powerful  an  enemy,  he  was  forc- 
ed to  embark  in  haste,  and  leave  his  allies  to  the  inevitable 
fate  of  subjugation  by  the  victorious  Romans.  Pyrrhus, 
however,  left  a  garrison  in  the  city  of  Tarentum,  and  advis- 
ed the  Tarentines  to  support  their  cause  with  what  vigor 
they  could,  till  he  could  nave  time  to  levy  more  forces  in 
Greece,  and  return.  But  he  probably  had  little  expectation 
of  ever  returning  to  those  shores,  where  he  had  experienced 
so  severe  a  reverse  of  fortune.  It  is  certain,  he  never  did 
return ;  nor  did  he  ever  seem  to  recover  the  current  of  his 
former  good  fortune. 

The  Tarentines,  who  had  been  the  principal  leaders  in 
the  war  of  the  Samnites,  were  now  left  to  struggle  with 
the  Romans ;  nor  would  the  struggle  have  been  long,  had 
ihiry  not  made  application  for  aid  to  another  foreign  power. 
While  the  garrison  left  by  P>Trb»is  tyrannised  in  the  city, 
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and  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  conntry  round  them, 
they  applied  to  the  Carthaginiaiis  for  succor,  as  their  last  and 
only  resort. 

We  hare  already  made  mention  of  the  Carthaginians.  As 
early  as  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  they  were  pow- 
erful both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  furnished,  according  to  some 
writers,  an  army  of  300,000  men,  who  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Persians.  They  were  willing,  it  appears,  to 
interfere  with  the  Romans,  of  whose  growing  power  ihey 
had  long  been  jealous.  They  soon  drew  a  powerfid  fleet 
into  the  harbor  of  Tarentum,  with  a  view  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  arms.  It  had  not,  however,  the  desired 
effect  The  Romans  found  means  to  corrupt  and  bring  over 
the  garrison  to  their  interest ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
city  was  taken,  its  wails  and  fortifications  demolished,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  granted  their  liberty  and  protection  from 
the  Romans. 

The  military  spirit,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  former  part 
of  this  Compeod,  passed  from  the  Assyrians  to  the  Persians, 
from  them  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Car* 
thaginians.  Though  the  origins  of  Rome  and  Carthage, 
according  to  many  writers,  were  not  very  far  distant,  in 
point  of  time,  yet  the  latter  rose  first  to  consequence ;  and 
while  Rome  was  only  a  single  city,  and  the  Romans  an 
obscure  horde,  the  Carthaginians,  by  their  fleets,  kept  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  awe,  possessed  the  islands  of 
that  sea ;  had,  in  fact,  passed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar ;  coasted 
down  the  African  penmsula,  and  up  the  shores  of  Europe, 
through  the  British  channel ;  and,  it  is  thought,  had  reached 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  if  not  even  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
sea.  They  form  one  of  the  numerous  proofs,  and  one  not 
the  least  splendid,  of  the  power  and  consequence,  which 
commerce  will  give  a  nation. 

We  shall  here  digress  a  moment,  by  giving  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  greatness  of  Carthage ;  a  power,  which  held 
a  long  and  doubtful  contest  witb  Rome  for  empire ;  nor 
would  she  have  failed  in  that  contest,  if,  while  her  fleets  and 
armies  were  victorious  abroad,  she  had  not  been  weakened 
by  disunion,  and  rent  by  factions  at  home. 

Carthage  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  ancient  Phoenicia, 
a  country  lying  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose 
chief  cities  were  Tyre  and  Sidon.  If  we  might  rely  on 
ViigiPs  authority,  this  famous  city  was  founded  by  Dido, 
tlie  sister-in-law  of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  about  the 
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time  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  According  to  the  story  of 
the  Latin  poet,  JEneas,  the  Trojan  prince,  who  had  escaped 
the  ruins  of  his  countiy,  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  there  had  an  interview  with  Dido,  the  founder 
and  queen  of  Carthage. 

That  virtuous  and  lovely  queen,  whose  constancy  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  Sichseus,  even  surpassed  the  fame 
of  Penelope,  received  the  fugitive  Trojans,  rescued  them 
from  the  utmost  distress,  and  protected  them  from  the  bai^ 
barous  customs  of  the  hostile  people,  on  whose  shores  they 
were  cast  To  reward  her  for  this,  a  plot  was  laid  in  hea- 
ven, among  the  principal  deities,  for  her  destruction.  Cupid, 
the  god  of  love,  was  sent  down  to  assume  the  form  of  Asca- 
nius,  the  son  of  ^neas,  to  inflame  the  passions  of  Dido, 
while  Venus  lent  all  her  aid  to  the  hero  himself.  As  soon 
as  the  powers  of  heaven,  combined,  had  enabled  him  to  tri- 
umph in  the  most  complete  seduction  of  his  benefactress. 
Mercury  comes  flying  down  in  all  haste  to  apprize  him,  that 
it  is  now  time  to  be  gone.  And,  like  all  other  villains, 
whose  triumph  over  innocence  is  followed  with  indifference 
and  disgust,  he  hastens  away.  The  queen,  unable  to  bear 
his  enormous  ingratitude  and  peerless  atrocity,  kills  herself 
in  despair. 

Did  it  accord  \vith  the  temper  and  genius  of  Virgil  to 
make  his  favorite  hero  the  instrument  of  such  distress  and 
distraction  to  innocence  and  virtue  ?  Did  he  think  it  would 
do  honor  to  the  gods  of  bis  country  to  father  upon  them  as 
dark  a  plot  as  ever  was  fabricated  in  hell?  Did  he  think  it 
would  be  an  additional  gem  in  the  diadem  of  ^neas,  to  make 
him  trample  on  the  virtue  of  the  Tyrian  queen  ?  Or,  in  a 
word,  did  he  imagine,  that,  by  the  introduction  of  his  wont- 
ed machinery,  a  veil  of  sanctity  would  be  thrown  over  the 
whole,  and  cover  all  its  deformities  ? 

But,  though  it  would  seem  extraordinary,  that  Virgil 
should,  through  ignorance  or  choice,  fall  into  such  a  glaring 
anachronism,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  best  authorities 
place  the  founding  of  Carthage  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Bochart,  the  city  of  Carthage  was  built  about  tlie 
time  of  Joshua's  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  territories  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher ;  and 
many  of  the  Phoenicians,  at  that  time,  to  avoid  a  war  of 
extermination,  went  on  board  their  vessels,  and  sought  for 
new  establishments.     A  companv  of  them  landcfl,  and  made 
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a  settlement  on  the  African  shore^  a  few  miles  from  where  the 
city  of  Tunis  now  stands.  There  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  Carthage.  But  this  was  two  centuries  and  a  half  before 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Bochart,  in  this  opinion,  has  followed  tlie 
.best  ancient  authorities ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  the 
ablest  chronologers  since  his  time,  who,  moreover,  fix  the  em- 
igration of  Dido  to  the  African  shore  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half  after  the  Trojan  war. 

The  Carthaginians,  descended  from  a  people,  whom  long 
voyages  and  extensive  commerce  had  rendered  enterprising 
and  bold,  foUowed  the  footsteps  of  their  mother  country; 
and  soon  went  far  beyond  her.  Their  commerce,  which 
embraced  almost  every  species  of  traffic,  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  known  world.  Their  ships  were  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an and  Red  seas,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Indian  and  At- 
lantic oceans. 

But  we  cannot  notice  here  their  wars  and  revolutions. 
They  seem,  however,  not  to  have  interfered  much  with  the 
great  monarchies  of  Asia ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  their  power 
by  sea  was,  in  general,  their  security  against  invasion.  The 
first  notice  we  have  taken  of  them,  was  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes.  Him  they  furnished  with  an  army  to 
invade  Sicily;  which  invasion,  by  means  of  weakness  in 
the  directing  head,  proved  unfortunate  in  all  its  parts.  But 
Sicily,  however,  and  most  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
soon  after  th%t  invasion,  fell  under  the  power  of  Car- 
thage. 

Under  the  name  of  a  republic,  the  Carthaginians  were 
generally  governed  by  a  set  of  powerful  men,  who  never 
wanted  means  to  procure  their  own  appointment  to  the  most 
important  offices.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  Carthage  ever 
enjoyed  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  Rome. 

The  government  and  policy  of  the  Carthaginians,  as 
indeed  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  was  interwoven  with  their 
religion.  For  the  sake  of  illustrating  this  by  example,  I 
have  inserted  a  passage  from  Rollin's  Ancient  History, 
which  he  has  taken  from  Polybius.  The  passage  is  found 
in  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  Carthiaginians  and  the 
king  of  Macedon,  and  will  show  us  the  solemn  manner  in 
which  their  treaties  were  formed.  "  This  treaty  was  con- 
cluded in  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Apollo ;  in  the 
presence  of  Daimons,  of  the  Carthaginians,  of  Herc^es  and 
Tolaus ;  in  the  presence  of  Mars,  Triton  and  Neptune ;  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  confederate  gods  of  the  Carthar 
14* 
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ginians,  and  of  the  sun,  moon  and  earth ;  in  the  presence  of 
the  rivers,  meads  and  waters ;  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
gods,  who  possess  Carthage." 

The  government  of  Carthage,  much  like  that  of  the 
Roman  republic,  consisted  of  three  orders.  The  Sufietes, 
of  which  there  were  two,  answered  in  most  particulars  to 
the  consuls  of  Rome.  They  were  appointed  annually,  and 
are  called  sometimes  kings,  dictators  or  consuls.  Their 
power  was  great  The  senate  consisted  of  men  most 
remarkable  for  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  formed  their 
council  of  state.  Their  number  is  not  known.  The  whole 
body  of  the  people  composed  the  lower  order.  But  the 
people  generally  submitted  all  matters  of  government  to 
the  senate.  Towards  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Carthage, 
by  the  Romans,  however,  the  people  grew  turbulent,  factious 
and  rebellious ;  and  being  led  by  aspiring  demagogues,  they 
interfered,  and  finally  subverted  the  state.  In  general,  their 
government  was  sufficiently  virtuous  to  give  security  to 
private  property,  and  consequently  to  promote  industry  ana 
enterprise ;  but  it  was  frequently  cruel,  tyrannical,  tumul- 
tuary and  impolitic.  When  Hannibal  was  upon  the  point 
of  conquering  Rome,  a  faction  in  the  senate  of  Cartilage 
ruined  him.  But  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  dissolution 
of  all  governments,  states  and  empires.  Even  Rome,  after 
having  flourished  her  day,  fell  into  disorder,  confusion,  weak- 
ness and  ruin. 

The  Romans  were  now  masters  of  Italy ;  an  extensive, 
fertile,  and,  in  many  parts,  a  populous  country.  We  have 
no%v  no  means  of  coming  at  the  probable  number  of  inhabi- 
tants; but  Italy  now  sustains  twenty  millions  of  people, 
notwithstanding  the  great  degeneracy  of  morals  and  want  of 
industry,  which  prevail  in  that  country.  From  various 
circumstances,  which  attract  our  notice  in  the  Punic  war,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  Italy  then  contained  several  mil- 
lions of  people. 

The  resources  of  the  two  powers  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, were  very  different,  but  very  great  Carthage,  by 
extensive  and  prosperous  commerce,  had  cunassed  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  She  abounded  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
in  every  species  of  valuable,  elegant  and  luxurious  mer- 
chandise. She  had  also  an  immense  population.  The 
northern  shores  of  Africa  were  then  the  granary  of  the 
world ;  they  were  full  of  people ;  they  were  the  fruitful 
nursery  of  armies;   and  the  number  of  their  vessels  was 


prodigious.  But  the  Africai^,  at  tliis  time,  were  neithei 
Inebriated  by  luxury,  nor  enervated  by  their  warm  climate. 
They  had  powerful  armies ;  and  it  was  their  good  fortime  to 
have  a  number  of  great  generals,  who  were  perhaps  never 
surpassed  in  some  essential  points  of  the  military  character. 
They  were  crafty,  intrepid,  brave;  and  especially  they 
were  impetuous  and  almost  irresistible  in  their  modes  of 
attack. 

The  Romans  were  a'*  yet  poor ;  they  were  actuated  by 
patriotism  and  love  of  glory.  Their  courage  was  cool,  but 
firm  and  unshaken ;  and  was  always  most  thoroughly  roused 
by  the  greatest  danger.  They  were  inured  to  hardships,  and 
were,  in  one  word,  a  nation  of  soldiers.  For,  as  Cineas  told 
Pyrrhus,  that  every  one  of  their  senators  was  fit  for  a  king, 
so  he  might  also  have  said,  that  every  one  of  their  soldiers 
was  fit  for  a  general. 

Such  being  the  contending  parties,  it  will  not  be  thought 
extravagant,  when  we  observe,  that  the  contest  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  conducted  with  the  firmest  spirit, 
and  the  greatest  resolution;  that  it  was  the  most  equally 
matched,  and  vigorously  fought :  in  short,  that  it  was  the 
most  severe,  whether  we  regard  the  extremity,  extent,  or 
duration  of  its  operations ;  and  the  most  illustrious,  whether 
we  regard  the  characters  concerned,  or  the  consequences 
which  followed,  of  any  found  in  the  annals  of  history.  In 
this  contest,  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  world  were  en- 
gaged ;  and  it  was  certain,  that  whoever  was  victorious  must 
remain  without  a  rival. 

The  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  firom  Italy,  and  reduction  of 
the  Samnites  and  Tarentum,  completed  the  subjugation  of 
Italy,  and  left  the  Romans  masters  of  the  garden  of  Europe. 
They  must  now  find  new  fields  of  glory.  The  prospect 
northward  was  uninviting.  There  lay  the  Alps  and  the 
fierce  nations  of  Gaul.  Eastward  lay  Greece,  separated 
from  them  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  which  was  possessed  by  the 
fleets  of  Cartilage.  Sicily,  divided  from  them  only  by  a  nar- 
row strait,  allured  them  by  its  immense  riches,  and  was  easy 
of  access;  but  there  the  grasping  power  of  Carthage  had 
already  unfuried  its  victorious  standard. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Mamertines,  a  small  Sicilian  state;  apd  being  hardly 
pressed,  he  called  in  the  Carthaginians  to  his  aid,  who 
presently  furnished  him  with  prompt  assistance  by  sea  and 
land.   The  Mamertines,  seeing  themselves  thus  overmatched, 
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immediately  sent  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  put  themselves 
under  the  *  protection  of  the  Romans.  The  senate,  still 
mindful  of  the  interference  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
siege  of  Tarentum,  determined  now  on  a  trial  of  strength, 
and  without  further  delay,  declared  war  against  Carthage. 
Thus  conmienced  what  is  commonly  called  the  first  Punic 
war.* 

It  was  soon  perceived  hy  the  Romans,  that  any  advantage 
they  might  gain  in  Sicily  over  their  adversaries,  could 
neither  he  very  important,  nor  permanent,  so  long  as  their 
adversaries  were  masters  of  the  seas.  As  chimerical  as  it 
might  seem,  they  determined  to  remove  this  impediment 
Their  own  immense  peninsula  furnished  them  with  num- 
berless harbors;  their  forests  afforded  them  timber;  their 
genius  promised  them  skill;  and  their  hardy  sons  might 
easily  become  excellent  seamen.  About  the  same  time  a 
(y'arthaginian  vessel  falling  into  their  hands,  they  took  it  as 
their  model,  and  went  without  delay  to  building  a  fleet  In 
a  short  time  a  fleet  was  built,  and  equipped  for  sea.  Of 
this  naval  aimament,  Duillius  took  the  command ;  and  im* 
mediately  putting  to  sea,  he  encountered  and  defeat* 
200 '  ed  one  of  the  principal  fleets  of  Carthage,  sinking  or 
destroying  fifty  of  their  ships.  A  victory  so  brilliant 
and  so  unexpected,  and  achieved  by  the  infant  navy  of  Rome, 
gave  mankind  new  ideas  of  the  capaci^  and  genius  of  the 
Roman  people.  But  we  cannot  descend  to  a  minute  detail 
of  particular  events.  The  Romans,  having  gained  several 
advantages  both  by  sea  and  land,  determined  without  delay 
to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  in  hopes  of  terminating  it  by 
one  decisive  effort 

They  soon  fitted  out  a  fleet  more  powerful  than  the  for- 
mer, and  prepared  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa.  This  army  was  commanded  by  Regulus,  at  that 
time  considered  the  greatest  general  in  Rome  ;  a  man 
eminent  for  integrity,  bravery  and  all  the  virtues  of  the 
patriot  and  hero.  Regulus  was  no  sooner  at  sea,  than  he 
was  met  by  the  fleets  of  Carthage.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Romans  came  off  ivith  complete  victory  and 
triumph.  They  landed,  and,  encountering  an  army  com- 
posed of  the  flower  of  Carthage,  once  more  obtained  a 
signal  victory.     In  consequence  of  this,  many  towns  and 

*  The  wars  between  the  Cartbnirinians  and  Romans,  are  Called  Punic 
wars,  because  the  ancient  Carthaginians  were  Phemciansr-^£<£ 
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cities  rabmitted  to  tlie  Roman  army.     Such  a  series  of 
severe  defeats  and  heavy  losses  filled  Carthage  with  grief, 
terror  and  astonishment ;   and  it  was  apprehended,  that  th<; 
Romans    would    immediately  complete    the    conquest    Oi 
Africa. 

But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  histories  of  thest 
transactions  were  generally  written  by  Roman  pens.  Allow 
ance  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  such  glosses  and  colorings, 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  people,  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge the  militaiy  merit  of  other  nations.  The  Carthaginians, 
in  this  extremity,  sent  to  Lacedcmon,  and  requested  Xan- 
tippus,  a  celebrated  Grecian  general,  to  command  their  armies. 
Their  request  was  granted ;  and  the  almost  desperate  affairs 
of  Carthage  assumed  a  new  form. 

This  brave  and  gallant  commander  soon  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army;  gave  battle  to  the  Ron.ans;  defeated 
them  with  dreadful  slaughter;  and  Regulus,  the  Rom4n 
general,  was  taken  prisoner.  It  is  remarked  by  some,  that 
events  either  fortunate  or  disastrous,  seldom  come  alone. 
This  remark  holds  good  in  the  present  case;  and  fortune 
seemed  now  willing,  for  a  while,  to  shift  sides.  The  Roman 
senate,  almost  at  once,  received  intelligence  of  the  loss  of 
Regulus  and  his  army,  of  the  total  loss  of  their  fleet  in  a  storm 
at  sea,  and  of  the  capture  of  Agrigentura,  their  chief  town  in 
Sicily,  by  Kasthalo,  the  Carthaginian  general.  Having  put 
another  lleet  to  sea,  it  was  also  driven  ashore  and  wrecked 
in  a  storm. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  fleets  of  those  times  were 
but  poorly  built  and  equipped,  to  resist  the  dangers  of  the 
sea ;  and  if  to  this  idea  we  add  that  of  their  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  navigation,  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  how  they 
,  accomplished  what  they  certainly  did,  on  the  sea.  To  perform 
long  voyages  without  a  compass,  must  be  attended  with 
continual  perplexity  and  danger.  The  Romans  discovered 
this  to  their  cost;  and  Eutropius  remarks,  that  they  were 
so  disgusted  and  chagrined  with  these  disasters  at  sea,  that 
they  in  a  measure  abandoned  forever  all  naval  enterprise. 
But  their  prosperity  on  the  land  was  ultimately  more  than  a 
counterbalance.  They  always  however,  had  ships  enough 
to  transport  their  armies  wherever  they  wished  to  send  them ; 
and  they  did  in  fact,  after  this,  gain  several  victories  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  sea. 

Regulus,  in  tlie  mean  time,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
whexe  he  lay  some  years,  while  the  war  {H'ogressed  with 
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▼Igor,  but  with  no  matmal  advantage  on  either  side.  At 
length,  however,  as  the  bravery  of  the  Romans  was  fatigued, 
and  the  treasures  of  Curthage  no  less  exhausted,  the  Car- 
thaginians thought  it  a  favorable  time  to  propose  conditions 
of  peace.  Together  with  their  own  ambassadors,  they  also 
sent  Regulus  home  upon  parole  of  honor,  exacting  from 
him  a  promise,  that  he  would  return,  provided  the  Romans 
did  not  accept  of  their  conditions.  The  conduct  of  Regulus, 
on  this  occasion,  has  been  justly  celebrated  through  all  sue* 
ceeding  ages.  Although  he  knew,  that  the  severest  torments 
awsited  his  return  to  Carthage,  yet,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
honor  of  his  country,  he  suffered  no  private  consideration  to 
influence  his  conduct  He  strenuously  opposed  a  peace,  but 
upon  terms  as  humbling  to  Carthage,  as  they  were  advanta- 
geous and  honorable  to  Home. 

The  great  and  noble  spirit  he  manifested  revived  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen,  and  determined  them  to  prose- 
cute Uie  war.  But,  as  for  himself,  he  returned  to  Caithage, 
and  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  dreadful  and  lingering 
torments.  This  he  foresaw ;  and  laid  down  his  life  volunta- 
rily for  the  good  of  his  country.  Patriots,  like  Regulus,  are 
as  scarce,  as  those  are  plenty,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
pompous  professions,  would  sell  or  sacrifu^  their  country,  to 
advance  their  own  private  interest 

After  the  death  of  Regulus,  the  affairs  of  Carthage  expe- 
rienced an  evident  and  rapid  decline ;  and  the  Roman  arms 
prevailed  in  all  directions,  till  the  Carthaginians  found  it 
necessary  to  make  peace  on  the  most  dishonorable  terms. 
These  were,  that  they  should  evacuate  Sicily  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands;  give  up  all  their  prisoners  and  deserters 
without  ransom ;  keep  all  their  ships  of  war  at  a  distance 
from  the  Roman  dominions ;  'never  make  war  vrith  the  Ro- 
man allies ;  pay  down  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred  more,  in  ten  yean.  To  these 
conditions  Carthage  acceded;  and  thus  ended  the  first  Punic 
war,  B.  C.  240. 

The  Romans  themselves  were  willing  at  this  time  to  take 
breath;  for  though,  in  this  war,  they  had  generally  the 
advantage,  yet  it  was  an  advantage  dearly  bought ;  and  they 
often  perceived  the  balance  to  fluctuate ;  sometimes  to  turn 
against  them.  Indeed,  their  scene  of  opera^ns  was  wide; 
their  exertions  extreme  and  long  continued,  in  combating  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  who,  though  less  warlike,  certainly 
possessed  superior  resources. 
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At  this  period^  while  Rome  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  several  events  took  place 
strongly  connected  with  the  chain  of  causes,  which  wa«t  to 
elevate  her  to  the  summit  of  empire  and  glory.  A  passion 
for  elegant  literature,  for  the  first  time,  began  now  to  appear; 
particularly,  the  Grecian  drama  began  to  take  place  of  the 
tow,  wretched  and  smutty  satire,  as  it  was  called,  which 
hitherto  had  only  been  known  at  Rome ;  and,  from  this  pe- 
riod, the  strong  genius  of  Rome  labored  perpetually  upon 
Grecian  models.  They  never  could  equal  their  masters  in 
dramatic  composition ;  but,  in  many  other  species  of  writing, 
they  not  only  equalled,  but  excelled ;  and  even  merited  the 
honor  of  inventing  several  of  their  own. 

Between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  the  temple  of 
Janus  did  not  continue  long  shut  The  fierce  and  barbarous 
nations  of  Gaul,  judging  it  now  a  convenient  time,  when  the 
Roman  armies  were  disbanded,  and  the  spirit  of  war  seemed 
quiet,  once  more  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Italy,  they  cross- 
ed the  Alps,  and  poured  down  in  an  immense  swarm  into 
the  fruitful  country  of  Etruria.  But  they  learned  their  error 
when  too  late.  They  were  surrounded  and  cut  in  pieces 
almost  to  a  man.  Viridomarus,  their  king,  was  slain  by  the 
hand  of  &e  celebrated  Marcellus,  who  was  called  the  stcord 
of  Rome.  They,  as  might  be  expected,  begged  and  obtain- 
ed a  peace. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  been  compelled  by  necessity 
to  accept  the  most  inglorious  terms  of  peace,  were  now 
measurably  recovered  from  the  calamities  of  an  unfortunate 
war,  and  determined  once  more  on  a  trial  of  strength  with 
the  great  and  formidable  power  of  Rome.  They  were,  in- 
deed, roused  to  this  measure  by  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men,  who  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  Hannibal, 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  second  Punic  war  devolved, 
had  been  from  his  childhood  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  Romans. 
It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  but  nine  years  old,  his  father, 
Hamilcar,  who  was  himself  a  great  and  skilful  general, 
caused  him  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  be  in  friendship 
with  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians  began  the  war  by  besieging  Saguntum, 
a  city  in  Spain,  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  An  embassy 
was  immediately  despatched  to  Carthage,  complaining  of  this 
infraction  of  an  existing  treaty.  This  remonstrance  failing 
of  success,  both  sides  once  more  prepared  for  war,  in  a  man- 
ner smted  to  the  greatness  of  the  contending  parties. 
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Hannibal,  who  was  then  in  Spain,  sent  a  part  of  LU 
forces  into  Africa,  left  another  part  under  the  command  of 
Afuinibal,  hi 5  brother,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Spain,  and  at 
the  head  of  about  50,000  select  troops,  and  a  fonnidable 
body  of  cavalry,  directed  his  march  toward  Italy.  Out  of 
Spain,  he  passed  over  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  Graul, 
where  he  encountered  and  dispersed  the  barbarous  and 
hostile  tribes,  who  opposed  him.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with 
his  8!  my,  an  enterprise,  considering  that  it  was  performed 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  truly  stujpendous  and  astonishing. 
Since  the  heroic  achievements  of  Hercules,*  no  army  hul 
ever  crossed  those  lofty  ridges,  where  vast  declivities,  fright- 
fL*  steeps  and  dreary  wastes,  received  in  succession  the  ad- 
venturous traveller;  where  nature's  roughest  aspect  derived 
additional  horrors  from  the  ravages  of  winter ;  and  the  fre- 
quent and  desperate  attacks  of  fierce  savages,  issuing  from 
Uie  caverns  and  grottos  of  these  inhospitable  rocks,  increased 
the  dangers  of  every  step. 

This  arduous  enterprise  was  accomplished  in  about  two 
weeks,  but  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  the  army.  But  noth- 
ing could  repress  the  ardor  of  Hannibal.  He  was  now  on 
ihe  plains  of  Italy ;  he  must  conquer  or  die. 

The  Romans,  who  carefully  watched  Hannibal's  motions, 
received  intelligence  by  the  swiftest  couriers,  that  he  was 
crossing  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  So  bold 
an  enterprise,  likely  to  be  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences, excited  considerable  sensations  at  Rome.  But  what 
could  the  Romans  fear  ?  The  bravest  nation  in  the  worid, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  experience  of  ages,  they  had 
triumphed  over  every  enemy.  Even  Pyrrhus,  the  greatest 
general  of  his  time,  could  not  stand  before  them.  And  in 
a  former  war,  they  had,  at  the  gates  of  Carthage,  prescribed 
to  her  conditions  of  peace.  But  now  they  were  far  more 
powerful,  by  increase  of  numbers,  wealth  and  experience. 

^  But  we  cannot  particularize  the  events  of  this  war.  Han- 
nibal first  defeated  Scipio,  who  met  him  near  the  river  Po, 
with  a  numerous  army,  soon  after  he  entered  Italy.  A  few 
days  after  this,  he  encountered  another  army,  conunanded 
by  Sempronius,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia.  This  army 
he  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The  third  army,  com- 
manded by  Flaminius,  he  cut  off  near  the  lake  of  Thrasy- 


•  It  18  by  no  means  to  be  trapposed  that  nercules  ever  crossed  the 
A]ps.^£tf 
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mene.  The  news  of  these  successive  defeats,  spread  con* 
steraation  and  dismay  through  Italy ;  and  many  o^  ^  ^ 
the  Cisalpine  Oauls  immediately  deaared  for  Hanni-  217 
bal,  and  flocked  to  his  standard.  And  the  Sicilians, 
who  ibund,  that  masters  near  at  hand  were  more  to  be  fear* 
ed,  than  at  a  distance,  now  generally  showed  a  disposition 
to  join  the  conqueror. 

In  tJds  alarming  state  of  things,  the  mighty  genius  of 
Rome,  which  never  failed  to  open  to  her  new  resources, 
suggested  a  means  of  checking  the  n^id  |«rogress  of  Han- 
nibaL  Fabius  Maximus  was  i^pointed  dictator,  a  man  of 
great  subtilty  and  craft,  as  well  as  an  able  and  experienced 
commander.  To  him  was  committed,  as  the  last  resort, 
the  defence  of  the  republic  paving  undertaken  that  ardu- 
ous task,  he  adopted  a  mode  of  warfare  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  Romans,  but  since  their  time,  often  practiBcd  with 
success;  and  by  no  one  more  illustriously,  than  by  him,  who 
may  be  styled  the  shield  of  the  American  people.  The  Ro- 
mans could  bring  no  force  into  the  field,  which  could  stand 
before  Hannibal.  Fabius,  therefore,  endeavored  to  keep  out 
of  his  way,  but  to  watch  his  motions ;  to  hover  about  him ; 
cut  off  his  foraging  parties ;  to  disturb  and  weaken  him  by 
indirect  means ;  to  harass  at  one  time  his  van,  and  at  another, 
his  rear ;  and  especially  to  let  no  opportunity  slip  of  annoy- 
ing him,  or,  as  it  might  happen,  of  gaining  a  signal  advan- 
tage. And  in  pursuing  this  system,  he  in  fact  gained  several 
considerable  advantages;  and  at  length  enclosed  him  in  a 
place,  from  whence  he  could  not  extricate  himself  without 
difficulty  and  danger. 

But  no  enclosures  were  sufficient  long  to  detain  him,  whom 
no  force  could  withstand,  when  at  liberfy.  By  a  stratagem^ 
he  outwitted  even  Fabius,  and  gained  once  more  the  open 
country.  And  now  the  calamities  of  Rome  seemed  drawing 
toward  their  crisis.  The  command  of  Fabius  expiring, 
Tereutius  Varro,  a  man  of  rash,  impetuous  courage,  was 
appointed  in  his  place,  who  advanced  against  Hannibal  with 
90,000  men,  the  flower  and  strength  of  Italy.  Superiority 
of  numbers,  honor,  shame,  courage,  the  ancient  fortune  and 
glory  of  Rome — in  short,  resentment,  rage  and  despair,  all 
seemed  to  unite  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  lead  them  on  to  victory  and  vengeance. 
They  fought  near  Canne,  and  were  cut  in  pipcec  aluiost  to 
a  man.  Fifty,  some  say  seventy,  thousand  were  left  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle;  and  it  is  said,  that  three  bushels  of 
15 
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gold  rings  were  sent  to  Carthtge,  which  were  drawn  from 
the  fingers  of  Aoman  knights. 

Hannibal  has  been  generally,  perhaps  justly,  censured 
for  not  immediately  investing  Rome.  Indeed  some  histo- 
rians relate,  that  Maherbal,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  told 
him  at  the  time,  '^  that  he  knew  how  to  conauer,  but  not 
how  to  improve  his  victory ;  and  that  if  he  would  march  im- 
mediately to  Rome,  in  three  days  they  should  sup  in  the 
Capitol."  It  appears,  that  Hannibal  had  at  this  time  but 
about  40,000  foot  forces,  and  not  half  that  number  of  caval- 
ry. If  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  sufficient  reason  for  his 
delaying  the  siege  of  Rome.  Although  many  Romans  had 
been  killed  in  the  war,  yet  there  were  vast  numbers  remain- 
ing ;  and  of  their  courage,  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  Had 
Carthage  at  this  moment  invaded  Italy  with  several  othei 
armies;  had  she  furnished  Hannibal  with  three  umes  the 
number  of  men  he  had,  which  she  might  have  done,  Rome 
might  have  been  conquered.  But  while  Hannibal  was  vic- 
lonous  in  Italy,  the  government  of  Carthage  was  embai^ 
/d^ed,  distracted,  and  rent  by  factions. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  Hannibal  des- 
patched his  brother  Mago  to  Carthage,  to  carry  an  account 
of  his  decisive  victory,  and  to  demand  more  troops,  in  order 
to  complete  the  reduction  of  Rome.  But  alas!  what  can 
equal  tne  blindness  and  rage  of  popular  fury  ?  Hanno,  a 
powerful  demagogue  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  ever  bent 
on  frustrating  the  measures  of  Hannibal,  prevailed  against 
the  request  of  Mago.  And  although  an  order  was  given  for 
the  raising  of  24,000  foot,  and  4,000  horse,  yet  when  those 
forces  were  levied  in  Spain,  they  were  sent  another  way, 
and  never  acted  in  that  direction,  where  their  aid  would 
probably  have  enabled  Hannibal  to  finish  the  war.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  instance,  where  ambitious  men  have  sacrificed 
their  country,  and  even  themselves,  to  their  own  party 
views. 

Instead  of  wondering,  that  Hannibal  did  not  immediately 
conquer  Rome,  nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  astonishing, 
than  that  he  was  able,  with  an  army  reduced  to  about  24,000, 
to  maintain  his  ground  for  many  years. 

Hannibal,  however,  carried  on  the  war,  and  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  finest  parts  of  Italy,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years. 
But  the  country  was  large,  and  tne  Romans,  taught  by 
adversity,  and  being  fully  recovered  from  their  first  con 
atemation,  found  means  to  evade  his  impetuous  valor^  and 
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make  effectual  opporitioD)  without  liazavdiiig  general  battles. 
Rome  owed  its  ultimate  deliverance  to  several  great  men. 
Fabius,  Marceilus  and  Scipio^  afterwards  sumamed  Africanus, 
led  the  Roman  armies,  and  managed  their  affairs  with  equal 
courage  and  prudence.  Though  they  could  not  drive  Uan- 
nibal  out  of  Italy,  they  led  armies  into  Spain  and  Sicily,  and 
finally  into  Africa,  where  the  war  became  so  threatening, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  recall  Hannibal,  to 
defend  their  own  dominions.  Hannibal  returned,  but  too 
late.  The  Carthaginians  were  too  far  gone,  to  be  rescued 
by  mortal  prowess. 

Historians  have  generally  allowed,  that  Alexander  was  the 
first  of  warriors.  But  if  they  allow  the  Romans  to  have 
been  the  most  warlike  of  the  ancient  nations,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  sav,  why  Alexander  should  take  precedency  of  Han- 
nibal. What  comparison  could  the  Persians  bear  with  the 
Romans  ?  Hannibal,  it  is  true,  did  not  conquer  Italy.  But 
what  did  he  do  ?  He  defeated,  and  nearly  destroyed,  four 
principal  armies  in  succession.  His  own  army  was  not  large, 
nor  was  it  recruited.  The  Grauls  and  other  people  in  Itsdy, 
who  espoused  his  cause,  were  not  to  be  depended  on ;  ana 
of  his  own  regular  force,  there  must  have  oeen  a  constant 
diminution.  Many  of  the  bravest  Roman  generals  he  slew ; 
their  most  wise  and  crafty  he  outwitted,  and  their  greatest 
and  most  consummate,  he  out-generalled.  In  the  field,  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  Marceilus,  and  in  policy,  for  Fa- 
bius.  Even  Scipio  Africanus  did  not  conquer  him,  till  he 
was  overpowerea  and  crushed  by  fortune. 

No  one  can  deny,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Punic  wars, 
the  Romans  were  far  better  soldiers  thsm  the  Carthaginians ; 
but  that  they  ever  had  an  abler  general,  there  is  reason  to 
doubt 

On  Hannibal's  leaving  Italy,  he  found  the  affairs  of  his 
-country  in  a  situation  nearly  desperate.  He  had  with  him 
the  remnant  of  those  scldiers,  with  whom  he  had  fought 
fiileen  years  in  Italy;  but  they  were  covered  with  scars; 
worn  out  with  toils ;  and  their  spirits  broken  with  labor,  mis- 
fortune and  disappointment.  Nevertheless,  he  encountered 
Scipio  the  Younger,  whose  army  was  far  superior  to  his 
own,  and  did  every  thing  which  prudence  and  valor  could 
do. 

[It  was  on  the  plains  of  Zama  in  Africa,  that  this  mem- 
ordle  battle  was  fought  When  the  armies  arrived, 
neithei    party  was  in  a  condition   to   protract    the    war. 
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Haimibal  was  sea^bk,  Uiat  the  fttte  of  his  country  was  sus- 
pended upon  the  isayae  of  a  smgle  battle.  He  was,  there- 
ore,  desirous,  if  possible,  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  treaty. 
For  this  purpose,  having  desired  a  personal  interview  with 
Scipio,  the  two  generals  met  between  their  armies.  The 
conference  was  commenced  by  Hannibal.  He  expressed 
his  regret,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  attempted  any  con- 
quests beyond  Africa,  or  the  Romans,  beyond  Italy.  *'*'  We 
began,"  said  he,  "  with  a  contest  for  Sicily ;  we  proceeded 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  we  have,  each  in 
our  turns,  seen  our  native  land  overrun  with  strangers,  and 
our  country  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  its  enemies. 
It  is  time,  that  we  should  distrust  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
and  drop  an  animosity,  which  has  brought  us  both  to  the 
verge  of  destruction.  This  language,  indeed,  may  have  lit- 
tle weight  with  you,  who  have,  hitherto,  been  successful  in 
all  your  attempts,  and  who  have  not  yet  experienced  any  re- 
verse of  fortune.  But  I  pray  you  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others.  You  now  behold  in  me  a  person,  who  was,  once, 
almost  master  of  your  country,  and  who  am  now  brought, 
at  last,  to  the  defence  of  my  own.  I  encamped  witliin  a 
few  miles  of  Rome,  and  offered  the  possessions  round  the 
forum  for  sale.  Urge  not  the  chance  of  war  too  far.  I  now 
offer  to  surrender,  on  the  part  of  Carthage,  all  her  preten- 
sions to  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily  and  every  other  island,  that 
lies  between  this  continent  and  yours.  I  wish  only  for  peace 
to  my  country,  that  she  may  enjoy,  undisturbed,  her  ancient 
possessions  on  this  coast ;  and  I  tmnk,  that  the  terms  I  offer, 
are  sufficiently  advantageous  and  honorable  to  obtain  your 
consent" 

To  this  address,  Scipio  replied,  That  the  Romans  had 
not  been  the  aggressors  in  the  present  or  preceding  wars 
with  Carthage ;  that  thev  strove  to  mamtain  tneir  own  rights, 
and  to  protect  their  allies;  and  that,  suitably  to  tliese 
righteous  intentions,  they  had  been  favored  by  the  justice 
of  the  gods ;  that  no  one  knew  better  than  himself,  the 
instability  of  human  affairs,  nor  should  be  more  on  his 
guard  against  the  chances  of  war.  "The  terms,"  he  said, 
"  which  you  now  propose,  might  have  been  accepted,  had 
you  offered  them  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  had  proposed,  as 
a  prelude  to  the  treaty,  to  remove  from  thence ;  but  now, 
that  you  are  forced,  not  only  to  evacuate  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, but  are  stripped  of  part  of  your  own,  and  are  already 
driven  from  every  post  you  propose  to  suirender,  the  con- 


cessions  are  no  longer  sufficient  Thej  are  no  more  than 
a  part  of  the  conditions  already  agreed  to  by  yonr  conntry- 
meu,  and  which  they,  on  your  appearance  in  Africa,  so 
basely  retracted.  Besides  what  you  now  offer,  it  was  prom- 
ised, on  their  part,  that  Roman  captives  ^ould  be  restored 
without  ransom ;  that  all  armed  ships  should  be  delivered 
up ;  that  a  sum  of  five  thousand  talents  should  be  paid,  and 
hostages  given  by  Carthage  for  the  performance  of  all  these 
articles. 

"  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement,  we  granted  a  cessation 
of  arms ;  but  were  shamefully  betrayed  by  the  councils  of 
Carthage.  Now,  to  abate  any  part  of  the  articles,  which 
were  then  stipulated,  would  be  to  reward  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  to  instruct  nations,  hereafter,  how  to  profit  by  perfidy 
You  may,  therefore,  be  assured,  that  I  wilt  not  so  much  as 
transmit  to  Rome  any  proposal,  that  does  not  contain,  as 
preliminaries,  every  article  formerly  stipulated,  together  with 
such  additional  concessions,  as  may  induce  the  Romans  to 
lenew  the  treaty.  On  any  other  terms  than  these,  Carthage 
must  conquer,  or  submit  at  discretion."  Hannibal  was  van- 
quished, and  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight  Thus 
ended  tne  second  Punic  war,  B.  C.  202.] 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  willing  to  make  peace  upon 
any  terms ;  and  the  Romans  dictated  such  terms,  as  they  saw 
fit  But  that  unhappy  people  did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefit 
even  of  a  treaty,  which,  while  it  left  them  the  name,  deprived 
them,  in  reality,  of  independence.  The  Romans  fenewed 
their  exactions  with  the  haughtiest  tone  of  despotic  inso- 
lence. Submission  was  now  in  vain.  The  miserable 
inhabitants  of  Carthage  were  ordered  to  leave  their  city, 
which  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  of  Rome,  condemned 
to  be  utterly  demolished.  Carthage,  roused  by  despair,  al- 
though, by  the  most  base  and  shamefol  treachery,  completely 
disarmed,  now  made  her  expiring  efibrt  The  people  shut 
their  gates,  fortified  their  walls  and  towers,  and,  with  incred- 
ible industry,  fabricated  such  arms,  as  Uie  time  allowed. 
They  made  a  noble  resistance.  But  the  repeated  and  furi- 
ous assaults  of  a  great  and  powerful  army,  could  not  long  be 
resisted.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  together  with 
its  inhabitants,  perished  by  fire  and  sword. 

Thus  ended  Carthage,  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities 
of  andquity,  146  years  before  Christ,  607  from  the  building 
of  Rome,  and  above  a  thousand  years  from  its  founda- 
tion. 
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But  Hannibal,  destined  never  to  grace  a  Roman  triumph, 
long  survived  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  Still  retaining  his  en- 
mity to  the  Romans,  he  maintained  in  every  place  tlie  unc- 
qual  struggle,  endeavoring,  by  any  means,  to  annoy  them 
or  to  enkindle  war  against  them. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

BRIEF  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ROSIAN  EMPIRE,  FROM  THE 
FALL  OF  CARTHAGE  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  COMMODUS,  CONTAIN- 
ING A  PERIOD  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELVE  YEARS. 

In  the  infancy  of  Rome,  she  had  many  wars,  but  few 
conquests.  In  her  maturity,  she  had  few  wars,  and  many 
conquests.  When  the  power  of  Carthage  failed,  Rome  no 
longer  had  a  rival.  Her  wars,  or  rather  invasions,  after 
that  event,  were  generally  of  her  own  seeking;  and  they 
were  many.  Rome  was  no  sooner  able  to  say,  '^  Carthage 
must  be  destroyed,'^  than,  in  her  heart,  she  also  said,  The 
empire  of  Alexander  shall  be  mine.  First,  Macedon  felt  her 
grasp ;  and  Perseus  was  hurled  from  the  throne  of  Philip 
and  Alexander ;  at  which  time  she  gradomly  gave  the  Greeks 
their  liberty,  i.  e.  gave  them  law. 

Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  dying  about  this  time,  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans,  by  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  seeing 
the  world  sink  beneath  tfieir  power,  he  preferred  giving 
them  a  bloodless  victory,  and  cloaked  an  ignoble  derelic- 
tion of  right,  under  the  specious  name  of  a  voluntary 
donation.  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  destined 
next  to  fall  before  them.  He  was,  at  this  period,  the  most 
powerful  and  opulent  prince  of  all  Alexander's  successors ; 
and  had  he  accepted  tne  advice  and  aid  of  Hannibal,  there 
would  have  been,  at  least,  a  chance  for  his  escaping  the 
all-grasping  power  of  Rome.  But  he,  fearing  lest,  if  any 
tlung  should  be  done,  Hannibal  would  have  ^1  the  credit, 
WW)  careful  to  go  directly  contrary  to  the  advice  of  that 
general  The  Romans  defeated  him  almost  without  loss  of 
h\r,fy\  ^  stripped  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions ;  tri- 
umpbf^  over  him ;  extorted  from  him  an  immense  tribute ; 
an  I  leit  him  only  enough  to  grace  the  triumph  of  another 
cafnpoigD. 
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Two  other  great  cities  shared  the  fate  <^  Carthage,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  Corinth,*  one  of  the  noblest  cities 
of  Greece,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Mummius,  the  consti], 
for  ofiering  some  indignity  to  the  Roman  ambassadors ;  and 
also  Numantia,  the  capital  of  Spain.  This  city,  after  sus- 
taining a  siege  of  fourteen  yeuv,  was  reduced  by  Scipio.  The 
inhabitants,  being  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  fired  the 
city  over  their  own  heads,  and  all  perished  in  the  flames  * 
and  Spain  became  a  Roman  province. 

The  corruption  of  the  senate,  and  the  sedition  and  fall  of 
the  Gracchi,  together  with  various  disturbances,  next  arise 
to  view,  in  tracing  the  history  of  Rome.  Then  follow  the 
reduction  of  Numidia,  and  the  civil  wars  in  the  republic, 
excited  by  the  ambition  of  Marius  and  Syila,  which  terminated 
in  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  the  latter. 

[The  Graccki. — Cornelia  was  a  learned  Roman  lady, 
mother  of  the  Gracchi.  A  lady  who  once  visited  her,  hav- 
ing displayed  her  own  jewels,  requested  to  see  Cornelia's 
The  request  was  evaded,  till  the  return  of  her  children, 
when  she  exclaimed  producing  them,  "These  are  my 
jewels."  These  jewels  were  no  other  than  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus,  who  afterward  acted  a  distinguished  part 
m  the  republic.  Tiberius,  the  elder,  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  people,  and  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  passage 
of  the  Agrarian  law,  for  dividing  the  lands  equally ;  or,  more 
probably,  the  Licinian  law,  that  none  should  possess  more 
than  500  acres.  This  law  was  opposed  with  the  utmost 
ardor,  by  the  wealthy  nobility,  while  by  the  poorer  classes, 
it  was  strenuously  promoted.  Tumults  were  frequently  exci- 
ted, in  one  of 'which  Tiberius  lost  his  life,  with  about  300  of 
bis  adherents.  Cains,  though  a  young  man,  soon  imitated 
the  conduct  of  his  brother,  and  as  he  possessed  in  even  a 
greater  degree,  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  address,  he  too 
was  rewarded  with  the  confidence  of  the  multitude.  He  was 
twice  elected  tribune.  But  his  zeal  in  serving  the  people 
and  abridging  the  power  of  the  senate,  drew  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  latter ;  and  they  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
eifect  his  destruction.  They  set  up  Drusus,  his  colleague,  as 
his  rival ;  and  thus  dividing  the  affection  of  the  people, 
Gracchus  was  soon  after  slain  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  his 
head  brought  to  the  senate.] 

*  Cicero  calls  Corinth  **  Lumen  totius  Grcciie/'  the  light  of  ill 
Orooce. — Ed, 
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Kome  WQSi  perhaps  uever  more  powerful,  or  happy,  Uiaii 
in  the  days  of  Scipio  Africaaus,  or  about  die  times  of  the 
Punic  wars.  She  then  experienced  great  misfortunes  and 
calamities;  but  those  untoward  events,  instead  of  weak- 
ening or  exhausting  her,  called  forth,  nay,  even  created, 
new  energies.  From  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  she  rose 
invincible;  and  while  that  consummate  warrior  held  his 
ground  in  Italy,  she  sent  armies  iuto  Spain,  Africa,  Greece 
and  Macedon.  A  great  part  of  those  immense  regions, 
which  Alexander  subdued,  soon  shared  the  fate  of  the 
empire  of  Carthage ;  and  in  those  days,  with  the  Romans,  to 
proclaim  war  was  to  ensure  a  triumph ;  and  to  invade,  was  to 
conquer. 

When  we  look  for  a  period  in  the  Roman  history,  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  union  of  powei,  wisdom,  virtue 
and  happiness,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  not  far  from  the 
times,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  Romans,  in 
earlier  times  of  the  republic,  were  more  virtuous  and  patriotie 
than  now ;  but  then  they  were  weak.  In  the  Augustan  age, 
they  were  certainly  more  enlightened,  scientific  and  poUshed; 
6ut  then  they  were  less  brave ;  or  if  not  less  bi-avc,  their  vir- 
tue was  forever  gone,  and  with  it,  the  foundation  of  their 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  conquest  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Greece,  at  once  poured 
into  the  coffers  of  Rome,  incalculable  riches.  On  this  almost 
boundless  tide  of  prosperity,  a  set  of  men  were  soon  seen 
floating,  of  a  very  different  character  from  Ciucinnatus,  Fab- 
ricius  and  Regulus.  To  the  most  desperate  bravery,  they 
united  unbounded  ambition ;  and  to  the  strongest  expression 
of  regard  to  their  country,  they  united  a  total  want  of  princi- 
ple. The  wealth  of  the  world,  like  a  mighty  river,  poured 
into  Rome ;  and  many  indi\'iduals  acquired  fortunes,  which 
transcended  royal  magnificence. 

The  elevation  of  Rome  to  such  an  astonishing  height  of 
power  and  splendor,  drew  to  her  men  of  parts,  of  taste,  of 
ambition  and  enterprise,  and  in  short,  men  of  every  des- 
cription, and  almost  every  nation.  The  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  soon  became  few  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  multitudes,  who,  by  some  means  or  other,  acquired 
citizenship,  or  obtained  a  residence  in  Italy;  and  Rome 
herself  experienced  as  great  a  change,  as  ihe  nations  she 
conquered.  While  she  drew  arts,  elegance  and  science 
from  Greece,  she  drew  wealth,  luxury,  effeminacy  and  cor- 
ruption from  Asia  and  Africa;   and  she  drew  a  awi^m  of 
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hiiDgiy  fitftane-hoBters  from  every  corner  of  the  earth,  who 
penetrated  her  inmost  recesses;  outnumbered  and  over- 
whelmed her  ancient  people ;  in  short,  conquered  their  con- 
querors, corrupted  their  morals,  and  put  a  final  period  to  their 
liberties. 

The  civil  wars  of  Rome,  which  soon  followed  the  period 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  unfold  to  the  reader,  a 
spectacle  equally  dreadful  and  disgusting.  Many  persons, 
who  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  were  still 
alive,  and  saw  all  Italy  deluged  in  blood,  by  Marius  and 
Sylla.  From  the  destruction  of  Carthage  to  the  perpetual 
dictatorship  of  Sylla,  was  a  little  rising  of  seventy  years. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  Lucius  Sylla,  envying 
the  power  and  glory  of  Caius  Marius,  involved  the  republic 
in  a  most  bloody,  disgraceful  and  destructive  war.  After 
various  turns,  which  their  affairs  took  in  the  progress  of 
this  eventful  struggle;  after  they  had  destroyed  naif  a 
million  of  men,  including  the  best  part  of  the  Roman  people ; 
had  humbled  Rome  and  Italy ;  had  shed  the  noblest  blood, 
aud  prostrated  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  Sylla,  an  execra- 
Die  monster  of  cruelty,  tyranny  and  ambition,  was  able  to 
triumph  over  virtue,  liberty  and  justice.  He  seated  himself 
quietly  in  the  exercise  of  despotic  power,  and  became 
perpetual  dictator.  Rome  never  saw  another  moment  of 
freedom. 

[Marius  and  Sylku — Caius  Marius,  who  has  been  called 
the  glor^  and  the  scourge  of  Rame^  was  bom  in  a  village,  near 
Arpinum,  of  poor  parents,  who  gained  their  living  by  labor. 
Bred  up  in  a  participation  oi  their  toils,  his  manners  were 
as  rude  as  his  countenance  was  frightful.  He  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  stature,  incomparable  strength  and  un- 
daunted bravery.  Entering  early,  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  he  sought,  on  every  occasion,  dangers  equal  to  his 
courage.  The  longest  marches,  and  the  most  painful 
fatigues  of  war,  were  easy  to  one,  accustomed  to  penury, 
and  inured  to  labor.  Having  passed  through  the  lower 
grades  of  office,  he  was  made  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
soon  after  consul.  He  distinguished  himself  m  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia;  and  was  afterwards  a 
commander  in  the  Social  tfTor,  as  it  was  denominated,  in 
which  most  of  the  states  of  Italy  confederated  against 
Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  In 
this  war,  Sylla  began  to  acquire  distinction.  This  general, 
who  proved  a  greater  scourge  to  Rome  than  even  Marius, 
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now  begin  to  take  tbe  lead  in  the  comnionwealth.  He 
was  of  a  patrician  family,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Rome. 
His  person  was  elegant,  his  air  noble,  his  manners  easy  and 
apparently  sinccre«  He  loved  pleasure  much;  but  glory, 
more.  He  was  liberal  to  all,  stooping  even  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  die  meanest  soldier.  In  short,  he  was  a  Proteus, 
who  could  adapt  himself  to  the  inclinations,  the  pursuits, 
the  follies,  or  the  wisdom  of  those,  with  whotai  he  con- 
versed ;  while  he  had  no  character  of  his  own,  except  that 
of  being  a  complete  dissembler.  His  first  rise  was  to  be 
questor,  or  treasurer  of  the  army,  under  Marius  in  Numidia. 
In  the  Social  war,  he  acquired  so  great  celebrity,  that  his 
fame  began  to  equsd  that  of  Marius.  He  was  chosen  consul, 
and  also  general  in  the  war,  that  was  now  determined  against 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  This  prince,  who  was  the 
most  poweiful  and  wariike  monarch  of  die  East,  was  master 
of  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Macedon  and  all  Greece. 
Such  power,  joined  to  great  riches,  served  only  the  more  to 
invite  the  ambition  of  Rome ;  and  a  pretext  for  war  was  ea- 
sily found. 

Marius  had  set  his  heart  upon  conducting  this  war,  and 
felt  indignant,  that  Sylla  should  be  preferred  before  him. 
He,  therefore,  after  much  difficulty,  procured  a  law,  that 
the  command  should  be  transferred  to  himself.  He,  ac- 
cordingly, sent  officers  from  Rome,  to  take  command  in 
his  name.  But  the  army  was  devoted  to  Sylla.  It  was 
composed  of  troops,  wiUi  whom  he  had  gained  signal 
victories.  Instead,  therefore,  of  obeying  the  orders  of 
Marius,  they  fell  upon  his  offic^^  and  slew  them;  and 
then  entreated  Sylla,  that  he  would  lead  them  directly  to 
take  signal  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  at  Rome ;  which  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  do.  They  enterwi  the  city 
Bword  in  hand.  Marius  and  his  psffty  attempted  to  o{^o5e 
their  entrance;  but  after  a  short  conflict,  were  obliged  to 
%eek  safety  by  flight  Sylla  now,  finding  himself  master  of 
the  city,  went  on  to  alter  such  laws,  as  displeased  him ;  and 
afler  proscribing  Marius  and  some  others,  he  departed 
upon  his  expedition  against  Mithridates.  But  while  es- 
tablishing his  party  against  Marius,  he  had  been  inattentive 
to  a  very  formidable  opponent  in  the  person  of  Cornelius 
Cinna,  who  was  daily  growing  into  popularity  and  power  at 
Rome.  He  had  been  made  consul ;  but  was  deprived  of 
\hat  dignity,  by  the  senate,  after  Sylla's  dq>arture.  He 
then  applied  to  the  army,  who,  with  general  consent,  agi-ced 
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to  nomiiiftte  him  consul,  and  follow  him  to  Rome.  While 
thus  preparing  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Marius,  tidings  were 
brought  that  Marius  himself,  escaping  from  a  thousand  perils, 
was,  with  his  son,  on  the  road  to  join  him. 

We  have  already  seen  this  formidable  general  had  been 
driven  from  Rome,  and  declared  a  public  enemj.  At  the 
age  of  seventy,  after  numberless  victories,  and  six  consul- 
ihips,  he  *had  been  ohliged  to  save  himself  from  the  nume- 
rous pursuits  of  those  who  sought  his  life.  After  wander- 
ing, for  some  time,  in  this  distress,  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  in  some  marshes,  where  he  spent  the  night, 
up  to  his  chin  in  a  quagmire.  At  break  of  day  he  left  this 
dismal  place ;  but  being  known  and  discovered  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  was  conducted  to  a  neighboring  town 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck ;  and  thus  without  clothes  ana 
covered  with  mud,  he  was  sent  to«prison.  The  governor 
of  the  place,  soon  after,  sent  a  Cimbrian  slave  to  despatch 
him.  But  Uie  barbarian  no  sooner  entered  the  dungeon, 
than  he  stopped  short,  intimidated  by  the  dreadful  visage 
and  awful  voice  of  this  fallen  general,  who  sternly  demand- 
ed if  he  had  the  presumption  to  kill  Caius  Marius.  The 
slave,  unable  to  reply,  threw  down  his  sword,  and  rushing 
back  from  the  prison,  cried  out,  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  kill  him!  The  governor  considering  the  fear  of  the 
slave  as  an  omen  in  the  unhappy  exile's  favor,  gave  him, 
once  more,  his  freedom.  He  afterwards  landed  in  Africa, 
near  Carthage,  and  went  in  a  melancholy  manner,  to  place 
himself  among  the  ruins  of  that  desolated  place.  He  soon, 
however,  had  orders  from  the  pretor,  who  governed  there, 
to  retire.  He  prepared  to  obey,  and  said  he  to  the  messen- 
ger, "  tell  your  master,  that  you  have  seen  Marius  sitting 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage.''  Not  knowing  where  to-  go, 
without  encountering  an  enemy,  he  spent  the  winter  at  sea ; 
and  in  this  situation,  being  informed  of  the  successful  activity 
of  Cinna,  he,  with  his  son,  hastened  to  join  him.  They  soon 
entered  the  city,  when  Marius,  after  sating  his  vengeance, 
bv  destroying  all,  who  were  inimical  to  his  interests,  made 
himself  consul  with  Cinna ;  and  died  the  month  after,  at  the 
age  of  seventy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sylla,  after  an  absence  of  about  three 
years,  having  procured  an  honorable  peace,  was  preparing 
to  return ;  previously  informing  the  senate  by  letter,  of  the 
{Treat  services  he  had  rendered  the  state,  and  adding  a 
dreidfiil  menace,  ^at  he  would  soon  be  at  the  gaten  cf 
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Rome  with  a  powerful  army,  to  take  signal  rev^ife  upon 
his  own  enemies,  and  those  of  ^e  state.  Cinna  was,  soon 
after,  slain  by  a  soldier,  while  quelling  a  mutiny ;  so  that 
Sylla,  upon  his  return,  found  no  equal,  but  one  after  another, 
seduced,  or  destroyed,  the  armies  sent  against  him.  When 
resbtance  ceased,  he  entered  the  city,  and  immediately 
published,  that  those  who  expected  pardon  for  their  late 
offences,  should  gain  it  by  destroying  the  enemies  of  the 
state.  Great  numbers  thus  perished,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
found  in  every  place,  but  menaces,  distrust  and  treachery. 
Eight  thousand  who  had  escaped  the  general  carnage,  offer- 
ed themselves  to  the  conqueror  at  Rome,  who  ordered  them 
to  be  confined  in  a  large  house,  and  there  slain ;  while  he, 
at  the  same  time,  convoked  the  senate,  and  harangued 
them  with  great  fluency,  upon  hi*  past  exploits.  He  now 
gave  orders,  that  the  people  should  create  a  dictator,  adding 
a  request,  that  they  would  choose  himself.  This  unlimited 
office  he  exercised  three  years,  without  control,  and  then, 
CO  the  astonishment  of  all  mankind,  resigned  it  of  his  own 
accord.  He  retired  to  his  country  seat,  where,  for  a  short 
lime,  he  wallowed  in  the  most  debasing  voluptuousness,  and 
60on  died  of  a  loathsome  disease  78  B.  C.  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age.] 

The  Romans,  in  the  times  of  Scipio,  may  be  compared 
with  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Themistocles ;  and  the 
triumph  of  Greece  over  Persia,  with  that  of  Rome  over 
Cartilage.  In  both  cases,  the  conquerors  were  corrupted 
by  wealth,  and  inebriated  by  luxury.  We  might  go  further 
and  say,  that  tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  which  succeeded  the 
elevation  of  Greece,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  ruin, 
resembled  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  begun  by  Marius  and 
Sylja,  carried  on  by  Cesar  and  Pompey,  and  terminated  by 
Augustus.  But  the  firmness  of  the  Roman  character,  the 
nature  of  their  civil  policy,  and  the  inmiense  extent  of 
their  conquests,  enabled  them  still  to  be  powerful,  in  spite 
of  all  their  corruptions;  and  had  they  been  otherwise, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  nation  near  them,  who  could  have 
derived  advantage  from  their  weakness.  They  seem  to 
have  been  raised  up  and  endowed  with  universal  dominioni 
tliat  they  might  evidence  to  the  world,  how  far  a  nation  can 
be  happy,  and  how  long  she  can  exist,  without  virtue  or 
freedom. 

The  ambition  of  the  demagogues,  as  well  as  of  the  des- 
pots and  tyrants  of  Rome,  in  one  essential  article,  led  them 
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to  promote  the  true  and  just  policy  of  the  empire.  That 
was  to  attach  the  provinces  as  strongly  as  possible  to  the 
interest  of  Rome ;  to  dissolve  them  down  to  one  common 
mass — to  preserve  their  extensive  territories  entire;  to 
cement  them  together  by  various  alliances ;  and  to  preserve 
the  empire  undivided.  The  strength  of  empires  consists  in 
their  union.  The  Greeks  wanting  this,  soon  failed ;  and, 
in  our  own  times,  Poland,  which  ought,  from  her  numerous 
advantages,  to  have  heen  one  of  the  most  powerful  king- 
'  doms  in  the  world,  has  exhibited  a  dqilorable  spectacle  of 
weakness  and  misery,  by  means  of  her  internal  divisions. 
Our  own  country  had  well  nigh  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
same  gulf« 

The  Bom9A  community,  launched  at  once  on  such  a  sea 
of  luxury,  wealth  and  glory,  was  variously  afiected.  While 
all  were  struggling  for  eminence  and  power,  it  fortunately 
happened,  that  the  reins  of  government  fell  into  stronff  and 
energetic  hands.  Of  diis  description,  generally  spetddng, 
were  most  of  the  first  competitors,  and  of  the  triumvirates. 
The  softening  power  of  luxury,  the  sudden  inundation  of 
Grecian  elegance  and  refinement,  and  the  elevation  of  con- 
scious greatness  and  empire,  combined  with  her  native  grav* 
ity  in  U)rming  the  genius  of  Rome.  About  this  period,  it 
hfigui  to  bud ;  soon  after  this,  was  its  fairest  bloom  and  rich- 
est maturity.  If  the  genius  of  Rome  was  of  a  heavier  mould 
than  that  of  Greece,  it  possessed  a  more  commanding  gravi- 
ty;  if  it  had  less  fire,  it  was  more  tranquil,  majestic  and 
solemn ;  and  more  hearts  will  vibrate  with  pleasure  to  the 
plaintive  and  elegant  notes  of  the  Roman,  than  to  the  elec- 
tric fulminations  of  the  Grecian  muse.* 

In  the  year  78  B.  C.  the  republic  was  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  Sylla,  by  the  death  of  that  odious  tyrant  But 
two  men,  of  far  more  extensive  views  and  refined  ambition 
than  either  Marius  or  Sylla,  were  already  prepared  to  run 
the  same  race.  By  various  arts,  as  well  as  by  g^at  abilities, 
Cneius  Pompey,  sumamed,  the  Greai^  had  hecome  the  most 
popular  man  in  Rome,  and  was  considered  as  the  greatest 
commander  in  the  republic.  Crassus  possessed  that  author- 
ity and  influence,  which  great  eloquence  and  immense  wealth, 
combining  with  all  the  wiles  of  ambition,  could  procure.  He 
was  die  richest  man  in  Rome. 


*  Probftbly.  this  remark  would  not  be  eorreot,  if  the  Greek  langutge 
were  as  much  read,  aa  the  Latm. — fUi. 
16 
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While  Pompey,  who  warmly  espoused  the  Marian  faction, 
strove  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  people,  hy  abrogating  many 
of  the  tyrannical  laws  of  Sylla,  Crassus  employ^  his  amaz- 
ing wealth  in  donations,  distributions  of  com  among  the 
poor,  in  public  feasts  and  entertainments ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  he  supported,  at  his  own  private  expense,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  citizens,  for  several  months ;  expenditures  suffi- 
cient to  have  exhausted  the  treasures  of  the  greatest  princes. 
In  the  progress  of  their  contests  for  power,  tiieir  animositier 
broke  forth  on  every  occasion,  in  opposition  more  or  less 
direct,  and  by  means  more  or  less  violent 

At  this  period,  while  the  destinies  of  Rome  seemed  to 
hang  in  doubtful  suspense,  three  characters  appeared  of  v9Ty 
different  complexions,  but  equally  extraordinary,  equally  to 
be  remembered,  but  with  very  diiferent  emotions  in  poster* 
i^.y ;  Catiline,  Cicero  and  Cesar.  One  of  these  men  procur- 
ed for  himself  immortal  fame  by  his  atrocious  villany ;  one, 
by  his  unrivalled  eloquence ;  and  one,  by  his  ambition,  bra- 
very and  good  fortune. 

Julius  Cesar  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  commanders.  In  him  the  military  genius  of  Rome 
displayed  its  utmost  strength  and  perfection.  But,  as  yet, 
he  was  not  known  in  that  group  of  great  characters  and  per- 
sonages, who,  now  inflamed  with  ambition,  were  preparing 
to  carve  and  divide  the  world  among  them.  Lucius  Catiline 
is  allowed  by  all  writers  to  have  possessed  every  quality 
of  a  great  man,  but  integrity  and  virtue  ;*  instead  <^  which, 
he  held  every  principle,  and  practised  every  vice,  which 
could  form  a  most  infamous,  atrocious  and  abandoned  villain. 
Possessed  of  a  body  and  mind  equally  strong  and  vigorous, 
he  was  bold,  enterprising  and  industrious.  He  hesilated  at 
no  cruelty  to  gratify  his  revenge;  he  abstained  from  no 
crime,  which  could  subserve  his  pleasures ;  he  valued  no 
labor  or  peril  to  gratify  his  ambition.  Catiline  perceiving 
himself  not  among  the  most  favored  rivals,  who  were 
courting  the  mistress  of  the  world,  determined  on  getting 


^  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceivings  that  a  man  may  be  great, 
without  goodness,  than  that  a  mountain  may  be  great,  without  beauty. 
If  goodness  is  essential  to  greatness,  tiien,  neither  RomuluB,  nor  Tlie- 
mistocles,  nor  Brennus,  nor  Philip,  nor  Alexander,  nor  Hannibal,  nor 
Marius,  nor  Mithridates,  nor  Cesar,  nor  Mahomet,  nor  Genghis  Khan, 
nor  Bajazet,  nor  Tamerlane,  nor  Solyraan,  nor  Charles  V.,  was  a  great 
man.  If  goodness  is  essential  to  greatness,  then,  to  say  of  any  grebt 
»)an,  that  ne  is  good,  roust  be  superfluous. — £d. 
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her  into  his  possession  hy  violence.  His  end  was  the  same 
as  theirs;  hut  his  means  were  more  unwarrantahle.  He 
planned  and  organized  one  of  the  deepest,  most  extensive 
and  daring  conspiracies,  recorded  in  history.  The  leading 
objects  of  his  conspiracy  were,  to  put  out  of  the  way  by  one 
general  massacre,  all  who  would  be  likely  to  oppose  his 
measures ;  to  pillage  the  city  of  Rome ;  to  seize  all  public 
treasures,  arsenab  and  stores ;  to  establish  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment ;  to  revolutionize  the  whole  republic ;  and  to  ac- 
complish all  these  measures  by  an  armed  force. 

This  sanguinary  plot  was  detected  and  crushed  by  Cicero, 
the  great  and  justly  celebrated  orator  of  Rome.  The  ac- 
complices of  Catiline  were  seized,  and  put  to  death ;,  ^and 
Catiline  himself,  who  had  assembled  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  was  encountered,  defeated  and  slain. 

But  if  Rome  escaped  this  threatening  gulf,  it  was,  that 
she  might  fall  into  a  snare,  apparently  less  dreadful,  but 
equally  strong  and  conclusive  as  to  her  fate.  Her  days  of 
virtue  and  glory  were  past  Henceforth,  she  was  to  be 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  dissensions  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  quieted  by  the  mediation  of  Cesar,  who 
stepped  in  between  them,  outwitted  them  both,  and  became 
the  nead  of  the  first  triumvirate.  Having  amicably  agreed 
to  govern  in  copartnership,  Pompey  chose  Spain ;  Crassut 
chose  the  rich  and  luxurious  province  of  Asia;  and  to 
Cesar,  were  allotted  the  powerful  and  warlike  nations  of 
€kiul,  as  yet  unconqnered.  What  was  the  result  ?  Pompey 
basked  for  a  moment  in  the  splendors  of  Rome ;  ai  d  his 
fame  was  trumpeted  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Crkussus 
was  slain  by  the  Parthians,  endeavoring  to  enlarge  his  ter- 
ritories ;  and  Cesar  conquered  the  Gauls  in  a  thousand  battle*. 
Pompey  could  not  bear  an  equal,  nor  Cesar  a  superior. 
They  were  mutually  jealous ;  they  differed ;  they  prepared 
for  war. 

T  d  sc  late  and  nobility  of  Rome,  and  pride  and  strength 
of  Italy,  dided  i^th  Pompey.  Cesar  relied  wholly  on  those 
veteran  legions,  with  whom  he  had  subdued  the  fierce  and 
martial  tribes  of  Gaul  and  Germany.  No  other  civil  war 
ever  equalled  this.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  Rome 
given  up  to  tyranny  and  blood — ^to  see  that  august  and 
venerable  republic  forever  abandoned  to  her  evil  genius. 
These  were  not  the  feeble  bickerings  of  petty  controversy. 
Marins  and  Sylla,  the  leaders  of  the  former  civil  broils, 
bore  little  comparison  with  Cesar  at  the  head  of  his  legions, 
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or  witb  the  great  Pompey,  who  could  almost  raise  armies  out 
of  the  earth  by  the  stan^  of  his  foot. 

This  eventful  struggle  was  at  length  closed  by  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  rendered  truly  famous  by  the  grand  object,  for 
which  they  fought,  the  greatness  of  the  force  employed  on 
either  side,  and  by  the  transcendent  reputation  of  both  com- 
manders. The  Roman  empire  was  the  prize;  and  both 
the  armies  and  the  generals  were  the  best  the  worla  could 
afibrd,  Pompey  was  utterly  defeated;  and  many  of  his 
army,  won  over  by  the  magnanimous  clemency  and  gene- 
rosity of  Cesar,  were  content  to  change  sides.  The  conduct 
of  Pompey  in  this  battle,  which  was  to  decide  his  fate,  has 
ever  been  considered  strange  and  unaccountable.  So  far 
was  he  from  displaying  that  courage,  intrepidity  and  forti- 
tude, and  those  powers  of  conunand,  which  he  was  supposed 
to  possess,  that,  from  the  very  first  onset,  he  appeared  like 
man  frightened  out  of  his  senses :  he  scarcely  attempted 
to  rally  his  men,  was  among  the  foremost  that  fled,  and 
never  made  another  effort  to  retrieve  his  cause.  From 
facts  so  glaring,  we  are  almost  induced  to  believe,  that 
much  of  Pompey's  greatness,  as  a  soldier  and  commander, 
consisted  in  the  elegant  drawings  of  Cicero,  and  other  par- 
tial writers.  The  true  test  of  bravery,  skill  and  fortitude,  is 
to  see  them  displayed,  where  they  are  most  necessary — to 
see  them  shine  m  danger,  surmount  difficulty,  and  triumpl 
over  adversity. 

Yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  Pompey  was  a  man  of  great 
and  splf  idid  talents.  But  who  could  equal  Cesar  r  a  man 
supers  jiinent  in  the  whole  extensive  raiige  of  intellect!  al 
endowments.  Nature  seemed  to  have  scanted  him  in  noth- 
ing. Among  philosophers,  -mathematicians,  poets  and  or- 
ators, he  could  shine.  He  could  plan  and  execute ;  he  could 
negotiate  or  fight ;  he  Could  gain  and  improve  an  advantage. 
For  seven  years  in  his  Gallic  wars,  his  life  was  a  continual 
series  of  fatigues  and  dear-bought  victories;  and  no  general, 
but  one  as  great  as  Cesar,  could  have  encountered  him  with- 
out aoprehension  and  dismay. 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  fought  48  years  before 
Christ,  and  705  from  the  building  of  the  city.  Pompey 
fled  an  unhappy  exile  into  Egypt,  and  was  there  miserably 
murdered  by  ihe  command  of  Ptolemy.  Thus  the  reins 
of  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cesar ;  and  he  was  left 
undisputed  master  of  the  world.  The  clemency  of  Cesar, 
on  this  occasion,  was  as  illustrious,  as  his  victories  had  been. 
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He  entered  ioto  no  measures  against  many  persons,  who, 
under  professions  of  neutrality,  had  evidently  sided  witli 
Pompey.  He  did  nothing,  which  bore  any  resemblance  to 
the  horrid  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  He  endeavor- 
ed, in  most  instances,  to  forget  and  forgive. 

But  the  reign  and  triumph  of  Julius  Cesar  were  short 
He  soon  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, which  had  raised  his  country  to  her  exalted  rank ; 
for,  though  the  ^mons  of  discord,  ambition  and  party  rage, 
had  now,  for  a  long  period,  aimed  all  their  shafts  at  good  and 
virtuous  men ;  though  toirents  of  the  richest  blood  had  flow- 
ed incessantly  for  many  years ;  yet  some  men  were  still  left, 
whose  constancy  and  virtue  ever  stemmed  the  strong  current 
of  the  times.  Cato  and  Cicero  were  still  aiire,  whose  stem 
virtues  and  commanding  eloquence  continued  to  remind  the 
Romans  of  their  better  days. 

From  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  to  the  death  of  Ces<:r,  was 
four  years.  During  diis  period,  he  went  on,  and  prospered. 
By  a  rs^id  series  of  journeys  and  expeditions,  he  sa\7, 
awed  and  subjugated  aU  places  and  all  opposition.  His  arm 
pervaded,  his  vigilance  detected,  his  spirit  animated,  his 
generosity  won,  and  his  power  crushed,  in  all  directions. 
His  great  and  active  genius  seemed  universally  to  bear 
down  all  before  him ;  but  in  reality,  not  alL     At  length  a 

Elot  was  laid,  as  it  were  in  his  oVn  bosom,  which  hurled 
im,  in  a  moment,  from  the  high  summit,  whither  he  had 
clinnbed. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  head  of  about  sixty  senators, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy,  to  take  him  off  by  assassination. 
Their  object  wm  to  arrest  the  progress  of  despotic  power, 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  republic ;  an  object  laudable  in  itself,  but,  alas,  how 
far  from  being  practicable  !  Their  plot  was  deeply  laid,  but 
seems  to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  not  without  a  won- 
derful concurrence  of  accident,  or  rather  of  providence. 
While  Cesar  was  on  his  way  to  the  senate-house,  where  he 
was  to  perish,  a  slave,  it  is  said,  who  had  discovered  the 
conspiracy,  pressed  forward  in  itie  crowd,  to  apprize  him 
of  his  danger;  but  could  not  get  to  him,  for  the  press. 
Another  person  put  into  his  hands  a  paper,  which  %yould 
have  saved  him,  containing  an  account  of  the  conspiracy. 
This  he  handed  to  his  secretary,  without  breaking  the  seal. 
After  he  was  seated  in  the  senate-house,  the  conspirators 
approached,  and  despat'.hed  him  with  their  daggers,  w**^- 
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out  ret istance ;  and  retired  to  the  capitol,  where  they  put 
themselves  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Thus  fell  the  first  and  doubtless  the  greatest  of  the  Cesars, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fourth  of  his  sole 
administration.  No  Roman  ever  achieved  more  arduous 
enterprises,  than  he.  He  rose  to  supreme  power,  in  op- 
position to  men  of  great  abilities,  uid  of  much  greater  re- 
sources than  himself.  Whatever  standing  he  acquired,  he 
maintained;  and  his  enemies  could  only  destroy  him  by 
treachery  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  Rome  did  not 
owe  to  Cesar  the  loss  of  her  liberties ;  they  were  lost  be- 
fore he  was  bom.  He  was  allured  to  seize  the  dazzling 
prh;e,  which,  to  all  observers,  had  evidently  become  the  sport 
of  fortune,  and  was  liable  to  be  grasped  by  him,  who  was 
boldest  and  most  lucky.  Had  Pompey  prevailed  over  Cesar, 
it  is  doubtful,  whether  Rome  would  have  experienced  a  hap- 
pier destiny. 

The  fall  of  Cesar  seemed  only  to  accelerate  the  establish- 
ment of  imperial  government  Octavius,  the  grand  nephew 
of  Cesar,  and  heir,  by  will,  to  his  fortunes  and  name,  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  a  new  triumvirate,  viz.  himself,  Mark 
Antony  and  Lepidus.  This  new  triumvirate,  proclaiming 
themselves  the  avengers  of  Cesar,  now  hastened  to  make 
war  upon  the  conspirators,  whose  anny  was  headed  by  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius.  Had  tlib  Roman  people  desired  their  an- 
cient liberty,  which  they  certainly  would,  had  they  under- 
stood the  import  of  the  word,  or  had  they  entertained  any 
just  notions  of  freedom,  they  now  enjoyed  an  opportuni^ 
of  regaining  it  But  so  far  from  that,  the  triumvirate  were 
able  to  excite  the  popular  indignation  against  the  conspira- 
tors, and,  in  fact,  gained  the  people  over  to  their  cause.  The 
standard  of  liberty  was  deserted ;  and  the  wretched,  infatu- 
ated people  were  now  employed  in  rivetting  those  chains, 
which  were  never  more  to  be  broken. 

The  conspirators  were  crushed  with  little  trouble ;  and  in 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  last  patriots  of  Rome,  the  sublime 
Cicero  fell  a  victim  to  the  merciless  rage  of  Antony,  and  the 
ba.^e  and  cruel  policy  of  Octavius. 

li  soon  appeared  that  the  triumvirs  had  combined  witn 
no  other  view,  than  as  a  present  expedient,  which  was  to 
be  laid  as'^e  when  occasion  should  offer.  Accordingly 
Lepidus  wa^  soon  rejected  ;  and  as  he  was  neither  a  soldier 
nor  a  statesman,  he  nad  no  means  of  redress.  Antony  and 
Octavius  presently  differed,  and  once  more  marshalled  the 
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ibrces  of  that  migbty  people  under  their  hostile  staudards. 
Their  quarrel  was  decided  at  the  hattle  of  Actium ;  a  short 
time  after  which,  Antony  expired  in  Egypt,  and  left  Octavius 
without  a  competitor. 

In  the  3l8t  year  before  Christ,  and  722nd  from  the  build- 
ing of  Rome,  commenced  the  imperial  reign  of  Octavius, 
under  the  titles  of  Emperor  and  Augustus.  Rome  now  be* 
came  an  empire  in  the  more  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman 
people,  it  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be  the  most  pow- 
erful empire  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  commotions  and  wars,  the  luxury  and  wealth,  the 
corruptions  and  loss  of  public  virtue  among  the  Rcnaans,  did 
not  extinguish,  but  rather  called  forth  and  perfected  their 
•  genius  for  literature.  The  sciences  were  assiduously  culti- 
vated ;  and  men  of  learning  received  the  warmest  patronage 
and  the  amplest  encouragement  from  those  great  and  opulent 
men,  whose  wealth  was  immense,  and  whose  traffic  was  in 
states  and  kingdoms.  Indeed,  many  of  those,  great  men 
were  themselves  the  favorites  of  the  muses. 

They  studied  the  liberal  sciences  and  elegant  arts  with  a 
diligence  scarcely  known  in  modem  times.  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  acicording  to  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  was  as  eminent 
for  mental  improvement,  as  he  was  in  the  art  of  war.  Cato 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  wisdom ;  and  those  great 
men  who  composed  the  two  triumvirates,  especially  the  first, 
were  highly  accomplished  in  the  liberal  sciences. 

When  we  consider,  that  Cicero  was  a  professional  man ; 
that  for  a  course  of  years,  many  of  the  most  important  causes 
in  the  vast  republic  were  ably  managed  by  him ;  that  he 
was  a  statesman  and  a  great  leader  in  the  politics  of  his  time; 
that  he  was,  at  times,  a  civil  magistrate,  a  soldier  and  a  gov- 
ernor, and  patron  of  provinces,  we  may  truly  be  astonished 
at  the  extent  and  success  of  his  studies.  His  voluminous 
viTitings,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  which  form  the 
most  perfect  standard  of  classic  excellence,  leave  us  rn  doubt, 
which  to  set  foremost,  the  strength  of  his  understanding,  or 
the  powers  of  his  imagination ;  or  which  we  shall  admire 
most,  his  genius  or  industry.  It  is  no  partial  admiration,  by 
which  those  writings  are  preserved.  The  united  voice  of  all 
enlightened  nations  has  declared  their  merit,  and  judged 
them  worthy  of  immortality. 

The  sf  Tie  may  be  said  of  the  writings  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  aid  many  others.    But  the  approbation  of  men  of 
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taste  and  learning,  in  all  nations,  has  set  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  Augustan  age  above  all  panegyric.  They  will 
be  read  aud  admired  as  long  as  works  of  genius  and  taste  are 
held  in  estimation. 

The  Roman  empire  now  eq^ipeared  in  its  utmost  splendor. 
Though  less  virtuous  and  happy,  and  probably  less  power- 
ful, than  in  former  periods,  yet  the  concentrated  wealth  of 
the  world,  the  external  pomp  of  so  vast  a  monarchy,  threw 
round  her  a  dazzling  glory,  which  the  most  distant  nations 
beheld  with  admiration  and  dread.  Ambassadors  from  re- 
mote kingdoms  daily  arrived,  to  do  homage,  to  court  alliance, 
or  solicit  protection. 

'  Augustus  held  the  reins  of  government;  there  was  no 
competitor — ^no  rival.  The  people,  long  fatigued  with  war, 
were  glad  to  enjoy  peace,  though  under  die  reign  of  a 
despot  There  was  no  Brutus  nor  Cassius  to  conspire,  or 
to  assassinate.  Cato  was  no  more ;  and  Cicero,  one  of  the 
last  luminaries  of  Rome,  had  been  murdered,  and  his  head 
and  hands  cut  off  and  fixed  upon  the  tribunal,  where  the 
thunders  of  his  eloquence  had  so  often  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  tyrants.  The  spirit  which  animated  the  Romans 
in  the  days  of  Fabricius,  was  gone  forever.  Liberty  had 
taken  her  flight  from  the  earth,  or  had  retired  to  the  se- 
questered bower  of  the  savage,  while  gorgeous  pride  lifted 
her  head  to  heaven,  and  tran^led  on  innocence,  equity  and 
law. 

Augustus  was  an  artful,  insidious  tyrant  While  one  of 
die  triumvirate,  he  had  been  careful  to  destroy  all  the  vir- 
tuous men,  who  had  escs^ed  the  bloody  proscriptions,  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  violent  commotions,  which  were  before 
his  time.  When  his  power  was  confirmed,  lie  endeavored 
to  fascinate  the  people ;  to  lull  them  into  security ;  to 
inebriate  tnem  with  luxury ;  to  dazzle  them  with  his  pomp 
and  glory ;  and  by  all  possible  means  to  extinguish  in  them 
the  true  Roman  spirit,  and  so  to  qualify  and  sweeten  slavery 
itself,  as  to  cause  them  to  drink  it  down  with  a  pleasing 
relish.  He  succeeded;  for  never  was  a  people  more 
ehanged  in  temper,  habit,  mode  of  thinking,  and  national 
character. 

But  detraction  itself  cannot  deny,  that  Augustus  was  a 
general,  a  statesman,  and  a  very  pjreat  man.  Though  void 
of  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  Cincinnatus,  Brutus  aud  Regu- 
his,  yet  he  afiected  to  revere  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  seemed  desirous  that  a  semblance  of  freedom 
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should  still  maik  the  character  of  his  countrymen.  When 
he  saw  himself  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  empire,  the 
severities  of  his  administration  relaxed;  and  he  held  the 
reins  of  government  with  lenity,  dignity  and  wisdom.  Few 
monarchs  hare  enjoyed  a  longer  or  more  prosperous  reign. 
His  genius  was  less  warlike,  than  that  of  Julius  Cesar;  yet 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  had  various  opportunities  of 
showing  himself  capable  of  commanding  armies,  and  of  di- 
recting very  extensive  military  operations*  But  his  greatness 
was  of  the  tranquil  and  pacific  kind,  and  he  showed  little 
ambition  to  enlarge  his  dominions. 

The  reign  of  Augustus  was  active,  energetic  and  long.  It 
was  his  boast,  that  he  found  Rome  built  of  brick ;  but  that 
he  left  it  built  of  marble. 

In  the  31st*  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Jents  Chriity 
the  Son  of  God^  was  bom.  The  principal  nations  of  the 
known  world  being  reduced  under  one  head,  and  wars  and 
commotions,  revolving  through  long  tracts  of  time,  now  ter- 
minating in  one  immense  dominion,  the  troubled  elements  of 
human  society  sunk  into  a  universal  calm.  Thirst  for  con* 
quest  was  satiated  with  blood;  the  ambition  of  one  was 
gratified,  while  diat  of  millions  was  left  without  hope.  The 
^>irit  of -war,  wearied  with  universal  and  almost  perpetual 
carnage,  seemed  willing  to  enjoy  a  moment's  slumber,  or  was 
hushed  to  silence  by  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Jtns  Christ  was  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham. 
The  house  of  Jacob  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  order 
to  give  birth  to  this  wonderful  personage.  Abraham  was 
bom  19(^6  years  before  Christy  and  was  the  ninth  in  direct 
descent  from  Noah,  who  is  commonly  reckoned  the  tenth 
generation  from  Adam.     Abraham  flourished  about  the  timi* 

*  It  is  in  the  biffhcst  degreo  probable,  that  Chrict  was  bom  four 
jears  sooner,  than  tlio  date  generally  assigned ;  and  therefore,  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  27th  year  of  Augustus,  ^his  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  learned.  It  is  therefore  8uppo«ed,  that  in  A.  1>.  1,  aecordins 
to  the  vulgar  era,  Jesus  was  really  tour  years  old>  This  mistake  with 
regard  to  the  true  time  of  our  Savior's  incarnation,  arose  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Christian  era  was  not  used  in  chronology  tlU 
A.  D.  527  or  532.  In  that  year,  it  was  adopted  by  Dionvsins  the 
Little,  who  appears  to  have  made  a  mistake  of  four  years  in  his  calcu- 
lation, which  was  not  discovered,  tiU  more  than  600  years  afterward, 
when  it  would  liave  been  extremely  diiBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  change 
the  vulgar  era  for  the  true  one.  Besides,  the  learned  arc  not  universally 
agreed  with  regard  to  the  year  of  the  incarnation  ;  whether  it  was  4 
or  2  years,  before  the  vulgar  era< — EtL 
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of  Xerxes  or  Bakeus,  king  of  AMyiia,  ftnd  about  200  yearn 
before  ^gialius  founded  the  oldest  of  the  states  of  Greece. 
Jacob,  tlie  grandson  of  Abraham,  removed  his  family,  cou- 
sisting  of  about  60  persons,  and  his  effects,  into  Egypt,  where 
his  posterity  remained  and  increased  astonishingly,  for  more 
than  two  centuries. 

Moses,  the  Hebrew  general  and  lawgiver,  led  the  Israel- 
ites  out  of  Egypt  soon  after  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  or 
1491  ^  ^^  reigi^  o^  Pharaoh  Amenophis,  who  was  drown- 
ed in  the  Red  Sea.  The  Israelites  settled  in  Canaan 
about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  die  first  states  of  Greece, 
and  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  as  already 
stated.  Eleven  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  form 
of  the  Hebrew  government  was  changed  from  a  kind  of  aris- 
tocratical  republic,  or,  as  it  is  frequenUy  called  by  theological 
writers,  a  theocracy^  to  an  absolute  monarchy ;  and  Saul  was 
elevated  to  the  throne. 

In  the  year  975  before  Christ,  the  ten  tribes  revolted  from 
the  house  of  David,  and  set  up  a  separate  kingdom,  which 
continued  216  years,  and  was  then  subdued,  and  carried  into 
captivity,  by  Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria,  before  Christ 
721.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  governed  by  the  house 
of  David  till  the  year  before  Christ  688,  making,  from  the 
accession  of  Saul,  507  years ;  when  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  invaded  and  conquered  Judea,  and  carried  the 
Jews  to  Babylon;  where  they  remained  in  captivity  70 
years. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
636  years  before  Christ,  the  Jews,  by  a  royal  edict  from  the 
Persian  monarch,  were  liberated,  and  sent  home  to  their 
own  land.  They  were  under  a  nominal  subjection  to  Persia, 
till  that  kingdom  was  overturned  by  Alexander.  They 
then  fell  to  the  Syrian  empire,  and  suffered  much  from 
the  tyranny  and  impositions  of  the  dynasty  of  Antiochus, 
till  the  Syrians  failed  before  the  power  of  Home.  They 
were  frequentiy  visited  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  generals ; 
but  their  existence,  together  with  their  temple  and  worship, 
were  prolonged,  till  seventy  years  afler  Chnst;  when  Titus 
Vespasian  destroyed  Jerusalem,  together  with  upwards 
of  a  million  of  the  Jews.  The  remnant  of  them  were  scat- 
tered into  all  nations ;  and  what  is  remaricable  in  their  his- 
tory, they  still  exist,  after  eighteen  centuries,  and  are  distinct 
from  all  other  nations,  persevering  in  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors. 
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Qod  had  promised  to  Abraham^  that  in  his  seed,  all  natioiif 
should  be  blessed.  This  glorious  promise  began  to  be  veri- 
fied, when  God,  by  his  marvellous  interposition,  redeemed  the 
house  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  gave  them  an  exhibition 
of  his  character,  in  a  code  of  laws,  which  comprised  a  perfect 
standard  of  moral  rectitude.  But  it  was  more  amply  veri- 
fied, when  the  Son  of  God  appeared  in  the  world,  and,  by  his 
life,  doctrines,  death  and  resurrection,  fulfilled  the  predictions 
and  illuminated  the  shadows  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  through 
tne  world. 

That  Jesus  Christ  was  a  divine  person,  sent  of  GU>d,  to 
enlighten  and  redeem  the  world,  seems  to  rest  on  two  im- 
portant pillars  of  evidence,  either  of  which  would  be  sufii- 
cient  to  give  it  independent  support  These  are,  1st,  cred- 
ible testimony;  and  2nd,  the  superior  excellency  of  that 
religion,  which  he  taught  and  practised.  The  truth  of  the 
gospel  rests  on  the  fullest  testimony,  and  of  that  character 
and  Idnd,  which  muikind  have  never  questioned ;  and  as  to 
die  excellency  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  let  unbelievers 
deny  it  if  ihey  can,  or  if  they  dare.  K  they  dare  pretend 
that  justice,  integrity,  benevolence  and  virtue,  are  imlovely 
and  ought  not  to  be  practised  by  men,  or  if  they  can  deny 
that  these,  and  these  only,  are  what  the  gospel  requires,  then 
they  can  a|so  deny,  that  the  gospel  holds  up  a  perfect  rule 
of  life,  and  then  may  they  pretend,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
practised  by  men. 

The  testimony,  on  which  the  Christian  religion  chiefly 
relies,  respects  and  substantiates  the  following  things ; 

1.  The  genealogy  or  true  descent  of  Christ  from  David; 

2.  The  life  and  character  of  Christ ; 

3.  His  doctrines ; 

4.  His  miracles ; 

5.  His  resurrection.  To  all  these  things,  there  is  the  most 
full  and  perfect  testimony. 

The  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion  appears  in  the 
(bllowing  articles ; 

1.  The  character  of  God ; 

2.  The  character  of  man ; 

3.  What  God  requires  of  man ;  (Thus  far  the  gospel  fully 
establishes  the  law  of  Moses.    But  it  goes  farther.) 

4.  The  method  of  pardon,  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ; 

5.  The  constitution  and  character  of  Christ's  church ; 
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6.  The  resarrecdon  of  the  dead ; 

7.  The  rewards  and  pUDishments  of  a  future  state. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  gospel  niquires  nothing 
of  mankind,  but  what  is  for  their  good ;  and  it  forbids  nothing 
but  what  h  injurious.  A  man  conforming  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  Christianity  would  be  perfect;  he  would  be  without 
a  fault  Whatever,  therefore,  mav  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
scheme,  nothing  more,  nothing  better,  could  be  looked  for, 
in  one  which  was  known  to  be  divine.  Those,  who  would 
wisli  to  pursue  these  inquiries,  and  examine  duly  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance,  are  recommended  to  read  Paii^'s 
"  Evidence  of  Christianity."  ^ 

The  reign  of  Augustus,  if  we  include  his  twelve  years 
with  the  triumvirate,  was  56  years.  No  emperor  of  Rome 
displayed  greater  penetration,  or  more  extensive  and  j^ro- 
found  policy ;  and  few  men  could  have  succeeded  so  far  in 
undermining  and  abolishing  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  in 
changing  the  nature,  yet  preserving  the  forms  of  the  ancient 
government  The  central  point  of  all  his  movements  and 
aims,  was  to  extinguish  the  republican  spirit,  and  to  render 
monarchy  strong  and  permanent ;  and  this  he  did  so  effec- 
tually, that  the  Romans,  ever  after,  tamely  submitted  to  sla- 
very, and  for  the  most  part,  under  the  fangs  of  a  set  of  infa- 
mous monsters,  as  notorious  for  weakness  and  folly,  as  for 
pride  and  cruelty. 

It  would  be  useless,  in  this  compend,  to  mention  particu- 
larly the  lives  and  characters  of  the  immediate  successors 
of  Augustus.  In  the  most  important  respects  they  are 
alike,  only  that  each  one,  according  to  his  time  and  talents, 
generally  added  to  the  vices  and  villanies  of  his  predeces- 
sors. * 

Tiberius,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Augustus, 
reigned  23  years.  An  elegant  historian  has  said,  ti^at  he 
was  "a  monster  of  perfidy,  ingratitude  and  crudty."  To 
him,  succeeded  Caius  Caligula,  who  reigned  only  four  years, 
and  "  whose  life,"  says  the  same  author,  "  was  a  continued 
scene  of  debauchery,  much  worse  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor." 

Caligula  was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  his  uncle,  who  was 
little  better  than  an  enfeebled,  inconsistent,  vicious  idiot;  at 
first  promising  to  do  well,  but  speedily  falling  into  every  out» 
rage  and  atrocity.     He  reigned  14  years. 

Nero  was  the  first  of  the  emperors,  under  whose  admin- 
istration ^e  empire  was   generally  dishonored,  and    the 
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Roman  name  treated  with  ignominy  and  contempt.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  conduct  pursued  by  some  of  his  successors, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  that  nothing  could  equal  his 
folly  and  madness,  or  the  astonishing  crimes  he  perpetrated 
against  humanity,  reason  and  nature.  Almost  every  act  of 
the  life  of  Nero  was  an  outrageous,  horrid  crime.  He  mur^ 
dered  many  of  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome ;  among  whom, 
the  celebrated  Seneca  fell  a  sacrifice,  and  several  other 
philosophers  and  writers  of  great  distinction.  He  mur- 
dered his  wife  and  his  mother,  and  set  fire  to  the  city  of 
Rm^,  and  while  it  was  burning,  dressing  himself  in  the 
gaWof  a  player,  he  recited  some  verses  on  the  destruction 
of  Troy. 

Nero  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  as  at  last  to  become  an 
object  of  terror  and  detestation  to  mankind.  The  senate  de- 
clared him  an  enemy  to  his  coimtiy ;  the  lAny  revolted ; 
and  people  of  every  description  combined  to  crush  a  detes- 
table wretch,  whom  the  earth  could  no  longer  bear.  Nero 
reigned  almost  14  years ;  and  in  him  the  family  of  Augus^ 
tus  became  extinct,  55  years  after  the  death  of  that  emperor. 

Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius  arose  one  after  another,  and  fell 
in  quick  succession,  all  disappearing  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  months.  They  assumed  &e  imperial  purple,  only 
to  disgrace  the  throne,  to  give  innumerable  wounds  to  ^e 
empire,  and  to  attach  perpetual  infamy  to  their  memory. 

If  we  except  the  horrors  of  the  cruel  reign  of  Domitian, 
the  younger  brother  of  Titus,  Rome  was  now  favored  with 
seven  monarchs  in  succession,  whose  virtues  adorned  the 
throne,  and  whose  energy  and  wisdom  restored  and  invigo- 
rated  the  empire. 

Vespasian  succeeded  Vitellius  in  the  70th  year  of  the 
Christian  era;  and,  in  a  prosperous  reign  of  nine  years, 
restored  the  Roman  name  to  its  ancient  splendor.  He 
recovered  several  provinces,  repelled  all  invasions,  restored 
order,  harmony  and  military  discipline,  and,  in  fact,  extended 
the  bounds  of  the  empire.  Titus,  his  son  and  successor, 
was  a  prince  of  great  virtue.  His  excellent  endowments 
and  elegant  accomplishments  rendered  him  exceedingly 
dear  to  his  subjects.  In  his  reign,*  Jerusalem  was  destroy- 
ed. This  prince,  in  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  displayed 
a  degree  oi  wisdom,  moderation  and  self-command,  which, 
perhaps,  no   other  Roman   emperor  ever  attained.      The 

•  Jerusalem  waa  taken  and  destroyed  by  TltoSy  daring  th«  'eigti  gf 
hia  father  Vespasian. — Ed. 
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heppiness  of  his  people  was  regarded^by  him  as  the  greatest 
glory  of  his  reign.  During  this  reign,  happened  that  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Yesuviusy  in  which  Pliny,  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  was  destroyed. 

Titus  was  succeeded  by  Domitian,  his  younger  brother, 
whose  vices  and  cruelties  were  surpassed  by  none  of  his 
predecessois.  After  him,  followed  five  princes  in  succes- 
sion, whose  names  will  ever  adorn  the  history  of  Rome. 
They  were  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  These  great  men  swayed  the 
sceptre  for  about  eighty  years.  They  did  whatever  c9H^)e 
expected  from  the  greatest  of  men  and  of  prin^Pk 
rendering  the  administration  just,  energetic  and  wise,  and 
in  making  their  subjects  happy.  But  if  the  Roman  people, 
even  in  the  times  of  Augustus,  had  fallen  from  tlieir  ancient 
glory  and  virtue,  if  they  had  lost  that  greatness  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  which  raised  the  republic  to  conquest  and 
renown,  what  now  must  have  been  their  state,  after  being 
prostrated,  and  degraded  for  a  century  by  the  worst  of 
gjvemment. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ROMAN  HISTORY,  FROM  TUX 
ACCESSION  OF  AUGUSTUS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  MARCUS  AURE- 
UUS. 

The  period  now  before  us  contains  about  210  years/ 
viz.  from  the  accession  of  Augustus,  to  tliat  of  Conmio- 
dus.  Concerning  this  period,  we  shall  note  a  few  things ; 
and 

1.  The  Roman  empire,  during  this  period,  contained  the 
middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  In  the  directions 
and  advice  of  Augustus  to  his  Accessor,  it  was  warmly 
recommended,  that  the  empire  should  not  be  enlarged. 
Accordingly,  the  weak  and  effeminate  emperors  had  no 
inclmation  nor  ability  to  do  it ;  and  the  valiant  and  warlike 
generally  found  business  enough  in  defending  what  they 
already  had  ;  while  the  wise  and  prudent  were  sensibly  im- 
pressed with  the  propriety  of  the  advice  of  Augustus. 
The  empire  was,  indeed,  of  vast  extent ;  and,  if  we  cast 
oui  eyes  upon  a  map,  we  shall  directly  see,  that  it  compre- 
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hended,  as  «]i  ekgant  historian  remarks,  ^'  the  famsst  pari  of 
the  earth,  and  the  most  civilized  portion  of  mankind."^ 

During  this  period,  however,  very  considerable  additions 
were  made  to  ^e  empire,  and  1  believe,  more  or  less,  in  the 
three  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Europe  tlie  Gallic  and  Ger- 
man provinces  were  enlarged,  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
was  subdued,  and  several  large  countries  on  this  side  and 
beyond  the  Danube,  as  Illyricum,  Dacia,  Pannonia,  &c.  The 
emperor  Trajan,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Da- 
cians,  erected  a  stupendous  bridge  across  the  Danube ;  the 
ruius  of  which  remain  to  this  day,  and  afford  a  sublime 
specimen  of  ancient  architecture. 

2.  The  cruelty,  depravity,  folly  and  enormous  vices  of 
the  emperors  genca^ly,  form  a  striking  feature  in  this  peri- 
od. They  seem  to  have  been  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of 
justice,  honor  and  duty.  Had  they  followed  the  examples 
of  Julius  or  Augustus  Cesar,  the  Romans  would  scarcely 
have  had  reason  to  regret  the  establishment  of  a  form  of 
government,  which  rescued  them  from  deplorable  wars  and 
wasting  revolutions,  urged  on  by  the  rage  of  various  power- 
fal  parties,  succeeding  one  another.  Indeed  it  is  surprising, 
that  the  illustrious  examples  of  those  great  men  should  be 
deserted  immediately,  and  so  soon  forgotten ;  and  it  can  be 
accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing,  that  the 
reins  of  government  fell  into  the  weakest  and  vilest  of  hands. 
When  we  consider  the  advantages  the  first  emperors  of 
Rome  possessed,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  many  of 
them  were  the  lowest,  the  most  detestable  and  abandoned 
villains,  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre.  Nor  can  we  read  the 
history  of  Rome,  without  wondering,  how  it  was  possible 
for  that  once  powerful  and  magnanimous  people,  to  be  so 
sunk  and  depraved,  as  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  such  mon- 
sters, instead  of  hurling  them,  with  indignant  scorn,  from 
the  throne  they  so  deeply  disgraced. 

3.  If  the  fate  of  Poland^  in  our  own  times,  stands  as  a 
beacon,  exhibiting  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  dreadful 
testimony  of  the  effects  of  bad  government;  we  may  cer- 
tainly derive  a  still  stronger  testimony  from  this  period  of 
the  Roman  history.  The  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of 
Cesar  and  Pompey,   and  of   Augustus  and  Antony,  had 

•Though  Gibbon  has  soino  cxccUoncM  besides  his  "elegance,"  tho 
young  reader  must  be  eautious  not  to  imbibe  his  stiffness,  nis  afiect4- 
tum,  and  especially,  his  obfcurity. — Ed. 
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demonstrated  dw  power  of  inc^duals  to  en&aTe  the  state. 
Those  wars  had  ahnost  exterminated  the  ancient  Romans ; 
had  extinguished  ahnost  all  the  great  and  eminent  familieS| 
and  quite  all  the  great  men,  who  dared  to  speak  and  act  like 
Romans.  At  the  same  time,  an  immense  multitude  of  for^ 
eigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  poured  into  Rome ;  and 
the  army,  which  always  governed  Rome,  was  composed  of 
a  mercenary,  rapacious  crew,  as  void  of  public  spirit,  as  of 
all  sense  of  justice  and  honor.  An  empire,  governed  by  a 
prince  as  pnmigate  and  abandoned,  as  he  was  weak  and  ig- 
norant, and  who  was  merely  the  tool  of  a  mutinous,  ill-disci- 
pliued  and  vicious  soldiery,  must  certainly  experience  the 
Nvorst  of  governments,  and  must  feel  their  worst  effects. 
Accordingly,  the  lustre  of  Rome  faded ;  her  power  decay- 
ed ;  her  virtue  and  happiness  were  forever  lost ;  and  she 
was  abandoned  to  every  evil  and  calamity. 

From  various  internal  causes,  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
empire  declined  greatly,  during  the  two  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  She  was  not  only  absolutely  but  compar- 
atively weaker.  Many  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  seemed 
only  to  observe  a  nominal  subjection ;  and  the  Parthians, 
especially,  gtuned  strength,  rose  and  triumphed,  and  set 
Rome  at  defiance.  The  nations  of  Gaul  and  Germany  grew 
strong,  and  often  showed  signs  of  revolt,  and  even  indica- 
tions^ that  they  were  one  day  to  trample  upon  the  ashes  of 
their  conquerors. 

4.  The  Romans  soon  gave  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
decay  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  civility  and  politeness.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  deplorable  fate  of  Cicero.  Augustus, 
under  the  infamous  pretence  of  appeasing  the  resentment 
of  Mark  Antony,  had  murdered  and  mangled  thst  great 
man.  The  crafty  ^rrant  well  knew,  how  necessary  it  was 
for  him  to  silence  that  eloquence,  which  must  have  shaken 
his  throne,  and  exterminate  that  virtue,  which  must  have 
thrown  continual  embarrassments  p  the  way  of  his  ambitious 
schemes.  MoBccnas,  the  great  fnend  of  Virgil  and  Hor^ 
ace,  still  lived ;  but  he  only  lived  as  a  flatterer,  to  form 
new  modes  of  adulation,  and  to  act  the  cringing  par- 
asite. 

In  the  course  of  the  reign  bf  the  twelve  Cesars,  Uie 
Roman  horizoi),  which  had  been  once  illuminated  with 
one  immense  constellation  of  poets,  orators,  philosophers, 
statesmen,  heroes  and  sages,  was  led  in  dreary  da/kness» 
And  if  we  descend  to  the  reign  of  Commodus,  we  shall  sec 
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ibw  liglits  on  that  ortce  splendid  horizmL  but  suck  as  most 
resembled  the  horrid  glare  of  Tartarean  fires. 


"  From  those  flamo^ 


No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Serv'd  only  to  discover  sights  of  wo!'* 

Yet  the  names  of  Seneca,  Lucian,  Pliny,  Josephos,  Qjoin- 
tilian,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Plutarch,  Justin  and  Galen,  were 
scattered  down  this  tract  of  time;  long  after  which,  Lon- 
ginus  flourished ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  emperor,  was  a 
great  philosopher,  and  an  ornament  to  the  republic  of 
letters. 

5.  It  will  be  proper  in  6iis  place,  to  notice  to  the  young 
reader,  the  nature  and  foim  of  the  Roman  legion,  a  military 
establishment  and  grand  instrument  of  the  Roman  power, 
by  which  Rome  conquered  and  governed  the  world.  It  had 
been  improving  through  every  period  of  the  republic,  and 
was  still  farther  improved  by  Julius  Cesar  and  some  of  his 
successors. 

The  main  strength  of  the  legion  consisted  in  a  body  of 
infantry,  divided  into  ten  cohorts  and  fifty-five  companies, 
which  companies  were  more  or  less  full.  £ach  cohort  was 
commanded  by  a  prefect  or  tribune ;  and  each  company,  by 
a  centurion.  The  first  cohort,  which  always  claiined  the 
post  of  honor  and  carried  the  eagle,  contained  1105  soldiers, 
the  most  approved  for  bravery  and  fidelity.  The  remain- 
ing cohorts  consisted  each  of  555;  and  the  infantry  of  a 
legion,  in  its- most  improved  state,  amounted  to  6,100  men. 
Their  arms,  which  were  uniform,  consisted  of  a  helmet 
with  a  lofly  crest,  a  breast-plate  o^  coat  of  mail,  greaves  on 
their  legs,  and  on  their  left  arm  a  concave  buckler,  of  an 
oval  form,  four  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
Phis  buckler  was  formed  of  light  wood,  covered  with  bull's 
hide,  and  strengthened  with  plates  of  brass.  The  jtn/tim,  a 
long  and  heavy  spear,  was  the  most  effective  of  the  Roman 
weapons.  With  thb  they  usually  conquered.  It  was  about 
six  feet  long,  and  terminated  in  a  triangular  point  of  steeL 
eighteen  indies  in  length.  This  dreadful  javelin,  when 
'  launched  from  the  vigor  of  a  Roman  arm,'  often  pierced 
helmets,  br^t-plates  and  bucklers;  nor  was  there  any 
cavalry,  that  chose  to  venture  within  its  reach.  When  the 
pilum  was  thrown,  which  was  commonly  within  the  distance 
of  ten  or  even  six  yards,  the  soldier  drew  his  sword,  and 
4:losed  with  the  enemy.  The  sword  was  a  two-edged,  short, 
17  • 
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wett  tempo*«d  blade,  fitted  to  strike  or  push ;  the  latter  of 
which  the  Romans  were  instructed  to  prefer. 

The  legion,  in  battle  array,  stood  eight  deep,  preser\'ing 
the  distance  of  three  f*^ct  between  both  the  ranks  and  files ; 
80  that  each  one  had  a  sufficient  space  to  move  and  ^vield 
his  arms  in ;  and  this  loose  order  gave  great  celerity  to  their 
movements.  It  is  remarked,  perhaps  justly,  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
that  ^^  the  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  unable  to  contend 
with  the  activity  of  the  legion."  But  could  the  phalanx  of 
Alexander  have  contended  with  the  legion  of  Julius  Cesar, 
each  under  the  eye  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  those 
great  commanders,  a  different  conclusion  perJuaps  might  be 
drawn. 

A  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  ten  troops  or  squadrons, 
was  an  essential  appendage  of  each  legion.  The  first  troop 
©f  horse  was  the  companion  of  the  first  cohort,  and  consisted 
of  132  men.  The  other  nine  consisted  each  of  66  men,  and 
were  attached  to  the  remaining  nine  cohorts.  The  cavalry 
of  a  complete  legion  amounted  to  726  men.  Their  defen- 
sive arms  were  a  helmet,  an  oblong  shield,  light  boots  and  a 
coat  of  mail.  Their  effective  weapons  were  a  javelin  and  a 
long  broadsword. 

Thus  the  regular  infantry  and  cavalry  of  a  legion  amount- 
ed to  6,826  men ;  besides  which,  several  light  armed  troops, 
called  auxiliaries,  were  attached  to  it,  which,  together  with 
all  the  various  attendants  for  baggage,  &c.  swelled  each 
legion  to  upwards  of  12,000  men.  To  every  legion,  was 
assigned  ten  engines  of  the  larger  size,  and  fiily-five  of  the 
smaller,  for  throwing  large  stones  and  heavy  darts.  I'he 
force  of  these  engines  was  such,  as  to  produce  astonishinp; 
effects  on  walls  and  towers,  and  they  are  thought  by  some 
writers  of  note  to  have  been  little  inferior  to  cannon. 

The  camp  of  two  complete  legions  usually  occupied  an 
exact  square  of  nearly  700  yards  on  each  side.  This  spot 
was  levelled  by  the  pioneers,  and  the  tents  were  tlien 
pitched  in  the  form  of  regular,  broad  streets,  the  praetorium 
or  general's  quarters  in  the  centre.  The  whole  square 
was  then  surrounded  by  a  rampart  12  feet  high,  compactly 
formed  of  wood  and  ewth,  and  also  enclosed  by  a  ditch  12 
feet  broad  and  deep.  When  this  camp  was  to  be  left,  it  is 
incredible  how  soon  the  legions  would  be  in  motion.  Their 
tents  being  struck  and  packed,  each  legionary  loaded  him- 
self with  his  arms,  kitchen  furniture  and  provisions,  some- 
times for  many  days;  and,  ivith  this  weight,  which,  says 
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Mr.  Gil>b0n,  would  oppress  the  deHcacy  of  a  modern  sol- 
dier, they  would  march,  by  a  regular  step,  20  miles  in  six 
hours. 

The  military  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  exceedingly 
strict  They  were  accustomed  to  various  athletic  exer- 
cises; and  their  armor  in  running  and  leaping,  was  scarcely 
considered  as  an  incumbrance.  Such  were  some  of  the 
military  arrangements  of  the  Romans.  In  order  to  form 
some  idea  of  their  armed  force,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  peace  establishment  of  Adrian  and  his  successors  con- 
sisted of  thirty  of  these  formidable  legions,  which  were 
usually  stationed  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  and  along  the 
frontiers  of  their  extensive  dominions.  The  author  just 
cited  says,  that  under  the  emperors,  the  legions  were  more 
or  less  permanently  stationed,  as  follows,  viz.  three  legions 
in  Britain ;  sixteen  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  where  it  was 
early  discovered,  that  most  force  was  necessary ;  eight  on 
the  Euphrates ;  and  in  Egypt,  Africa  and  Spain,  a  single 
legion  was  sufficient  for  each.  Besides  all  these,  a  power^ 
armed  force  was  always  stationed  in  Italy,  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  emperor.  These  were  call- 
ed city  cohorts  and  pretorian  guards ;  and  we  shall  see  here- 
after, that  these  troops  were  principally  instrumental  in  the 
ruin  of  the  empire. 

6.  The  last  thing  we  shall  notice,  as  making  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  this  period  of  Roman  history,  is  the  rapid  spread 
and  persecutions  of  Christianity. 

The  Christian  religion  was  peculiar  in  its  origin  It  ^vas 
equally  so  as  to  the  means,  by  which  it  was  propagated  in 
the  world.  The  primitive  Christians  utterly  disclaimed 
the  use  of  arms,  as  a  means  of  spreading  their  principles. 
They  relied  on  the  nature  of  the  truths  and  maxims  they 
taught,  on  the  purity  of  their  lives — ^the  meek,  quiet  and 
blameless  conduct  of  their  followers;  but  more  on  the 
power  and  providence  of  God,  for  their  support,  prosperity, 
defence  and  promulgation.  And  in  this,  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed ;  for  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
Christianity  had  penetrated  almost  every  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  They  had  churches  established  m  various  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa;  in  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany 
and  Britain. 

As  professed  enemies  to  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  as  directly  opposed  to  the  superstition  of  the  countries, 
in    which   they  lived,  they  were   generally  without  the 
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protection  of  law,  and  odious  to  the  reigning  authoritiea. 
Under  several  of  the  emperors  already  mentioned,  their 
sulTeriugs  were  very  great  They  were  subjected  to  every 
abuse,  and  were,  in  vast  multitudes,  put  to  death,  with  the 
most  dreadful  tortures.  During  Nero's  bloody  reign,  they 
experienced  every  species  of  cruelty ;  and  even  under  the 
reputedlv  wise  and  virtuous  Antonines,  as  well  as  Trajan 
and  Adrian,  multitudes  of  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  merci- 
less fury  of  persecution. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BRIEP  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  FROM  THE 
REIGN  OF  C0MM0DU8  TO  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  WESTERN 
EMPIRE,  UNDER  AUGUST ULUS  ;  CONTAINING  A  PERIOD  OF 
TWO-HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTT-TUREE  TEARS. 

We  have  now  passed  the  fortunate  and  happy  periods  cf 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  Uie  history 
of  this  great  people,  there  is  little  to  contemplate,  but  the 
most  de^ly  disorders,  the  most  agonizing  struggles,  and  the 
deepest  and  most  ostensible  decay.  But  an  empire  contain- 
ing a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people,  founded  in 
power,  wealth  and  policy,  strengthened  by  every  auxiliary 
of  human  greatness,  triumphing  over  all  enemies,  and  elevat- 
ed almost  beyond  the  reach  of  invasion,  could  only  perish  by 
the  gradual  progress  of  internal  disorder.  The  misfortunes 
of  Rome  sprung  from  her  own  bosom ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  said,  that  she  had  enemies,  till  she  had  formed  and  train- 
ed them  to  the  arts  of  war. 

In  the  180th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Commodus 
ascended  the  throne.  No  reign  was  ever  more  inauspicious 
than  his;  nor  is  the  memory  of  any  prince  more  deeply 
covered  wiUi  infamy.  He  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
virtues  of  his  illustrious  father,  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  would 
be  impossible,  in  this  Compend,  to  draw  a  character  more 
black,  detestable  and  depraved,  than  that  of  Commodus, 
A  detail  of  his  vices  would  occupy  more  pages,  than  we 
can  allow  to  the  whole  period,  which  is  to  be  the  snbjeot 
of  this  chapter.  We  can  say  little  more,  than  that,  during 
his  reign,  the  administration  of  government  was  totally 
abandoned;   and  the  numerous  props  of  a  falling  empirei 
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which  had  exidtod  a  century  hefore  ^is,  were  now  no  more. 
At  the  seat  of  government,  there  was  nothing  but  luxury, 
not  and  murder.  In  the  provinces,  extreme  disorder, 
rapacity,  misery  and  revolt  prevailed.  On  the  frontiers, 
the  burning  of  cities  and  the  blood  of  thousands  marked 
the  footsteps  of  invasion.  In  Italy,  disafiection,  conspiracy, 
jealousy,  terror,  detestation,  revenge,  fury  and  despair, 
surrounded  the  throne — ^filled  the  capital — inspired  every 
heart,  and  painted  destruction  in  every  face.  In  the  army, 
there  was  licentiousness,  outrage,  mutiny  and  desertion. 
The  soldiers,  in  multitudes,  forsook  their  standards,  and  in 
numberless  and  fierce  banditti,  infested  the  highways.  The 
redress  of  wrongs  and  the  recovery  of  rights,  expired  with 
civil  justice;  and  while  the  empire  feit  those  strong  but 
vain  struggles,  which  were  occ  ^Aioned  by  the  re-action  of 
her  natural  force,  her  union,  power  and  military  reputation 
vanished,  and  left  her  an  immense  chaos  of  discordant  prin- 
ciples. 

An  illustrious  parentage  gave  high  expectations  of  Com- 
modus ;  but  his  conduct  soon  banished  all  hopes.  He  ex- 
hibited cruelties,  at  which  even  Nero  would  have  shuddered ; 
and  he  was  more  effeminate  than  Sardanapalus.  It  seems 
a  pity  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  the  name  of  so  infa- 
mous a  monster  should  have  been  preserved.  His  feeble  and 
licentious  reign  produced  calamities  to  his  country,  after  his 
vices  had  -destroyed  him,  and  he  was  no  more.  He  was  no 
sooner  taken  off  by  .conspiracy,  conducted  by  his  favorite 
mistress,  than  the  choice  of  the  army  and  senate  clothed 
with  the  imperial  purple,  Helvetius  Pertinax.  He  was  above 
60  years  of  age ;  had  served  under  the  illustrious  Antonines; 
and  was  always  noted  equally  for  bravery  imd  wisdom.  He 
had  risen  from  a  private  soldier,  through  all  the  grades  of 
military  honor,  to  that  of  pretorian  prefect  With  modesty 
and  reluctance,  he  assumed  the  diadem,  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  wear,  and  to  grace,  only  long  enough  to  demonstrate 
his  merit,  and  to  enlbl  his  name  among  the  most  excellent 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

If  the  degenerate  Romans  discovered  their  mistake,  in 
elevating  to  the  throne,  a  man  whose  administration  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  their  wishes,  he  much  sooner  discov- 
ered his,  in  thinking  it  possible  to  renovate  the  empire, 
BOW  going  rapidly  into  an  irrecoverable  decline.  The 
Roman  armies,  which  under  the  Scipios,  had  subdued 
Africa  and  Asia,  which  under  Cesar  had  extended  the 
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empire  beyond  the  Danube,  and  which  under  Trajan  had 
conquered  beyond  the  Euphrates,  were  now  the  scorn  and 
ridicule  of  the  barbarians.  Through  a  total  want  of  disci- 
pline, all  subordination  was  lost — all  military  spirit ;  nothing 
remained  but  discord,  sedition  and  outrage.  Pertinax  com- 
menced an  administration,  vigorous,  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive. The  empire,  throughout  her  wide  regions,  felt  his 
power,  and  saw  and  revered  the  equity,  which  marked  all 
his  movements.  It  was  soon  perceived,  that  Pertinax  would 
aim  to  suppress  those  irregularities,  and  restore  the  discipline 
of  the  army  to  its  ancient  severity ;  that  he  would  revive 
the  ijistitutions  of  civil  justice ;  and  retrieve  the  fallen  dig- 
nity of  the  Roman  name.  But  alas !  his  noble  intentions  and 
excellent  schemes  could  not  be  effectuated  by  mortal  prow- 
ess ;  the  nation  was  too  far  gone — too  deeply  sunk  in  vice 
and  luxury.  The  palace,  Uie  court,  and  the  capitol  were 
filled  and  surrounded  with  a  swarm  of  execrable  villains, 
whom  the  vices  of  Commodus  had  rendered  necessary,  whom 
his  weakness  had  imboldened,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
times  had  furnished  in  abundance.  His  first  care  was  to 
displace  these,  to  exalt  men  to  power,  who  were  worthy  to 
rule ;  and  to  restrain  and  punish  the  insolence  of  the  preto- 
rian  guards. 

He  had  just  entered  on  this  salutary  but  arduous  work, 
when  he  was  informed  one  day,  that  a  mutiny  was  rising  in 
the  army.  He  had  only  time  to  walk  to  the  gate  of  his  pal- 
ace, when  he  perceived  a  large  body  of  soldiers  rapidly 
advancing  with  angry  clamors  and  menacing  imprecations. 
As  they  drew  near,  he  stood  his  ground,  and  with  a  firm  dig^ 
nity,  demanded  their  business.  Without  making  any  reply, 
a  Scythian  soldier  struck  him  dead  at  a  blow.  His  head 
was  severed  from  his  body,  and  carried  on  a  pole  to  the  camp; 
where,  immediately  after,  the  empire  was  offered  at  public 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  bid  off  by  a  sordid  wretch, 
who  assumed  the  purple,  but  who,  in  a  few  days,  suffered  all 
the  severities  of  the  fate  of  Pertinax,  without  any  of  the  pity 
and  regret,  which  will  follow  the  memory  of  that  great  man 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  so  little  is  known  of  Pertinax, 
that  so  few  circumstances  have  escaped  oblivion,  which 
would  most  clearly  elucidate  his  private  character;  and 
especially  that  so  short  a  time  was  allowed  him  for  dis- 
plaving  the  energy  of  command,  the  wisdom  of  legislation 
and  the  greatness  of  man.     Historians,  however,  unite  in 
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allowing  him  to  rank  with  the  most  woithy  men,  who  ever 
governed  Rome.  His  energy  was  guided  by  justice ;  his 
authority  was  tempered  with  sweetness ;  and  all  his  super- 
eminent  qualities  combined  to  form  a  character  truly  great 
and  amiable. 

Were  it  safe,  however,  at  this  distance  of  time,  one  might 
conjecture,  that  he  was  too  severe  and  hasty  in  his  first  es- 
says at  reformation*  Had  he,  by  some  politic  and  impene- 
trable movement,  contrived  to  separate,  and  remove  to  a 
distance,  his  licentious  soldiery,  till  he  could  have  levied  and 
disciplined  an  army  to  his  n^ind,  perhaps  he  might  have  en- 
joyed a  longer  and  more  fortunate  reign.  But  what  power 
can  renovate  a  nation  totally  effeminate  and  corrupt  ?  Perti- 
nax,  by  his  abilities^  and  address,  ascended  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  rank  among  men.  His  reverses  were  so 
numerous,  great  and  sudden,  that  historians  have  given  him 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  termis  ball  of  forttme. 

From  the  death  of  Pertinax  till  that  of  Augustulus,  the  last 
of  the  Koman  emperors  of  the  West,  was  282  years,  during 
which  time,  no  less  than  fifty-six  emperors  swayed  the  scep- 
tre in  succession.  Their  names  may  be  seen  in  the  tables 
subjoined ;  and  for  an  account  of  their  vices,  (for  little  more 
is  recorded  of  them,)  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire ;  on  which  part 
of  history,  Gibbon  is  the  ablest  and  most  elegant  writer  in 
our  language. 

The  artful  and  insidious  endeavors  of  that  writer  to  sub- 
vert Christianity,  and  to  substitute,  no  one  knows  what,  in 
its  place,  are  obvious  to  every  reader.  Yet  his  merit  as  a 
writer  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  although  his  opposition  to 
Christianity,  betrayed  him  into  many  gross  absurdities  suited 
to  the  complexion  of  his  prejudices,  yet  his  history  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  historical  productions. 

So  much  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  that  the  young  reader  may  be  surprised, 
when  he  understands,  that  it  stood  upwards  of  two  centuries 
after  this  period.  But  that  empire  could  only  die  a  linger- 
ing death.  West  of  it,  lay  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  south,  lay 
Africa,  which,  since  the  fall  of  Carthage,  was  without 
power;  east,  lay  Asia,  dissolved  in  luxury,  always  ready  to 
fee  conquered,  as  soon  as  attacked,  and  enslaved  as  soon  as 
invaded ;  and  so  far  from  subduing  Rome,  that  people  were 
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cyen  too  efieminate  to  maintain  a  form  oi  gorernment  over 
themselves. 

The  barbarous  nations,  which  lay  north  of  the  empire^ 
were  indeed  numerous  and  warlike ;  but  diey  could  not  sub- 
due the  Romans,  till  they  had  learned  of  them  the  art  of 
war.  And  the  power  of  Rome,  under  the  emperors^  lay 
chiefly  in  the  noithem  provinces,  where  it  was  most  needed. 
As  we  have  already  said,  sixteen  or  twenty  legions  generally 
lay  bordering  upon  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  1  he  barbarians, 
in  these  times,  were  generally  poorly  clothed  and  fed,  and 
had  few  arms,  and  litde  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  Their 
invasions  were  like  those  of  a  hungry  lion,  whom  fierce  ap- 
petite impels  to  rush  on  the  point  of  the  spear,  in  order  to 
seize  fiis  prey ;  and  their  chief  difficulty  was  want  of  union. 
Their  tribes  were  composed  of  warlike,  fierce,  impetuous 
,  spirits ;  but  they  were  unsettled,  barbarous,  roving,  inde- 
pendent, and  jealous  of  the  power  of  their  chiefs,  as  weli  as 
tenacious  of  the  honor  of  their  tribes. 

Yet  the  nations  composing  the  Northern  Hive,*  could  not 
but  experience  a  gradual  improvement  Their  proximity  to 
a  great  and  enlightened  people,  with  whom  they  were  at 
perpetual  war,  their  strength  of  body,  their  intellectual  vigor, 
and  ambition  to  acquire  those  arts,  which  had  so  long  ren- 
dered the  Romans  invincible,  must,  in  time,  have  produced 
their  natural  and  unavoidable  efiects.  In  the  barbarian  ar- 
mies and  countries,  there  must  have  been  a  multitude  of 
Romans.  Numbers,  having  fled  from  justice,  or  induced  to 
rove,  from  disgust  at  tiieir  own  capricious  and  tyrannical 
government,  would  naturally  seek  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of 
Europe,  and  among  a  more  free  and  equitable  people.  Num- 
bers being  detained  there  would,  at  length,  yield  to  necessity, 
and  voluntarily  remain  in  a  land,  whither  they  had  been 
dragged  as  captives,  assimilating  by  degrees  to  its  customs 
and  habits. 

The  Gauls  and  Germans,  from  the  period  now  before  us, 
composed  the  strength  of  the  Roman  armies;  and  great 

*  The  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  sometimes  called  the 
J^'orthem  Hive,  from  the  vast  swarms  of  barbarians,  who,  from  time  to 
f  ime,  Iiave  issued  from  those  regions,  to  desolate  the  world.  ^  Some 
have  supposed  these  regions  to  have  been  anciently  crowded  with  in- 
habitants. But  tho  opinion  of  Robertson  is  much  more  rational,  that 
those  regions  were  anciently  less  populous  than  at  present ;  though  at 
present,  thev  are  less  populous,  than  other  parts  of  tho  continent. — Ed 
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numbers  of  these  nations,  whom  we  shall  indiscriminately 
call  the  Goths  and  Vandals  and  Huns,  were  now  admitted 
into  the  Roman  service,  either  as  legionaries  or  auxiliaries. 
Some  of  them  were  promoted  to  the  highest  stations,  both 
civil  and  military,  and  even  wore  the  imperial  diadem  and 
purple.  Many  of  these,  either  never  had,  or  else  lost,  all 
attacluoent  to  Home ;  and,  rejoining  their  countrymen,  car- 
ried and  diffused  among  them,  the  arts  of  war,  and  advanta- 
ges of  disciplined  valor. 

From  tiie  reig^n  of  Commodus,  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire,  history  presents  one  uniform  scene  of  dis- 
order, vice  and  misery.  We  have  almost  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  a  great  empire  going  rapidly  to  destruction  under 
the  influence  of  bad  government  A  very  few  of  the  em- 
perors, however, 'during  this  dreary  period,  were  both  able 
statesmen  and  commanders.  Had  it  been  their  fortune  to 
have  reigned  in  happier  times,  and  over  a  more  virtuous  peo- 
ple, their  administrations  would  have  done  more  important 
service  to  mankind.  But  their  hest  measures  and  greatest 
exertions,  seemed  only  to  have  the  effect  of  medicines  given 
to  the  sick  man,  after  his  disease  has  become  incurable. 
They  might  a  little  procrastinate,  but  could  not  prevent,  the 
moment  of  dissolution. 

About  the  year  of  Christ  267,  the  emperor  Valerian  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  when  no  less  than  nineteen 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  assumed  the  imperial 
purple,  with^  the  titles  of  Cesar,  and  Augustus ;  and  each  of 
them  endeavored  to  support  his  claims  and  titles  by  the 
sword.  There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  this  of  the 
extreme  wretchedness  of  those  times.  All  was  tumult,  war, 
distrust,  cruelty  and  the  most  sudden  and  bloody  revolutions. 

But  there  are  two  circumstances  in  the  period  of  history 
now  before  us,  which  merit  the  particular  attention  of  the 
reader,  viz.  tlie  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion 
throughout  the  empire,  by  means  of  the  conversion  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  sumamed  the  ChecU  ;  and  his  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  the  ancient  city 
Byzantium,  which  he  rebuilt,  and  called  Constcmtwcpie^  or 
the  City  of  Canatantine. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Chris- 
tian rdigion.  In  the  days  of  Constantine,  it  had  penetrated 
almost  every  part  of  the  empire.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
did  that  prince  declare  in  favor  of  it,  than  it  became  the 
religion  of  the  court,  the  capital,  and  soon,  of  the  empire 
18 
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itsejf.  This  was  truly  an  amazing  charige ;  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  ecclesiastical  history*  A 
meek  and  humble  religion,  unknown  to  the  world,  or  if 
known,  despised  and  persecuted,  set  on  foot  by  a  few  obscure 
persons  in  Judea,  and  propagated  only  by  the  force  of  ration- 
al conviction,  spread  and  prevailed  against  all  opposition ; 
overturned  the  altars  and  silenced  the  oracles  of  the  heathen ; 
and  at  last,  through  hosts  of  prejudices,  fortified  by  antiqui- 
ty, and  sanctioned  by  universal  custom,  made  its  way  to  the 
throne  of  the  Cesars.  It  was  like  a  "  itone  cut  out  ol  a 
mountain  without  hands,  becoming  a  great  mountain  and  fill- 
ing the  whole  earth." 

There  are  various  accounts  given,  and  various  opinions 
formed,  concerning  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Whether 
his  mind  was  swayed  by  the  power  of  truth,  or  by  temporal, 
political  and  interested  motives,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It 
IS  related,  and  believed  by  some,  that  his  conversion  was  mi- 
raculous. They  say,  that  he  saw  in  ^e  heavens  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  with  this  inscription  in  radiant  letters,  Touto  Nikoy 
i.  e.  Bij  tkis  conquer;  and  that  upon  this,  he  immediately 
embraced  Christianity.  His  life  and  conduct  were  by  no 
means  eminent  for  Christian  virtue ;  nor  was  he  wholly  free 
from  crimes  of  the  deepest  die. 

From  this  period,  the  Christian  church  was  loaded  with 
honor,  wealth  and  power ;  nor  did  her  virtue  ever  sustain 
a  severer  trial.  The  chief  dignitaries  of  the  empire  could 
scarcely  do  less,  than  imitate  their  master ;  and  Christianity 
soon  became  a  necessary  qualification  for  public  office.  The 
church  now  no  longer  appeared  in  her  ancient  simplicity  and 
purity ;  lords  and  princes  were  among  her  converts ;  and  she 
was  dressed  in  robes  of  state.  Her  ceremonies  were  in- 
creased ;  her  forms  of  worship  were  loaded  with  pomp  and 
SJ>lendor ;  her  doctrines  were  intermingled  with  the  sense- 
less jargon  of  a  philosophy,  equally  absurd  and  vain ;  and  the 
way  seemed  prepared,  not  only  for  the  decay  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  morality,  but  of  every  science,  which  distin- 
guishes civilized  from  savage  nations. 

After  various  wars  and  competitions,  Constantine,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  320,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. He  certainly  did  whatever  could  be  done,  by  an 
accomplished  general  and  statesman,  toward  restoring  the 
empire  to  its  ancient  glory.  But,  alas!  he  did  not  reign 
over  the  ancient  Romans.  His  people  had  been  often  defeat- 
^-d,  humbled,  enslaved,  and  trampled  in  the  dust     The  true 
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Roman  spirit  was  long  since  utterly  extinguished ;  and,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  observe,  Italy  itself  was  filled  with  a 
mighty  heterogeneous  mass  of  population,  of  no  fixed  char- 
acter. His  strong  genius,  for  a  moment,  sustained,  but  could 
not  ultimately  save,  the  falling  fabric. 

The  ambition  of  Constantine  gave  a  more  fatal  blow  to 
the  Roman  empire,  than  even  the  vices  of  Commodus.  To 
secure  to  himself  a  glory  equal  with  that  of  Romulus,  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  changing  the  seat  of  empire.  The 
place,  upon  which  he  pitched  as  a  new  capital,  to  immor- 
talize his  name,  was  indeed  well  chosen.  The  ancient  city 
of  Byzantium  enjoyed  the  finest  port  in  the  worid,  on  the 
strait  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which  communicates  with 
those  inland  seas,  whose  shores  are  formed  by  the  most  opu- 
lent and  delightful  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Thither 
Constantine  caused  the  wealth  of  the  empire  to  be  convey- 
ed ;  and  directly  a  new  and  splendid  city  arose,  which  was 
able  to  rival  ancient  Rome.  That  proud  capital,  so  loug  the 
mistress  of  empire,  suddenly  became  but  a  satellite,  and  was 
forsaken  of  honor,  wealth  and  glory ;  since  the  emperor,  and 
all  who  were  devoted  to  his  interest,  used  every  possible 
means  to  exalt  the  new  seat  of  empire. 

This  wound  was  deadly  and  incurable.  It  proved  fatal 
not  only  to  one  city,  but  to  the  Western  Empire.  Rome 
was  utterly  abandoned  by  Constantine.  Nor  was  it  much 
alleviated  under  his  successors,  among  whom,  a  permanent 
division  of  the  empire  taking  place,  Rome  and  Italy  fell  un- 
der the  government  of  a  series  of  weak,  miserable,  short-lived 
tyrants,  who  rose  by  conspiracy,  and  fell  by  murder,  in  rapid 
succession ;  till,  in  the  476th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Au- 
gustulus,  the  last  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was  conquered 
and  dethroned  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  who,  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  army  of  barbarians,  overrun  all  Italy, 
and  put  a  period  to  the  Western  Empire. 

Thus  ended  Rome,  after  having  stood  1229  years.  When 
we  consider  ^e  length  of  her  duration,  her  character,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  her  resources,  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  her  the  most  powerful  and  important  city, 
which  ever  existed,  and  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  first 
rank  of  cities.  But  if  this  remark  is  true  of  Rome  in  the 
times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  it  will  serve  to  awaken 
our  admiration,  when  we  consider,  that  Rome  survived  even 
this  shock ;  and,  as  though  she  was  destined  to  bear  rule,  from 
being  the  head  of  a  most  powerful  empire,  she  soon  became 
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the  he^d  of  an  eodesiastiea]  instittition  not  less  powerfiiL 
She  spread  her  wing  over  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  They 
trembled  at  her  m^odates.  She  deposed  monarchs  at  her 
pleasure,  trampled  on  crowns  and  sceptres,  and,  for  ten  cen- 
turies, exerted  the  most  despotic  sovereignty.  She  is  even 
to  this  day,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world. 

[Athens  and  Corinth  tmder  the  Ronuuu. — ^After  the  Roman 
power  was  permanently  established  in  Greece,  no  cities  but 
Athens  and  Corinth  were  sufficiently  distinguished  to  merit 
particular  attention.  AUiens  revolted  from  the  Romans,  in 
the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war ;  but  was  reduced  by  Sylla, 
who  burned  the  Pirsus  and  defaced  the  city  and  suburbs. 
The  civil  war  between  Cesar  and  Pompey  soon  followed ;  in 
which  they  sided  with  Pompey.  Here  they  were  unfortu- 
nate ;  for  Cesar  conquered.  But  Cesar  did  not  treat  them 
as  Sylla  had  done.  With  that  clemency,  which  made  so 
amiable  a  part  of  his  character,  he  dismissed  them  with  a 
fine  allusion  to  their  illustrious  ancestors;  saying,  that  he 
^Mired  the  living,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.  Cesar  likewise 
rebuilt  the  city  of  Corinth,  which,  had  lain  desolate  ever  since 
its  destructicm  by  the  savage  Mummius. 

The  Athenians  afterwards  sided  with  Brutus  and  Cassius 
against  Augustus ;  and  erected  the  statues  of  these  republi- 
cans near  diose  of  their  ovm  ancient  deliverers,  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton.  But  they  were  still  unfortunate ;  for  their 
enemies  triumphed. 

At  this  time  the  city  was  manifestly  declining,  on  account 
of  the  Romans  having  fixed  the  seat  of  their  government 
at  Corinth.  The  literary  fame  of  Athens,  howe\'er,  did  not 
then  decline.  When  the  apostle  Paul  visited  that  city,  it 
was  full  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  orators,  j^ainter^ 
statuaries,  and  young  persons  who  came  to  learn  philosophy 
and  the  arts.  But  this  sort  of  people  being  generally  .very 
idle,  were  great  talkers,  and  had  an  insatiable  curiosity. 
This  account  is  corroborated  by  Luke :  ^^  All  the  Athenians 
and  strangers  who  were  there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  It  is 
said,  there  were  more  imagies  in  Athens,  than  in  all  Greece 
besides,  and  that  they  worshipped  the  gods  more  than  all 
the  rest  of  Greece.  Well,  therefore,  might  Paul  tell  the 
Areopagites,  that  he  perceived  they  were  in  all  things  too 
superstitious,  or  extremely  religious.  His  eloquent  aiddress 
before  that  venerable  council  will  be  found  in  Acts  xviL 
Though  the  apostle's  success  was  small  at  that  time,  the 
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seedft  were  probably  sotttered,  wbich  afterwards  produeed  an 
abundant  barvest ;  for  in  the  next  century,  there  was  a  diurch 
there,  remarkable  for  its  order. 

Paul  next  visited  Corinth^  where  he  resided  about  eighteen 
months.  This  city  was  admirably  situated  for  commerce, 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  On  the  east  side,  was  the  port  of 
Cenchrea,  which  received  the  merchandise  of  Asia,  by  the 
Saronic  gulf;  and  on  the  west  side,  the  port  of  Lecheum 
received  the  merchandise  of  Italy,  Gaid  and  Spain,  by  the 
Grissean  gulf.  The  inhabitants  were  very  dissolute  as  well 
as  very  learned.  Public  prostitution  formed  a  part  of  their 
religion ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  temple  of  Venus  maintained 
no  less  than  a  thousand  women  of  abandoned  character. 
Riches  produced  luxury ;  and  luxury  a  total  corruption  of 
manners.  And  yet  even  in  Corinth,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  prevailed  over  the  universal  corruption ;  and  a  Chris- 
tian church  was  founded.  The  arts,  sciences  and  literature 
*ong  continued  to  flourish  here. 

Under  the  mild  empire  of  Trajan,  the  Athenians  retained 
iheir  fondness  for  the  moniunents  of  sculpture;  as  Pliny 
mentions,  that  in  his  time  the  city  was  adorned  with  no  less 
than  three  thousand  statues.  In  Adrian,  they  found  a  gene- 
rous benefactor.  He  bestowed  upon  them  new  privileges ; 
and  the  city  under  his  influence,  reflected  a  fiaint  ray  of  its 
former  glory.  His  successors,  Ajitoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,were  likewise  benefactors. 

It  is  related,  that  Constantine,  when  emperor,  gloried  in 
the  title  of  general  of  Athens  ;  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  on 
obtaining  from  that  people,  the  honor  of  a  statue  with  an 
inscription,  which  he  acknowledged  by  a  yearly  gratuity  of 
many  bushels  of  grain. 

In  the  time  of  Theodosius  I.  380  years  after  Christ,  the 
Goths  laid  waste  Thessaly  and  Epiros;  but  Theodore, 
general  of  the  Acheans,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  preserved 
die  cities  of  Greece  from  pillage,  and  the  inhabitants  from 
captivity. 

In  the  vear  410,  Alaric,  the  savage  plunderer  of  Italy, 
extended  his  conquests  to  Greece,  and  marked  his  steps  by 
ruin  and  devastation.  He  passed  the  strait  of  Thermopylae, 
from  which  the  Greeks,  unmindful,  or  perhaps  ignorant  dr 
the  disaster  of  Xerxes,  and  the  glory  of  Leonidas,  retired 
as  he  advanced.  As  soon  as  the  voice  of  his  herald  was 
heard  at  Athens,  the  descendants  of  those  heroes,  who  ^- 1 
conquered  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  (^ened  their  gates 
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The  iny&luable  productions  of  antiquity  were  removed;  the 
stately  and  magnificent  structures  converted  into  piles  of 
ruin ;  and  Athens  was  plundered  of  her  choicest  treasures. 
The  Peloponnesian  towns  were  overturned ;  and  Arcadia  and 
Lacedemon  laid  waste. 

After  this  event,  Athens  became  an  unimportant  place, 
and  continued  sunk  in  obscurity  for  a  series  of  ages.  We 
read  after  this,  that  the  cities  of  Greece  were  put  into  a 
state  of  defence  by  Justinian,  who,  in  the  sixm  century, 
repaired  the  walls  which  at  Corinth  had  been  subverted  by 
an  earthquake ;  and  at  Athens  and  in  Beotia,  were  impaired 
by  age.  Here  we  take  a  long  farewell  of  this  celebrated 
cit)'.] 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

BRIEF  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  COURSE  OP  EMPIRE,  FROM  THE 
FALL  OF  ROME  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  EMPIRE  OF 
CHARLEMAGNE,  CONTAINING  A  PERIOD  OF  THREE  HUNDRED 
AND  TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  period  of  darkness 
ensued,  equally  dreadful  for  its  length,  and  for  the  number 
and  greatness  of  its  calamities  upon  mankind.  To  trace 
the  history  of  those  times,  is  like  making  a  progress  through 
chaos,  amidst  upper,  nether  and  surrounding  darkness.  We 
will  first  notice  the  fortunes  of  Constantinople,  commonly 
called  the  Eastern^  and  in  late  periods  of  history,  the  Greek 
empire. 

The  successors  of  Constantine,  whom,  in  this  Compend, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  even  to  name,  were  more  for- 
tunate in  the  East,  than  in  the  West  The  numberless 
swarms  of  barbarians,  which,  in  these  times,  poured  down 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  generally  directed  their  course 
more  westwardly  and  inundated  France,  Spain,  Italy  and 
even  Africa.  The  empire  of  Constantinople  was  various 
in  its  extent :  sometimes  its  territories  were  very  extensive, 
and  at  others,  were  limited  almost  to  the  city  walls.  But 
mis  city  was  destined  to  enjoy  a  great  and  almost  peculiar 
felicity.  It  stood  unrified  and  unimpaired  through  all  the 
storms  and  revolutions  of  the  dark  ages.  It  was  never  taken 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  North  nor  of  the  East  It  was  even 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  rage  of  civil  war,  and  to 
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survive  for  many  ages,  to  triumph  over  the  vices  of  its  degen- 
erate  inhabitants ;  till,  at  length,  it  was  taken  by  Mahomet  II. 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  in  the  year  1463 — 9T7  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Godis. 

During  this  long  period,  the  reader  will  find  few  things 
in  the  history  of  Constantinople  worthy  of  very  particular 
notice.  That  empire  neither  abounded  in  heroes,  philoso- 
phers, poets,  orators,  nor  historians.  Yet  the  preservation 
of  that  one  city  to  so  late  a  period,  was  certainly  an  impor- 
tant link  in  the  chain  of  events,  which  restored  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  the 
crusaders,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  greatness  and 
splendor  of  Constantinople.  Her  final  subjugation  to 
the  Turks  appears  to  have  been  a  just  judgment  of  Prov- 
idence upon  her,  since,  though  bearing  the  Christian  name, 
she  almost  uniformly  carried  a  hostile  front  to  all  Christian 
powers,  made  more  wars  upon  them,  and  exercised  more 
animosity  towards  them,  than  she  did  towards  Pagans  or 
Mahometans. 

If  we  except  Constantinople,  the  whole  of  Europe,  from 
thp  fall  of  Rome  to  the  establishment  of  Charlemagne,  re- 
sembled a  troubled  ocean.  The  most  splendid  cities,  the 
most  populous  countries,  and  the  most  delightful  regions  of 
the  earth,  were  harassed  and  overwhelmed  with  ruin  and 
desolation.  We  naturally  first  turn  our  eyes  toward  Italy, 
whose  wretched  inhabitants  were  the  severest  sufferers  of 
all.  The  historians  of  those  times  say,  that  their  sufferings 
exceeded  all  conception ;  that  neither  pens  nor  pencils  can 
describe  the  barbarity,  the  rage  and  the  violence  of  their  sav- 
age conquerors.  All  their  effects  were  converted  into  plun- 
der ;  their  men  of  every  age  and  character  were  put  to  the 
sword,  or  dragged  into  slavery ;  their  women  subjected  to 
the  most  brutal  violeiice,  and  their  cities  and  villages  trap- 
ped in  flames. 

We  can  give  the  reader  no  juster  idea  of  the  miseries  of 
Rome,  than  by  noticing  to  him,  that  during  this  period,  that 
devoted  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  storm  five  times, 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years.  Those  northern  invaders, 
after  having  contjuered,  and  in  a  measure  destroyed,  the 
unwarlike  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  provinces,  fell  vrith 
fury  upon  one  another ;  and  several  gloomy  centuries  were 
wasted  away  in  the  horrors  of  the  most  bloody  and  desolat- 
ing wars.  The  Mediterranean  sea  did  not  secure  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa  from  those  terrible  invasions.     Ad 
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immcBse  b^de  of  Yandab  found  their  way  thither,  and  set* 
tied  in  those  fruitful  eountries.  But  their  setUement,  so  far 
from  taking  a  regular,  consistent  and  pacific  form,  remained 
a  perpetual  scourge,  and  accomplished  the  utter  ruin  of  these 
once  opulent  regions. 

Mankind,  in  those  unhappy  times,  seemed  utterly  lost  to 
all  ment^  improvement,  as  well  as  to  all  sense  of  humanity. 
For  several  ages  the  whole  human  race  scarcely  produced 
one  ornament,  or  could  boast  of  one  illustrious  character,  to 
illumine  the  universal  gloom,  or  to  cast  a  partial  beam  of 
light  through  the  intellectual  chaos ;  so  far  from  it,  that  those 
days  were  spent  in  destroying  the  noblest  works  of  art  and 
genius.  A  diligent  search  was  made  for  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  antiquity,  not  to  preserve  and  treasure  up, 
but  to  demolish,  to  bum,  and  to  destroy.  Nor  did  barbarians 
alone  pursue  the  work  of  destruction.  The  superstitions  of 
the  apostate  Christian  church,  in  too  many  instances,  lent 
their  aid  to  that  infernal  work. 

In  this  cursory  survey,  it  would  be  impossible  to  notice 
the  slight  shades  of  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  nume- 
rous provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  as  these  times 
produced  no  historians,  it  would  be  arrogance  to  attempt  to 
tell  the  reader  what  was  going  on,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  We  could  say  little  more,  than 
that  the  empire  of  China  stood  firm  in  its  strength,  having 
already  flourished  for  many  ages.  India  and  Persia  have 
been  subject  to  changes,  divisions  and  revolutions  from  time 
immemorial,  especially  the  former ;  and  the  Greek  writers 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  historians,  who  ever  wrote  correctly  the 
Persian  history.  It  was  but  partially  known  before,  and  has 
been  far  less  so  since,the  Augustan  age.  The  North  of  Eu- 
rope was  only  known  by  the  incredible  swarms  of  barbari- 
ans^hich  issued  from  it,  and  overwhelmed  the  civilized 
world.  Of  the  history  of  Arabia,  we  shall  soon  have  occa- 
sion to  speak ;  and  concerning  the  immense  interior  of  Asia, 
commonly  called  Tartary,  the  best  of  modem  geographers 
are  yet  almost  wholly  ignorant,  as  also  of  the  middle  regions 
of  Africa. 

The  island  of  Great  Britain  has  been  known  in  history, 
since  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Julius  Cesar.  The 
Britons  made  a  formidable  resistance  to  his  arms ;  and  were 
never  but  partially  conquered.  When  the  Roman  empire 
fell,  that  island  shared  in  the  general  calamities.  The 
British  called  over  to  their  aid  the  Saxons,  a  nation  from 
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Gkrmanj,  to  assist  them  against  the  fury  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  by  whom  they  were  invaded.  The  Saxons,  led  by 
Hengist  and  librsa,  two  powerful  chieftains,  readily  obeyed 
the  call,  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  came  over 
in  sach  numbers,  as  not  only  to  repel  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
but  to  conquer  and  enslave  the  Britons  themselves.  They 
therefore  settled  in  the  south  parts  of  the  island ;  and  at 
length  erected  themselves  into  seven  petty  but  independent 
kingdoms,  commonly  called  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  These 
were  at  length  united  into  one  government  by  Egbert,  who, 
about  the  year  800,  reigned  over  them  all,  and  founded  the 
English  monarchy.  This  brings  the  English  historv  to  the 
close  of  the  period,  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent chapter. 

Arabia  forms  the  southwest  comer  of  Asia.  It  is  a  tract 
»f  country  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  miles  square, 
ind  is  peninsulated  by  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  and  the 
Red  Sea  on  the  west.  This  great  country  is  supposed  to 
have  been  peopled  originally  by  the  family  of  Ishmael,  the 
son  of  Abraham. 

Of  Ishmael  it  was  foretold,  that  he  should  be  an  archer, 
and  that  his  hand  should  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  agdnst  him.  This  prediction  seems  to  have 
been  fully  accomplished  in  his  posterity.  The  Arabs  have 
ever  been  excelfent  horsemen  and  archers ;  formidable  with 
the  bow  and  lance ;  and  they  have  been  wild  men,  and  have 
dwelt  in  the  desert.  A  singular  circumstance  in  this  history, 
is,  that  they  have  never  been  conquered  or  subjugated  by 
any  nation,  although  it  has  been  attempted  successively  by 
Uie  Chal. leans,  the  Persians,  the  Romans  and,  in  late  ages, 
by  the  Turks. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  Arabia,  which  for  a  while  threatened  to  involve  i#  its 
fiames,  all  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  remarked  by  an  able  hi»- 
torian,  as  a  wonderful  synchronism,  that  the  very  same  year, 
in  which  the  Roman  pontiif  was  proclaimed  universal  bishop, 
Mahomet,  the  grand  impostor,  forged  the  Koran  in  a 
cave  at  Mecca.  The  usurpations  of  the  Romish  ^  * 
church  were  then  complete ;  the  beast  was  at  his  full 
growth,  and  was  then  ready  t6  begin  his  reign.  It  would 
thence  seem  probable,  that  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
began,  and  will  end,  their  career  nearly  together. 

It  is  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  great  exploits  and 
ittonishing  elevation  of  some  men,  are  to  be  set  down  to  the 
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account  of  their  extraordinary  natural  endowments,  or  to  a 
favorable  coincidence  of  events  in  the  world,  around  thenu 
Mahomet,  from  an  obscure  parentage,  birth  afid  education, 
rose  to  a  height,  and  with  a  rapidity,  almost  without  a  parallel. 
From  the  occup^on  of  a  tradesman,  he  retired  to  a  cave  in 
Mecca,  where  he  pretended  he  had  frequent  interviews 
with  an  angel,  by  whose  assistance  and  direction,  he  wrote 
the  Koran  on  the  plate  hones  of  camels.  He,  at  length,  is- 
sued from  the  cave,  and  began  to  publish  his  mission  to  tlie 
people  of  Mecca.  A  storm  was  soon  raised  against  him, 
and  he  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  This  flight,  the  Ma- 
hometans call  the  Hegira;  and  regard  it  as  their  grand 
epoch ;  as  we  do  the  birth  of  Christ  The  followers  of 
Mahomet  soon  became  numerous.  He  subdued,  or  rather 
revolutionized,  his  native  country,  and,  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
neighboring  countries.  His  religion  spread  with  his  armif, 
and  was  embraced,  wherever  he  conquered. 

The  Saracens,  as  Mahomet^s  followers  were  called,  aAer 
nis  death,  still  pursued  their  conquests ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  all  the  West  of  Asia,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  the 
South  of  Europe,  were  overrun  by  this  dreadful  inundation ; 
which,  if  possible,  was  more  bloody  and  exterminating,  than 
that  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  A  final  stop,  however,  was 
put  to  the  progress  of  the  Saracens  in  Europe  by  Charles 
Martel;  who  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  between 
Tours  and  Poitiers,  killing,  it  is  said,  370,000  in  one  day. 
This 'battle  was  fou^t  in  the  year  734. 

Mahomet  declared  himself  to  be  the  prophet  of  God,  sent 
into  the  world,  to  enlighten  and  reform  mankind ;  and  that 
he  was  clothed  with  greater  light  and  pojirers,  than  either 
Moses  or  Christ  His  doctrines  and  morality  were  drawn 
from  such  sources,  as  would  hest  suit  the  prejudices,  and  ol>- 
tain«currency  among  the  nations  whom  he  conquered.  They 
were  extracted  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures, 
from  oriental  traditions,  from  legendary  trash  of  the  rabbies, 
and  indeed  from  the  inventive  genius  of  Mahomet  him- 
self, whose  knowledge  of  mankmd  enabled  him  to  fore* 
see,  how  they  might  easiest  be  led  and  governed.  He 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  universality  of  his  provi- 
dence, or,  rather,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Fatalist 

His  scheme  of  morality  allowed  the  full  indulgence  of 
the  passions,  b^g  exactly  suited  to  the  most  depraved 
mind ;  and  he  so  managed  the  affairs  of  a  future  state,  that 
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tliey  could  have  no  influence  in  favor  of  virtue,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  vice. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  that  he  relied  on  the  natural 
disposition  of  men  for  the  ultimate  success  of  his  doctrines ; 
but  his  main  arguments,  for  their  propagation,  were  fire  and 
sword. 

The  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  general,  as  to  their  extent 
and  boundaries,  seem  to  have  been  parcelled  out  by  acci- 
dent, or  more  properly  by  nature.  Spain  is  marked  out  by 
oceans  and  mountains;  France,  by  oceans,  mountains  and 
rivers;  Grermany  and  Italy,  in  like  manner.  As  early  as 
the  period  under  consideration,  some  remote  vestiges  may 
be  discovered  of  the  present  European  establishments. 
Early  in  the  sixth  century,  Clovis  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  French  monarchy ;  at  which  time,  the  rage  of  emigra- 
tion by  nations  had  generally  subsided ;  either  because  the 
wilds  of  Europe  had  poured  forth  all  their  daring  spirits,  or 
because  a  general  repletion  of  the  southern  provinces  had 
rendered  a  kind  of  reflux  necessary.  No  part  of  Europe 
had  oftener  been  traversed  and  ransacked,  than  France; 
but  as  they  found  less  plunder  there,  they  generally  pushed 
forward  to  other  countries.  The  Franks  at  length  made  a 
settlement  there,  after  having  driven  out  and  destroyed 
several  Gothic  nations,  who  had  previously  dispossessed  the 
Romans  and  ancient  Gauls.  From  the  Franks,  the  country 
is  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  name  France.  The  Franks, 
after  maintaining  long  and  bloody  wars  with  subse- 
quent  invaders  for  several  ages,  at  length  found  them-  ^^' 
selves  united  by  a  more  regular  form  of  government 
under  Clovis,  who  is  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  first  dynas- 
ty of  French  monarchs. 

During  the  period  before  us,  the  face  of  Europe  was 
changed,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  the  Gothic  and 
Saracen  irruptions.  The  first  care  of  these  barbarous 
invaders  was  to  destroy  and  forever  to  obliterate  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  institutions,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
tries, which  they  subdued.  A  far  more  difficult  task  was 
to  maintain  their  acquisitions  agsdnst  subsequent  invaders ; 
for  the  North  of  Europe,  like  an  immense  storehouse  of 
nations^poured  forth  innumerable  hordes,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. Tnese  were  equally  hostile  to  each  other,  and  knew 
nothing  but  to  make  war — ^to  kill  and  ravage,  wherever 
they  came.  Whether  it  was  owing,  however,  to  the  soft- 
ening influence  of  mild  climates,  combined  with  the  scatter- 
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ed  rajs  of  science,  humanity  and  ordcTi  which  had  escaped 
the  overwhelming  flood  of  darkness;  or  whether  to  the 
imperceptible  influence  of  various  unknown  causes  upon 
individuals,  the  people  in  the  South  and  .West  of  Europe,' 
instead  of  unking  wto  a  savase  state,  began,  in  the  sixth 
century,  to  assume  a  regular  lorm  of  government,  which, 
though  bad  in  itself,  yet,  under  the  influence  of  a  natural 
course  of  causes,  ultimately  led  on  to  the  present  state  of 
Europe. 

The  northern  barbarians  entertained  a  high  sense  of 
freedom ;  and  each  of  them  considered  himself  as  entitled 
to  a  liberal  share  of  whatever  his  tribe  should  conquer. 
Each  great  chieftain,  therefore,  granted  out  and  divided  the 
conquered  lands  to  the  high  officers  next  to  himself,  and 
they  subdivided  the  same  among  their  followers  or  vassals ; 
under  this  express  condition,  that  each  man  should  do  mili- 
tary service  a  certain  part  of  his  time  to  his  immediate 
lord ;  and  that  each  lord  or  great  vassal  of  the  court  should 
also  do  military  service  to  the  grand  chieftain  or  king. 
This  division  of  property,  which  prevailed  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  was  grounded  wholly  on  military  policy.  It  be- 
came, in  fact,  the  only  organized  system  of  defence  for 
several  centuries,  and  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Feudal 
System. 

This  system  of  property,  government  and  war,  although 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  happy  change  from  a  direful 
plunge  of  the  human  species  into  anarchy,  and  all  the  deg- 
radations of  a  savage  state,  yet  was  radically  defective,  and 
certainly  conduced  to  protract  the  ages  of  darkness.  Still, 
however,  it  left  room  for  the  slow  operation  of  causes, 
which  would  naturally  correct,  improve  and  elevate  the 
human  mind,  and  which  would,  at  length,  originate  other 
causes,  far  more  efficient  and  rapid  in  rending  the  veil  of 
darkness,  and  once  more  ushering  the  nations  into  the  light 
of  science  and  civility.  Those  who  would  see  this  subject 
ImnrUed  with  great  elegance  and  perspicuity,  may  find  it  in 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Robertson^s  History  of  Charles  V. 
We  shall  here  only  observe,  that  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  middle  order  was  the  grand  defect  of  the  Feudal  Sys- 
tem. The  great  lords  held  the  power  of  life  and  deatiii 
over  their  own  subjects ;  and  also  the  right  of  making  war 
in  their  own  defence.  Of  course,  if  with  such  an  extent  of 
prerogative,  they  confederated,  they  always  outweighed 
the  Jung     If  they  were  at  war  vrith  each  other,  which  was 
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often  the  case,  the  king  had  no  control  over  them ;  because 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  raise  or  command  an  army 
without  their  assistance.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  were  tied;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
lowest  order  were  little  better  than  abject  slayes  to  their  im- 
mediate  governors. 

The  feudal  governments  were  at  no  great  remove  from 
the  very  worst  of  oligarchies.  The  want  of  power  in  the 
prince,  and  the  force  of  the  nation  being  so  divided,  render- 
ed them  weak  against  invasion.  This  weakness  was  in- 
creased by  the  jealousy  and  turbulence  of  the  great  lords, 
who  frequently  occasioned  civil  wars,  and  at  length  reduced 
them  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  from  which  they  could  onlj  be 
recovered  and  reunited  by  union,  and  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
mon danger. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fluctuating  waves  of  war,  revolution 
and  anarchy,  the  powerful  and  fortunate  genius  of  Charle- 
magne erected  a  new  empire  in  Europe;  which,  for  a 
moment,  bid  fair  to  cut  short  the  reign  of  darkness,  and 
re-establbh  those  institutions,  which  improve  and  adorn 
society.  His  dominion  comprehended  the  fairest  parts  of 
Europe,  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  me  ninth  century. 

But  as  nothing  can  be  more  uninteresting,  than  the  steril 
histories  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  the  dark  ages,  so, 
even  what  is  known  of  the  battles,  the  sieges,  the  victories, 
the  conquests,  the  elevation  and  the  grandeur  of  Charle- 
magne, will  be  little  more  improving  to  the  reader  of 
history,  than  to  tell  him  that  Charlemagne  was  a  soldier  of 
fortune ;  that  he  fought  bravely,  and  was  generally  victori- 
ous ;  in  a  word,  that  he  established  a  huge  empire,  consist- 
ing of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  crude  materials — incongru- 
ous, disjointed  members,  and  which  he  governed  for  several 
years,  not  by  any  regular  plan  of  civil  policy,  which  the  na- 
tions were  then  as  incapable  of  receiving,  as  of  organizing, 
but  by  a  strong  military  arm,  which  he  wielded  with  dexter- 
ity and  success ;  and  that,  when  he  expired,  his  empire  fell 
into  pieces. 

In  justice,  however,  to  this  great  monarch,  it  must  be 
noticed,  that  he  was  far  from  resembling  the  fierce,  cruel 
and  barbarous  chieftains  of  the  Goths  or  Saracens.  Instead 
of  deserving  the  title  of  Attila,  the  scourge  of  God^  and  the 
terror  of  »*^  ^^  ^  jnstly  celebrated  for  cultivating  the 
19 
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arts  of  peace ;  for  encooraging  men  of  learning  and  'vvisdom; 
and  for  promoting  various  important  civil  institutions. 

Perhaps,  but  for  him^  Europe  had  still  remained  under 
the  cloud  of  Gothic  ignorance.  He  merits  an  honorable  rank 
among  those  great  and  powerful  minds,  which  evinced  the 
possibility  of  checking  the  strong  current  of  the  times ;  and 
could  he  have  lived  and  reigned  for  a  century,  he  might  have 
raised  Europe  from  her  degraded  state.  But  time,  and  a 
lon;^  series  of  events,  could  only  mature  those  seeds  of  order 
and  virtue,  which  under  his  administration  began  to  vegetate 
but  which,  in  a  manner,  disappeared  with  him,  and  left  the 
world  in  still  palpable  darkness. 

And  here,  as  in  the  middle  watches  of  the  night,  we  shall 
close  the  first  volume  of  this  rapid  and  cursory  survev,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  repose  in  hope  of  a  fairer  morning.;  though 
a  morning  without  clouds  is  hs^y  to  be  expected  in  a  world, 
abounding  as  this  hitherto  has.  more  with  vice  than  with  vir* 
tue,  and  more  with  darkness  than  with  light 
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TO  THE  READER* 


In  the  preceding  volume,  we  have  atterapted  to  sketch 
the  great  line  of  history,  through  the  ancient  nations.  A 
similar  attempt  with  regard  to  the  modem,  and  on  the  same 
scale,  however  small  it  may  appear,  would  he  impracticable, 
without  extending  the  work  far  beyond  its  intended  limit 
The  reader  has  already  been  apprized,  that  methodical 
abridgment,  even  in  the  former  part  of  the  work,  was  not 
intended ;  much  less  will  it  be  in  the  subsequent 

As  we  approach  our  oWta  times,  the  subject  matter  of  his- 
tory becomes  so  copious,  that  its  very  outlme  would  fill  vol- 
umes ;  and  its  skeleton  could  not  be  accurately  drawn,  but 
iu  a  work  of  magnitude. 

In  passing  through  a  field  so  vnde  and  diversified,  we  shall 
be  able  only  to  suggest  some  of  the  principal  topics  of  histor- 
ical observation.  It  wUl  be  like  gliding  lightly  and  swiftly 
over  the  numberless  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  touching  only 
some  of  their  highest  tops.  Yet  our  selection  of  topics  has 
not  been  without  regard  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
reader.  It  is  feared,  that  the  rapidity  aud  general  nature  of 
the  narration,  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time,  will  chill  and  dis- 
gust the  mind.  But  we  apprehend  less  danger  from  this 
source,  than  from  a  strictly  chronological  form,  which  would 
exhibit  a  much  greater  number  of  facts,  but  without  combi- 
nation. 

In  our  choice  of  objects  to  present  to  the  experienced 
reader,  we  have  had  continual  reference  to  the  power  of  as* 
sociation,  and  have  endeavored  to  present  such  as  will  be 
most  likely  to  bring  to  remembrance  groups  of  ideas  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  were  once  fresh,  but  are  now  fading  in 
the  mind. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BRI£F  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OP  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
THE  NINTH  TO  THAT  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY,  CON- 
TAINING A  PERIOD  OF  SEVEN  HUNDRED  TEARS. 

The  bistoiy  of  Europe,  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  century, 
presents  the  following  important  particulars,  viz. — The  de- 
cay of  the  Feudal  System;  the  crusades;  the  revival  of 
commerce,  followed  by  that  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ; 
the  organization  and  establishment  of  several  European  pow- 
ers ;  the  origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the  Turks ;  and,  blended 
with  the  whole,  a  series  of  bloody  and  desolating  wars,  the 
offspring  of  depravity  and  ambition. 

During  the  period  now  before  us,  we  shall,  in  this  and  the 
following  chapters,  take  notice  of  such  leading  traits  of  char- 
acter and  such  events  only,  as  concern  Europe  in  general. 

In  a  former  chapter,  we  have  given  such  a  general  sketch 
of  the  Feudal  System,  as  was  judged  sufficient  in  that  place. 
We  shall,  however,  further  remark  here,  that  that  system 
not  only  opene'd  a  new  era  on  the  people  of  Europe,  but 
gave  to  the  various  wheels  of  society  a  momentum,  which 
still  influences  their  motions.  The  feudal  chieftains  acqub- 
ed  an  ascendency,  especially  in  property,  which  still  contin- 
ues to  mark  the  grades  in  society ;  and  though  the  feudal 
tenures  have  gradually  melted  away,  and  given  place  to  a 
more  civic  form,  especially  in  England,  yet  the  ancient  grants 
of  lands  marked  out  certain  channels,  in  which  property  must 
for  a  long  time  continue  to  flow. 

The  Feudal  System  may  be  defined,  the  granting  of  lands 
to  certain  persons,  in  consideration  of  military  services. 
At  what  time,  or  in  what  place,  this  custom  originated,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  it 
was  rather  the  accidental  result  of  the  state  of  society  and 
property,  which  succeeded  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  barbarians.  But  others,  among  whom  judge 
Blaekstone  is  the  chief,  allirm  it  to  have  been  among  the 
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ancient  customs  of  the  North  of  Europe,  as  early  as  the 
times  of  Julius  Cesar.  We  shall  leave  this  inquiry  to  be 
pursued  by  such,  as  have  leisure  and  inclination. 

This  system  gave  a  direction  to  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
prevalent  among  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of 
Rome,  with  which  the  ancients  were  never  acquainted. 
This  was  fully  displayed  in  the  institutions  of  chivalry  and 
knight-errantry.  The  general  object  of  those  institutions, 
appears  to  have  been,  the  promotion  and  defence  of  integ- 
rity, honor,  virtue,  innocence  and  merit  in  general.  They 
often,  indeed,  awakened  too  keen  a  sense  of  injiuy,  and 
thirst  for  revenge,  and  of  course  terminated  in  blood ;  but 
they  certainly  led  the  way  to  that  refinement  of  sensibility, 
which  is  the  chief  ornament  of  civilization.  To  those 
institutions  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed,  the  merit  of 
raising  the  female  sex  to  that  rank,  which  they  ought  to 
hold  as  rational  beings  and  members  of  society;  and  of 
securing  to  them  that  treatment — that  protection  and  respect, 
whicli  are  due  to  their  softness,  their  delicacy  and  their  su- 
perior sensibility. 

The  raising  of  the  female  sex  to  the  rank  and  estimation 
they  now  hold,  in  the  politer  nations,  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  events  recorded  in 
civil  history.  Though  it  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  chiv- 
alry and  knight-errantry,  yet  the  truth  probably  is,  that  its 
origin  may  be  traced  to  a  deeper  cause.  The  people  of 
the  North  of  Europe  had  very  early  broken  loose  from  the 
inebriating  manners,  and  despotic  governments  of  Asia,  and 
had,  of  course,  never  imbibed  their  maxims,  but  retained  a 
strong  sense  of  the  native  independence,  liberty  and  equality 
of  men.  Those  original  notions,  when  refined  a  littie  by  the 
influence  of  wealth  and  learning,  enkindled  a  spirit  of  gal- 
lantry and  personal  honor. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  carried  men  to  all  lengths  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  honor,  or  of  that  of  the  ladies,  whose 
protection  they  had  avowed.  They  would  run  all  hazards, 
dangers  and  difficulties,  encounter  all  hardships,  or  face  deatli 
in  every  form. 

Those  principles  and  passions,  when  ameliorated  by  the 
lapse  of  ages — ^^vhen  restrained  by  the  influence  of  enlight- 
ened morality  and  salutary  laws,  form  some  of  the  noblest 
traits  in  the  human  character.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  look 
back  into  those  barbarous  times,  and  see  the  seeds  of  order 
and  improvement,  even  among  the  Croths  and  Vaadals« 
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wfaicl)  shoidd  one  day  spring  up,  and  £ar  traosc^id  the  refine- 
ments of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  conquerors  of  Rome,  we 
generally  and  justly  style  barbarians ;  but  they  were,  in  many 
essential  respects,  less  barbarous,  than  the  Romans  whom 
they  conquered.  They  had  more  justice  and  integrity,  and 
more  of  every  manly  virtue.  They  were  far  less  depraved  in 
their  morals ;  and  possessed  minds  at  least  capable  of  im- 
provement 

Another  custom,  which  was  the  genuine  growth  of  the 
Feudal  System,  and  which  obtained  an  extensive  influence 
through  Europe,  was  the  trial  by  duel — the  most  unreasona- 
ble and  extraordinary  practice,  which,  perhi^s,  ever  existed 
among  men  under  the  form  of  justice  and  legality. 

The  decision  of  causes  by  duel  became  so  creditable 
and  so  common,  that  even  actions  of  debt  were  decided  by 
it.  All  possible  disputes,  which  required  the  intervention 
of  law,  were  settled  in  open  court  by  single  combat  The 
person  who  failed  was  considered  as  having  lost  his  cause, 
by  an  act,  that  was  providential  and  divine.  The  evils  and 
calamities  of  this  practice  were  very  great  In  those  times, 
quarrels  and  controversies  were  frequent,  and  litigations  in- 
cessant; and  the  whole  world,  even  in  times  of  peace,  was 
overspread  with  slaughter,  mourning  and  distress.  Those 
capricious  trials  were,  at  every  step,  liable  to  take  a  turn, 
which  strongly  marks  the  licentious  freedom  of  the  times ; 
for  even  the  judge  on  the  bench  was  liable  to  be  challenged 
for  his  sentence,  or  an  advocate  or  witness  at  the  bar,  for  his 
advice  or  testimony.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
judge  to  be  challenged  on  account  of  his  decision,  Uie  advd- 
cate,  for  his  counsel,  the  witness,  for  his  testimony,  and  even 
the  friends  of  one  party  or  the  other,  for  their  countenance  on 
the  occasion.  But  a  case  far  more  common  than  this,  was, 
that  very  often,  previous  to  the  day  of  trial,  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  the  witness  or  the  judge,  >va$  assassinated.  Those 
were  times  of  cruelty,  of  darkness  and  misery.  There  is 
great  reason  for  gratitude  to  that  all-powerful,  overruling 
Providence,  which  determined,  that  mankind  should  see 
Tiappier  days. 

The  revival  of  commerce  was  one  of  the  natural  con- 
sequences, resulting  from  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  enterprise 
prevalent  in  the  Feudal  System.  The  ancient  nations 
generally  regarded  every  species  of  traffic,  as  attaching  to 
itself  a  certain  kind  of  ignominy  and  degradation  unworthy 
of  nobility.     But  that  reproach  was  wholly  wiped  away  in 
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arts  of  peace ;  for  encouraging  men  of  learning  and  wisdom; 
and  for  promoting  various  important  civil  institutions. 

Perhaps,  but  for  him,  Europe  had  still  remained  under 
the  cloud  of  Gothic  ignorance.  He  merits  an  honorable  rank 
among  those  great  and  powerfbl  minds,  which  evinced  the 
possibility  of  checking  the  strong  current  of  the  times ;  and 
could  he  have  lived  and  reigned  for  a  century,  he  might  have 
raised  Europe  from  her  degraded  state.  But  time,  and  a 
lon^  series  of  events,  could  only  mature  those  seeds  of  order 
and  virtue,  which  under  his  administration  began  to  vegetate 
but  which,  in  a  manner,  disappeared  with  him,  and  left  the 
worid  in  still  palpable  darkness. 

And  here,  as  in  the  middle  watches  of  the  night,  we  shall 
close  the  first  volume  of  this  rapid  and  cursory  survev,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  repose  in  hope  of  a  fairer  morning.;  though 
a  morning  without  clouds  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  world, 
abounding  as  this  hitherto  has.  more  with  vice  than  \^ith  vir- 
tue, and  more  with  darkness  tnau  with  light 
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TO  THE  READER* 


In  the  preceding  volume,  we  have  attempted  to  sketch 
the  great  line  of  history,  through  the  ancient  nations.  A 
similar  attempt  with  regard  to  the  modem,  and  on  the  same 
scale,  however  small  it  may  appear,  would  be  impracticable, 
without  extending  the  work  far  beyond  its  intended  limit 
The  reader  has  already  been  apprized,  that  methodical 
abridgment,  even  in  the  former  part  of  the  work,  was  not 
intended ;  much  less  will  it  be  in  the  subsequent 

As  we  approach  our  ow^  times,  the  subject  matter  of  his- 
tory becomes  so  copious,  that  its  very  outlme  would  fill  vol- 
times ;  and  its  skeleton  could  not  be  accurately  drawn,  but 
in  a  work  of  magnitude. 

In  passing  through  a  field  so  wide  and  diversified,  we  shall 
be  able  only  to  suggest  some  of  the  principal  topics  of  histor- 
ical observation.  It  will  be  like  gliding  lightly  and  swiftly 
over  the  numberless  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  touching  only 
some  of  their  highest  tops.  Yet  our  selection  of  topics  has 
not  been  without  regard  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
reader.  It  is  feared,  that  the  rapidity  aiid  general  nature  of 
the  narration,  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time,  vnl\  chill  and  dis- 
gust the  mind.  But  we  apprehend  less  danger  from  this 
source,  than  from  a  strictly  chronological  form,  which  would 
exhibit  a  much  greater  number  of  facts,  but  without  combi- 
nation. 

In  our  choice  of  objects  to  present  to  the  experienced 
reader,  we  have  had  continual  reference  to  the  power  of  as- 
sociation, and  have  endeavored  to  present  such  as  will  be 
most  likely  to  bring  to  remembrance  groups  of  ideas  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  were  once  fresh,  but  are  now  fading  in 
the  mind. 
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Baldwin,  eari  of  Flandens  on  thellirone  of  die  Greek  en^re. 
Tfie  fanuly  of  Baldwin  held  their  empty  title  for  nearly  60 
years,  when  it  was  wrested  fW>^i  them  by  the  Greek  emperors 
of  Nice. 

This  will  account  for  ^  fact,  that  Flanders  and  the 
adjacent  countries  led  the  way  in  the  revival  of  letters. 
Constantinople,  it  is  probable,  c(mtained  the  most  valuable  and 
precious  remains  of  antiqui^,  which  had  been  there  collected 
by  the  great  Constantine  and  his  successors.  The  enter 
prise  of  the  crusaders  spread  over  Europe  whatever  informa- 
tion they  gained  in  their  traveb  ;  and,  as  Constantinople  was 
their  place  of  general  rendezvous,  the  light,  refinement  and 
science  derived  from  thence,  were,  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries,  during  whidi  the  crusades  lasted,  diffused  through 
£urope« 

In  fine,  the  crusades  gave  a  general  concussion  to  the 
public  mind,  which  forever  shook  off  the  tyranny  of  many 
barbarous  customs ;  and  broke  the  long  and  deadly  slumbers 
of  ignorance,  whose  narcotic  influence  on  men's  minds  is 
always  in  proportion  to  its  nature  and  extent  By  pro- 
moting national  and  social  intercourse,  they  tended  power- 
fully to  melt  away  the  prejudices,  and  assimilate  the  minds 
of  men.  As  they  had  a  union  of  object,  they  would  naturally 
impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  power,  practicability, 
and  good  policy  of  combinations  and  extensive  alliances. 
As  they  passed  through  cmmtries  far  more  cultivated,  more 
enterprising  and  more  opulent,  than  their  own,  they  could 
not  but  draw  instructive  comparisons,  and  must  naturally 
wish  to  imitate  those,  whose  wisdom  and  industry  had 
secured  to  them  prosperity  and  power.  By  all  these  means, 
the  eyes  of  mankind  were  opened,  and  many  nations  of  tho 
earth  received,  at  the  same  time,  important  lessons  of  in- 
struction— the  genius  of  Europe  was  roused,  and  stood  ready 
to  explore  tho  avenues  of  knowledge,  and  to  trace  the  intri- 
cate paths,  which  lead  to  more  extensive  fields  of  light  and 
improvement. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

VIEW   OP   EUROPE    CONTINUED. THE    OTTOMAN   TURKS. 

ABOUT  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  a  new  power 
fti  which  first  made  progress  in  Asia,  and  at  length  became 


die  terror  of  al]  Europe.  We  haye  spoken  partieidari7,  in 
l!he  former  part  of  this  Gompend,  of  the  kmptioDs  of  the 
Scythians  from.the  interior  ports  of  Asia.  A  wariike  tribe, 
sprung  fh)m  this  prolific  fountain,  hadior  some  time  Wested 
the  countries  of  fV^estem  Asia,  and  at  length  were  established 
in  Bithynia.  Othoman  appeared  at  their  head,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  dynasty  of  most  wariike  and-powerfol  princes. 
He  flourished  about  the  year  1229.  In  no  part  of  the  annak 
of  history,  do  we  find  a  braver,  more  politic,  or  fortunate  race 
of  monarchs,  tiian  that  of  Othoman,  or  Othman.  They  sel- 
dom ^ed  to  unite  bravery  with  prudence,  or  good  fortune 
with  enterprise.  In  Asia  and  Africa,  their  conquests  were 
co-extensive  with  the  empire  of  Rome ;  nor  would  they  have 
fallen  short  in  Europe,  but  for  the  int^rvealion  of  unexpected 
causes. 

Othman  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Orchanes;  he  by 
Amurath  I. ;  and  he  by  Bajazet  I.  Aminuth  I.  led  a  great 
army  over  the  Hellespont,  and  invaded  £urope.  After 
making  various  conquests,  he  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire 
at  Adrianople.  Amurath  established  the  janizaries,  pen- 
haps  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  corps,  the  most  per- 
fectly trained  to  the  art  of  war,  and  the  ablest  and  most  to 
be  relied  on  in  the  day  of  battle,  of  any  ever  known.  In 
the  history  of  the  Turks,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  for  several 
centuries,  ^e  succeeding  monarch  outdid  his  predecessor. 
The  son  generally  excelled  the  father  in  energy,  policy, 
grandeur  of  schemes,  and  felicity  of  execution.  This  re- 
mark will  in  a  good  measure  apply,  till  the  reign  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent^  who  raised  the  Turkish  empire  to  its  zemth 
of  glory.  It  was  not  so  with  the  emperors  of  Rome,  but 
often  the  reverse. 

Bajazet,  the  son  of  Amurath,  was  a  very  great  generaL 
He  was  impetuous  as  a  thunderbolt,  yet  of  cool  and  thou^t- 
ful  courage.  He  possessed  the  craft  and  policy  of  negotia- 
tion, together  with  the  powers  of  compuldon.  The  Tm-kish 
armies  in  his  time  were  distinguished  for  dieir  numbers  and 

cipline.     Bajazet  generally  commanded  from  tiiree  to  five 

dred  thousand  men;  but  the  flower  of  his  army  was 
50,000  janizaries.  With  such  a  force  no  power  in  Europe 
could  have  resisted  him ;  and  he  had  matured  every  plan  for 
extinguishing  the  Greek  empire  in  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople. But  Providence  had  raised  up  a  power,  before  which 
this  haughty  conqueror  must  fall»  in  the  midst  of  his  pride, 
prosperity  and  glory. 
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Tameiktte  was,  by  inheritance,  prince  of  a  Tartar  clan. 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  mind  citable  of  forming 
and  executing  the  grandest  enterprises.  He  early  showed 
that  superiority  in  t^ouncil  and  in  action,  which  raised  him 
to  the  high  station  of  cham  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars.  His 
capital  was  Samareand.  He  soon,  by  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  his  administration,  drew  to  his  standard  innn* 
merable  Tartar  tribes,  and  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire  of  Genghis  Khan.  Inflamed  by  the  glory  of  that 
great  conqueror,  he  invaded  and  subdued  India,  extending 
his  empire  to  the  eastern  ocean.  From  the  conquest  ol 
India,  he  had  just  returned,  enridied^with  spoils  of  immense 
vahie,  when  ambassadors  arrived  at  his  court  from  the  em* 
peror  of  Constantinople,  whose  capital  was  now  besieged, 
and.  from  various  other  Christian  princes,  already  expelled 
fom  their  dominions.  These  ambassadors  implored  the  aid 
of  Tamerlane  against  the  haughty  Turk,  who  threatened  the 
jonquest  of  all  £urope. 

The  mighty  Tartar  immediately  despatched  a  herald  to 
Bajazet,  desiring  to  know  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  and 
offering  to  mediate  between  him  and  the  Greek  emperor. 
Bajazet,  whom  no  power  could  intimidate,  returned  a 
naughty  and  indignant  answer ;  upon  which  Tameriane 
marched  against  bun,  it  is  commonly  said,  at  the  head  of  a 
miUion  of  men,  A.  D.  1402.  All  £urope  stood  paralyzed 
for  a  moment  at  the  expected  shock ;  and  dreading  every 
thing  if  the  Turks  should  prevail.  They  came  to  a  general 
battle  near  Angora,  about  two  hundred  miles  £.  S.  £«  of 
Constantinople.  Perhaps  a  greater  battle  has  not  been  fought 
in  modern  times.  £ach  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  most  con- 
summate maimer,  according  to  the  tactics  of  the  times. 
Fiffy  thousand  janizaries,  in  a  solid  column,  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  Turkish  army,  at  the  head  of  which  Bajazet 
fought  on  foot. 

Tameriane,  in  the  morning,  drew  up  the  flower  of  hia 
immense  force,  under  the  command  of  his  ablest  officers ; 
and  directed  them  to  commence  the  action  while  he  loo 
ed  on  as  a  spectator,  and  stood  ready  to  send  neces 
reinforcements  from  time  to  time.  He  had  previousl; 
announced  to  Bajazet,  that  he  might  expect  to  meet 
khn  in  battle;  when  he  should  see  the  green  flag  dis- 
played. 

The  first  shook  was  tremendous ;  and  the  ensuing  con- 
vict   truly   dreadful.      The    Tartar   lords    reminded    their 
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soldiers  of  the  glory  of  G^eng^  Khan  aad  <^  the  conquest 
of  India. 


<c 


Long  UnM  in  eyen  scale,  the  baltle  buog.** 


At  length,  howoTor,  tin  wings  of  the  Ttiridsh  army  began 
to  give  way,  borne  down  by  the  alBM>9t  infinite  foree  of  the 
Tartar  cavaby  and  mfantry,  who  fought  with  asloiushing  rage 
and  fury.  Tamerlane,  perceiving  the  moment  of  advantage, 
despatched  ten  thousand  horse  and  as  many  foot,  to  sustain 
the  wasting  ardor  of  the  battle. 

The  Turkbh  army  were  generally  defeated,  aispersed, 
or  cut  to  pieces,  except  the  janisaries,  who,  anunated  by 
the  presence  and  exanq)le  of  their  gallant  monardi,  seemed 
to  defy  all  mortal  prowess.  They  stood  firm  like  a  rock, 
which,  unmoved,  sustains  the  surging  billows.  This  formi- 
dable force,  composed  of  troops  of  known  superiority,  and 
(ed  by  the  Turkish  sultan,  who  fought  with  prodigious  valor, 
still  held  the  fortune  of  the  field  dod[>tful ;  when  Tamerlane 
was  seen  advancing  under  the  green  flag,  at  the  head  of 
50,000  chosen  cavalry,  the  splendid  guards  of  the  conqueror 
of  the  East  At  that  moment,  the  battle  was  renewed, 
and  the  janizaries,  now  nearly  surrounded,  fought  with 
amazing  bravery  around  the  person  of  their  long.  But  they 
were  overwhelmed  as  with  an  irresistible  torrent ;  and  Ba- 
jazet,  contraiy  to  his  own  determination,  was  taken  alive, 
with  many  of  his  guards. 

It  is  related  by  some  historians,  that  Tamerlane  demanded 
of  Bajazet,  when  brought  before  him,  ynhaX  he  would  have 
done  with  him,  provided  fortune  had  declared  in  his  favour. 
The  captive  monarch  sternly  and  haughtily  replied,  '<  I 
would  have  put  you  into  an  iron  cage,  and  carried  you  for  a 
show  all  over  my  kingdom."  "  The  same,"  said  Tamer- 
lane, <*  shall  be  done  to  yourself;"  and  it  was  accordingly 
done  without  delay. 

Tamerlane,  having  rescued  the  Gre^  emperor,  and- 
freed  Europe  from  immediate  danger,  by  humbling  the 
Turkish  power,  returned  into  Asia;  and,  subduing  Syria 
nd  Palestine,  proceeded  to  Egypt*  and  Persia,  returning 
after  a  period  of  eight  years  to  Samareand,  tte>ugh  the 
middle  countries  of  Asia.  He  is  represented  as  a  prince  of 
great  moderation  and  self  command,  and  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  temper.  He  was  adored  and  almost  deified  by  his 
subjects.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous;  and  his 
dominions  are  thought  to  have  been  nearly  as  extensive, 
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ttg  tSbxme  of  RustfWy  oomprehiBiidiag  a  considerable  pottkm  of 
tho  known  world.  The  emperor  of  Hindostan  claims  direct 
descent  from  Tamerlane,  whose  lineal  descendants  also  led 
the  Tartars  in  the  conquest  of  China.  They,  of  consequence, 
now  possoas  the  tbronee  of  China  and  India,  and  govern  a 
third  pari  of  the  human  speciee. 

The  Tartars  interfered  no  more  with  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  but  left  them  gradually  to  recover  from  so  deep 
a  wound.  Nor  were  the  Chnstian  princes  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  favorable  opportunity  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  so  formidable  a  foe.  Sol3inaiwI.  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Bajaaet,  derived  courage  and  fortitude  from  hi^ 
fadier's  misfortune ;  and  coUecting  the  shattered  remains 
of  4us  force,  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which 
was  able  to  keep  die  field.  So  severe  a  check  of  the 
Turks,  however,  protracted  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
for  nearly  a  century.  Solyman  was  succeeded  by  Ma« 
homet  I. ;  he,  by  Amurath  II. ;  and  he,  by  Mahomet  the 
Great.  This  prince  took  Constantinople  in  the  year  1453  ; 
which  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  all  Greece.  The 
Turks,  under  the  succeeding  reigns,  became  the  most 
formidable  power  in  Europe,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  A.  D.  1526,  after  subduing  Hungary,  and 
carrying  off  200,000  prisoners,  that  great  prince  advanced 
into  Austria,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  But  on  the  approach 
of  Charles  Y.  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  he  raised  the 
siege,  and  retired  into  his  own  dominions,  doubtless  remem- 
bering the  fate  of  Bajazet.  This  however,  carries  us 
beyond  the  period,  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter. 

As  die  brevity  of  this  Compend  will  not  allow,  us  to  enter 
again  particularly  on  the  Turkish  history ;  before  we  dismiss 
that  article,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  a  few  things,  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  this  chapter.  There  was  probably 
never  another  race  of  monarchs  of  equal  abilities  for  war 
with  the  Ottoman  race,  as  far  as  to  the  reign  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  They  were  certainly  great  in  the  art  of  govem- 
uig  a  turbulent  and  licentious  race  of  men,  as  well  at  home^tk 
or  in  times  of  peace,  as  in  the  field  of  baUle.  And,  what 
is  matter  of  the  hig^iest  admiration,  every  succeeding  reign 
seemed  to  eclipse  the  former ;  and  the  deeds  of  the  father 
were  forgotten  in  the  superior  exploits  of  the  son.  Ma 
homet  the  Great,  who  took  Constantinople,  is  universally 
allowed    to    have  been  »  most  politio  and  accomplished 
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Vfnn&e  t»  wdl  as  the  greatest  commander  of  his  time, 
but  the  greatest  of  the  Turiush  emperors  was  Solymaa 
the  Magnificent.  In  him  were  combinsd  the  first  ((kialities 
of  the  soldier  and  statesman.  He  was  fierce  and  furious  as 
Bajazet,  and  artfiil  and  cmd  as  Mahomet  the  Great ;  be- 
sides which,  he  displaced  a  grandeur  and  dignity  of  mind» 
which  no  Turk  ever  did  before  or  afler  him.  In  his  reign, 
the  Turkish  empire  gained  its  utmost  height  of  power  and 
glory;  and  though  his  successors  cannot  generally  be 
styled  weak  princes,  yet  the  empire  has  ever  since  expe- 
rienced a  uniform  and  progressive  decline;  and,  it  has 
been  thou^t,  would,  one  day,  fall  before  the  power  of 
Russia* 

Notwithstanding  the  great  abilities  of  the  Turkish  em- 
perors, it  must  bo  confessed,  that  their  characters  were 
extromety  unlovely,  even  to  a  man ;  all  their  good  quali« 
ties  beii^  deeply  shaded  with  cruelty,  and  stained  widi 
blood.  They  commonly  ascended  the  Uirone,  through  the 
blood  of  their  nearest  relations ;  and  we  may  apply  to  them 
the  strong  metaphor,  applied  to  Simeon  and  Levi  by 
their  father  Jacob ;  LtsirumenU  of  crueUy  01%  in  tJuir  habi" 
iaUon. 

There  is  no  nation  more  uniform  in  their  character,  than 
the  Turks.  In  mind,  they  seem  morose,  melancholy,  mis- 
trustful, and  of  course,  in  their  manners,  cold,  distant  and 
repulsive.  Nor  do  they  vary  from  this  character,  though 
dwelling,  as  tl^y  have  so  long,  in  those  mild  and  pleasant 
countrie."*,  wluch  it  might  be  tibought,  would  naturally  tend 
to  render  their  dispositions  more  cheerful,  aod  their  manners 
more  gentle  and  engaging.  It  is  a  painful  reflection,  that 
those  very  countries,  where  the  ancient  Greeks  carried  lite- 
rature and  philosophy  to  such  perfection,  are  now  inhabited 
by  some  of  the  most  stupid  and  ugly  of  the  human  race. 
One  would  be  ready  to  wish,  that  so  gloomy  and  dirty  a  race 
were  expeUcd  from  Europe,  and  that  some  nation  capable  of 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  country,  would  take  pos- 
session of  it. 

The  word,  Tarh,  it  is  said,  signifies  a  wanderer^  or  banish^ 
edHiuzn*  Some  writers  have  conjectured  that  the  Turks 
are  descendants  of  the  Jews,  or  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel. 
From  whatever  source  they  sprung,  they  erected  a  mighty 
fabric  of  power  and  dominion;  and  could  the  course  of 
empire  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  through  states  and 
kingdoms,  it  would  pass  through  Turkey ;  since  there  was 
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certamljr  a  time,  when  the  Turks  were  the  most  powerfiil 
nation  in  Europe,  and  if  we  except  China,  peihaps  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

THE     SAME     CONTINUED. — IMPORTANT     DISCOVERIES     AND 

IMPROVEMiNTS. 

AS  the  crusades  eflfected  a  general  change  of  character  m 
Europe,  they  in  fact  laid  the  foundation  for  the  dawn  of  that 
grand  epoch,  commonly  called  the  Revival  of  Letters,  The 
crusades  had  in  some  measure,  loosened  the  fetters  of  the 
Feudal  System,  and  diffused  a  spirit  of  enterprise  through 
Europe,  when  commerce,  which  had  long  been  h'mited  to 
Italy,  began  to  move  northward,  along  the  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  the  towns,  which  after- 
wards formed  the  body  of  the  celebrated  HanaeaHc  League^ 
began  to  grow  famous  in  Europe. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  the  crusades  had 
ceased,  and  all  the  Christian  acquisitions  in  Asia  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  wheels  of  commerce 
had  just  begun  to  move,  and  numberiess  enterprises  and 
improvements  were  yet  in  a  state  of  embryo,  when  a  disco*^ 
very  was  made  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial and  literary  world.  The  difficulty  and  danger  of 
voyages  at  sea,  had,  from  the  earliest  ages,  operated  as  a 
powerful  impediment  to  navigation.  It  frequently  hap«- 
pened,  that  a  long  continued  obscuration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  stormy  seasons,  was  attended  with  the  most 
dreadful  consequences  to  whole  fleets,  which  were  driven 
on  shore,  without  any  possible  means  of  foreseeing  or 
avoiding  the  danger.  The  invention  of  the  Mariner's 
Compass,  in  a  great  measure  remedied  these  evils.  In  the 
year  1300,  the  magnetic  power  to  give  polarity  to  iron, 
was  discovered  to  be  of  importance  in  navigation  ;  and  a 
compass  was  constructed,  ndiich,  at  all  times,  would  in- 
stantly refer  the  pilot  to  any  point  or  course,  he  wished  to 
know.  This  truly  great  aad  wonderful  discovery  was 
made  by  Goya,  at  Venice ;  and  may  serve  to  give  mankind 
a  just  idea  of  the  supereminence  of  the  Venetians,  in  naval 
affiurs.  Columbus,  in  his  adventurous  vo3rage  of  discovery, 
6rBt  perceived  the  variation  of  the  compass.     This  irregu 
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j&nty^  tbouj^  arising  from  unknown  oauBeSy  la  founds  how* 
ever,  to  be  reducible  to  fluch  established  laws,  as  not  much 
to  lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument. 

Upon  this  discovery,  innumerable  difficulties  attending  na^ 
vigation  vanished ;  and  the  fearless  mariner  tmversed  the 
main  oceans,  under  a  surer  guide,  than  a  transient  view  of 
the  sun  or  stars.  The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compasa 
was  attended  with  vast  consequences  to  mankind.  It  opened 
innumerable  sources  of  communication,  intelligence,  and 
improvement ;  and  was  a  grand  epoch  to  all  commercial 
nations.  In  short,  it  gave  a  new  face  to  the  old  world,  and 
brouf^t  a  new  world  to  light* 

If  the  mariner's  compass  formed  a  new  and  ^rand  era  m 
navigation,  an  invention  took  place  in  the  following  century, 
A.  D.  1441,  of  still  greater  importance  in  the  Lterary  world- 
and  of  more  extensive  influence  in  the  revival  of  letteis, 
viz.  the  ART  OF  PRINTING.  Before  this  wonderful  inr'^^o- 
tion,  books  were  scarce,  and  bore  an  exorbitant  price. 
They  could  only  be  multiplied  by  the  slow  and  painful  ope- 
tation  of  copying  one  after  another ;  and  poor  and  laboring 
people  could  neither  purchase,  nor  transcribe  them.  But 
printing  Kiultiplied  books  beycmd  calculation,  and  reduced 
their  price  in  equal  proportion ;  so  that  the  world  is  now 
full  of  books ;  and  the  printing  of  the  most  useful  and 
elegant  productions  of  genius,  costs  but  a  little  more  than 
the  blank  paper.  By  these  means,  useful  learning  began  to 
be  generally  diflused  through  Europe.  From  remote  anti- 
quity, a  certain  mode  of  block  printing  has  been  known  and 
practised  among  die  Chinese ;  but  which  bears  Uttle  resem- 
blance to  that  important  art  discovered  in  modem  Eu- 
rope, from  which  benefits  of  such  magnitude  have  p^'r---  to 
mankind. 

In  connexion  with  the  first  mode  of  printing,  if  we  con- 
sider the  valuable  improvement  of  the  stereotype,  in  which 
all  the  letters  are  correctly  formed  on  the  face  of  cae 
solid  plate,  and  there  remain  unalterable,  we  cannot  but 
be  filled  with  admiration.  The  invention  of  printing  is 
entitled  to  an  honor  second  to  none,  but  that  of  alphabetic 
writing. 

The  perfection  of  the  naval  system,  and  the  extensive 
multiplicatioQ  of  books,  have  given  a  proportional  difiiision 
of  light  and  improvement  through  many  nations.  There 
seem  to  be  but  two  more  grand  improvements  necessary, 
in  order  to  pUice  mankind  on  that  footing  for  progress  in 
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reason,  philosophy  and  Tirtue,  which  their  exalted  powota 
and  faculties  and  immortal  naturesi  demand.  These  are 
miiversal  peace,  and  a  universal  language. 

1.'  Universal  peace.  Although  this  idea  is  commonly  re- 
ceived by  Christians  as  a  matter  of  faithy  and  by  manj  others 
as  a  groundless  &eory,  jet  it  seems  capable  of  defooce  on 
the  principles  of  reason. 

It  is  generally  said,  that  «  man  wants  but  to  understand 
lus  own  interest,  in  order  to  pursue  it*  And  nothing  ia 
more  certahi,  than  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  need  only  to 
understand  their  true  interest,  in  order  to  revolt  from  the 
idea  of  war,  with  utter  abhorrence.  Look  over  the  his- 
tory of  wars  and  see  for  whose  benefit  thoy  have  been 
undertaken  and  carried  on.  They  have  been  generally 
waged,  to  gratify  the  passion,  and  carried  on  to  support  the 
thrones,  of  the  most  barbarous  and  detestable  t3Tants.  Read 
the  history  of  Alexander's  wars.  For  what  did  his  soldiers 
undei^o  intolerable  hardships  and  indescribable  dangers, 
out  to  gratify  his  insatiable  ambition  1  When  such  as  es- 
caped carnage,  had  answered  his  purposes,  covered  with 
scars,  and  disabled  by  toils,  they  wore  cast  off,  as  a  worn  out 
shoe,  or  tattered  garment,  and  consigned  to  obli\;on.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  most  other  great  conquerors.  It  mayi 
indeed,  be  urged,  that  war  furnishes  employment  for  men. 
So  does  robbery,  and  almost  every  other  species  of  crime. 
And  ought  such  a  reflection  as  this,  to  lie  against  Divine 
Providence  1  Can  we,  for  a  moment,  surmbe,  that  men  are 
thrown  into  such  a  con<Hlion  here  on  earth,  as  to  have  no 
other  means  of  subsistence,  than  schemes  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  each  other?  God  forbid  I  This  argum^it,  in  favor 
of  war,  is  an  insult  upon  the  Creator,  who  has  said,  Tkou 
shaU  not  kill.  It  is  also  sometimes  said,  that  war  is  neces- 
sary to  diminish  population ;  and  that  otherwise  the  world 
would  not  hold  or  support  mankind.  Must  then  mankind 
become  worse  than  wild  beasts,  and  cruel  as  devUs,  in  <M'der 
to  disburthen  tiie  world  of  its  supernumerary  inhabitants, 
and  thin  the  ranks  of  society? 

Ho  who  has  made  man  and  given  him  the  earth  for  his 
habitation,  intended  it  for  his  support,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  could  peace  become  permanent  and  universal, 
the  arts  of  peace  would  so  flourish,  that  the  earth  would 

*  It  if  Tcrr  far  from  beinff  true,  that  men  have  generally  piL-«ued  their 
own  best  interest,  as  far  as  Uiey  have  understood  it. — Ed, 
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««pport  more  miflieins  tfuui  tl  now  does  tboosaods;  the 
irbole  earth  would,  at  length,  become  a  garden. 

Before  the  globe  shomd  acquire  more  inhabitants^  than 
k  could  support.  Almighty  Providence,  ever  at  hand,  and 
idl  whose  course  is  mariLod  with  equal  wisdom  and  benevo- 
Sence,  would  help  us  to  a  solution  of  this  difficulty,  in  a  way, 
of  which,  in  our  present  bewildered  sti^,  we  can  form  no 
conception. 

2.  The  plan  suggested  by  Leibnitz  and  many  others,  of 
a  universal  language,  or  as  some  have  styled  it,  a  language 
of  thoughts,  would  probably  result  from  universal  peaca 
To  the  hostility*  of  nations  may  be  reasonably  imputed,  in 
a  great  measure,  their  diversity  of  languages,  customs  ana 
mamiers.  Bv  these,  they  are  divided  as  by  walls  of  im* 
measurable  height,  and  kept  strangers  to  each  other. 
They  cherish  not  only  personal  animosities,  but  even  an 
aversion  to  each  other's  religion,  politics  and  learning. 
Could  the  veil  be  removed  from  human  reason,  and  the 
true  light  of  philosophy  ehine,  men  would  learn  to  respect 
one  another,  and  national  prejudices  would  vanish  awaj 
Then  also  the  prospects  of  pleasure  and  advantage,  resulto 
ing  from  a  more  intimate  union  between  nations,  woula 
produce  numberless  schemes  to  facilitate  a  communication, 
which  could  only  be  rendered  complete  and  universal,  by  a 
universal  language. 

That  there  will  be  a  written  language,  which  all  nations 
can  read  and  understand,  is,  in  fiict,  a  thing  fiur  more  proba- 
ble to  us,  than  it  can  be  to  a  savage,  who  never  heard  of  an 
alphabet,  or  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  we  call  reading  and 
writing.  But  what  characters  and  combinations  will  com- 
pose mat  language,  some  future  Cadmus  must  determine. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gradually  increasing  light  of  science, 
a  few  men,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  tear  off,  at  once,  the  palpable  veil  of  darkness  from 
men's  mmds ;  and  to  consiune,  in  a  moment,  the  mighty 
masses  of  wood,  hay  and  stubble,  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  been  heaping  upon  science,  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  names  of  Erasmus  and  Grotius  and  PufTendori 
merit  the  highest  honor  in  the  illustrious  list  of  the  fathers 
of  literature.  At  the  same  period,  Christopher  Columbus, 
a  native  of  Grenoa,  planned  and  executed  the  grandest 
enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  man.  From  his  knowledge 
of  the  figure  of  the  globe,  he  conjectured,  there  must  bo 

♦  Other  causes  hnv«  probably  haU  a  greater  influence  Uian  this. — EtL 
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a  balancing  continent,  to  operate  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
old  one. 

For  several  years,  Columbus  petitioned  the  courts  of 
Europe  in  vain*  At  length,  A.  D.  1492,  he  was  furnished 
with  a  small  squadron  of  ships  by  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
commissioned  to  go  and  seek  for  the  new  world  in  the  west- 
em  ocean.  Braving  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  sea,  and 
the  mutinies  of  his  more  boisterous  and  tempestuous  sailors, 
he  performed  ihe  adventurous  voyage,  and  discovered  Ame« 
rica*  The  gratitude  of  Spain  rewarded  his  services  with 
chains  and  a  dungeon ;  and  mankind,  to  mend  the  matter, 
have  called  the  quarter  of  the  gtobe,  virhich  he  discovered, 
afj«r  Americus,  a  Florentine  pilot — about  as  much  entitled 
to  that  honor  as  Bamfield  Carew,  king  of  the  gypsies,  or 
Taogrolipix  the  Turkish  chiefbiin. 

We  have  now  given  the  reader  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
causes,  which  raised  ^e  nations  of  £urope  into  a  state  of 
improvement  and  civilization,  afier  the  reign  of  darkness 
and  barbarity  for  so  many  ages.  It  now  only  remains  that 
we  consider  their  progress,  under  the  more  auspicious  influ- 
once  of  science,  morality  and  religion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BRIEF  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  EUROPE,  FROM 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE 
PRESENT  DAT. 

GERMANY. 

DURING  a  considerable  part  of  the  16th  century,  Europe 
was  governed  by  monarchs,  whose  uncommon  abilities 
enabled  them  to  improve  the  science  of  government. 
Charles  V.  Henry  VIII.  Francis  I.  and  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, were  then  actors  in  the  great  drama,  of  which  all 
Europe  was  the  stage  ;  and  each  succeeding  year  held  up 
new  scenes  to  the  politician,  historian  and  i^osopher. 

The  posterity  of  Charlemagne  held  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many for  a  hundred  years,  when  they  were  rejected  by  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  £)onrad,  duke  of  Fmneonia,  was 
elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Since  that  time,  the 
monarchy  has  been  elective.  Various  families  enjoyed  the 
dignity ;  and  the  empire  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars 
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wita  France,  with  the  northern  powers  of  Europe,  with 
the  pope,  or  with  the  Turks.  By  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror MaximiUan  in  1519,  the  German  throne,  at  that  time 
considered  as  the  first  among  the  royal  dignitaries  of  Eu- 
rope, was  become  vacant.  Two  candidates  of  very  different 
but  equally  powerful  claims,  sought  the  succession ;  Francis 
the  First,  king  of  France,  and  Charles,  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Low  Countries.  The  proximity  of  France  to  Germany, 
the  high  military  reputation  of  Francis,  the  interest  he  had 
with  several  electors,  and  his  cc^>acity  for  intrigue,  induced 
him  to  hope  for  success. 

Charles,  who  by  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne 
was  denominated  the  Fiflh,  was  descended  from  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  by  family  alliances  was  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  modem  times.  His  Father  was  Philip  the 
Handsome,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  son  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  The  paternal  grandmother  of  Charles  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and 
from  her  he  inherited  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  all 
the  Low  Countries.  His  mother  was  Joan,  the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  whose  right  he  inherited  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  and  South  America. 

These  powerful  rivals  endeavoured  to  substantiate  theil 
claims,  and  press  their  pretensions  by  various,  and  kidced, 
by  weighty  considerations.  The  known  abilities  of  Fran- 
cis, as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  had  already  spread  his  fame, 
and  added  terror  to  the  arms  of  France.  The  truly  vast 
resources  of  the  young  Spanish  monarch  seemed  to  point 
him  out,  as  the  proper  person  to  sustain  the  high  and 
important  charge  of  governing  and  defending  the  German 
empire.  But  Uie  electors,  jealous  of  the  French  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fearing  on  the  other,  tfie  extreme  youth  of 
Charles,  unanimously  determined  to  make  an  offer  of  the 
imperial  crown  to  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was 
siirnamed  the  Wise.  The  refusal  and  reply  of  that  mag- 
nanimous prince  on  so  interesting  an  occasion,  which  wc 
copy  from  RussePs  Modem  Europe,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
this  brief  sketch. 

"  In  thnes  of  tranquillity,"  said  Frederic,  "  we  wish  foi 
an  emperor,  who  has  no  power  to  invade  our  liberties. 
Times  of  danger  demand  one,  who  is  able  to  secure  oui 
safety.  The  Turkish  armies,  led  by  a  warlike  and  victorious 
monarch,  are  now  assembling;  they  are  ready  to  pour  in 
upon  Germany  with  a  vio!<nce  unknown  to  former  ages. 
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New  conjunctures  call  for  new  expedients.  The  imperial 
sceptre  must  be  committed  to  some  hand  more  powerful 
than  mine,  or  that  of  any  other  German  prince.  We  pos- 
sess neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor  authonty,  which 
might  enable  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy. 
Recourse  must  be  had,  in  this  exigency,  to  one  of  the  rival 
monarchs ;  each  of  them  can  bring  into  the  field  forces 
sufficient  for  our  defence.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain  is  ol 
German  extraction,  as  he  is  a  member  and  prince  of  the 
empire  by  the  territories  which  descend  to  him  from  his 
grandfather,  and  as  his  dominions  stretch  along  that  frontier, 
which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  his  claim,  in  mj 
opinion,  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  stranger  to  our  language, 
to  our  blood,  and  to  our  country." 

"  In  consequence  of  this  speech,"  continues  the  same 
author,  "  Charles  was  elected." 

As  we  now  have  before  us  by  far  the  most  important 
period  of  German  history,  we  shall  be  a  little  more  par- 
licnlsir  in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  This 
we  shall  do,  not  by  exhibiting  a  detail  of  events,  but  by 
stating  a  few  of  the  leading  objects,  which  are  presented  in 
the  histories  of  those  times.     And 

1.  The  first  object,  which  engages  the  attention  under 
this  reign,  is  the  nvolship  and  contention  between  Charles 
and  Francis.  Of  this  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel  to  be  found 
in  history.  Their  ambition  was  equal ;  and  the  resources 
and  abilities  of  each  were  very  great,  but  extremely  dif- 
ferent^ The  central  and  compact  situation  of  France  gave 
it  greatly  the  advantage  in  several  respects.  To  this  add, 
that  Francis  I.  was  not  only  an  accomplished  statesman,  but 
an  able  commander.  His  genius,  however,  both  civil  and 
military,  was  of  a  peculiar  cast ;  and  no  two  rivals  wese 
ever  more  completely  different.  He  was  brave,  active, 
energetic  and  impetuous ;  though  at  times  his  impetuosity 
betrayed  him  into  rashness.  He  manifested  greater  abilities 
ui  extricating  himself  from  difficulties,  mto  which  his  hasty, 
generous  and  credulous  temper  had  thrown  him,  than  his 
rival  did  in  gaining  advantages  over  him. 

Charles  was  gloomy,  plodding,  and  in  dissimulation,  sel- 
dom surpassed.  But  the  distance  of  Spain  and  Germany, 
the  two  vast  machines  he  had  to  manage  and  keep  in  order, 
and,  in  short,  the  distance  of  both  from  the  Low  Countries, 
and  of  the  latter  from  Austria,  consumed  his  time  and 
denied  him  the   celerity  necessaty  to  war  and  conquest 


Indeed  en  fi«  coxmidor  attentivelv  th  fSe&igusy  which 
Charles  accomplished  ia  a  long  and  splendid  reign,  they 
can  hardly  be^  allowed  to  be  answerable  to  the  greatness 
and  vigour  of  his  genius,  or  resources*  In  his  wars  with 
Francis,  he  generally  had  the  advantage ;  and  the  famous 
battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign, 
seemed  to  crown  his  good  fortune  in  the  entire  ruin  of  his 
antagonist. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1525,  the  imperial  guards  en- 
countered Francis  at  Pavia,  near  the  river  Po,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Milan.  The  French  army  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  king  himself  made  prisoner. 

Charles  having  his  rival  and  implacable  enemy  now  in  his 
power,  dictated  to  him  such  conditions  of  peace,  as  his  own 
haughty  and  crafly  policy  suggested.  These  conditions 
Francis  signed,  in  order  to  gain  his  liberty,  but  was  careful 
never  to  fulfi]. 

Though  the  vast  power  of  the  emperor  always  seemed  to 
give  him  the  upper  hand,  yet  Francis  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
le(\  his  kingdom  far  better  than  he  found  it ;  and,  indeed,  his 
able  and  vigorous  administration  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
elevaticm  of  France  to  that  sublime  height,  to  which  she  has 
since  risen. 

2.  The  second  leading  object  in  the  reign  of  Charies  Y. 
was  the  systematic  and  formidable  resistance  he  made  to  the 
Tuiiush  power ;  and  this  was  by  far  the  most  fortunate  cir« 
cumstance  of  his  reign.  The  Turks  had  become  truly  ter- 
rible to  all  Europe.  The  caption  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Greek  empire,  although  it  established  their 
dominion  over  the  finest  regions  of  the  globe,  swelled  their 
treasuries  with  incalculable  wealth,  and  gave  them  the  fuQcst 
enjoyment  of  imperial  magnificence  and  luxury,  neither 
abated  their  coun^ro,  activity,  nor  ambition.  Their  next  field 
of  glory  was  the  German  emphre  ;  and  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent, now  on  the  throne,  seemed  every  way  equal  to  the 
greatest  enterprise. 

Under  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  Turkish  power  gained 
its  utmost  height.  Solyman,  determining,  if  possible,  to 
excel  his  ancestors,  had  actually  planned  the  conquest  of 
Germany ;  and,  as  before  stated,  hod  reduced  Hungary  and 
laid  siege  to  Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  German  empire, 
llie  disposition  of  Charies  was  too  cool  and  contemplative 
to  delight  in  a  military  life.  The  present  call,  however, 
both  of  self-preservatiou  and  of  glory  was  indispensable. 
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Charles  appeared  at  the  heed  of  an  ormj  answerable  to  his 
own  greatness,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  adversary.  No 
force  so  formidable  had  been  brought  into  the  field  against 
the  Turks,  since  the  defeat  of  Bajazet  by  Tamerlane. 
These  armies  were  doubtless  composed  of  the  finest  troops 
in  the  world,  directed  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  that  under  the  immediate  eye  of  two  of  the  greatest 
monarchs. 

These  two  consummate  statesmen,  however,  saw  too 
clearly  the  consequences  of  hazarding  a  geiijeral  battle. 
They  already  had  too  much  to  risk ;  and,  from  the  event 
it  seems,  that  neither  of  them  wished  to  fight,  unless 
pressed  by  necessity  to  that  dangerous  measure.  On  the 
approach  therefore  of  the  imperial  army,  Solyman  prudently 
retired  into  his  own  dominions ;  nor  did  he  see  cause, 
during  the  life  of  Charles,  to  moke  a  similar  attempt  upon 
Germany. 

The  immense  fabric  of  power  and  policy,  which,  during 
Charles's  reign,  Germany  presented  to  the  Turks,  in  fact, 
lepressed  that  warlilce  nation,  and  their  military  spirit  seemed 
io  expire  with  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 

3.  Charles  Y.  was,  at  heart,  no  great  friend  to  religion, 
in  any  form,  especially  when  it  was  likely  to  interfere  with 
6is  favorite  schemes.  He  was  much  fonder  of  an  earthly, 
than  of  a  heavenly  kingdom.  This  consideration  presents 
another  important  trait  in  his  reign.  For  notwithstanding 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  it  is  probable  the  Reformation 
could  not  have  been  set  on  foot  in  any  other  reign,  with 
greater  or  equal  prospects  of  success.  Charles  had  no  idea 
of  adopting  any  new  religion,  nor  did  he  want  very  much 
of  the  old.  He  was,  therefore,  an  enemy  to  Luther  and  the 
Reformation,  of  which  Lufiier  was  the  instrument.  But  the 
vast  schemes  of  policy,  in  which  his  mind  was  engaged, 
led  him  no  room  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  suppression  of 
what  he  considered  as  a  religious  heresy.  He  therefore, 
for  a  considerable  time,  lefl  Luther  and  his  adherents  to  the 
censures  of  the  church,  which  he  well  knew  were  not  apt 
to  be  sparing,  especially  toward  those,  who  attackod  her 
corruptions. 

Luther  had  dared  to  erect  the  standard  of  rebdiiion 
against  the  sovereign  pontiff,  whose  claims  and  abuses  of 
spiritual  power  were  equally  enormous.  This  he  first  did 
by  exposing  the  wickedness  of  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
Long  before  this  period,  the  pope  had  claimed  the  power 
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and  right  of  pardoning  sin.  At  first  he  granted  remisaioo 
upon  confession  and  signs  of  repentanco ;  but  these  terms 
being  at  length  thought  too  cheap^  the  criminal  was  com- 
pell^  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution. 
From  sins  past,  the  transition,  byja  little  refinement,  was 
not  difficult  to  an  anticipation  of  forgiveness  of  sins  to  come. 
This,  as  may  readily  bo  supposed,  soon  became  an  impor- 
tant and  very  lucrative  traffic  to  the  church.  Indulgences 
to  commit  sin  were  actually  sold ;  and  men  would  so 
cheerfully  pay  their  money  for  this  article,  tliat  it  became 
a  principal  source  of  churchnre venue.  It  is  said  thac 
the  sale  of  indulgence  was  be^un  by  Urban  II.  in  order 
to  encourage  men  to  engage  m  the  crusades.  In  the 
times  of  Luther,  it  had  arisen  to  a  very  high  pitch ;  and 
the  various  provinces  and  departments  of  the  cluirch  were 
actually  farmed  out,  and  the  business  reduced  to  a  regular 
eyatenu 

From  censuring  this  practice,  which  for  the  enormity  of 
ta  wickedness  was  perhaps  never  surpassed,  Luther  pro- 
ceeded to  other  corruptions  of  Popery,  and  with  rapid 
course,  at  length  to  attack  the  whole  fabric  of  papal  power. 
The  popularity  of  his  talents  and  the  force  of  truth,  seemed 
to  aid  the  purposes  of  Providence  in  his  exertions.  His 
success  was  amazing.  Among  his  adherents  were  many 
persons  of  distinction,  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  the  empire,  particularly  die  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

Whilst  the  pope  was  endeavoring  by  the  terror  of  his 
spiritual  thunders,  to  subdue  Luther  and  his  followers,  and 
render  them  obedient  to  his  wiU,  the  emperor  was  deeply 
engaged  in  far  different  schemes  ;  intending,  however,  when 
he  should  have  leisure,  to  crush  the  Reformation,  at  a  blow. 
But  Charles  never  found  much  leisure  from  the  toils  and 
vexations  of  ambition ;  and  before  he  was  ready  to  second 
the  views  of  the  pope,  the  Reformation  had  taken  too  deep 
root  to  be  easily  extirpated. 

This  period  of  German  history  brings  to  light  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  characters  of  modem  times.  Maurice, 
marquis  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  formidable  resistance  to  the  power  of 
Charles  Y.  the  essential  service  he  gave  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  the  dissimulation  and  duplicity,  with  which  he 
accomplished  his  designs.  Having  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  Luther,  he  became  active  in  tl^  counsels  of  the  Protes- 
21* 
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tant  princes;  but  suddenly  changed  his  course,  and  entered 
into  the  measures  of  the  emperor,  for  suppressing  the  Refor- 
mation. This  new  coalition,  he  supported  with  a  high  hand, 
and,  after  the  fall  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  succeeded  to  that 
principality ;  at  the  same  time,  taking  d[ie  most  active  and 
e£foctual  measures  to  ruin  the  Protestant  cause,  which  now,  to 
all  appearance  became  desperate. 

After  having  gone  such  lengths,  as  to  gain  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  emperor,  he  again  suddenly  shifted  his  course, 
and  by  a  public  manifesto,  declared  himself  the  friend  of  the 
Reformation,  the  avenger  of  the  injiued  princes,  whom 
Charles  had  stripped  of  their  dominions,  anc  the  supporter  of 
the  ancient  Germanic  constitution*  At  the  same  time,  march- 
ing with  a  powerful  army  toward  Austria,  he  endeavored  to 
surprise  the  OQiperor,  as  he  lay  at  Inspruck  with  but  a  small 
force.  Charles  made  his  escape  over  the  Alps,  almost  un- 
attended. The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  the  fugitive 
monarch  was  obliged  to  ride  in  a  litter,  being  at  that  time 
afflicted  with  the  gout 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  histories  of  Germany 
for  a  detail  of  those  events,  which  compelled  the  emperor 
to  abandon  all  his  ambitious  projects.  He  found,  notwith- 
standing his  great  resources,  that  so  far  from  governing 
Europe,  he  could  not  even  govern  Germany  according  to 
his  desire.  A  short  time  after  this,  therefore,  at  the 
celebrated  peace  of  Passau,  Charles  fully  recognized  the 
claims  of  the  Protestants,  allowing  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  rehgion,  according  to  the  confession  of  Augsburgh ; 
and  the  government  of  Germany  recovered  the  state  in 
which  it  was  before  the  aggressions  of  Charles  Y.  But  the 
most  humbling  stroke,  which  he  received  from  Germany, 
was  the  refusal  of  the  electoral  college  to  secure  to  his  son 
Philip  the  imperial  crown;  which  being  given  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  the  eyes  of  that  powerful  and  ambitious 
prince  were  fully  opened,  and  ho  saw  the  object,  wilh 
which  he  had  long  flattered  himself,  of  a  mighty  and 
glorious  empire  in  his  own  lint;,  now  vanish  away,  as  a 
vain  illusion,  or  an  empty  dream.  An  empire,  like  those 
of  Cyrus,  Alexander  and  Cesar,  cannot  be  founded  by  Ihe 
force  of  civil  policy.  It  must  be  the  offspring  of  war  and 
conquest  As  a  statesman  Charles  was  great ;  but  among 
his  rivals  and  enemies,  he  found  nearly  his  match.  Henry 
Vni.  Leo  X.  Francis  I.  and  Solyman  tlie  Magnificent,  were, 
at  least  some  of  them,  not  much  liis  inferiors.     But  Maurice, 


a  man  who  rose  up,  as  it  were  under  his  shadow,  was  far  his 
superior  in  whatever  relates  to  an  accomplished  statesman. 
The  writer  of  the  History  of  Modem  Europe  makes  no  he- 
sitation to  assert,  that  "  perhaps  no  prince,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, ever  discovered  such  deep  political  sagacity  at  so  eariy 
a  period  of  life ;"  noir  indeed  are  there  any  known  reasons 
for  preferring  his  poUtical  to  his  militaiy  talents. 

Maurice,  having  ofiectually  humbled  Charles,  restored 
the  Germanic  constitution,  and  confirmed  the  religious 
liberties  of  Germany,  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  actors  m  the  great  drama  of  modem  Europe ; 
but  in  gaining  a  victory  over  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who 
had  for  some  time  infested  the  neighbouring  countries  with 
depredations,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  uiirty-second  year  of  his 
age. 

Divine  Providence,  when  it  determined  to  establish  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  saw  fit  to  preserve  the  life  of  Lu- 
ther in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  and  surrounded  with  dangers. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  three  of  the  most  illustrious  defen- 
ders of  Protestantism,  were  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  youth,  in 
the  commencement  of  their  career,  and  when  they  seemed 
able  to  accomplish  the  most  important  and  salutary  changes ; 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and 
Heniy  IV.  of  France. 

Charles  V.  govemed  the  most  extensive  empire  known 
in  history.*  It  comprehended  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Italy  and  territories  in  America  larger  than  all 
Europe.  Ilad  he  been  as  prone  to  war,  as  some  men  have 
been,  it  would  seem  as  though  his  empire  might  have  been 
universal.  Charles,  however,  in  the  fifly-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  astonished  Europe,  by  the  resignation  of  all  his  exten- 
sive dominions.  Cfreat  as  they  were,  he  probably  re- 
nounced them  in  disgust,  because  he  could  not  make  them 
greater.  Indeed  the  first  rivals  of  his  glory  were  no  more 
Henry  and  Francis,  his  youthful  competitors,  were  gono 
from  the  stage  of  action ;  his  favorite  schemes  were 
defeated,  and  forever  abandoned  ;  and  we  may  conjecture, 
that  he  sickened  at  the  unsubstantial  enjoyment  of  power 
and  dominion.  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus  in 
the  province  of  Estramadura  in  Spain,  where  he  sp'^nt  two 
or  Uiree  of  his  last  years  in  philosophical  s|>eculations, 
literary  pursuits,  r^iral  amusements  and  religious  devotions. 


The  Russian  empire  should  undoubtedly  be  rxcf ptcd. — K'L 
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But  no  force  of  resignation,  no  fonn  ot  reasoning  could 
reconcile  him  to  so  great  a  change ;  and  the  retrospect 
whether  of  scenes  of  grandeur  or  of  guilt,  whether  of  falla- 
cious hopes  or  blasted  ambition,  proved  a  canker  to  all  his 
enjoyments,  covered  him  with  melancholy,  and  hastened 
the  decay  of  his  health.  He  died,  A.  D.  155S,  in  the  fiflj- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  of  the  va- 
nity of  human  ambition. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  the  German  empire  seem- 
ed to  be  at  its  utmost  point  of  elevation,  and  was  able  to 
preserve  a  loHy  and  menacing  attitude  toward  the  neighbor- 
ing powers ;  so  that  even  the  greatest  of  all  the  Turkish 
monarchs  was  willing  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  Charles  T. 
rather  than  to  hazard  a  conflict  with  that  powerful  prince ;  as 
already  noticed. 

Perhaps  no  nation,  for  the  space  of  twenty  ce  aturies,  ever 
produced  more  good  soldiers,  or  underwent,  more  hard 
fighting,  than  the  Germans.  And  although  the  imperial 
dignity  of  Germany  has  been  regarded,  as  the  first  in  Eu- 
rope ;  yet  the  essential  defects,  interwoven  in  the  frame  and 
tonstitution  of  the  Germanic  body,  have  rendered  it  weak. 
And  liable  to  decay  and  dissolution.*  Since  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  its  importance  among  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe,  has,  for  the  most  part,  experienced  a  gradual 
decline.  • 

A  vacancy  in  the  imperial  throne  was  supplied  by  an  elec- 
toral college,  consisting  of  nine  electors,  viz.  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  the  Archbishop  of  Triers,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  the  Elector  of  Bohemia,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Elector  of  Palatine  and 
the  Elector  of  Hanover.  But  we  can  say  little  more  of  the 
Germanic  body,  in  this  place,  than  that  it  consisted  of  about 
300  petty  princes,  who  are  almost  independent  in  their  own 
dommions.  Many  of  those  princes  are  proud,  poor  and 
oppressive ;  and  their  subjects  are  servile,  stupid  and  sub- 
missive.    The  German  empire  is  a  vast  unwieldy  body, 


•  In  the  year  18QG,  Francit  II.  resigned  the  crown  of  the  German 
empire,  the  ancient  Germanic  body  was  dissolved,  and  serveral  Ger- 
man states  united,  denominating  themselves  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Of  this  Confederation,  Bonaparte  was  acknowledged  the 
head.  In  the  year  131&,  al\or  the  overtiirow  of  Bonaparte,  a  new 
onion  was  formea  among  the  states  of  Germany  under  the  title  ol 
tlie  Germanic  Confederation.  Tliis,  however,  appears  to  be  very 
different  from  the  former  union. — Ed, 
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more  kept  togetner  by  the  pressure  of  externa]  causes,  than 
by  any  internal  principle  of  union* 

Germany  has  produced  vast  numbers  of  learned  and 
ingenious  men.  In  useful  discoveries  and  inventions,  their 
plodding  and  apparently  heavy  genius,  has  perhaps  excelled 
that  of  eveiy  otl:^  nation  in  the  world.  But  it  is  ardently 
to  be  wbhed,  that  the  Grermans  had  a  better  govemmenti 
and  more  virtue.  It  is  evident,  that  essential  deficiencies 
in  these  important  respects,  have  long  been  undermining  their 
tottering  mbric,  and  have  at  last  brought  them  to  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

SPAIN. 


OF  the  history  of  Spain,  very  litde  notice  has  been  taken 
in  any  part  of  this  Compend.  When  ihe  Roman  empire  %11 
in  pieces,  the  Spaniards  were  left  to  struggle  with  their  uwn 
vices  and  depravity ;  and  a  hard  struggle  it  was.  Neither  its 
history  nor  geography  is  very  well  known,  even  to  the  present 
day.  The  Gothic  and  Saracen  invasions  both  essentially 
affected  Spain  ;  but  the  affairs  of  Spain  were  very  little  con- 
nected widi  those  of  Europe  in  general,  till  a  little  before  the 
reign  of  Charles  Y.  That  powerful  monarch,  inheriting  Spain 
in  the  ri^t  of  his  mother,  and  Germany  in  that  of  his  grand- 
father, long  meditated  the  ambitious  project  of  universal  em- 
pire ;  but  Providence  had  seated  on  the  thrones  of  the  other 
European  powers,  princes  capable  of  penetrating  and  bafBiiig 
all  his  designs. 

Charles  V.  after  having  for  many  years  involved  all 
Europe  in  war,  finding  his  ambition  hkely  to  fail  of  its 
ultimate  object,  abdicated  his  dominioxis  to  lus  son  Philip  II. 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Spain  and  the 
Low  Countries.  Philip  was  a  gloomy  bigot,  more  fit  for  a 
mendicant  than  a  legislator  or  for  a  monk  than  a  mo- 
narch ;  but  he  entered  on  his  public  career,  with  greater 
resources,  than  any  other  monarch  of  modem  times.  To 
render  his  reign  illustrious,  therefore,  by  some  grand 
exploit,  he  determined  on  the  project  of  conquering  Great 
Britain  ;  a  project,  ^^ch  has  often  originated  on  the  conti- 
nent. To  this  measure,  he  was  impelled  by  two  motives  ; 
first,  that  he  might  establish  his  own  power  and  fame  as  a 
conqueror ;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
church,  he  might  take  vengeance  on  an  apostate,  heretical 
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and  reprobate  nationi  who,  since  the  thne  of  Henry  Tin 
hod  rebelled  against  the  see  of  Rome. 

Philip,  having  determined  on  his  important  enterprise, 
made  u^  most  active  and  powerful  exertions.  The  ports  of 
Europe,  from  the  mouth  of  Uie  Elbe  to  the  Strait  of  Gu>raltar, 
resounded  with  naval  preparations.  At  length  a  fleet  was  put 
to  sea,  pompously  styled  the  InvineibU  ^rmadoy  of  size  ahnost 
sufficient  to  shaoe  the  British  Channel.  This  armada  carried 
not  only  a  great  army,  Uiought  sufficient  to  cany  off  England 
by  handfuls,  but  a  multitude  of  priests,  holy  fkthers,  confes- 
sors and  inquisitors ;  together  wim  a  court  of  inquisition  com- 
plete, with  all  sorts  of  engines  and  instruments  of  torture, 
belonging  to  that  hellish  tribunaL  With  these,  they  intended 
to  enter  upon  the  conversion  of  such  of  the  English  people, 
as  should  escape  the  sword. 

A.  D.  1588,  as  the  armada  approached,  they  were  met  by 
the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Lord  Howard  and 
Sir  Francis  Drake  ;  and  the  Spanish  ships  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  one  hundred  sail,  were  burnt,  simk,  or  taken.  The 
remnant  were  mostly  dispersed  and  lost  in  a  tempest ;  a  few 
»f  them  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape  round  the  north 
of  Scotland,  were  picked  up,  one  by  one,  or  wrecked  on^the 
shoals  of  the  Orkney  or  Hebride  islands. 

[The  Inquisition, — The  court  of  Inquisition  ^"as  foimded 
in  the  year  1204,  or  not  long  after  that  time.  1*0  Dominic 
de  Guzman,  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  the  erection  of  this 
extraordinary  court  is  commonly  ascribed.  Ho  was  bom  in 
the  year  1170,  descended  from  an  illustrious  Spanish  family. 
He  was  educated  for  the  priesthood ;  and  grew  up  the  most 
flery  and  the  most  bloody  of  mortals.  Before  his  time,  every 
bishop  was  a  sort  of  mquisitor  in  his  own  diocese ;  but 
Dominic  contrived  to  incorporate  a  body  of  men,  independ- 
ent of  every  human  being,  except  the  Pope,  for  the  purpose 
of  ensnaring  and  destroying  Chnstians.  Having  succeeded 
in  his  diabolical  designs,  and  formed  a  race  like  himself,  first 
called  preaching,  and  then  Dominican  friars,  ho  died  in  his 
bed,  was  canonized  as  a  saint,  worsnipped  as  a  divinity, 
and  proposed  as  a  model  of  piety  and  virtue  to  succeeding 
generations  I 

The  inquisitors,  ut  first,  had  no  tribunals  ;  but  when  they 
detected  heretics,  pronounced  sentence  upon  them  ;  and  the 
secular  arm  was  always  in  readiness  to  execute.  But 
because  the  bishops  were  not  always  equally  zealous  and 
cruel,  these  Dommicnns  assumed  the  power,  and  proceeded 
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to  the  bloody  woric,  with  infuriated  ^Mmf.  This  order  has 
ever  since  furnished  the  world,  with  a  set  of  inquisitors, 
conq>ared  with  whom,  all  that  had  ever  dealt  in  tortures,  in 
any  former  times,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  "  ^Vbre  mere 
bunglers." 

The  efforts  of  the  inquisitors  were  greatly  assisted  by 
Frederic  11.  Emperor  of  Germany  who,  in  the  year  1224, 
promulgated  from  Padua,  four  most  ferocious  edicts  against 
heretics.  The  object  of  these  bloody  edicts,  was  chiefly  to 
destroy  the  Waldenses,  who  were  denounced  in  them,  as 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  be  punished  with 
the  loss  of  life,  and  of  goods  ;  and  their  memory  to  be  ten- 
dered infamous. 

«  Pope  Innocent  lY.  endeavored  to  establish  the  inquisition 
on  a  permanent  foundation.  It  was  every  where  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Dominican  friars.  But  many  of  the  most  po- 
pulous states,  that  were  subjected  to  the  see  of  Rome,  never 
permitted  the  establishment  of  the  tribunal  among  them.  In 
France,  it  was  early  introduced,  but  soon  afler  expelled,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  effectually  to  preclude  a  renewal  of  the  at- 
tempt Nor  has  it  been  alike  severe  in  every  place,  int« 
which  it  has  been  introduced.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  thia 
scourge  and  disgrace  to  humanity  has  for  centuries  glared 
with  its  most  frightful  aspect  In  Rome,  it  has  been  much 
more  tolerable.  Papal  avarice  has  served  to  counterbalance 
papal  tyranny.  The  wealth  of  modem  Rome  has  arisen  very 
much  from  the  constant  resort  of  strangers  from  all  countries 
and  of  all  denominations.  This  would  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented  by  such  a  horrid  tribunal  as  existed  at 
Lisbon  and  Madrid. 

Exclusive  of  the  cruel  punishments  inflicted  by  the  holy 
ofHce,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  the  inquisition  is  a 
school  of  vice.  There  the  artful  judge,  grown  old  in  habits 
of  subtilty,  along  with  the  sly  secretary,  practises  his  cun- 
ning in  interrogating  a  prisoner,  to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy. 
Now  he  fawns,  and  then  he  frowns;  now  he  sooths,  and 
then  he  looks  dark  and  angry ;  sometimes  aflects  to  pity 
ai.d  to  pray,  at  other  times,  insults,  and  bullies,  and  talks  of 
racks  and  dungeons,  flames  and  the  damnation  of  liell.  One 
while,  he  lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  sheds  tears, 
and  promises  and  protests,  he  desires  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner;  but  would  rather,  that  he  would  tiu-n  and  live; 
and  all  that  he  can  do,  he  will  do,  for  the  discbarge,  and 
even    for     the     preferment,    of    his    imprisoned    brother. 
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Another  while,  he  discovers  himself  as  deaf  as  a  rock,  fiibe 
as  the  wind,  and  cruel  as  the  poison  of  asps. 

In  n9  countiy,  nas  the  operation  of  this  dreadful  court  of 
spiritual  despotism,  hceu  more  strikingly  .exemplified  than 
in  Spain. 

The  court  of  mquisition,  although  it  was  not  the  parent, 
has  heen  the  nurse  and  guardian  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition wherever  it  has  prevailed.  It  was  introduced  into 
Spain,  or  promoted  there,  hy  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and 
was  principally  intended  to  prevent  the  relapse  of  the  Jews 
and  Moors,  who  had  been  converted  or  who  pretended  to 
be  converted,  to  the  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Its 
jurisdiction,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews  and 
Moors;  but  extended  to  all  those,  who  in  their  practice 4>r 
opinions,  difiered  from  the  established  church.  In  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  there  were  16 
difiTerent  inquisitorial  courts,  having  each  its  counsellors, 
termed  apostolical  inquisitora,  its  secretaries,  Serjeants,  and 
other  omcers ;  and  besides  these,  there  were  20,000 
familiars  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  acted  as 
spies  and  mformcrs,  and  were  employed  to  apprehend  al 
suspected  persons,  and  commit  them  for  trial,  to  the  prisons, 
which  belonged  to  the  inquisition.  By  these  iamiliars, 
persons  were  seized  on  bare  suspicion,  and  in  contradiction 
to  the  established  rules  of  equity,  they  were  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, tried  and  condemned  by  the  inquisitors,  without  being 
confronted,  either  with  their  accusers,  or  with  the  wit- 
nesses, on  whose  evidence  they  were  condemned.  The 
punishments  infiicted  were  more  or  less  dreadful,  according 
to  the  caprice  and  humor  of  the  judges.  The  unhappy 
victims  were  either  strangled,  or  committed  to  the  flames, 
or  loaded  with  chains,  and  shut  up  in  dungeons  during  life — 
their  efiects  confiscated,  and  their  families  stigmatized  with 
infamy. 

This  institution  was,  no  doubt,  well  calculated  to  produce 
a  imiformity  of  religious  professions  ;  but  it  had  a  tendency 
also  to  destroy  the  sweets  of  sociol  life ;  to  banish  all  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech,  tfi  disturb  men's  minds  with  the 
most  disquieting  apprehensions,  and  to  produce  the  most 
intolerable  slavery,  by  reducing  persons  of  all  ranks  in  life 
lo  a  state  of  abject  dependence  upon  priests ;  whose  inte- 
grity, were  it  even  greater  than  that  of  other  men,  though  in 
every  fhlse  profession  of  religion,  it  is  less,  most  have  been 
corruptcfl  by  the  uncontrolled  authority,  which  they  w«W 
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allowed  to  exercise.  By  tfais  tribonal,  a  yisible  change  was 
wrought  in  the  temper  of  the  people ;  and  reserve,  distrust 
and  jealousy,  became  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a 
Spaniard.  It  confirmed  and  perpetuated  the  reign  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition ;  inflamed  to  rage  religious  bigotry, 
and  by  the  cruel  spectacles  to  which,  in  the  execution  of  its 
decrees,  it  familiarized  the  people,  it  nourished  in  them,  that 
ferocious  sp/rit,  which,  in  the  Netheriands  and  America,  they 
manifested  oy  deeds,  that  have  fixed  an  indehble  reproach 
upon  the  Spamsh  name.^ 

Authors  of  rmdoubted  credit^  affirm,  and  without  the  least 
exaggeration^  that  millions  of  persons  have  been  ruined  by 
this  horrible  court.  Moors  were  banished,  a  million  at  a 
time.  Six  or  eight  hundred  thousand  Jews  were  driven 
away  at  once,  and  their  immense  riches  seized  by  their 
accusers,  and  distributed  among  their  persecutors ;  while 
thousands  dissembled  and  professed  themselves  Christians, 
only  to  be  harassed  in  future.  Heretics  of  all  ranks  tmd 
of  various  denominations,  were  imprisoned  and  burnt,  or  fied 
into  other  countries.  The  gloom  of  despotism  overshadowed 
all  Spain.  The  people  at  first,  reasoned,  and  rebelled,  and 
murdered  the  inquisitors ;  the  aged  murmured  and  died ; 
the  next  generation  fluttered  and  complained ;  but  their 
successors  were  completely  tamed  by  education  ;  and  until 
very  lately,  the  Spaniards  have  been  trained  up  by  their 
priests,  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves. 

A  simple  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition 
has  shocked  the  world ;  and  the  cruelty  of  it,  has  become 
proverbial.  Nothing  ever  displayed  so  fully  to  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  papal  religion.  Let 
us  hear  the  description  which  Yoltaire,  a  very  competent 
witness,  gives  of  it.  **  Their  form  of  proceeding  is  an 
infallible  way  to  destroy  whomsoever  the  inquisitors  wish. 
The  prisoners  are  not  confronted  with  the  accuser  or 
mformer.  Nor  is  there  any  informer  or  witness,  who  is 
not  listened  to.  A  public  convict,  a  notorious  malefactor, 
an  infrjnous  person,  a  child,  are  in  the  holy  office,  tliough 
no  where  else,  credible  accusers  and  witnesses.  Even  the 
son  may  depose  against  his  father,  the  wife  against  her 
husband.'^  The  wretched  prisoner  is  no  more  made 
acquainted  with  his  crime  than  with  his  accuser ;  and  were 
he  told  the  one,  it  might  possibly  lead  him  to  guess  the 
otlicr.     To  avoid  this,  ho  is  compolled,  bv  vddious  confine- 

2^ 
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ment  in  a  noisome  dungeon,  where  he  never  sees  a  face  but 
the  jailor's,  and  is  not  pennitted  the  use  of  either  books  or 
pen  and  ink— or  should  confinement  alone  not  be  suiBcient, 
ho  is  compelled  by  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  to  inform 
against  himself,  to  discover  and  confess  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  of  which  he  is  oden  i^orant.  This 'procedure, 
unheard  of  till  the  institution  of  this  court,  makes  the  whole 
kingdom  tremble.  Suspicion  reigns  in  every  breast  Friend- 
ship and  quietness  are  at  an  end.  The  brother  dreads  bis 
brother ;  the  father,  his  son.  Hence  taciturnity  has  become 
the  characteristic  of  a  nation,  endued  with  all  the  vivacity, 
natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm  and  fruitful  climate. 
To  this  tribunal,  we  must  likewise  impute  that  profound  igno- 
rance of  sound  philosophy,  in  which  Spain  hes  buried,  while 
Germany,  £ngland,  France,  and  even  Italy,  have  discovered 
so  many  truths,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge. 
Never  is  human  nature  so  debased,  as  where  ignorance  is 
armed  with  power. 

But  these  melancholy  effects  of  the  inquisition  are  a 
trifle  when  compared  with  those  pubhc  sacrifices,  called 
Auto  de  Fcy  or  Jlct  of  Faiihy  and  to  the  shocking  barbarities 
that  precede  them.  A  priest  in  a  white  surplice,  or  a  roonb 
who  has  vowed  meekness  and  humility,  causes  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  a  dismal  dungeon.  A 
stage  is  erected  in  the  pubhc  market  place,  where  the 
condemned  prisoners  are  conducted  to  the  stake,  attended 
with  a  train  of  monks  and  religious  confraternities.  They 
sing  psalms,  say  mass,  and  butcher  mankind.  Were  a 
native  of  Asia,  to  come  to  Madrid  upon  a  day  of  an  execution 
of  this  sort,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  tell,  whether 
it  were  a  rejoicing,  a  religious  feast,  a  sacrifice,  or  a  mas- 
sacre ;  and  yet  it  is  all  these  together !  The  kings,  whose 
presence  alone  in  other  cases  is  the  harbinger  of  mercy, 
assist  at  this  spectacle,  uncovered,  seated  lower  than  the  in- 
quisitors, and  are  spectators  of  their  subjects  expiring  in  the 
flames. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say  that  many  Catholics  have 
abhorred  this  infernal  tribunal  ahnost  as  much  as  the  Protest- 
ants themselves.  This  has  been  evinced  by  the  opposition 
made  to  ii  in  various  countries. 

It  is  a  subject  of  thanksgiving  that  this  horrid  engine  of 
Satan  is  so  weakened  and  circumscribed  m  its  operations,  if 
indeed  at  this  time  it  can  properly  be  smd  to  have  an 
existence.] 
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In  1566  a  solemn  protest  against  the  introdnction  of  the  In- 
qoisition  into  the  Netherlands,  was  presented  to  Philip.  Instead 
of  acceding  to  it,  that  despot  appointed  the  cruel  and  treacher- 
ous Duke  of  Alva,  to  the  command  of  those  provinces,  who 
caused  thousands  of  their  best  citizens  to  be  executed.  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Nassau,  escaped 
into  Germany,  whence  he  led  two  armies  to  free  his  country, 
but  in  vain.  At  length  the  states  of  Holland,  the  northern 
part  of  the  Netherlands,  threw  off  the  intolerable  yoke,  and, 
in  1575,  after  offering  the  sovereignty  to  their  secret  ally, 
Elizabeth  of  England,  they  conferred  it  on  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
In  1579,  these  states  were  united  by  the  union  of  Utrecht,  into 
the  Dutch  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  the  Ptince 
of  Orange  as  stadtholder  or  governor.  The  southern  part  of 
the  Nouerlands,  called  Belgium,  still  remained  under  Spain, 
as  well  as  Franche  Compt6  still  farther  south. 

Philip  lost  Holland,  but  he  won  Portugal.  Under  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  which  had  gained  it  from  the  Moors 
in  the  12  th  century,  Portugal  had  steadily  increased  in  pros- 
perity. In  South  America  it  acquired  the  vast  country  of 
J3razil.  In  India  and  the  adjacent  countries,  its  power  was  un- 
rivalled by  any  European  nation.  Lisbon  was  the  first  com- 
mercial city  in  the  world.  But  the  policy  which  Philip  had 
learned  of  his  father  Charles  V.  afid  which,  like  the  Upas  tree, 
blighted  everything  around,  was  about  to  ruin  this  country 
also.  The  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits  had 
already  undermined  its  prosperity,  when,  in  1578,  Sebastian, 
its  king,  disappeared  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  the 
Moors  of  Africa.  Philip  succeeded  in  establishing  a  claim  he 
had  on  the  Portuguese  crown  and  its  glory  soon  departed.  In 
1640  Portugal  succeeded  in  recovering  its  independence.  But 
it  never  recovered  its  former  rank. 

Spain,  too,  rapidly  declined.  In  1678,  Louis  XIV.  of  Prance, 
wrested  Franche  Comptfe  from  her.  In  1713  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  established  a  grandson  of  Louis  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
but  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  Belgium  and  Milan  to  Austria. 
Naples  was  transferred  to  another  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. In  1808  Napoleon  Bonaparte  placed  his  brother  Joseph 
on  the  Spanish  throne.  But  Wellington  re-established  the 
Bourbon  fine  in  1813,  However,  about  this  time,  the  vast  pos- 
sessions of  Spain  in  Central  and  South  America  established 
their  independence. 

The  geographer  will  perceive  Naples  on  the  map  of 
Europe;   and  the  historian  will  find,  that  it  was  once  of 
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fvime  consequence  as  on  independent  stite.  Its  present 
iosigmficance,  however,  and  its  genera*  dependence  on 
its  more  powerful  neighbors,  render  it  not  worth  our 
while  to  notice  its  history,  in  this  very  aursoiy  survey  of 
nations. 

The  reader  will  indulge  us  in  a  few  reflections  on  the 
history  of  Spain,  before  we  quit  the  subject.  It  is  allowed 
by  all  geographers,  that  Spain  possesses  a  most  delightful 
climate  and  productive  soil.  '^  No  nation,"  says  Guthrie^ 
^*  owe  so  much  to  nature,  and  so  little  to  industry  and  art, 
ibr  their  subsistence,  as  Spain."  They  have  scarcely  any 
winter.  Their  summers  arc  long  and  delightful.  Their 
lands  produce,  and  almost  spontaneously,  all  the  substan- 
tials,  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life.  Nature  seems  to  have 
designed  it,  as  one  of  the  most  charming  countries  in  the 
world.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
noblest  oceans  and  seas — ^has  excellent  harbors,  and  pos- 
sesses, both  internally  and  externally,  every  natural  advan- 
tage, which  a  nation  could  wish. 

But  what  is  Spain  at  this  day  1  What  are  its  inhabitants, 
its  government,  and  its  character  1  Its  population  is  thin ; 
its  inhabitants,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  travel- 
lers, are  a  poor,  lazy,  idle,  dirty,  ignorant  race  of  almost 
£*emi-savages.  Their  government,  though  despotic,  is  weak ; 
iind  their  name  and  character,  as  a  nation,  are  conternp- 
liblc. 

This  degraded  state  of  the  nation,  may  be  principally  at- 
tributed to  the  gold  and  silver,  extorted  from  tlie  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Pei^j.*  By  an  abundance  of  those  precious 
metals,  these  people  were  aggrandized,  corrupted,  inebri- 
ated and  u.ndone.  When  they  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  it  was  discovered,  that  the  bowels  of  the  earth  contained 
such  inexhaustible  treasures,  they  thought  no  object  worthy 
of  their  pursuit  but  gold  and  silver,  and  of  consequence, 
soon  became  dependent  on  tlieir  neighbors  for  every  article 
of  commerce.  With  these,  they  rewarded  and  enriched  the 
industrious  nations  around  them,  and  became  themselves 
poor,  proud  and  dependent. 

By  the  same  means,  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America  were  ruined.     In  imitation  of  their  mother  coun- 

•  Had  the  Spanish  been  onliffhtnnod  Protestants,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  effects  of  gold  upon  thorn  Tvoilld  have  been  so 
droadfbl.  Nay,  they  inigrht  have  boon  all  that  tho  Britisli  are  now. — 
Ed. 
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try,  they  demised  every  pursuit,  but  that  of  digging  up  the 
sbtuing  ore.  They  despised  agriculture;  they  neglected 
commerce  ;  they  cQsregarded  every  art  and  every  science, 
but  that  of  getting  the  precious  metals.  And  what  are 
they  now?  They  are  Spaniards,  Indians  and  mongrels. 
They  may  revolt  from  Spain  a  thousand  times  ;  yet  if  they 
do  not  revolt  from  her  character  and  conduct,  and  alter 
their  own,  it  will  do  nothing  for  them.  Mirandas  may 
revolutionize  them ;  but  if  they  become  not  a  laborious, 
industrious,  agricultural,  commercial  people,  they  will 
only  be  transmuted  from  bad  to  worse ;  it  will  avail  them 
nothing. 

How  difierent  from  their  conduct,  was  that  of  the  British 
colonies,  now  the  United  States  !  They  had  no  mines  of 
silver  and  gold.  They  had  before  them  the  boundless  forest 
of  an  uncultivated  continent,  and  beneath  their  feet,  a  pro- 
ductive soil,  which  they  encountered  with  persevering  indus- 
try. The  forests  melted  away ;  the  lands  were  cultivated ; 
(ho  people  became  numerous,  prosperous  and  powerful ;  and, 
in  less  than  two  centuries,  the  country  has  become  the  most 
Qourishing  and  happy  in  the  universe. 

Spain  has  had  the  advantage  of  very  few  men  of  uncom- 
mon learning  or  genius.  The  revival  of  Uterature  was  less 
beneficial  to  her,  than  to  any  other  nation  ui  Europe.  She 
con  boast,  indeed,  of  a  Tostatus,  said  to  be  the  most  volu- 
minous theological  writer,  that  ever  wrote ;  but  his  writings, 
it  is  also  said,  are  remarkable  for  nothing,  but  their  bulk ; 
and  are  shown  as  a  prodigy,  consisting,  if  we  mistake  not,  of 
above  (ifly  volumes  in  folio.  Crushed  beneath  the  double 
tyranny  of  kings  and  priests,  the  arts  and  sciences  could 
never  Nourish  in  Spain.  There  the  gloomy  reign  of  super- 
stition is  seen  at  full  length ;  and  without  any  check,  has 
displayed  all  its  horrors.  As  to  the  people  of  Spain,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  how  soon  they  change  masters.  Their 
condition  can  scarcely  be  worse ;  nor  indeed,  is  it  likely  to 
be  made  better. 

22* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VIEW  OF  EUROPE,    SINCE    THE    COM- 
MENCEMENT  OF   THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 

FRANCE. 

TO  every  Englishma..,  and  to  every  American,  the  his- 
tory of  France,  next  to  th  it  of  England,  is  Sy  far,  the  mos» 
important  of  any  European  history.  The  French,  for  many 
ages,  have  been  a  brave,  polite  and  scientific  people.  Since 
the  times  of  Charlemagne,  and  especially  since  Uie  reign  of 
Francis  I.  the  power  of  France,  its  centra]  situation  and 
profound  policy,  have  given  it  an  extensive  connexion  with 
all  the  principal  concerns  of  Europe. 

For  the  long  period  between  the  ninth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  fortunes  of  France,  like  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  were  fluctuating  and  unsteady.  At  each  return  of 
prosperity,  hoAvever,  they  rose  higher  on  tiie  general 
scale,  and  gained  a  more  commanding  situation.  In  the  first 
oart  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Henry  V.  of  England,  con- 
quered France,  and  received,  in  Paris,  the  fealty  of  the 
French  nobility,  and  the  crown  of  France  seemed  apparently 
confirmed  to  liim  and  his  posterity.  But,  Henry  dying  in 
the  34th  year  of  his  age,  the  valor  of  the  celebrated  maid 
of  Orleans  restored  the  drooping  affairs  of  France,  settled 
the  crown  firmly  on  the  head  of  Cliarles  VII.  and  witL'n 
ten  years  from  her  being  a  British  province,  she  was  agaLi 
independent,  more  powerful  than  she  had  ever  been,  ajM 
nearly  able  to  conquer  Britain,  then  governed  by  Henry 
VL  the  feeblest  and  most  miserable  of  all  the  English 
monarchs. 

In  virtue  of  that  conquest  by  Henry  V.  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  since  pompously  styled  themselves  kings  of  Gix»at 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland.* 

Francis  I.  though  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes 
of  his  time,  spent  a  long  reign  in  planning  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion, which  proved  abortive — in  wars,  generally  unsuccess- 
ful, and  in  artful  and  tedious  negotiations,  at  which  he  was 
a  match  for  any  of  his  cotemporaries.     Disappointed  iu  his 

*  The  British  kinff  is  now  stvled,  "  Kinff  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  soforth."— JEd, 
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'lopes  of  bekig  elected  emperoi  of  Germany,  his  whole  life 
was  a  scene  of  rivalship  with  Charles  Y.  the  successiul 
candidate  for  that  high  dignity.  The  slow  and  sullen  tem- 
per of  Charles,  his  cool  and  profound  thought,  and  his  firnf-^ 
and  even  courage,  always  gave  him  the  advantage  of  Fran- 
cis, when  in  projecting,  there  was  danger  from  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  passion,  or  when  in  action,  there  was  danger  from 
temerity. 

In  the  course  of  their  contentions,  which  were  perpetually 
embittered  by  personal  animosity,  and  which  could  only  end 
nrith  life,  Francis  unfortunately  became  Charles's  prisoner. 
kn  advantage  so  great  and  decided  as  this,  would  foreve. 
have  ruined  almost  any  prince  but  Francis.  In  the  true 
spirit  and  character  of  a  Frenchman,  Francis  bore  thia  cala- 
mity with  a  more  equal  mind,  than  most  men  bear  prosperity ; 
and  he  soon  gained  his  freedom.  By  an  address,  whicli  ff^.w 
monarchs  ever  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  than  himself, 
oe  wound  bis  tortuous  course  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  difficul- 
ties, and  found  himself  able  once  more  to  look  his  powerful 
rival  in  the  face. 

It  is  an  imcommon  case,  that  Francis,  notwithstanding  his 
numerous  misfortunes  and  the  failure  of  most  of  his  favorite 
schemes,  led  his  kingdom  at  his  death,  far  more  powerful, 
r*rosperous  and  respectable  than  he  found  it.  It  was  his  lot 
<o  contend  with  very  potent  enemies ;  but  Francis  was  a 
m'tsi  accompUshed  prince.  Such  was  the  benevolence,  the 
amiableness,  the  urbanity  of  his  mind  and  character,  that  his 
courtiers  loved  him  as  a  brother ;  and  his  subjects  in  general, 
revered  and  respected  him  as  a  father.  His  more  powerful 
rivals  merited  far  less  of  their  subjects,  and  enjoyed  tlieit 
affections  far  less,  than  he  did.  It  is  the  remark  of  an  ex- 
cellent historian,  that  the  reputation  and  fame  of  Francis 
have  risen  in  proportion,  as  those  who  came  after  him  had 
opportunity  to  perceive  the  permanent  benefits,  his  admini- 
stration conferred  on  his  people. 

It  will  be  impossible  io  speak  distinctly  of  the  kings  of 
FranSe ;  it  being  the  design  of  this  brief  survey,  merely  to 
convey  to  the  young  reader,  a  general  idea  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress and  character  of  nations.  There  is  one  event,  hQ\^ 
ever,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  which  renders  it  proper  to  call 
up  the  successors  of  Francis  to  view. 

Francis  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  II.  who  was 
a  prince  not  \mworthy  of  the  character  of  his  illustrious 
father.     His    wars  with  Germany,  were   generally   more 
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successful  thau  those  of  his  predecessor,  idiose  ho^le  tem- 
per towards  that  neighboring  power,  he  had  largely  imbibed. 
This  prince  took  Calais  from  the  English ;  since  which  time 
they  have  had  no  footing  in  France.  He  was  killed  at  a 
tournament  by  count  Montgomery,  A.  D.  1559. 

The  history  of  France,  from  this  period,  till  the  reign  of 
Lewis  X(Y.  commonly  called  the  Auguskm  age  of  France, 
opens  an  interesting  scene  of  policy,  chicanery,  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  cruelty  and  bravery,  with  some  virtue.  Several 
great  famiHes  and  illustrious  characters  rose  into  public 
view.  The  houses  of  Guise,  Conde  and  Bourbon  became 
celebrated  through  Europe ;  and  by  their  intrigues  and 
conspiracies,  influenced  not  only  the  French  government, 
but  shook  its  throne,  and  governed  the  politics  of  Europe. 
The  Protestant  religion  had  made  great  progress  in  France, 
and  being  espoused  by  many  very  powerful  men,  persecu- 
tions terminated  in  civil  wars,  and  in  some  of  the  most  horrid 
scenes  of  blood  and  cruelty,  recorded  in  history.  The  hor- 
rors of  the  rnassacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  August  24, 
1572,  exceed  all  the  powers  of  description. 

[Massacre  of  St,  Bartkolometo^s. — Charles  IX.  the  French 
cing,  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  or 
Hugonots,  by  caressing  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
The  more  efiectuolly  to  secure  this  confidence,  and  to 
entangle  their  leaders  in  the  snare  laid  for  them,  Charles - 
offered  his  sister  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of 
Navarre.  Admiral  de  Coligny,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
all  the  considerable  nobility  assembled  in  Paris,  to  celebrate 
their  nuptials.  The  queen  of  Navarre  was  poisoned  by 
orders  of  the  court,  and  the  admiral  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  an  assassin.  Yet  Charles,  redoubling  his  dis- 
simulation, was  still  able  to  retain  the  Hugonots  in  their 
security,  till  on  the  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  a  few 
days  after  their  marriage,  the  signal  was  given  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  for  a  general  extermmation  of  the  Protes- 
tants. Charles,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  behekl  from 
a  window,  this  horrid  massacre.  He  greatly  incited  the 
fury  of  the  Catholics,  by  firing  himself  upon  the  Protes- 
tants, and  crying  Kill,  kill  I  Persons  of  every  condition,  age 
and  sex,  suspected  of  any  propensity  to  Protestantism,  were 
involved  in  an  undistinguished  ruin.  The  streets  of  Paris 
flowed  with  blood.  Such  was  the  rage  of  the  murderers, 
that  not  satisfied  with  exterminating  life,  they  exercised 
the  most  licentious  barbarity  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 


X 

About  five  hundred  genUemen  and  tnoQ  of  distiaotton  per- 
ished in  this  massacroi  and  nearly  ten  ^housai^d  of  inferior 
:ondttion.  Orders  were  instantly  despatched  to  all  the 
provinces  for  a  general  execution  of  the  Protestants.  A 
like  carnage  ensued  at  Rouen,  Lyons,  Orleans  and  several 
other  cities.  Sixty  thousand  Protestants  are  supposed  to 
have  been  massacred  in  different  parts  of  France.  At  Rome 
and  in  Spain,  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  was  the 
subject  of  public  rejoicings.  Solemn  thanks  were  returned 
to  God,  for  its  success,  under  the  name  o^the  triumph  of  the 
chnrch  militant.  Among  the  Protestants,  it  excited  incredi- 
ble horror ;  a  striking  picture  of  which  is  drawn  by  Fene- 
lon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  in 
his  account  of  his  first  audience  a(\er  that  barbarous  trans- 
action. "  A  gloomy  sorrow,''  says  he,  "  sat  on  every  face; 
silence,  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  tlirough  all  tlie 
chambers  of  the  royal  apartment ;  the  ladies  and  courtiers 
clad  in  deep  mourning,  were  ranged  on  each  side ;  and  as 
I  passed  by  them,  in  my  approach  to  the  queen,  not  one 
bestowed  on  me,  a  favorable  look,  or  made  the  least  return 
to  my  salutations."] 

The  Protestants  wore  led  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
the  Catholics,  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated personages,  as  well  as  able  commanders,  of  their 
time.  Rivers  of  blood  were  shed ;  and  all  the  resources  of 
a  great  and  numerous  people  were  exhausted  in  vanous 
struggle."^ ;  while  it  still  seemed  doubtful,  whether  the  scale 
would  tu  t  a  in  favour  of  Protestantism  or  of  Rome.  Murders, 
assassinations,  massacres  and  plots  cf  every  kind,  filled 
every  corner  of  France  with  terror ;  the  blackest  atrocities 
iftcrimsoned  the  whole  nation  with  guilt,  and  rendered  it 
"  a  land  of  blood."  The  german  princes,  the  pope,  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  England  were  active,  by  their  emissaries^ 
in  this  scene  of  horror,  and  abetted  each  party,  as  interest 
or  inclination  prompted. 

In  the  midst  of  these  commotions,  the  celebrated  Henry 
lY.  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  He  gained  that  lof\y 
eminence,  by  making  his  way  through  numberless  impedi- 
ments. Among  many  expedients,  he  resorted  to  one, 
which  the  politician  may  justify,  but  which  the  impartial 
narrator  of  truth  cannot  mention  without  disapprobation. 
He  abjured  the  Protestant,  and  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,  as  the  only  stop,  which  could  advance  hira  to  the 
throne;  in  which  feint,  he  see/ns  to  have  followed  the  ex- 
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ample  of  the  celebrated  Maurice ;  and  he  resembled  hun 
no  less  in  his  untimely  death.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
pious  fraud;  since  it  is  generally  believed,  that  he  never 
altered  his  sentiments  concerning  religion;  and  that  he 
still  determined,  us  soon  as  opportunity  should  present,  to 
favor  and  estabhsh  the  Protestant  cause.  But  Providence 
seems  to  have  determined,  that  this  unhappy  country,  so 
deeply  polluted  by  the  blood  of  innocence,  should  never  be 
purged,  but  by  the  blood  of  the  guilty. 

As  of  the  illustrious  Henry  Y.  of  England,  so  of  Henry 
lY.  of  France,  we  can  only  conjecture  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  a  long  reign,  by  the  brilliant  exploits, 
which  he  performed  in  a  very  short  one — by  the  amazing 
energy,  which  he  manifested— by  the  contprehensive  views 
— ^by  the  amiableness,  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  mind, 
he  displayed,  in  so  short  a  career. 

Henry  applied  himself,  with  wonderful  address,  to  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  especially  to  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  In  these  important  and  benevolent 
pursuits,  he  was  aided  by  the  celebrated  duke  of  Sully,  the 
ablest  statesman  of  his  time.  In  1598,  he  published  the 
famous  edict  of  Nantz,  which  gave  free  liberty  of  con- 
science to  the  Protestants,  and  allowed  them  in  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  their  religion.  He  encouraged,  or  rather 
founded,  the  silk  manufactories  in  France. 

This  illustrious  prince  was  assassinated  in  his  chariot, 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  1610,  by  a  wretched  enthusiast, 
wliose  name  should  never  have  poUuted  the  page  of  his- 
tory. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Henry  lY.  was  Lewis  XHI. 
He,  by  the  aid  of  the  powerful  and  ambitious  Richlieu, 
crushed,  at  once,  the  nascent  liberties  of  France.  He  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  conscience,  deprived  the  Protestants  of 
every  privilege,  and  put  a  period  to  the  religious  struggles, 
which  had  subsisted  for  nearly  a  century,  and  had  destroyed 
above  a  million  of  men. 

During  Richlieu's  administration,  the  famous  Protestant 
league  was  formed  among  the  Northern  Powers;  at  the 
head  of  which,  was  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden.  This  formidable  combination  in  favor  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  which  severely  shook  the  German  throne, 
originated  in  th?  profound  policy  of  Rich  lieu,  the  verjr 
man,  who  had  persecuted  and  destroyed  that  cause  in 
France. 
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Tlie  reiga  of  Lewis  Xm.  prepared  France  for  the  Au* 
gustus  of  modem  times.  He  died  in  1643,  and  left  as  his 
successor,  his  son,  the  celebrated  Lewis  XIY.  then  in  his 
minority.  The  kingdom  was  disturbed  and  torn  by  faetioDs 
and  intestine  broils.  The  l^rotestants  gathering  strength  on 
the  death  of  Richlieu  and  Lewis,  were  headed  by  a  prince 
of  Conde,  far  more  celebrated  than  the  former ;  and  the  Ca* 
tholics  were  led  by  the  truly  famous  marshal  Turenne.  The 
mother  of  the  young  king  assumed  the  administration  ;  and, 
by  the  policy  of  Carcfinal  Mazarine,  not  only  governed 
France,  but  was  able  to  manoeuvre  the  diplomatic  corps  of 
every  court  in  Europe. 

The  af&irs  of  the  French  government  had  been  conducted 
with  such  consummate  skill,  that  Lewis  XIY.  idien  he  as- 
surned  the  reins,  found  himself  one  of  the  most  absolute  nu>- 
narchs  in  the  world.  Early  in  his  reign,  he  had  the  discern 
ment  and  good  fortune  to  appoint,  as  his  first  minister,  thi 
great  Colbert,  as  he  is  very  justly  styled. 

The  glory  of  France  has  been  essentially  owmg  to  the 
abilities  and  virtue  of  a  series  of  great  men,  at  the  helm  oi 
administration.  In  this  respect  it  is  probable,  that  no  othei 
nation  was  ever  so  fortunate  as  France.  For  more  than  a 
century,  without  any  cessation,  the  reins  of  government 
were  holden  with  strength,  stability,  dignity  and  wisdom. 
They  were  held  by  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  the  most 
extensive  views,  the  clearest  foresight,  and  greatest  regularity 
of  system  ;  in  short,  by  men  of  the  utmost  grandeur  and  ele- 
vation of  mind,  always  acting  in  reference  to  tho  sublimest 
views  of  national  prosperity  and  greatness.  Such  were 
Sully,  Richlieu,  Mazarine,  Colbert  and  some  others.  These 
things,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  them  all,  without  some 
qualification.  Though  aiming,  and  that  successfully,  at  na- 
tional aggrandizement,  yet  some  of  their  measures  were  dic- 
tated by  a  degtee  of  cruelty,  pride  and  injustice,  which  cast  a 
mournful  shade  over  the  prospect—- otherwise  splendid  and 
noble^  almost  beyond  mortal  perfection. 

Lewis  XIY.  aided  by  such  powerfbl  men,  enjoyed  a  reign, 
long,  important,  and,  for  the  most  part,  glorious ;  to  write 
the  history  of  which,  would  be  in  effect,  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  during  that  period.  The  diplomatic 
science,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  begun  by  his  predecessors, 
he  carried  on  with  a  much  higher  hand,  and  probably  per- 
fected. He  found  means  to  fill  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
with  penetrating  eyes,    listening   ears,    skilful   hands  and 
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nimble  feet  He  plotted,  negotiated,  intrigued,  deceived,  ano 
cajoled.  Men  vdio  were  corruptible,  be  bribed ;  and  ever 
bought  all  suub  as  were  wortb  his  monej. 

His  abundant  success  in  managing  the  concerns  of  £ng* 
land,  can  scarcely  be  read  without  laughter,  or,  at  any  rate, 
without  admiration.  England,  at  that  time,  just  lauded  from 
a  disastrous  voyage  on  **  the  tempestuous  sea  of  liberty,** 
was  governed  by  the  second  Charles,  a  prince  who  cared  fot 
nothif'g,  but  his  pleasures  and  debauchenes.  If  Lewis  found 
him  nUher  an  expensive  retainer,  he  also  found  the  unerring 
cluo  to  manage  lum  and  his  people.  Money,  disposed  o7 
with  diplomatic  skill,  did  the  work.  And  it  is  almost  incredi- 
b*  ^  tlmt,  in  spite  of  all  the  virtue  of  England,  Lewis  did 
actually  govern  both  parties  then  existing.  He  held  them 
both  in  his  hand  at  once,  and  unsuspected  by  them,  penetra- 
ted the  counsels,  gained  the  confidence,  and  dictated  the  mea- 
sures of  both.  Both  whig  and  tory  were  his  tools ;  and 
while  he  urged  on  the  tyranny  of  the  court,  and  inflamed  the 
lawless  ambition  of  king  Charles,  ho  blew  up  the  living  coal? 
of  patrio.*'*.  fire,  and  organized  a  most  extensive  conspiracy 
called  the  Rye-Iwuse  Plot ;  in  the  bosom  of  which,  he  formed 
a  still  deeper  plot,  to  assassinate  the  king,  and  revolutionize 
the  government. 

Into  these  dangerous  and  daring  schemes,  ho  drew  man^ 
of  the  noblest  lords  of  England,  and  still  more  of  the  vtrhunu 
commons,  who  were  ready  to  sell  their  lives,  to  save  their 
country;  but  who,  through  an  unlucW  mistake,  sold  theu 
consciences,  for  filthy  lucre.  Lewis  played  the  same  game 
in  several  other  courts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Sweden, 
whose  fall  may  be  ascribed  to  French  seduction. 

The  elevation  of  France,  in  this  splendid  reign,  was  not 
more  conspicuous  in  her  foreign  relations,  than  in  her  internal 
circumstances.  Lewis  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences; 
patronized  men  of  learning ;  and  his  reicn  was  adorned  bv 
several  men,  whose  names  are  highly  respectable  m  the  re- 
public of  letters. 

Ambition  was  the  most  conspicuous  trait  in  the  chanict»*t 
of  Lewis.  But  his  reign  was  marked  with  various  circum- 
stances of  injustice,  cruelty  and  impolicy.  The  most  noto- 
rious of  these,  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in 
J 686,  passed  eighty-seven  years  before,  by  his  illustrious 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.  This  was  little  better  than  a  law 
for  exterminating  the  Protestants.  They  fled  from  his 
dominions  m  such  multitudes,  as  to  leave  many  places  Avitli- 
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out  inhabkanta.  They  carried  with  them,  into  other  coun- 
triea,  and  especially  into  England,  the  arts  and  sciences.  He 
lost  his  ablest  artizans  and  mechanics ;  and  from  that  time 
and  ^t  causey  England  gained  the  ascendency  over  FrancOi 
as  a  manufttcturiag  country. 

But  the  latter  p«rt  of  the  life  of  Lewis  XIY.  as  of  Charles 
y.  was  as  unhappy,  as  the  first  part  of  it  was  prosperous. 
His  greatness  could  not  raise  him  ubove  adversity.  For  ten 
years,  he  experienced  ^  bitterest  reverses  of  fortune.  The 
powers  of  Europe,  alarmed  at  his  overgrown  greatness,  and 
exasperated  by  his  pride  and  insolence,  formed  a  combination 
against  him.  Two  men  appeared  in  the  field,  who  were  able 
to  humble  his  vanity,  and  rescue  Europe  from  his  oppression. 
The  Austrian  armies  were  commanded  by  prince  Eugene, 
and  the  English,  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  commanders  of  modem  times,  and  thought, 
by  some,  never  to  hare  been  excelled  in  any  age  or 
nation.  Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  and  cut  in 
pieces  whatever  force  Lewis  sent  into  the  field ;  they  took 
firom  him  most  of  his  conquests;  they  entered  his  domi- 
nions with  their  victorious  armies,  and  spread  a  terror  and 
cmistemation,  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Henry  Y.  In 
short,  they  shook  the  foundation  of  his  throne,  and  not.  only 
humUed  die  haughty  tyrant,  but  made  him  tremble  for  hia 
crown  and  eQfipire. 

This  desolating  war  was  closed  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713 ;  and  France,  by  the  preposterous  policy  of  the 
British  ministry,  was  saved  firom  a  victorious  arm,  which 
seemed  able  to  have  recovered  and  re-established  the  claims 
of  Henry  Y.  and  to  have  given  law  to  the  great  nation.  Two 
years  afler  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  the  first  of  September, 
1715,  Lewis  XIY.  expired,  afler  having  experienced  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  exhibited  an  example  of  this 
truth,  that  no  mortal,  however  exalted,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  shafls  of  adversity.  Lewis  might  have  said  with  his  bro- 
ther Charles  Y.  that  *^  Fortune,  like  other  females,  loves  to 
confer  her  favors  upon  young  men." 

The  ancient  monarchy  of  France,  especially  during  the 
Feudal  System,  was  extremely  limited.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  and  independence,  which  prevailed  in  Europe^ 
was  no  where  more  visible,  than  in  France.  The  people 
held  various  important  and  powerful  checks  upon  the 
?.rown.  But  these,  for  want  of  a  proper  balance  and  dis- 
tribution of  power,   wore  gradually  away;   and  the  royal 
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prvogative  prevailed  against  justice  and  inalienable  right 
Yet  still  the  flame  of  libeity  would,  at  times,  bi-eak  forth  and 
bum  with  great  strength,  till  it  was  wasted  by  its  own  impe- 
tuosity or  extinguished  by  the  regular  advances  of  despotic 
power.  Next  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  of  Lewis  XIV. 
was  most  successful  in  quelling,  silencing,  and  utterly  destncnr- 
ing,  all  notions  of  civU  liberty  and  of  equal  rights.  The 
French  people  were  severely  taught  to  tremble  at  the  power 
and  resentment  of  Lewis  ;  they  were  fascinated  by  his  artful, 
winning  and  insidious  wiles ;  they  were  astonished  and  won 
over  by  his  munificence ;  they  were  dazzled  by  his  gloiy ; 
and  they  were  made  to  believe,  that  to  "  bosk  in  the  meri- 
dian blaze"  of  so  splendid  a  monarchy,  was  their  highest 
happiness. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  XY.  was  distinguished  by  few  events 
worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this  brief  survey.  Ambitious 
without  abilities,  and  proud  without  energy,  his  Ufe  wasted 
away  in  the  fading  splendors  of  a  court,  so  lately  illumin- 
ated by  a  monarch  of  superior  powers.  During  diis  reign, 
tlie  principal  objects,  which  will  engage  the  attention  of  the 
reader  of  history,  are  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Corsica; 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  France ;  the  causes  of  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  power  and  importance  of  France 
among  the  powers  of  Europe.  But  for  the  investigation  of 
these  subjects,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  other  histories 
of  France. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1774,  the  unfortunate  Lewis  XVL 
ascended  the  throne.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period, 
in  which  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  many  more  inci- 
dents, than  can  have  a  place  in  thb  work.  We  shall  close 
on  this  article  by  stating  a  very  few  things,  which  are  most 
commonly  known,  concerning  one  of  the  most  impoilant, 
most  eventful  revolutions  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time ;  a 
revolution,  which  derives  importance  to  us,  on  account  of  our 
commercial  and  political  relations ;  and  especially  by  reason 
of  its  very  recent  date,  and  the  vast  consequences  likely  to 
flow  from  it 

It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  France  never  enjoy- 
ed a  more  amiable,  a  more  virtuously  disposed  monarch, 
than  Lewis  XVI.  His  misfortune  from  nature,  if  that  can 
be  called  a  misfortune,  in  which  both  kings  and  people  are 
so  generally  involved,  was  the  want  of  those  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  which  are  always  useful,  and,  on  certain 
emergencies,  indispensable,  in  kings.    It  is  doubtful  whether, 
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if  he  had  possessed  the  mental  poweTs  of  some  of  his  pro» 
decessors,  he  would  not  have  suppressed  the  revolution- 
izing spirit,  and  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions. 
So  far  from  doing  that,  when  the  storm  arose,  the  weak- 
nesses he  betrayed,  increased  the  tumult,  drew  destruction 
upon  himself,  and  tho  guilt  of  innocent  blood  upon  his 
country. 

We  oflen  contemplate,  with  horror,  the  excessive  sufler- 
ings  of  mankind,  through  Che  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
their  rulers.  We  as  oflen  wonder,  that  any  rational  being, 
endued  with  passions,  and  at  all  capable  of  self-defence  or 
of  revenge,  will  endure  what  so  large  a  proportion  of  man- 
kind endure  from  their  fellow-creatures,  who  govern  them. 
Thoy  are  insulted,  degraded  and  trampled  m  the  dust. 
Their  rights  are  torn  from  them — they  are  deprived  of 
every  enjoyment.  The  scanty  earnings  of  their  painful 
labors  must  be  cheerfully  given  up,  to  pamper  the  luxury 
of  a  wanton  wretch,  before  whom  they  must  cringe,  and 
bow,  and  adore.  Why  will  they  endure  all  this  ?  Because, 
alas !  their  case  is  hopeless.  Their  disease  admits  no  re- 
medy. The  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations  has  confirm- 
ed and  illustrated  the  truth,  that  insurrection,  revenge  and 
revolution,  do  but  plunge  them  deeper  in  misery,  and  expe- 
dite their  destruction. 

Lewis  XIY.  as  already  noted,  had  extinguished  every 
ray  of  liberty,  and  even  of  hope ;  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor had  neither  virtue  nor  abilities  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
the  government,  or  the  sufierings  of  the  people.  The 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  king,  were  each  of  them  at  the 
head  of  a  separate  system  of  tyranny ;  so  that,  in  addition 
to  the  most  cruel  and  odious  oppression  of  the  clergy,  the 
people  were  crushed  by  an  immense  monarchy,  and  ground 
to  powder  by  a  still  more  formidable  aristocracy.  Many, 
therefore,  took  part  in  the  revolution  from  a  just  and  lauda- 
ble desire  to  remedy  their  condition.  Having  little  fear  of 
a  worse  state,  they  were  determined  to  try  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter. A  strong  remembrance  of  the  recent  fall  and  ruin  of 
the  Jesuits,  taught  them  how  easily  the  most  powerful  men 
are  overthrown,  when  the  multitude  are  roused  and  deter- 
mined to  take  vengeance. 

The  restless  spirit,  which  predisposes  many  for  tumult 
and  commotion,  was  a  powerful  mover  in  the  revolution. 
Such  love  to  be  in  a  bustle.  The  loise  of  an  uproar  is  to 
diem  the  sweetest  music.     Even  tho  cry  of  fire  gives  them 
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a  kind  of  ecstasy,  provided  their  own  hovel  is  not  in  danger. 
They  lore  to  rush  with  a  multitude  into  enterprise ;  and 
by  how  much  ^eater  is  their  number,  by  so  much  fiercei 
their  en^siasm  flames.  Although  such  men  ore  the  scum 
or  diegs  of  society,  they  are  fit  tools  in  a  revolution ;  and 
seldom  would  any  great  and  sudden  revolution  take  place 
without  them.  Luckily  for  the  revolutionist,  they  are 
found  in  abundance  in  idl  nations,  and  especially  in  France; 

The  more  enlt^tened  pe<^le  of  France,  had  no  hope  of 
erecting  a  free  and  virtuous  republic  upon  the  ruins  of 
monarchy.  Their  utmost  wbh  extended  only  to  a  salutary 
reform  in  die  government  They  wished  to  limit  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  open  some  prospect  for  the  encou* 
ragement  of  industiy  and  laudable  enterprise,  by  giviug 
security  to  property.  No  people  will  be  industrious,  unless 
diey  can  be  made  secure  in  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The 
people  of  France  had  no  security  in  this  respect  A  large 
portion  of  their  income  roust  go  to  replenish  the  royal 
levenue;  another  portion  must  be  paid  into  the  church- 
treasury,  to  augment  the  enormous  wealUi  of  t3rrannica], 
6aughty  and  vicious  clergy.  Besides  all  this,  every  poor 
man  was  liable  to  the  exactions  of  his  master,  land4K>]der 
or  temporal  lord.  £ach  of  these  species  of  exactions  was 
ordinaiy  or  extraordinary;  when  ordinary,  they  took  a 
great  part  of  a  man's  earnings ;  when  extraordinary,  they 
tookalL  Thus  a  wretched  laborer  was  oAen  stripped  of 
all  he  had,  and  then,  to  complete  his  misery,  dragged  to  the 
fleet  or  army,  and  forced  to  leave  his  family  to  perish  for 
want  of  bread. 

To  remedy  these  monstrously  overgrown  evils,  benevo- 
lent people  were  wiUing  to  set  a  revolution  on  foot,  tending 
merely  to  salutary  reform.  But,  while  they  were  carefully 
nursing  the  tender  infant,  and  fostering  it  with  gentlest 
hands,  like  Hercules,  it  rose  formidable  from  its  cradle,  and 
crushed  them  to  death,  by  thousands  and  by  millions.  In 
truth,  the  vail  suddenly  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  they  saw,  in  their  full  light,  the  horrors  of  their  condi- 
tion. With  one  universal,  strong,  reiterated  struggle,  they 
attempted  to  rise,  and  plunged  themselves  ^  ten  thousand 
fathom  deepJ*^ 

The  prevalence-  of  infidel  philosophy,  or,  as  it  has  been 
styled,  Illuminism,  in  France,  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  revolution.  Those  philodophers,  with 
great  apparent  justice,  availed  themselves  of  ihe  enormous 
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comiptkms  of  the  religuNM  ordersi  and  the  abuses  of  Ciyris- 
tianity  abounding  in  the  church ;  they  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings«  and  artfully  laid  open  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  civil  government  under  a  robe,  which  to  the 
unwary  observer,  appeared  pure  and  spotlesSi  they  concealed 
the  most  atrocious,  vile  and  btasphemous  sentiments,  con- 
cerning all  government,  both  human  and  divine*  They  set 
up  human  reason,  as  the  only  lights  the  only  standard  of  au- 
thonty,  the  only  deity  in  the  unverse.  They  wished  to 
bring  mankind  into  such  a  perfect  state  of  fir^dom,  that  aU 
restraint  upon  theflr  conduct  should  be  laid  aside,  together 
with  all  distinction  of  property.  They  wished  to  aboHah, 
absolutely,  all  law,  to  annihilate  all  obligation,  and  in  a  word, 
all  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice* 

This  dangerous  philosophy  prevailed  in  France;  and 
among  its  disciples,  were  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
characters  in  the  kingdom.  Indoed,  it  pervaded  all  orders 
of  people ;  and  men  of  this  description  filled  the  uni* 
versities,  sustained  the  most  important  offices  of  state,  and 
were,  in  great  numbers^  in  the  court,  and  about  the  person 
of  the  king.  The  savor  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  weight 
of  personal  influence,  put  in  motion,  by  degrees,  innume- 
rable wheels  and  springs  of  the  revolution ;  and  when  they 
perceived  things  going  according  to  their  wish,  they  were 
at  hand  to  project  the  most  dai^rous  and  daring  schemes, 
and  to  develope  the  horrid  extent  of  their  views  and 
wishes. 

The  armies  of  France  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
success  of  the  American  revolution.     They  had  seen  a 

fKropse  of  the  independence,  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
Fntted  States ;  and  had  imbibed  a  portion  of  the  same 
heroic,  invincible  spirit,  which  animated  the  fathers  of  our 
happy  country.  Glowing  with  sympathy  and  delight,  they 
carried  the  borrowed  flame  across  the  Atlantic  They 
painted,  in  lively  colors,  to  their  countrymen,  the  pleasing 
scenes  they  had  witnessed ;  and  they  afiected,  most  power* 
fully,  the  imaginations  of  that  gay  and  volatile  people,  with 
dreams  of  ^cied  bliss.  They  said  to  themselves,  ''  Shall 
the  Americans  alone  be  free  ?  and  must  Frenchmen  fur- 
ever  groan  with  painful  servitude  ?"  Each  peasant  became  a 
politician ;  and  freedom  was  all  his  theme.  L<oerty  inspired 
the  speculations  of  the  philosopher  and  the  maxims  and 
dogmas  of  the  sage.  It  resounded  in  the  ditties  of  the  milk- 
maid and  plough-boy,  and  enlivened  the  songs  of  the  shop* 
23* 
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berd  and  shepherdess.  Unhappy  people !  Would  t# 
Heaven,  you  might  have  gained,  and  long  enjoyed,  tliat 
rationa)  freedom,  which  you  saw  at  a  distance,  but  could 
never  realize !  In  a  word,  the  wild  enthusiasm  seized  the 
lower  orders ;  it  ascended  to  the  higher  ranks  of  people, 
and  surrounded  and  overturned  the  throne.  Its  progress 
was  like  that  of  fire ;  and  its  devastations  like  those  c?  the 
destroying  angel. 

Multitudes  of  men  pudied  forward  the  revolution,  actu- 
ated only  by  the  base  and  selfish  consideration,  that  a  popu- 
lar form  of  government  gives  power  and  consequence  to 
much  the  greatest  number  of  men ;  and  of  course,  gives 
greater  hopes  of  rising,  to  each  individuaL  Phey  view 
republicanism  as  a  lottery,  more  favorable  to  their  ambi- 
tious hopes,  than  monarchy.  Such  wretched  patriots  are 
the  curse,  the  plague,  the  torment,  and  indeed,  the  final 
ruin  and  eternal  disgrace  of  all  republics.  At  first,  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  virtuous  and  honest  roan, 
who  truly  loves  his  country.  They  bring,  of  course,  all 
honest  men  into  suspicion.  They  use  tho  language,  and 
put  on  the  garb,  of  virtue.  They  cover  their  designs  so 
deeply  with  hypocrisy  and  lies,  that  they  are  oAen  not 
unveiled  but  by  their  fatal  and  deadly  mischief.  Men  of 
this  cast,  are  far  more  useful  in  pulling  down,  than  in 
building  up,  states  and  governments.  Any  incendiary  can 
bum  a  pcJace ;  but  a  skilful  artist  alone  can  bu'dd  one. 
The  revolutionist  seldom  considers,  tliat  if  he  puUs  down 
his  government,  and  has  not  strength  and  skill  to  build 
another,  he  must  either  inevitably  perish  in  anarchy,  or 
must  set  some  master  workman  to  building  for  him ;  and 
that  the  fabricator  of  the  new  government  becomes  bis 
new  master,  and  of\en  proves  a  greater  t3nrant  than  the 
former. 

The  general  character  of  the  moral  and  political  writings, 
which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
former  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  especially  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  had  a  powerful  influence  in  the  great 
events,  which  have  changed  the  face  of  Europe.  But  we 
shall  close  this  article  for  the  present,  and  reserve  the  nature 
and  effects  of  this  important  revolution,  to  be  considered, 
when,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  shall  speak  of  the  present 
state  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONTINUJLTION  OF  THE  T1£W  OF   EUROPE. 
NORTHERN  POWERS. 

THE  northern  powers,  viz.  Denmark,  Sweden  Via 
Ruasia,  may  be  considered  under  one  head,  as  it  relates  to 
several  essential  articles  of  their  general  history.  They 
make  no  figure  in  ancient  history,  and  very  little  in  mo- 
dem, till  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Danes,  indeed,  under  Canute^  the  Great,  afler  frequently 
invadmg,  conquered  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
establi^ed  a  new  dynasty.  This  was  overthrown  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror ;  and  the  Danes  make  no  appearance 
worthy  of  notice,  till  the  fourteenth  century ;  when,  in 
1397,  Margaret,  by  the  peace  of  Calmar,  was  acknowledged 
queen  of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway.  The  great 
abilities,  with  which  she  acquired  and  governed  this  im* 
mense  dominion,  gained  her  the  title  of  1^  Semtramis  ofthi 
J^orlh, 

The  political  importance  of  Denmark  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  for  several  centuries.  It  has  generally  per- 
formed the  office  of  satellite  to  some  of  the  cbaef  luminaries 
of  Europe  ;  and  its  history  will  be  foimd  to  afford  little  to 
profit  or  to  please. 

The  extremely  imperfect  view  we  have  given  of  the 
North  of  Europe,  renders  it  necessary,  that  we  enlarge  a 
little,  in  this  place,  to  present  to  the  reader,  a  more  general 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  And  as  we 
cannot  delineate,  at  full  length,  even  a  skeleton  of  modem 
nations,  we  have  judged  it  most  useful  to  touch  upon  such 
parts  of  the  histories  of  these  nations,  as  are  in  themselves 
most  important. 


**  It  was  principally  by  Swein,  the  father  of  Canute,  that  the  Engf ' 
lish  were  conquered ;  and  it  is  a  question,  whether  Swein  should  not 
be  considered  as  the  first  Danish  ung^of  England. — ^It  does  not  appear 
to  be  ouite  correct  to  say,  that  the  Danish  dynasty  was  overthrown 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  On  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  25  years 
before  the  Conquest,  the  Danish  succession  was  set  aside,  and  the 
Saxon  line  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  the 
Saxon  line  was  continued  in  Harold,  the  successor  of  £dward,  whom 
William  conquered  and  slew. — Ed. 
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When  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  North  of  Europe,  we 
tiave  before  us,  to  use  the  elegant  expression  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son, <'  the  storehouse  of  nations,"  and  as  it  has  been  often 
caUed  ^'the  nortliem  hive."  The  countries  beyond  tbe 
Rhine,  extending  northwardly  along  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Scaggerac  sea,  indeed,  from  the  Adriatic  to 
th^ftaltic,  were  anciently  denominated  Grermany;  and 
thole  countries  in  the  early  times  of  modem  Europe  were 
regarded  as  appendages  of  the  German  empire.  The 
people  of  those  countries,  though  extremely  fierce  and 
warlike,  were  of  a  grade  of  mtellect  far  above  mere 
savages.  The  Romans,  in  the  height  of  their  power,  found 
them  formidable  enemies;  and  they  were,  at  length,  the 
conquerors  of  Rome,  and  the  founders  of  the  present  nations 
of  Europe. 

We  seem  almost  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  were  once  more  populous  than  thev  are  at 
present;  and  they  certainly  were  far  more  warlie.  If 
their  populousness  has  experienced  a  decline,  it  must 
probably  have  been  owing  to  the  frequency  of  their  emi- 
grations, and  ta  Other  causes  of  a  less  obvious  nature.  The 
refinements  of  modem  times,  in  connection  with  the  nature 
of  their  climate  and  situation,  have  produced  effects  on 
their  governments,  manners  and  customs,  unfavorable  to 
population  and  a  martial  spirit  On  the  one  bond,  they 
have  not  sufficient  motives  to  industry;  without  which 
their  cold  and  sterile  climate  must  render  them  indigeiit  and 
wretched.  On  the  other,  they  have  not  sufficient  exercise 
in  arms,  nor  motive  to  war ;  without  which  they  must  grow 
o^eminate  and  cowardly.  In  the  history  of  governments, 
nothing  is  more  astonishing,  than  that  the  sovereigns  of 
nations  h&ve  not  been  impressed  with  this  truth,  that  their 
people  will  not  be  industrious  without  a  motive,  nor  brave 
without  an  example. 

Denmark,  which  had  made  a  figure  under  the  great 
Canute,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  given  a  new  dynasty 
t)f  monarchs  to  England,  appears  little  more  in  history  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years ;  when,  for  a  short  time,  it  rose 
and  became  illustrious  under  a  female  reign.  Margaret 
was  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.  king  of  Denmark.  She  had 
been  married  to  Hacquin,  king  of  Norway,  who  was  the 
son  of  Magnus,  king  of  Sweden.  This  comrncnodment  of 
her  elevation  awakened  that  ambition,  and  began  to 
display  those  powers,  which  soon  made  her  the  greatest 
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monarch,  that   had  ever   reigned  m   the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Glaus,  the  son  of  Margaret,  in  right  of  his  father,  iiAerited 
the  crown  o£  Norway,  that  of  Sweden,  by  his  grandfather, 
and  that  of  Denmark,  by  his  mother.  For  although  those 
crowns  were  then  elective,  yet  that  election  seldom  devia^ 
from  the  lineal  course,  where  there  was  a  prospecJff 
adequate  abilities.  But,  Olaus  dying,  Margaret  was  chosen 
by  the  states  of  Denmark,  who,  already,  had  satisfactory 
^^roofs  of  her  capacity  to  cUscharge  the  duties  of  that  high 
^Itation,  while  she  had  acted  as  queen  regent  of  Norway.  She 
waa  soon  ailer  elected  queen  of  Norway.  The  Swedes,  at 
this  time,  were  governed  by  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  who 
having  become  odious  by  his  tyrannies,  they  made  a  tender 
of  their  crown  and  fealty  to  the  illustrious  Margaret.  At 
the  head  of  an  array,  she  marched  into  Sweden,  expelled 
oer  rival,  and  immediately  took  possession  of  the  throne  and 
government- 
Margaret,  being  now  invested  with  the  government  of 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  projected  the  scheme  of 
the  celebrated  union  of  Calmar.  At  that  place,  she  assem. 
bled  the  states  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  by  their  united 
voice,  a  solemn  decree  was  passed,  the  substance  of  whicb 
13  comprised  in  the  following  articles  ; 

I.  That  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway  should  thence 
forth  have  but  one  sovereign  ; 

II.  That  the  sovereign  should  be  chosen  alternately  b^ 
each  of  these  kingdoms,  and  that  the  election  should  be 
ratified  by  the  other  two  ; 

III.  That  each  nation  should  retain  its  own  laws,  cus- 
toms, privileges  and  dignities ; 

lY.  That  the  natives  of  one  kingdom  should  not  be  raised 
to  posts  of  honor  or  profit  in  another,  but  should  be  reputed 
foreigners  out  of  their  own  country. 

A  minute  detail  of  the  reign  of  Margaret  will  not  be 
exp^ted.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  considering 
the  age,  m  which  she  lived,  the  rude  and  barbarous 
nations,  over  whom  she  swayed  the  sceptre,  and  the  grand 
object  she  eflected  during  her  reign,  few  monarchs  have 
been  more  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  empire. 
Hers  was  one  of  the  three  female  reigns,  which  have 
taken  place  in  modem  times,  that  will  ever  be  illustnous 
in  the  annals  of  nations.  The  names  of  Margaret,  Eiiza- 
h^tli  and    Catharine,   are,   at   least  sufficient  to   rescue 
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their  sex  from  the  indiscriminate  imputation   of  weak* 
ness. 

The  union  of  Calmar,  which  took  place  in  the  last  yeai 
^f  the  fourteenth  century,  though  it  could  not  but  remain 
unshaken  during  the  vigorous  reign  of  Margaretv  fr<»n  its 

Wire,  could  not  continue  long.  States  and  kingdoms  cannot 
permanently  united,  but  by  a  union  of  interest,  poUcy, 
manners  and  sentiments.  The  evident  partiaUty,  which 
Marsaret  had  shown  for  her  Danish  subjects,  became  so 
visible  in  Eric,  her  successor,  as  to  excite  a  general  odiun^ 
throughout  Sweden.  The  Swedes,  acconOngly  revoHc^F 
from  Denmark,  and  elected  for  their  monarch  Charles 
Canutson,  descended  from  the  family  of  Bonde.  Soon  afler, 
however,  they  re-established  the  union  of  Calmar — ^thus 
revolting  and  returning  again  to  their  connexion,  three  times 
in  the  space  of  about  finy  years ;  till,  at  length,  they  were 
conquered  and  enslaved,  by  Christian  II.  king  of  Denmark, 
known  by  the  name  of  ^e  JWro  of  the  JS*orifu 

These  revolutions  and  struggles  gradually  diminished  the 
power  of  Denmark,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  final  sepa- 
ration, independence  and  elevation  of  Sweden.  Of  this,  we 
shall  give  an  account  somewhat  more  particular,  which  we 
take  from  Russell's  Modem  Europe. 

In  1442  the  Swedes  revolted  from  Christian  I.  king  oi 
Denmark,  and  invested  with  the  administration  of  tl\eij 
ovemment,  Steen  Sture.  The  cause  of  this  revolt  may  * 
be  clearly  traced,  in  the  extreme  partiality  oLthe  Danish 
monarchs  to  their  own  particular  subjects,  which  of\en  led 
them  into  acts  of  tyranny  the  most  atrocious,  and  even  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  confederation  of 
those  kingdoms.  The  succession  of  Sture's  son  to  the 
regency  of  Sweden,  although  it  was  generally  approved  by 
the  nation,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Gustavus  Trolle, 
archbishop  of  UpsaTand  primate  of  Sweden.  This  haughty 
prelate,  whose  father  had  been  among  the  candidates  for 
the  regency,  persisting  in  his  opposition  to  young  Sture's 
administration,  was  at  length  besieged  in  his  castle  of  Steeka, 
was  taken  prisoner,  deposed  by  a  diet  of  the  kmgdom,  and 
stripped  of  all  his  offices  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

Trolle,  in  his  distress,  made  application  to  liCO  X.  a  most 
powerful,  accomplished  and  ambitious  pontiff.  The  pope, 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  deposed  primate,  imme- 
diately excommunicated  the  regent  and  the  party  that 
adhered  to  him  consisting  of  most  of  the  nobility  of  S  weSen 
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Tiie  executton  of  this  bull,  Leo  committed  to  the  bloody 
Christian  U.  king  of  Denmaric.  The  history  of  the  foUow- 
mg  events,  opens  one  of  the  most  horrid  scenes,  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  mankind. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  Leo  X.  the  king  of  Denmark 
invaded  Sweden,  with  a  powerful  army.  He  was  en^m- 
tered  by  the  Swedes  in  great  f<Hce,  and  met  with  so  sHhB 
a  check,  that  he  was  forced  to  change  his  plan  of  open  oos- 
tilities,  for  one  of  the  most  execrable  and  enormous  treach- 
ery. He  proposed  to  treat  with  the  Swedish  regent,  and 
offered  to  proceed  in  person  to  Stockholm,  provided  the 
Swedes  would  deliver  to  him,  six  noble  youths,  as  hostages 
for  his  own  safety.  These  terms  were  accepted ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, six  young  men  of  illustrious  birth,  were  delivered 
into  the  power  of  this  bloody,  perfidious  monster,  and  were 
put  on  board  the  Danish  fleet. 

Christian,  now  supposing  that  he  had  all  the  advantage  of 
the  Swedes,  necessary  to  bring  them  to  any  terms,  instead 
of  entering,  as  was  proposed,  into  an  amicable  accommodar 
tion  with  the  regent,  immediately  ccmried  the  Swedish  hos- 
tages prisoners  to  Denmark.  Of  this  number  the  celebra* 
ted  Gustavus  Yasa  was  one.  Like  the  great  Alfred  of  Eng- 
land, he  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity,  those  lessons  o 
wisdom,  temperance  and  fortitude,  which  afterwards  enabled 
him  to  give  law  to  the  North  of  Europe. 

In  the  following  year,  1520,  Christian  U.  returned  to  the 
invasion  of  Sweden,  with  a  stillgreater  force.  Steen  Sture 
met  and  encountered  him,  in  West  Gothland;  but  being 
entrapped  in  an  ambuscade,  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
army  of  Sweden  immediately  dispersed ;  and  the  victorious 
Dane,  thirsting  for  blood,  marched  directly  for  Stockholm. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  he  found  nothing  but  terror,  ir- 
resolution and  despair  among  the  Swedes.  Trolle,  how- 
ever, now  resuming  his  archiepiscopal  functions,  under  the 
conquering  standaird  of  Denmark,  immediately  proclaimed 
Christian  king  of  Sweden.  The  victorious  monarch  aflect- 
orl  the  grexitest  possible  clemency,  and  swore  to  govern 
Sweden,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  in  a  manner  mild  and  be- 
neficent, as  though  he  had  been  chosen  by  a  regular  diet  of 
the  empire,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 

His  coronation  feast  was  sumptuous  and  superb.     To 

this,  all  the  senators,  grandees  and  nobihty  of  Sweden  wc^re 

mvited,  and  indeed    allured  by  the  apparent  generop^, 

^  openness  and  munificence  of  the  new  king.  Afler  the  ft  ^st 
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had  lasted  three  dajrs,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  secunfy, 
hilari^  and  joj,  the  archbishop  reminded  the  king,  that 
although  he  had  pardoned  all  offences  by  a  general  amnesty, 
yet  no  satisfaction  had  been  given  to  the  pope,  in  whos« 
holy  name,  he  now  demanded  justice*     An  army  instantly 
nuked  into  the  hall,  and  secured  all  the  guests  that  were 
o^Kuous*     The  archbishop  immediately  opened  lus  spiri- 
tualcourt,  proceeded  against  them  as  heretics,  and  con- 
demned them  to  death.     A  scaffold  was  eresUed  before  the 
palace  gate ;  and  ninety-four  persons  were  executed ;  among 
vrhom  was  Eric  Yasa,  father  of  the  celebrated  Gustavus, 
who  was,  at  this  time,  a  prisoner  in  Denmark. 

Thus  fell  the  nobility  of  Sweden,  accused  of  no  crime, 
but  that  of  defending  the  liberties  of  their  countiy*  And 
when  we  consider  all  thcT  circumstances  of  this  hotrid 
butchery,  and  especially,  that  it  laid  claim  to  the  sanction  of 
Christ's  benevolent  religion,  there  is  not  a  more  shock- 
ing occurrence  to  be  found  in  history.  The  subsequent 
account  of  this  barbarous  tyrant  leaves  little  room  to  doubt, 
that  Diviae  Justice  saw  fit  to  make  itself  visible  for  his 
punishment,  even  in  this  world.  Death  oAen  lurks  in  the 
insidious  siniles  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  voice  of  all  history  and 
»f  all  experience  loudly  declares,  that  he  is  never  to  be 
trusted. 

It  shall  suffice  to  observe,  that  Christian  II.  soon  experi- 
enced a  total  reverse  of  fortune.  His  crimes  and  cruelties 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  people  of  his  own-  kingdom. 
He  was  deposed  by  them,  and  compelled  to  flee,  a  wretched 
exile  into  the  Low  Countries.  He  endeavored  in  vain  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  Charles  V.  his  brother-in-law ;  and 
after  various  struggles,  died  miserably  in  prison ;  "  a  fate," 
says  our  author,  "  too  gentle  for  so  barbarous  a  tyrant." 
Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  Christian's  uncle,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Denm&rk  and  Norway  ;  and  as  for  Sweden, 
she  not  only  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke,  but  we  shall  pre 
scntly  see  her  giving  law  to  the  North,  and  menacing  the 
South  of  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gustavus  Yasa,  with  the  other  five 
hostages,  was  treacherously  imprisoned  in  Denmark,  as 
before  mentioned.  From  prison,  he  soon  found  means  to 
escape,  and  finding  himself  pursued,  fled  in  disguise,  and 
hid  himself  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia,  where  he  labored 
for  his  daily  support  with  the  miners.  Among  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  that    country,   he    soon    began    to  attract 
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ftdmirstioiu  They  were  charmed  with  his  popular  talents 
and  winning  addiess*  His  form  was  athletic,  noble  and 
commanding ;  and  his  uncommon  strength  and  agitity  gave 
him  a  ready  ascendency  among  his  rustic  associates.  Per- 
ceiving their  utter  detestation  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Danes, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  disclosing  to  them  his  exMc- 
lion,  at  an  anmml  feast  He  made  himself  known,  ^d 
offered  himself  as  theur  leader,  by  a  iust  war,  to  set  his 
country  free,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  ner  most  illustrious 
patriots. 

The  people  listened  to  him  widi  astonishment;  and 
regarding  him  as  a  savior  setat  from  heaven,  they  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  his  standard.  He  immediately  attacked 
the  Danish  governor  of  the  province ;  and  taking  his  castle 
by  storm,  put  the  Danes  to  the  s wo*  d.  In  short,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  rapidity  of  his  motions ;  and  in  wars  and 
revolutions,  celerity  is  always  the  best  insurance  of  success. 
He  crushed  all  opposition;  every  impediment  yielded  to 
his  genius,  valor  and  good  fortune,  Ull  he  ascended  the 
Swedish  throne.  Hiif  reign  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  Europe. 

During  this  time.  Christian  H.  the  Danish  Nero,  had 
fallen,  and,  as  ahready  stated,  was  succeeded  by  Frederic  of 
Holstein.  Frederic  in  1533  was  succeeded  by  Christian  IH. 
considered  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  mosi^amiable  monarchs 
of  that  kingdom.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  now  both 
favored  with  great  and  virtuous  princes,  who  made  the 
happiness  of  their  subjects  their  chief  aim  and  highest 
glory.  The  pope,  who  had  played  such  bloody  games  by 
the  hands  of  his  atrocious  instruments,  now  lost  all  ground 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  ^  Protestant  religion  was  es- 
tablished both  by  Gustavus  and  Christian  HI.  in  their  re- 
spective  kingdoms. 

The  reign  of  Christian  IH.  terminated  with  his  life  in 
1558,  and  that  of  Gustavus  Yasa,  in  1560.  Their  memoiy 
is  still,  and  will  ever  remain,  dear  to  their  subjects,  and 
iamous  in  history.  Gustavus,  indeed,  may  he  considered 
almost  as  the  founder  and  fhther  of  his  kingdom ;  very 
much  resemblhig,  as  already  noticed,  the  gretft  Alfred  of 
England.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  For  the 
space  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  maiYitamed  the  glorious 
character  of  a  patriot  king.  Though  his  cotemporaries, 
Charles  V.  Francis  I.  Henry  VIII.  and  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent, reigned  over  fairer  realms  aiid  more  polished  people, 
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they  merit  a  lower  place  in  the  temple  of  fame,  than  €ru»« 
tavus  Yasa.  They  involved  their  subjects  in  expensive 
wars,  to  gratify  their  own  ambition,  and  crut^d  them  be- 
neath a  spiritual  tyranny  in  doing  honor  to  the  BeaaL  But 
Gustavus  rescued  his  people  from  a  foreign  yoke,  diflused 
aoung  them,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  delivered  them  fiom 
tdrEgyptian  bondage  of  spiritual  despotism. 

Few  events  had,  as  yet,  laid  open  the  immense  regions  of 
Russia  and  Siberia  to  the  view  of  history ;  nor  has  that  ex- 
tensive country,  till  a  late  period,  made  any  appearance  in 
the  concerns  of  Europe.  As  early  as  1470,  John  Basilo- 
witz  I.  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Tartars,  under  which  that  country  had  long  remained.  He 
soon  reduced  Novogorod  and  Gossan,  and  received  the  im- 
perial diadem  of  that  countiy  under  the  title  of  Czar,  which 
in  their  language  signifies  king  or  emperor,  as  that  of 
Czarina  does  empress  or  queen.  To  these  territories  his 
grandson  John  Basilowitz  II.  added  the  extensive  countries 
of  Astracan  and  Siberia,  in  1554.  In  this  reign,  a  treaty  of 
commerce  was  formed  between  Russia  and  England,  then 
governed  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  family  of  this  prince  soon  becoming,  in  a  manner, 
extinct,  Russia  was  harassed  with  a  rapid  succession  of 
usurpers,  and  civU  wars,  till  Michael  Theodorowitz,  son  of 
Romanow,  bishoptf>f  Rostow,  assumed  the  government; 
and  was  able  in  1618,  to  establish  a  peace  with  Sweden  and 
Poland.  This  Michael,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  descended 
from  the  Czar  John  Basilowitz;  and  in  his  person,  was 
again  established  the  ancient  djmasty.  Alexius  succeeded 
his  father  MichaeL  He  left  his  dominions  to  his  son  Theo- 
dore, both  improved  and  extenc^d.  Theodore  on  his  death 
bed,  appointed  Peter,  his  half  brother,  as  his  successor,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  own  brother  and  sister,  Ivan  and  Sophia. 
This  was  he,  who  was  aflerwards  called  Peter  the  Great. 
As  on  the  death  of  Theodore,  Peter  was  very  young,  Ivan 
and  Sophia  endeavored  to  exclude  liim  from  the  throne. 
Various  struggles  were  excited ;  and  the  existence  of  the 
empire  seemed  to  be  threatened  by  the  prospect  of  civil 
wars,  and  the  most  violent  commotions.  The  fortune  of 
Peter,  however,  at  length  triumphed  ;  and  after  publicly  ex- 
ecuting above  3000  of  the  malcontents,  he  found  himself  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne. 

When  Providence  designs  to  make  a  great  man,  some 
door  is  generally  opened  for  his  doing  something  almost 
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peculkr  to  kimself.  The  illustrious  course  pursued  by 
reter,  was  struck  out  by  bis  own  surprising  genius,  even 
while  unnided  either  by  elegant  literature,  or  Uiat  specula- 
tion, which  is  the  result  of  long  experience.  In  1697,  he 
retired  from  his  empire,  and  travelled  as  a  private  gentle- 
man in  the  retinue  of  three  embassadors,  with  a  view  of 
visiting  various  nations  of  Europe,  and  especially  fflbse 
most  &med  for  industry,  economy  and  the  important  and 
useful  arts.  At  Amsterdam,  he  made  a  considemble  stay, 
where,  as  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  entered  himself 
in  one  of  the  principal  dock  yards,  as  a  common  laborer, 
and  fared  like  other  journeymen.  At  the' same  time,  he 
engaged  with  the  utmost  application  in  the  study  of  naviga- 
tion, commerce,  surgery  and  the  various  branches  of  natimd 
philosophy. 

1  hence,  he  passed  into  England,  where  king  William 
received  him  with  marks  of  respect,  due  to  tlie  imperial 
traveller  and  student  In  England,  he  completed  his 
knowledge  of  naval  affairs ;  and,  af\er  the  expiration  of 
neariy  two  years,  he  returned  to  Russia,  accompanied  by 
several  men  skilled  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  whole  life  of  Peter  was  spent  in  the  rapid  forma- 
tion and  still  more  astonishing  execution  of  those  grand 
schemes,  which  may  be  said  to  have  given  existence  to 
the  most  extensive  empire,  ever  known.  But  before  we 
proceed  farther  with  this  history,  it  will  be  proper  to 
call  the  reader's  attention  once  more  to  the  history  of 
Sweden. 

Gustavus  Yasa,  of  whose  life  and  character  w  <  nve 
taken  some  notice,  was  succeeded  in  the  Swedisii  larone 
successively  by  his  sons  Eric  and  John.  The  former,  far 
different  in  hb  character  from  his  father,  was  deposed  in 
1568,  and  the  latter  died  in  1593,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
his  son  Sigismund,  already  king  of  Poland.  Sigismund,  in 
attempting  to  re-establish  ibe  Catholic  religion,  was  also 
deposed  by  the  Swedes  in  1600,  and  his  uncle,  Charles  IX. 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  IX.  was  the  celebiated  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

In  1611,  Gustavus,  upon  his  father's  death,  was  declared 
of  age,  and  ascended  the  throne,  though  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  His  kingdom,  on  his  accession,  was 
enfeebled  by  h  partial  subjection  to  Denmark,  which  had 
existed,  since  the  times  of  the  great  Margaret.  He  found 
its  internal  concerns  in  the  utmost  disorder— ^listracted  by 
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divisioaS)  and  torn  by  intestine  broils.  All  his  neigUMni 
the  Danesy  the  Poles  and  Russians,  were  at  war  with  Iuhi, 
and  had  alroadj  infested  his  territories  with  great  armies^ 
taking  encouragefnent  from  his  youth  and  inexpeiieocei 
and  the  known  weakness  of  his  kingdom.  The  great 
Adglphus,  on  this  occasion,  showed  how  far  the  power  of 
genius  transcends  even  experience  itself^  and  all  the  arti- 
Icial  acquirements  that  are  within  the  ret  ch  of  man.  At 
one  efibrt,  he  dispelled  the  storm  of  inva&ion ;  at  another, 
he  silenced  all  intestine  commotions.  Before  hhn,  went 
victory  and  triumph ;  and  tranquillity  and  order  marked  his 
footsteps.  His  enemies,  every  where  met  with  defeat  and 
disgrace,  while  he  extended  his  conquests,  humbled  all  his 
neighbors,  and  nearly  made  himself  master  of  Russia* 

Soon  afler  this,  by  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Richlieu,  as 
already  mentioned,  Gustavus  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Protestant  league,  for  opposing  and  humbling  the  house  of 
Austria.  His  life  opens  one  of  the  most  amaadng  series  of 
spleudid  actions,  recorded  in  history ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  power  of  the  enemies,  whom  he  as  uniformly  conquer* 
ed,  as  encountered,  we  shall  see  reasons  for  comparing  him 
with  Hannibal,  if  not  preferring  him  to  that  great  warrior. 
Finding  no  equal  in  the  North,  he  bent  his  course  south- 
wardly, and  by  a  course  of  victories,  penetrated  the  heart 
of  Germany.  He  defeated  the  famous  Count  Tilly,  the 
Austrian  general,  long  thought  invincible;  and  gained  a 
victory  equally  complete  over  his  successor  Walstein.  But 
this  victory  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  unfortunately  killed, 
ader  the  field  was  won ;  and  with  his  dying  breath,  made 
the  prophetic  declaration,  that  he  had  sealed  the  liberties 
of  Germany  with  his  blood.  Had  he  lived,  it  is  thought  he 
would  have  put  a  period  to  the  German  empire. 

The  virtues  and  abilities  of  no  hero  or  conqueror,  ever 
shone  with  greater  lustre  afler  his  death,  than  did  those  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  They  long  survived  him  in  the 
armies  which  he  trained,  and  in  the  generals  which  he 
formed.  The  names  of  Bernard,  Torstension,  Bannier, 
Wrangcl  and  some  others,  will  be  celebrated  to  the  latest 
posterity.  Those  generals  continued  the  war  after  the 
death  of  Gustavus,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  which  it  has  never  fully  recovered. 
Oxenstiem,  the  first  minister  of  Gustavus,  who  managed 
the  affairs  of  Sweden  during  the  minority  of  Christiana,  his 
daughter  and  successor,  by  his  consummate  skill,  enalided 
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draft  prinoess,  in  a  measare,  to  dictate  ^  peace  of  West^ 
phalia  in  1 648. 

With  the  great  Gnstavus  and  his  generals,  the  fame  and 
prosperity  of  Sweden  seemed  to  expire.  Chnsttana,  in 
1654,  six  years  afler  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  resigned  her 
crown  to  her  cousin  Charles  Oustavns.  The  life  aed 
adventures  of  this  celehrated  princess,  exhibit  the  most 
surprising  extremes  of  magnanimity  and  weakness--of 
elevation  of  mind,  and  perversion  of  taste.  The  adven- 
tures, through  which  she  passed,  would  furnish  ample 
materials  for  the  writer  of  romance. 

Charles  Gustavus,  who  was  the  tenth  of  that  name,  was  a 
prince  of  considerable  abilities,  and  gained  some  advantages 
in  a  war  with  Potand ;  but  his  reign  lasted  only  six  years. 
He  died  in  1660,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by 
his  son  Charles  XI.  who  was  an  odious  and  impolitic  tyrant. 
So  far  from  imitating  the  examples  of  several  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessors,  he  used  his  utmost  power  to  oppress 
and  enslave  his  people.  During  his  long  reign,  though 
apparently  successful  in  several  wars,  his  kingdom  and  the 
Swedish  name  were  falling  from  that  important  and  splendid 
rank)  they  once  held  in  Europe. 

In  1697,  by  the  death  of  Charles  XL  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den was  led  vacant  to  the  famous  Charies  XII.  his  son  and 
successor,  than  whom,  probably,  no  mortal  man  ever 
breathed  more  constantly  the  spirit  of  war.  But,  instead 
of  possessing  the  great  qualities  of  Yasa  and  Adolphus,  ho 
seemed  capable  of  nothing  but  war  and  conquest  Head- 
long as  a  tiger,  he  rushed  forward,  as  if  only  solicitous  to 
fight,  with  very  little  regard  to  prospects  of  advantage,  or 
the  favourable  moment. 

While  such  a  tiger,  however,  was  about  to*  be  let  loose 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  a  lion,  if  we  may  keep  up  the 
metaphor,  was  prepared  still  further  north,  to  keep  him  at 
bay,  and  set  bounds  to  his  lawless  rage.  Peter,  justly 
styled  the  Great,  had  just  returned  to  his  own  dominions, 
enriched  with  discoveries  and  improvements,  calculated  to 
aid  him  in  the  grand  scheme  of  civilizing  the  North  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  when  Charles  XII.  though  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  views 
of  Charles  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Russia,  may  well  be 
compared  with  those  of  Alexander  in  relation  to  the  Persian 
empire.  But  had  Charles  acted  with  that  prudent  caution, 
wiiich  governed  Alexander's  counsels  4md  movements  he 
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might  have  avoided  those  diaosters,  whicli  mined  himselTand 
his  kingdom,  even  though  he  had  failed  in  the  main  object  of 
his  ambition. 

The  wars  of  Charles,  however,  were  tremendous ;  and 
his  name  soon  became  terrible  through  the  world.  But  he 
was  too  rash  and  impetuous  to  execute  his  plans  by  means, 
which  were  necessary  to  give  permanence  to  his  success. 
He  fought  in  all  directions,  and  was  generally  victorious. 
He  humbled  all  his  adversaries  except  ontt  and  stnick 
terror  into  all  his  neighbours.  He  dethroned  Augustus,  king 
of  Poland,  new  mcKlelled  the  government  of  that  kingdom, 
and  caused  Stanislaus,  z,  creature  of  his  own,  to  be  invested 
with  that  sovereignty.  But  his  whole  plan  of  operations 
may  be  clearly  traced  to  his  great  design  of  subduing 
Russia,  which  issued  in  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  fought  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1709.  With  a  brief  sketch  of  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  this  decisive  battle  between  Charles  and 
Peter,  we  shall  close  this  article,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
the  details  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  those  times. 
While  Charles,  mad  with  his  design  of  becoming  a  second 
Alexander  and  conquering  all  mankind,  was  with  the  utmost 
diligence  preparing  the  way  for  hb  operations  against 
^  Peter,  the  latter  by  a  stretch  of  masterly  policy,  unequalled 
in  its  kind,  was  widening  his  resources,  fortifying  his  power, 
impioving  his  immense  empire,  and  strengthening  the  basis 
of  his  throne.  The  victorious  standard  of  Charles,  in 
1707,  which  had  been  displayed  in  Saxony,  to  the  terror  of 
all  Germany,  was  removed,  and  again  seen  in  Poland. 
Thither,  at  the  head  of  43,000  men,  Charles  now  proceeded 
to  oppose  the  Russian  arms,  which  during  his  absence  had 
been  employed  in  favor  of  Augustus,  the  dethroned  mo- 
narch. Fr<tm  Lithuania,  where  he  had  for  some  time  been, 
Peter  directed  his  march  toward  the  river  Boristhenes, 
avoiding  for  the  present  a  general  battle  with  the  Swedish 
hero.  So  near  were  the  two  armies,  that  Charles  arrived 
in  the  city  of  Grodno,  on  the  same  day,  that  Peter  left  it. 
But  the  pursuit  was  in  vain. 

The  sovereign  of  Russia,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  that 
wisdom  and  prudence,  which  seemed  the  prelude  to  his 
future  triumph.  Finding  himself  in  his  own  dominions,  and 
justly  fearing  the  consequences  of  so*  terrible  a  conflict,  as 
seemed  approaching,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  tlie  king  of 
Sweden,  with  proposals  of  peace.  Charles  returned  for 
answer,  that  he   would  treat  with  him  at  Moscow.     The 
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Czar's  remark^  when  this  haughty  answer  was  brought  him, 
gires  us  a  trait  of  the  character  of  the  two  rivals.  <<  My 
brother  Charles,"  said  he,  "always  affects  to  play  the 
Alexander;  but  I  hope  he  will  not  iind  mc  a  Darius." 
Tlio  celerity  of  his  retreat  defeated  all  hopc.^  of  overtaking 
him ;  and  the  Swedish  monarch  censored  himself  by  pursu* 
ing  his  march  toward  Moscow.  Uut  in  this,  he  found  no 
small  difficulty.  Hb  army  suffered  incredible  hardships,  in 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  Czar,  who,  aware  of  his  approach, 
had  destroyed  all  means  of  subsistence,  and  indeed  almost 
every  vestige  of  human  habitation.  Vast  forests,  morasses 
and  extensive  solitudes  presented  before  them,  scenes  of 
desolation,  and  the  alarming  prospect  of  destruction. 
Through  these  dreary  wastes,  the  Russians  moved  with 
safety,  being  in  their  own  country,  and  led  by  a  great  com- 
mander, who  knew  well  how  to  avail  himself  of  his  own 
resources,  and  to  leave  behind  him,  nothing  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  his  pursuer. 

Charles,  though  now  determined  to  march  to  Moscow, 
was  compelled  to  alter  his  line  of  march,  and  by  a  more 
circuitous  course,  to  pass  through  places,  whence  some 
supplies  might  be  derived  for  his  army,  now  nearly  perish- 
ing with  fatigue  and  want  The  north  of  Europe  abounds 
with  vast  forests  and  trackless  wilds,  almost  impassable 
even  in  the  summer  season,  and  now  clothed  with  double 
horrors,  by  the  approach  of  winter.  The  ablest  officers  of 
his  army  remonstrated  against  penetrating  those  inhospi- 
table cUmes,  in  the  winter  season.  Count  Piper,  on  whom 
he  had  ever  placed  much  dependence,  earnestly  recom- 
mended it  to  him  to  remain  in  the  Ukraine,  a  province  lying 
along  the  river  Boristhenes,  till  the  winter,  which  at  that 
time  was  intensely  severe,  was  past.  He,  however,  crossed 
that  river,  and  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Disna,  beyond 
which,  he  perceived  a  Russian  army  posted  to  resist  his 
passage. 

He  crossed,  however,  and  continued  his  march,  making  a 
slow  progress  into  the  Russian  territories.  Hovering  par- 
ties of  the  enemy  added  continual  surprise  to  his  painful 
and  perilous  march ;  and  numbers  of  his  men  daily  perished 
through  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Wearing  away  the 
winter  in  those  frosty  regions,  he  at  length  arrived,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  at  the  town  of  Pultowa,  where  was  an  impor- 
tant magazine  of  stores  and  necessaries,  of  which  the 
Swedish  army  was  in  great  want.     But  Pultowa  was  dc- 
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fended  bj  a  gamson  of  9000  Russians ;  and  the  Czar 
tkiniself  lay  not  very  far  distant,  with  an  army  of  70,000 
men. 

The  attack  of  Charles  upon  this  place,  which  was  strongly 
fortified,  was  one  of  the  most  daring  enterprises  ever 
attempted  by  any  commander.  For  that  reason,  he  could 
not  be  dissuaded  from  so  rash  a  measure.  In  spite  of  every 
effort  of  the  Swedes,  the  town  could  not  be  reduced  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Czar  with  his  main  army ;  and  Charles, 
although  wounded  in  his  heel  by  a  musket  ball,  determined 
to  give  him  battle*  He  ordered  his  army  to  advance  and 
attack  the  Russian  camp.  The  Swedes,  long  inured  to  vie* 
tory,  made  a  formidable  onset,  and  not  without  impression* 
The  Russian  cavalry  was  broken,  but  soon  rallied  behind 
the  infantry.  The  king  of  Sweden,  borne  in  a  litter, 
^  animated  his  troops,  and  displayed  all  the  talents  of  the 
soldier  and  hero.  But  he  contended  against  superior  for- 
tune. On  the  side  of  Peter,  there  were  equal  skill  and 
bravery  with  greater  numbers.  The  Swedes  fought  with 
astonishing  fury,  for  two  hours ;  but  were  exposed  in  the 
face  of  a  tremendous  train  of  artillery,  which  the  Czar, 
whose  arrangements  for  the  battle  were  roasterlyf  had 
opened  upon  them.  Their  charge  upon  the  Russian  line, 
proved  ineffectual ;  and  their  defeat,  which  was  inevitable, 
was  only  announced  by  their  destruction.  9000  Swedes 
fell  on  th«^  field  of  battle ;  and  the  army  of  Charles  was 
utterly  ruined.  Charles  himself,  with  a  small  party  of 
horse,  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  hastily  crossing  the 
Boristhenes,  fled  with  a  few  attendants  to  Bender,  a  town 
.  in  Moldavia,  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Charles  XII.  never  recovered  from  this  humbling  stroke, 
which  seemed  for  a  while  to  give  respite  to  the  North  of 
Europe ;  and  was  certainly  followed  by  vast  consequences 
to  that  part  of  the  globe.  But  there  never  was  a  more 
restless  man  than  Charles.  He  continued  to  struggle, 
negotiate  and  fight,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  breathe; 
which  was  about  nine  years  from  the  battle  of  Pultowa. 
For  a  particular.account  of  the  various  fortunes  and  adven- 
tures of  this  extraoi:dinary  prince,  the  reader  is  recom- 
mended to  peruse  Voltaire's  history  of  him.  As  already 
noticed,  he  threw  himself  into  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
^termining  never  to  return  to  his  own  ilominions,  but  as 
a  conqueror.  He  persevered  m  this  resolution,  for  several 
years ;  but  was  compelled  to  break  tt  at  last.     Constantly 
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fomenting  intrigues,  commotioa^  oni  wars  in  aS  diiections, 
he  could  never  lay  aside  his  design  against  Russia,  nor 
indeed  his  hope  of  subduing  that  mighty  empire. 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  Charles,  till  in  December,  1718, 
be  was  killed  before  the  town  of  Fredericshall,  in  Norway, 
by  a  cannon  ball.  After  he  was  struck  by  the  ball,  he  only 
had  time  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  grasping  which,  he 
expired. 

All  historians,  who  speak  of  him,  allow  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  who  ever  lived.  Had 
his  prudence  been  equal  to  his  courage,  energy  and  ambi- 
tion, he  would  have  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  ^1  other 
conquerors.  The  disasters  of  his  reign  gave  a  blow  to 
Sweden,  which  she  has  never  recovered.  She  has  been 
declining  during  the  last  century,  and  has  now  become  but  a 
secondary  power  in  Europe. 

Peter  the  Great,  happily  delivered  from  so  troublesc 
and  dangerous  a  neighbour,  for  the  remainder  of  his  r  ig:«, 
had  little  to  frustrate  his  favorite  schemes  for  improving 
his  empire,     ilc  built  a  city  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, which,  he  determined,  should  bear  his  name.     In  the 
space  of  a  century,  Petersburg  has  become  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  in  the  world.     Peter  displayed  the  grandeur 
of  his  mind  more  in  the  arts  of  peace,  than  of  war.     He 
projected  a  union  between  tho  river  Dwina,  the  Wolga 
and    Tanais,  thus  to  open  a  communicaUon  between  the 
Baltic,  Euxine,  Caspian  and  Northern  seas.     In  sl.ort,  no 
prince,  ever  did  more  to  enlighten,  improvo  and  adorn  his 
empire. 

Peter  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Catherine  I.  and  she, 
by  Peter  II.  who,  after  a  short  reign,  died  in  1730  of  the 
small  pox.  He  was  grandson  to  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
direct  male  line,  in  him,  was  extinct  The  throne  was 
next  filled  by  Anne,  second  daughter  to  Ivan,  eldest  brother 
to  Peter  the  Great.  She  was  succeeded  by  Elizabetli, 
daughter  to  Peter  the  Greats  Elizabeth,  by  her  nephew 
Peter  HI*  and  he,  by  his  wife  Catherine  II.  a  princess  of 
Anhalt-Zerbst ;  whose  reign  almost  eclipsed  the  glory  of 
that  of  Peter  the  Great.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son 
Paul ;  he,  by  the  emperor  Alexander ;  and  he,  by  his  brother 
Nicholas. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

CONTINUATION   OF   THE   VIEW  OF   EUROPE. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

THE  history  of  most  nations  is  but  the  history  of  wai 
and  destruction  to  the  human  race.  The  mind  is  perfectly 
fatigued  and  disg'isted  in  reading  of  nothing  but  Hghting, 
killing,  murder,  treason  and  desolation.  In  the  history  oi' 
England,  the  mind  is  oAen  relieved  with  a  most  pleasing 
variety  of  prospect.  It  is  the  history  of  arts  and  sciences, 
of  philosophy  and  government,  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture; and,  to  show,  that  the  English  people  are  of  ono 
blood,  and  of  one  spirit  with  other  nations,  there  is  also  tho 
history  of  revolutions,  of  treasons,  plots,  massacres  and 
desolating  wars.*  But  the  English  people  exhibit  a  sur- 
prising and  illustrious  example  of  meiUal  energy  and  excel- 
lence. They  have  been  able  to  give  transcendent  impor- 
tance to  a  comparatively  small  bland,  and  that  for  a  long 
time. 

Great  Britain  is  an  island  much  smaller  than  Borneo,  or 
Madagascar,  or  Niphon,  or  some  others,  which  might  be 
named;  yet,  for  nearly  twenty  centuries,  it  has  held  an 
important  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  is  now 
mistress  of  the  sea.  In  a  former  chapter,  we  noticed 
Efirbert,  at  the  head  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  about  the 
year  800.  The  successors  of  Egbert  were  exceedingly 
harassed  by  the  Danes ;  who  at  length  planted  themselves 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  seized  all  the  finest  parts  of  England 

The  great  Alfred^  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  as  he 
is  styled,  the  father  of  the  English  constitution,  was  the 
grandson  of  Egbert.  When  all  was  given  up  for  lost,  and 
the  Danes  were  considered  as  masters  of  England,  the 
"  immortal  Alfred"  suddenly  broke  from  his  concealment, 
where  he  had,  for  some  years,  been  hidden  in  the  deepest 
disguise  and  remotest  recesses*  He  erected  the  standard 
of  his  native  country,  which  soon  became  a  rallying  point 


*  Bendes  foreifirn  wars  innoicerable.aiid  almost  incessant,  tba 
Gnffli^  have  had,  wceording  to  the  enumeration  of  Le  Sa^^,  lb 
civu  wars  and  9  religious  commotioni*,  kince  the  Conquest.  In  the 
langua^  of  Goldsmith,  England  may  well  be  denominated  a  Uuid  of 
scholars  and  a  nurse  of  arms. — Ed. 
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With  a  small  body  of  men  he  encountered  and  defeated  the 
Danes.  The  rapid  rumor  of  his  success  drew  multitudes  to 
his  standard.  The  Danes  were  eveiy  where  defeated,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  expelled  from  the  bland. 

Perhaps  no  monarch  ever  more  justly  deserved  the  title  of  ^r 
Father  of  hds  country^  than  Alfred.  Afler  the  incessant  wars  /\ 
had  subsided,  Which  made  him  powerful  and  indcpondeni, 
he  set  himself,  with  the  greatest  energy  and  industiy,  to  im- 
prove his  kingdom.  He  founded  the  university  of  Oxford 
in  895  ;  he  rebuilt  the  city  of  London ;  he  divided  England 
m  counties,  hundreds,  &c. ;  he  revived  the  trial  by  jury,  and 
gave  dignity,  purity  and  despatch  to  the  courts  of  justice. 
Lq  a  word,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  did  his  utmost,  to  difiuse 
individual  happiness  among  his  people,  as  well  as  to  give  his 
kingdom  the  external  marks  of  dignity  and  splendor. 

The  reign  of  Alfred  was  long  and  prosperous.  No  prince 
was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  stilyects ;  and  he  died  in  peace, 
fuH  of  days,  and  covered  with  glory,  in  901.  -'^'^* 

The  successors  of  Alfred,  for  more  than  a  century,  were 
employed  in  wars  with  the  Danes,  with  various,  but  at 
length;  with  declining  success.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
oleKonth  century,  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark, 
conapleted  the  conquest  of  England,  and  established  himself 
on  the  English  throne.  In  1035,  he  lef\  his  dominions  to 
Harold,  who,  afler  a  short  and  inglorious  reign,  was  succeed- 
ed by  Hardicanute,  in  whom  the  Danish  race  of  kings  be- 
came extinct ;  when  the  ancient  line  was  restored. 

The  Saxon  race  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  but  in  him  was  again  deprived  of  the  crown.^ 
In  1066,  he  was  succeeded  by  Harold  the  Usurper,  the  son 
of  the  famous  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent. 

The  British  crown  seemed  now  to  be  unsettled,  and,  in 
a  measure,  at  the  disposal  of  the  common  chances  of  war. 
William  of  Normandy,  a  prince  of  great  territorial  resources,  ^  — 
and  of  still  greater  abilities  for  war,  prepared  to  assert 
his  claim  to  it — a  veiy  specious  claim  indeed,  but.  the 
origin  of  all  monarchical  claims ;  for,  as  Brennus  told  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  *'  The  right  of  conquerors  Ues  in 
their  swords,"  William's  claim  was  grounded  wholly  in 
his  power  ;f  and  he  was  successful.    Accompanied  by  many 

•  Harold  was  a  Sazon,  though  not  of  the  royal  family. — Ed. 

t  WllUamprofemed  to  foondhts  claim  to  the  English  orown  upon . 
the  will  of  Eidward  the  Confessorj  though  it  does  not  appear,  that 
Rdward  ever  expressed  any  such  will  in  writing. — Ed. 
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soldiers  of  fortune,  whom  the  fhme  of  his  abilities  and  the 
splendor  of  his  cnterpn.a  had  drawn  from  ail  parts  of 
Europe,  he  rr^ade  a  formidable  descent  upon  the  English 
coast,  and  landed  without  opposition.  He  was  soon  met  by 
Harold  at  the  head  also  of  a  powerful  army.  Few  fields 
have  beon  more  sharply  disputed;  arguments  of  great 
sirength  were  used  on  both  sides.  Their  claims  and  great 
exertio:i:i,  in  point  of  merit,  as  well  as  in  point  of  strength, 
were  nearly  equal.  Each  of  the  rivals,  as  well  as  many  of 
their  followers,  had  tlie  same  grand  objects  in  view  |/each 
fou^^ht  for  life,  crown,  empire,  honor,  glory  and  evenasting 
fanieO  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  wo.-e  anxiously  turned 
t  '^rd  the  scene  ;  and  the  pen  of  the  hi^^torian  was  ready  to 
transmit  the  event  to  unborn  ages.  Great  bravery  was  dis- 
played on  both  sides. 

Harold  fell  in  battle ;  and  William  seized,  without  fur- 
ther opposition,  the  august  pti?e.  He  found  it,  however, 
more  difficult  to  retain,  than  to  acquire,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  kept  in  continual  alarms ;  and  hts  life  was 
endangeivd  by  daring  plots  and  conspiracies.  His  jea- 
lousies of  the  English  people,  which  were  not  increased 
without  cause,  occarioned  universal  alterations  in  the 
internal  police  of  the  kingdom.  He  deeply  infringed  the 
ancient  constitution ;  and,  at  length,  breakmg  over  all  re- 
straint, he  caused  innumerable  contiscations,  and,  by  suborn- 
ed evidence,  the  most  unjust  and  cruel  attainders  of  treason. 
He  nearly  exterminated  the  ancient  nobility;  and  by 
degrees,  effected  a  conversion  of  the  property  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

From  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  reign 
'  of  Henry  YHI.  the  history  of  England  presents  a  variegated 
and  interesting  scene.  The  Henries  and  Edwards  were, 
generally,  both  statesmen  and  warriors.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  go  into  a  particular  consideration  of  their  respec- 
tive reigns ;  but  we  must  beg  the  reader's  permission  to 
pass  over  this  very  considerable  period,  with  a  few  general 
remarks. 

During  this  period,  the  struggles  between  the  three 
orders,  viz.  the  king,  lords  and  commons,  were  incessant, 
and,  at  times,  had  well  nigh  involved  the  kingdom  in  ruin. 
The  great  lords  were  often  too  powerful  for  the  crown, 
and  for  the  commons.  They  held  their  castles  and  strong 
fortresses  in  all  parts  of  the  island  ;  and,  where  a  union 
happened  to  combine  their  strength,  they  seemed  ofVen  to 
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Ikid  ^  to  dO)  as  Poland  has  since  done  to  its  own  utter  ruin— 
that  is,  to  orertum  the  throne,  and  enslave  the  people/^  Of 
all  governments  in  the  world,  perhaps,  an  aristocracy  is  the 
worst  It  is  like  a  hydra  with  a  hundred  heads  |^it  is  rest^ 
less,  because  ambitious ;  and  weak,  because  disunited ;  it  is 
miserable,  because  experienced  without  virtue ;  and  con- 
temptible, because  wise  and  crafty  without  power.  The  time 
proper  for  action^  is  consumed  in.  deliberation ;  and  the  lucky 
moment  passes  unimproved. 

While  the  £nglish  government  leaned  chiefly  toward  this 
form,  the  nation  was  feeble,  and  liable  to  innumerable  divi- 
sions ;  and,  owing  to  this  cause,  had  been  easily  subjugated 
by  the  Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans.  The  undue  power  and 
influence  of  the  great  lords,  remained  firm  and  unshaken, 
and  must  have  ultimately  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  nation, 
had  it  not  received  a  fatal  blow  by  the  policy  of  Henry  YU. 
who  so  far  abolished  the  feudal  tenures,  as  to  enable  the 
nobihty  and  ^eat  peers  of  the  realm,  to  alienate  their  landed 
estates,  whidi  before  his  time,  they  could  not.  This  occa- 
sioned a  change,  and  a  much  wider  distribution  of  property, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  produce  a  juster  balance  in  the  powers 
of  government. 

The  extraordinary  abilities,  fortunes   and  characters  of 
several  of  the  English   monarchs,  contributed   greatly  to 
establish,  unite,  and  dignify  the  nation.     Perhaps  no  nation  « 
in  Europe,  at  this  eariy  period,  was  governed  so  ably  and 
so  wisely.     Several  of  the  Henries  and  of  the  Edwards  r 
were  men  of  the  most  consummate  abilities.    We  have  > 
already   mentioned    Henry  Y.    With   his  name,  we  may  . 
associate  that  of  Edward   HI.    who  is  called  the  father  ^ 
of  the    EngUsh  constitution.      He  was  equally  great  in 
war ;  and  held,  during  his  glorious  reign,  no  less  the  con- 
fidence and  veneration  of  his  subjects,  than  the  dread  of  his 
enemies. 

It  was  the  pecular  felicity  of  England,  to  derive  benefit 
fi'om  their  worst,  as  weU  as  fi'om  Uieur  best  and  ablest, 
princes.  They  had  several  kings,  who  would  answer  well 
to  be  put  upon  the  black  list  of  Roman  emperors.  But, 
even  Uiose  disgraceful  reigns  were  directly  or  indirectly 
productive  of  good.  In  the  contemptible  and  inglorious 
reign  of  king  John,  was  laid  the  comer  stone  of  English 
liberty— the  main  {>illar  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  power, 
wealth,  political  wisdom  and  safety,  which  has  enabled 
dw  peome  of  that  island  to  hold,  at  times,  the  balance  of 
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Europe  ;  and  by  which  they  now  hold  the  empire  of  com* 
merce  and  navigation,  and  are  able  to  unfurl  their  triumphant 
flag  throughout  the  whole  world  of  waters. 

l?he  Magna  Charta,  or  Great  Charter,  is  a  bill  of  rights, 
founded  on  the  most  obvious  principles  of  natural  and  civil 
justice ;  and  regarding  ft  as  a  human  invention,  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  wond,  if  we  except  the  United  States,  no- 
thing can  be  found  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  equal 
or  comparable  to  it  It  demonstrates  that,  even  in  the  13th 
century,  the  English  nation  far  excelled  Greece  and  Rome 
in  political  wbdom  and  virtue.  And  the  constitutions  and 
bills  of  rights  in  our  own  happy  country,  are  but  children 
from  that  illustrious  parent  Whether  the  English  nation 
are  as  wise  in  the  19th,  as  they  were  in  the  13th  centuiy, 
the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  say.  They  doubtless,  need 
as  much  wisdom. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  reign  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, more  weak  and  miserable,  or  of  much  greater  length, 
than  that  of  Henry  YL  Yet  ihe  struggles  and  revolutions 
during  that  tempestuous  reign,  were,  by  no  means,  the  con- 
vulsions of  death ;  but,  if  we  may  use  a  phrase  sometimes 
used  by  physicians,  they  were  the  via  medicatrix  nalura*  of 
the  kingdom.  Old  Warwick,  the  Artng'-maW,  was  then 
alive ;  and  queen  Margaret  could  well  fight  the  battles  of 
her  husband.  The  invincible  spirit  of  the  nation  was  often 
roused ;  nor  was  it  restored  to  tranquillity,  without  laying 
some  stone  in  the  national  fabric,  which  was  destined,  for 
tnany  ages,  to  resist  the  billows  of  time* 

In  the  period  now  before  us,  the  reader  of  English  his- 
tory, will  find  his  attention  drawn  to  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary civil  wars,  in  which  any  nation  was  ever  engaged. 
It  was  a  contention  between  the  house  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, for  the  crown  of  England.  Both  descended  from  the 
ancient  royal  line.  These  wars,  afler  having  embroiled 
the  kingdom,  during  several  successive  reigns,  and  cost 
much  blood  and  treasure,  were  happily  ended  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  YU.  to  the  throne,  in  whom  both  claims  were 
united. 

No  monarch  ever  mounted  the  English  throne  under 
greater  advantages,  than  Henry  YIH.  It  is  supposed,  that 
his  father,  at  his  death,  A.  D.  1509,  possessed  more  ready 
money,  than  all  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe.  His  king- 
dom was  powerfiil,  united,  and  at  peace  with  the  nei^bor- 

*  The  bealing  power  of  nftture.— JSd^ 
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iDg  powers.  His  treasaiy  was  full ;  and  he  was  hioiself  a 
pnnce  of  great  abilities.  But  Henry,  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, was  a  vain,  odious,  unprincipled  tyrant.  His  pnde 
and  vanity  could  be  measured  by  nothing  but  each  other; 
because  they  were  both  unbounded.  He  was  false,  cruel, 
capricious,  fickle,  and  of  a  temper  overrun  with  the  mean- 
est jealousy,  and  the  most  vindictive  resentment  His 
tyranny  seemed  always  to  flow  from  mere  malice  and  de- 
pravity. 

Providence,  however,  employed  him  as  an  instrument  to 
humble  the  pride  of  a  still  greater  tyrant,  than  himself,  the 
Roman  pontiff.  His  most  celebrated  exploits,  (for  he  never 
seemed  ambitious  of  war,)  were  his  matrimonial  connections 
and  dissentions,  his  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
his  founding  the  English  church  by  making  himself  and  suc- 
cessors the  head  of  it,  (a  temporal  head  to  a  spiritual  body^) 
and  his  composing  a  prayer  book  and  forms  of  worship  for 
the  same. 

The  support  which  Luther's  Reformation  in  Grermany  re- 
ceived, from  several  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, had  already  made  a  great  and  irretrievable  infraction 
upon  the  See  of  Rome.  But  an  event  took  place  in  Eng- 
land, which  gave  a  still  more  deadly  wound  to  Popery. 
Heniy  YHI.  had  conceived  an  attachment  to  Ann  Boleyn,  a 
young  lady  of  his  court,  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. But  he  found  it  impossible  to  marry,  and  make  her 
the  partner  of  hb  throne,  without  finding  a  pretext  for  di- 
vorcing his  queen,  Catharine  of  Spain ;  and  he  soon  found 
one  to  his  wish.  Before  he  married  her,  she  had  been  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Arthur.  The  king's  conscience  Sud- 
denly grew  remarkably  susceptible,  and  he  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  having  lived  so  long  in  the  horrid  sin  of  incest.  The 
matter,  however,  was  no  sooner  suggested,  than  all  imputa- 
tions vanished.  It  appeared  that  his  marriage  was  legal, 
and  that  nothing  existed  which  could,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
tarnish  the  reputation  of  his  virtuous  queen.  • 

But  what  satisfied  others,  could  by  no  means  satisfy 
Henry.  His  conscience  grew  more  clamorous;  and  his 
scruples  every  day  increased.*  Finding  he  could  effect 
nothing  at  home,  he  ^made  application  to  the  pope,  for  a 
dispensalion  of  divorcement.     The  pope,  afler  a  full  hear- 

•  It  is  probabloi  that,  at  first,  tho  scruDles  of  Henry  were  alto- 

Sther  hypocritical ;  but  that  afterwards,  he  was  really  ccmTinoedy 
It  his  oonnoction  witli  Catharine  was  unlawfal. — Ed. 
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ing  of  die  cause,  rojeeted  the  applicatioii  in  the  mobt 
peremptory  terms*  Henry  persisted.  The  pope  threat- 
ened. Henry  divorced  his  queen,  and  married  the  lady 
Ann.  The  pope  thundered  a  hull  of  excommunication 
against  him,  and  laid  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict, 
absolving  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.*  Henry,  on 
his  part,  met  the  pope's  bull  by  anouer  boll  as  stout,  and 
excommunicated  tl»d  pope.  Thus  the  separation  of  Englaod 
from  the  Romish  church,  began ;  and  various  causes,  of  a 
more  pure  and  laudable  nature,  gavo  it  strength  and  sta- 
bility. 

The  cruelty  and  crimes  of  Henry  increased  with  his  years. 
The  noblest  blood  of  England  flowed,  to  satisfy  his  savage 
barbarity.  Even  the  beauteous  Ann  Boleyn,  whom  he  had 
married,  and  raised  to  his  throne,  found  neither  in  her  charms, 
nor  virtues,  any  security,  from  the  jealousy  and  rage  of  this 
infernal  monster.  Upon  a  slight  suspicion  of  inconstancy 
to  the  king,  she  suffered  death.  But  we  will  not  waste  the 
reader's  time  in  tracing  the  atrocities  of  a  villain  of  the  first 
magnitude,  who,  considering  his  superior  advantages,  de- 
serves to  sink  into  the  shades  of  eternal  infamy,  ten  thou- 
sand degrees  below  Nero  or  Domitian. 

The  death  of  Edward  YI.  in  his  16th  year,  led  the  throne 
vacant  to  Mary,  justly  styled  the  Bloody  Mary.  Her  admi- 
nbtration  was  distinguished  by  nothing  but  weakness  and 
cruelty.  The  flames  of  persecution  were  lighted  up  all  over 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  names  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner  will 
descend,  with  infamy  to  all  posterity,  as  being  the  base  in- 
struments of  her  cruelties. 

Maty  died  in  1 558 ;  and  her  short  and  inglorious  reign 
was  followed  by  one  of  a  character  opposite  in  all  respects,  f 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  YIH.  by  Ann  Boleyn,  suc- 
ceeded her  sister  Mary,  in  her  25th  year,  and  continued  to 
govern  England  45  years.  The  chief  traits  of  her  adminis- 
tration were  energy,  sagacity,  a  good  share  of  justice,  able 


•  The  above^  representation  is,  in  some  reapeota,  incorrect.  Tht 
pope  did  not  reject  Henry's  application.  On  the  contrary,  be  greatlj 
enconraged  his  hopes.  The  pope,  howeyes  delayed  and  temporised 
till  Henry  was  out  of  all  patience.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Henry** 
kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  or  his  subjects  absoWed  from 
allegiance  ;  though  he  was  indeed  excommunicated.— £</. 

f  rerhaps  the  idea,  that  goodness  is  a  constituent  of  greatness,  led 
rtie  author  to  form  an  opmion  of  Elizabeth,  by  many  degrees  tos 
Avourablo.— J2rf.  •    /         J      b 
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counaelsy  a  profotmd  and  extensive  policy^  and  what  Cicero 
calle  felicity,  or  good  fortune.  Few  monarchs  ever  held 
the  reins  of  government  with  a  stronger,  more  steady,  or 
more  cautions  hand,  than  queen  Elizabeth;  yet  with  all 
these,  were  blended,  a  slight  tinge  of  the  vanity  of  her  sex, 
and  of  the  arbitrary  cruelty  of  her  fiuhen 

Under  such  an  administration,  as  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, many  important  objects  were  accomplished.  The 
internal  structure  of  the  English  government  received  vast 
accessions  of  strength  and  perfection.  The  Reformation, 
begun  by  Henry  Yill.  and  attempted  to  be  destroyed  by 
Mary,  was  rendered  permanent  under  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  Protestant  cause  in  Europe  received  counte- 
nance, credit  and  support  from  so  powerful  a  friend.  Con- 
fusion was  poured  upon  the  gloomy  counsels  and  sanguinary 
designs  of  Philip  II. ;  and  the  English  navy  acquired  uni- 
versal respectability  by  its  brilliant  victories  over  the  Span- 
ish fleets. 

Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  and  I. 
of  England ;  under  whose  crown  was  united  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  island.  The  only  great  exploit  in  which 
James  excelled  other  men,  was  his  discovering  the  powder 
plot;  which  would,  otherwise,  have  esci4)ed  the  sharpest 
eyes  in  England.  The  CathoHc  faction  had  contrived  to 
bury  36  barrels  of  gun-powder  under  the  parliament  house, 
where  the  king,  loras  and  commons  were,  on  a  certain  day, 
to  be  convened.  The  plot,  though  entrusted  to  nearly  a 
hundred  persons,  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  for 
eighteen  months ;  and  was  within  a  few  days  of  its  con- 
summation, when  a  certain  member  of  the  parliament, 
received  an  anonymous  letter,  of  the  most  singular  con- 
tents, warning  him  to  abstain  fVom  attending  the  parliament. 
The  letter  was  communicated  to  the  king,  who  laid  it  be- 
fore his  privy  council.  When  all  were  at  a  loss,  and  many 
concluded  it  to  be  a  mere  ridiculous  whim,  the  king  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  a  plan  was  laid  to  blow  up  the  parliament 
with  gun-powder.  On  searching  the  vaults  of  the  house, 
the  powder  was  found ;  and  Guy  Fawkes,  a  daring  villain, 
was  taken  with  the  matches  in  his  pocket,  for  firing  the 
magazine. 

James,  with  all  the  pride  of  royalty,  which  any  monarch 
needs,  had  neither  gemus  nor  ability  to  govern.     The  con-- 
trast  between  him  and  Elizabeth,  was  striking.     He  was 
weidc,    superstitious,  timid,  and  of  course   jealous.     His 
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adnuBistratTon  laid  the  foundatioii  for  die  misfoitanes  and  fall 
of  his  successor. 

Indignation  at  tlie  ^anny  of  the  Bloody.  Mary  had  we^Js- 
ened  me  respect  of  the  English  people  for  the  authority  of 
their  sovereigns.  A  party  had  arisen,  called  the  Puritans,  who 
maintained  great  simplicity  in  forms  of  worship  and  e^reat  free- 
dom from  governmental  control.  During  the  long  reign  of  Uie 
ahle  and  patriotic  Elizabeth  (1558-1603),  they  made  but  Utde 
headway.  But  they  increased  rapidly  in  the  reign  of  her  suc- 
cessor, who  increased  the  natural  aversion  theJSoglish  felt  with 
respect  to  him  as  a  Scotchman,  by  his  arbitrary  and  foolish 
conduct,  while  he  awakened  the  bitterest  enmity  among  the 
Scotch  by  endeavoring  to  force  upon  them  E4)i8copacy,  instead 
of  Presbyterianism,  which  had  been  established  there  by  the 
sturdy  reformer  John  Knox,  in  the  time  of  James'  mother,  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

Charles  L  succeeded  James  L  in  1625.  He  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  wars  with  Spain  and  France  for  which  he  needed 
money.  Parliament  would  not  grant  it  unless  he  made  some 
concessions.  He  dissolved  it,  and  attempted  to  raise  money  by 
his  own  authority.  In  this  he  was  opposed,  especially  by  the 
intrepid  John  l^ampden.  His  worse  than  worthless  minister, 
Buckingham,  was  assassinated ;  but  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Stafford,  who  undermined  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
aided  by  Archbishop  Laud,  who  responded  to  the  desire  for  a 
simpler  form  of  worship  by  multiplying  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church.  This  roused  the  mdignation  of  the  people,  especially 
in  ScotUmd,  where  "  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  that 
was  formed  in  the  days  of  John  Knox,  was  universally  renewed. 

The  invasion  of  England  by  the  Covenanters  at  length  com- 
pelled the  king  to  summon  ihe  Long  Parliament  (Nov.  1640). 
But  this  body  joined  the  people  in  their  demand  for  the  redress 
of  grievances.  Stafford  and  Laud  were  impeached  and  execu- 
ted. Both  parties  appealed  to  arms.  The  Cavaliers  or  Royalists, 
under  the  king  and  his  fiery  nephew.  Prince  Rupert,  were,  at 
first,  victorious  over  the  Roundhe^s,  as  they  called  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Parliament,  because  they  cut  their  hair  short,  but 
were  defeated  at  Marston  Moor  (1643)  and  Naseby  (1646) 
by  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Cromwell.  The  insurgents  were 
now  divided  into  two  factions ;  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Inde- 
pendents. Tlie  former  constituted  the  majority  of  Parliament ; 
the  army,  with  Cromwell  at  its  head,  favored  the  Independ- 
ents. The  king  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Scotch,  who 
surrendered  him  to  the  Parliament  for  400,000  pounds  (1647). 
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dtmiwell  soon  contrived  to  take  possesion  of  his  person.  Hav- 
ing escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Charles  was  seized,  tried  by 
a  commission  of  133  members,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  which  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers  had  expelled  all 
who  did  not  fevor  his  plans,  and  beheaded  (Jan.  1649).  The 
House  of  Lords  was  then  abolished  and  the  remnant  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  called,  in  derision,  the  Hump  Parliament, 
ruled  England,  supported  and  controlled  by  Cromwell  and  his 
soldiers.  The  repentant  Scotch  esppused  the  cause  of  Charles 
H.,  the  son  of  the  late  king.  But  they  were  reduced,  as  were 
the  Irish,  who  had  revolted  some  years  before. 

The  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Dutch  was  now  crippled  by 
the  passage  of  the  Navigation  Act,  which  prohibited  foreign 
vessels  from  carrying  any  thing  but  the  produce  of  their  own 
countries  to  England.  Tne  Dutch  declared  war ;  but  their  ad- 
mirals, De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  were  defeated  by  Blake. 

Even  the  Rump  Parliament  crew  impatient  of  the  dictation 
of  Cromwell,  and  he  forcibly  dismissed  it  (April  1653),  and 
called  together  another  assembly  styled  the  Barebones'  Parlia- 
ment from  Praise-God  Barebones,  a  prominent  member.  This 
also  proving  intractable  was  dissolved,  and  a  council  of  oflScers, 
conferred  the  supreme  power  on  Cromwell,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  (Dec.  1653). 

Worn  out  with  cares  and  fear  of  assassination,  Cromwell  died, 
in  1658.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard,  who,  finding 
himself  unequal  to  the  task,  soon  resigned  to  a  junta  of  offi- 
cers of  the  army.  The  Rump  Parliament  was  reassembled  but 
dispersed  again  by  the  army  for  disa^eeing  with  it. 

George  Monk,  who  commanded  m  Scotland,  now  declared 
himself  the  advocate  of  parliament  (Jan.  1,  1660).  As  he 
marched  towards  London  he  was  eveiywhere  received  with  ac- 
clamations by  the  people,  except  a  few  religious  fanatics  called 
Fifth  Monarchy  men,  who  thought  that,  according  to  prophecy, 
Christ  was  coming  to  rule  in  person. 

Monk  demanded  a  new  parliament  and  carried  his  measure 
by  introducing  the  old  excluded  members.  In  March,  the  Long 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  In  April,  the  new  parliament  re- 
called the  king.  And  on  the  29th  of  May,  his  thirtieth  birth- 
day, Charles  II.  entered  London  amid  universal  rejoicing^. 

But  he  had  not  learned  wisdom  by  experience.  The  Puritan 
strictness  of  manners,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  now  succeeded  by  immorality  and  profli* 
gacy  in  which  the  king  took  the  lead.    Dunkirk  in  Flanders, 
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which  had  been  won  inmk  the  Spaniards  by  Cromwell,  Charles 
add  to  pay  for  his  pleaaurea.  An  unpopular  war  with  the  Dutch, 
was  provoked  by  the  seizure  of  New  Netherlands  in  America^ 
which  the  king  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
divided  it  into  Isevr  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1665,  a  terril^e 
plague  cut  down  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  London.  The 
next  year  a  devastating  fire  deprived  200,000  of  their  homes. 
And  the  next,  De  Witt,  the  Dutch  pensionary,  sent  a  fleet  which 
bombarded  Sheemess,  within  sound  of  the  capital 

Episcopacy  was  re-established,  and  its  pulpits  resounded  with 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  ^the  divine  right"  of 
kings.  Nonconformists  were  treated  with  severity.  Two  par- 
ties sprung  up,  the  Tories,  who  maintained  the  prerc^atives  <^ 
the  king,  and  the  Whigs,  who  advocated  popular  rights.  One 
Titus  Oates  pretended  to  disclose  a  Popish  Plot,  in  consequence 
of  which  Lord  Stafford  and  other  Catholics  were  executed.  The 
more  real  Rye-house  Plot,  of  some  Protestant  fanatics,  led  to 
the  unjust  execution  of  Lord  William  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney. 

The  people  were  still  hoping  better  things  of  Charles  when, 
in  1685,  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James, 
Duke  of  York,  an  avowed  papkt,  against  whom  two  pariia- 
ments  had  already  protested. 

The  arbitrary  measures  of  James  soon  filled  England  with 
discontent  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  son  of  Charles  L,  took 
advant^  of  this  to  raise  a  rebellion.  But  it  was  suppressed^ 
and  he  was  beheaded.  Those  who  opposed  the  king  were  per- 
secuted and  executed  most  unjustly  by  the  infamous  Judge 
Jeffries,  and  the  ferocious  Colonel  Kirk.  The  soldiers  of  the  liUr 
ter  were  ironically  called  Kirk's  lambs. 

Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  nation  now  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  stadtholder  of  Holland, 
to  come  and  take  possession  of  me  throne.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  James,  whose  daughter  Mary  he  had  married. 

In  1688,  he  landed  in  England,  and  was  everywhere  wel- 
comed. Deserted,  even  by  his  favorite  daughter,  Anne,  James 
fled  to  France,  and  William  and  Mary  were  declared  king  and 
queen  of  England.  This  event,  which  the  English  with  reason 
call  "the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688,"  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment or  their  free  constitution,  and  enabled  England  to  take 
the  important  place  she  has  since  maintained  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  England  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  world.     In  England  itself 
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neither  revolution  nor  inviunon  attract  the  attention  of  the  histo- 
rian. And  hi^ry  dwells,  not  on  the  prosperous  times,  but  on 
the  calamities  of  nations. 

In  order  to  understand  the  part  which  England  now  took  in 
the  ^airs  of  Europe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  teke  a  brief  review 
of  some  events  in  its  history. 

In  1273,  Rodolph  (of  Hapsburg,  a  castle  in  Switzerland)  was 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  most  of  its  subsequent  em- 
perors have  been  chosen  from  his  descendants.  He  soon  found 
means  to  add  Austria,  in  the  south  of  Grermany,  to  his  exten- 
sive domains.  In  1308,  the  Swiss,  under  the  heroic  Tell,  threw 
off  the  Austrian  yoke.  But  the  house  of  Hapsburg  acquired 
power  in  Hungary  to  the  east,  and  Bohemia  to  the  north  of 
Austria.  Charles  V^  who  was  born  in  1500,  was  the  heir  not 
ouly  to  these  domains,  but  also  (by  the  marriage  of  his  erand- 
&ther  Maximilian  to  the  heiress  of  the  powerful  house  (h  Bur- 
gundy) to  the  Netherlands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khine,  and 
fVanche  Compte  further  south,  and  (from  his  mother,  Joanna 
the  Insane,  the  daughter  and  heiress  or  Ferdinand  and  Isabella) 
to  Spain,  Naples,  and  the  countries  in  the  New  World  to  which 
Columbus  had  led  the  way.  In  his  wars  with  Francis  I.  of 
France,  Charles  acquired  the  important  duchy  of  ^filan, 
in  the  north-east  of  Italy.  In  America,  Cortes  and  Pizarro 
conquered  vast  empires  for  him.  Before  his  death  he  re- 
signed Austria  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  was  also  elected 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Emperor  of  Germany. 
His  other  domains  he  transferred  to  his  son,  Philip  L  of 
Spain.  In  1567  the  Dutch,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  re- 
volted from  Phihp,  so  that  he  lost  Holland  or  northern  Neth* 
erlands,  though  ne  still  retained  Belgium  in  the  south.  In 
1580,  Philip  gained  Portugal,  with  its  vast  domains  in  Bra- 
zil and  India.  The  English  and  Dutch  had  been  accustomed 
to  buy  their  spices  of  the  Portuguese  at  Lisbon,  but  Philip  now 
excluded  them.  They  determined  to  establish  a  direct  trade 
with  India.  For  a  short  time  the  Dutch  were  the  first  com- 
mercial nation  in  the  world.  Between  1620  and  1665  they 
took  from  the  Portuguese  (who,  meantime,  recovered  their  in- 
dependence,) most  of  their  possessions  in  India  and  the  Spice 
Islands.  But,  in  the  time  dT  Cromwell,  the  English  acqmred 
the  supremacy  at  sea,  and  Holland  itself  was  distracted  by  fierce 
revolutions.  In  1652,  William  HL,  Prince  of  Grange,  then  only 
three  years  old,  succ^ded  to  the  office  of  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land. But  one  John  De  Witt  succeeded  in  persuading  Uie 
national  assembly,  called  the  States-General,  to  abolish  thai 
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h)  office,  and  confer  the  supreme  power  on  Iiimsel^  witli  the  title 

of  Grand-Pensionary. 

In  1665,  the  ambitious  Louis  XTV.  of  France  advanced 
claims  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  behalf  of  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Phiup  IV.  of  Spain.  But  he  was  prevented  from 
seizing  it  by  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Holland,  Sweden,  and  En^ 
land.  Louis  determined  to  be  arenged  on  Holland  He  se- 
cured the  co-operation  of  Charles  IL,  who  had  recently  been  es- 
tablished on  the  English  throne,  by  giving  him  money  to  spend 
in  his  pleasures.  He  was  equally  successful  with  Sweden.  He 
,  then  overran  Holland  so  rapidly  that  Amsterdam  itself  was 

saved  only  by  opening  sluices  in  the  dykes,  that  kept  the  sea 
from  overiflowing  the  surrounding  country.  Blaming  De  Witt 
for  their  misfortunes,  the  people  tore  him  in  pieces^  and  rallied 
around  the  patriotic  William^  who  was  now  acknowledged  as 
stadtholder.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of  Spam,  and 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  now  united  to  check  the  career  of 
the  French  monarch,  while  Charles  H.  was  compelled  to  recede 
from  his  disgraceful  alliance.  By  a  treaty  between  the  con- 
*  tending  powers,  negotiated  at  Nimeguen  in  1678,  France  re- 

ceived Franche  Compt6  of  Spain,  and  guaranteed  the  integrity 
of  the  Dutch  territories.  But  Louis  still  continaing  his  ambi- 
tious designs,  in  1686,  the  Lea^e  of  Augsburg  was  formed  by 
the  German  states,  to  oppose  hun.  Such  was  the  state  of  af- 
fiurs  when,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1788,  the  stadtholder  WilUam, 
with  his  wife,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  H,  were  called  to 
the  English  throne. 

James  H.  took  refuge  with  Louis  XIV.,  who  assisted  him  in 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  re-establish  his  power  in  Ireland.  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Spain,  now  joined  the  League  of  Augsburg. 
The  generals  of  Louis  devastated  the  Palatinate,  a  German 

Erovince  south  of  Holland,  but  tho  fleets  and  armies  of  Wil- 
am  gained  advantages  over  him. 

^  In  1697,  the  trea^  of  Ryswick  caused  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, but  they  were  soon  renewed  by  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession. 

In  1700,  Charles  IL  of  Spain  died  without  children.  Louis 
claimed  the  monarchy  for  his  children  by  Maria  Theresa,  who 
would  have  been  the  heiress  had  she  not  renounc>ed  her  claims 
in  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659.  But  Louis  maintained 
that  she  could  not  alienate  the  rights  of  her  children.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Emperor  Leopold  L  claimed  that  these  rights 
now  devolved  in  him.  Before  the  death  of  Charles  agreements 
were  entered  into,  by  which  Spain  was  to  continue  under  a 
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branoli  of  the  hotiso  of  Hapsbtirg,  and  the  Two  Sidlies  were  to 
be  transferred  to  that  of  Bourbon.  Bat,  this  plan  having  been 
frustrated,  Charles  n.  bequeathed  his  crown  to  Philip  of  Anjou, 
the  second  son  of  the  dauphin  or  heir  of  the  French  crown. 

The  refusal  of  Louis  to  guarantee  that  France  and  Spain 
would  not  be  united  led  to  the  Grand  Alliance  of  Germany, 
England,  and  Holland  against  him  (1702).  William  of  Eng- 
land died  about  this  time  in  consequence  of  a  flEdl  from  his 
horse,  and  his  wife  Mary  had  died"  previously.  But  they  were 
succeeded  by  her  sister  Anne,  who  prosecuted  the  war  reso- 
lutely. 

Prince  Eugene  commanded  the  German  troops,  and  the  still 
more  illustnous  Marlborough  led  the  English.  At  Blenheim 
they  routed  the  Bavarians,  and  thus  deprived  Louis  of  his  only 
ally.  The  French  lost  battle  after  battle.  The  English  took 
Gibraltar  from  the  Spaniards,  and  the  allies  drove  Philip  from 
Madrid.  Louis  was  almost  ruined,  and  the  allies  scorned  his 
proffers  for  peace.  A  combination  of  favorable  drctunstances 
at  length  enabled  him  td  conclude  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1715), 
on  more  favorable  terms  than  he  had  at  first  offered.  Philip 
was  acknowledged  as  King  of  Spain,  but  he  renounced  all  rights 
in  any  case,  to  the  French  crown  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
and  he  surrendered  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  to  the  Ekiglish,  and 
Naples,  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  Austria. 

But  he  found  it  impossible  patiently  to  submit  to  this  disap- 
pointment of  the  high  Iftpes  with  which  his  grandfather  had 
mspired  him.  Instigated  by  Cardinal  Alberoni,  he  began  to 
take  measures  for  re-estabHshing  the  power  of  Spain  in  Italy, 
when  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed  against  him  by 
France,  Austria,  England,  and  Holland  fl716).  This. soon 
compelled  him  to  lay  aside  his  projects  and  dismiss  Alberoni. 
But  subsequently,  by  uniting  with  France  in  a  war  to  chastise 
Austria  for  expelling  Stanislaus  from  the  throne  of  Poland, 
Philip  secured  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  his  son  Don 
Carlos  (11 35). 

Amiu  those  commotions,  another  power  had  appeared  on  the 
stage.  During  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden, 
the  duchy  of  Prussia,  which  had  belonged  to  it,  obtained  its 
independence  (1057).  To  secure  his  adhesion  to  the  Grand 
Alliance,  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  Emperor 
Leopold  allowed  Frederic  of  Prussia  to  assume  the  style  and 
title  of  King  (1701).  Prussia  profited  by  both  the  great 
series  of  wars  which  shook  the  north  on  one  side  and  the  south 
on  the  other.    The  great  economy  of  Frederic  William  I. 
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(1713-1740,)  and  his  care  in  fonning  and  diaeq>limng  a  standi 
ing  anny,  were  instrumental  in  elevating  Prussia  to  the  fint 
cl^  of  European  powers. 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  was  succeeded,  in  1714,  by  George 
L,  the  ^Hector  of  Saxony,  descended,  on  the  mother's  side,  from 
James  L  He  was  the  first  of  the  family  of  Bnmswick  or 
Hanover,  (a  branch  of  the  old  house  of  Gnelph,)  whidi  still  oc- 
cupies the  British  throne.  The  Jacobites,  or  partizans  of  the 
deposed  James  H.,  still  maintained  the  claims  of  his  son  ihs 
Pretender.  But  they  were  overthrown,  especially  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Gulloden  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (1745). 

England  was  aided  in  acquiring  the  ascendency  m  Europe 
by  the  wealth  resulting  from  her  nq^idly-extending  commerce, 
rendered  available  by  a  judicious  banking  system.  The  hopes 
thus  raised  led  to  the  ruinous  South  Sea  scheme  of  Sir  John 
Blount,  in  England,  and  the  Mississippi  scheme  of  George  Law, 
in  France,  which  resulted  in  general  bankruptcy  (1720).  This 
induced  France,  under  the  management  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  and 
England,  under  Sir  Robert  Wsupole,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Charles  VL  of  Austria  had,  by  great  concessions^  gained  the 
"  assent  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe  to  his  decree,  called 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  appointed  bis  daughter,  Maria 
Tlieresa,  his  successor.  But,  on  his  death,  in  1738,  the  Electont 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Kings  of  Poland  and  Spain  claimed  her 
dominions.  Frederic  IL,  too,  who  ^ad  succeeded  Frederic 
William  as  King  of  Prussia,  laid  claim  to  and  subdued  Sileua, 
between  Bohemia  and  Prussia  (1741).  France  and  Prussia 
now  united  in  fiivor  of  Charles^bert  of  Bavaria.  They  caus- 
ed him  to  be  elected  emperor,  ^nd  drove  Maria  Theresa  into 
Hungary.  She  appeared  before  their  Diet  with  her  infant  son, 
and  so  moved  the  nobles  that  they  drew  their  swords  and  cried, 
"  We  will  die  for  our  kinff,  Maria  Theresa."  For  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  their  constitution  to  have  a  queen.  She  was 
also  supported  by  England,  which  was  already  engaged  in  war 
with  Spain  in  consequence  of  some  troubles  in  America ;  while 
Russia  was  prevented  from  doing  the  same  by  a  war  with 
Sweden.  In  1745,  Charles  Albert  died,  and  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  elected  emperor. 
Frederic  XL  acknowledged  him  in  the  peace  of  Dresden,  in 
which  Marin  Theresa  surrendered  Silesia  to  Prussia.  France 
still  continued  the  war,  and  Marshal  Saxe  giuned  a  great  victory 
at  Fontenoy.  But  at  sea  the  English  fieet  rode  triumphant^ 
and  the  American  colonists  reduced  Louisburg  on  the  island  of 
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Cape  Brecon,  in  ike  Galf  of  St  Lawrence,  which  was  condder*  j 

ed  the  strongest  place  in  America.    In  1748,  the  peace  of  Aix-  ' 

la-Chapelle  terminated  the  eight  years  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  whose  most  important  result  had  been  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Prussia  at  the  expense  of  Austria. 

By  this  treaty  the  English  restored  Louisburg  in  America, 
and  the  French,  Madras  in  India.  In  the  latter  country,  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  English  East  India  Company  had 
steadily  increased.  In  1708  they  established  three  presiden- 
cies, at  Bombay  on  the  west  or  MaJabar  coast,  at  Madras  on  the 
south-east  or  Coromandel  coast,  and  at  Calcutta  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Granges.^  In  1672,  the  French,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Madagascar,  established  themselves  at  Pondicherry, 
within  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Madras.  The  affairs  of  the 
native  states  had  now  fallen  into  great  confusion.  The  power 
of  the  Mongol  princes  at  Delhi,  had  been  crippled  by  the 
Sikhs,  and  the  still  more  powarful  Mahrattas.  In  1739,  Nadir 
Shah,  of  Persia,  had  pillaged  Delhi  itself.  In  ^ite  of  the 
treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  the  French  and  English  contrived  to 
continue  hostilities  in  India.  Duplex,  the  French  general,  nuide 
a  usurper,  nabob  of  the  Caruatic,  a  country  near  the  Coromandel 
coast  The  Eafi^lish  maintained  the  cause  of  his  rival,  whose 
daim  Colonel  CHve  established  by  a  series  of  gallant  achieve- 
ments. 

Meanwhile  the  ambition  of  the  English  and  French  for  the 
possession  of  North  America  precipitated  another  war  between 
the  two  nations.  The  English  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
were  closely  connected,  and  contained  a  population  of  more 
than  a  million.  The  French  had  but  about  fifty  thousand  in 
some  military  stations  on  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi 
Both  parties  claimed  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  on  which  the 
French  commenced  erecting  a  line  of  forts  to  connect  their 
settlements,  and  hem  in  the  English.  In  1753,  the  Grovemor  of 
Virginia  sent  George  Washington,  then  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  to  remonstrate,  but  in  vain.  An  expedition  the  next  year, 
against  Fort  Du  Quesne  (now  Pittsburg),  in  the  west  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers  imite 
to  form  the  Ohio,  was  unsuccessful  General  Braddock  was 
then  sent  out  with  two  regiments  to  undertake  the  same  expe- 
dition. He  persisted  in  penetrating  the  wilderness  as  if  he  were 
marching  through  a  country  in  Europe,  and  accordingly  fell 
into  an  ambuscade  of  French  and  Indians,  and  was  slam  with 
half  his  men.  The  remainder  were  saved  by  the  good  conduct 
of  Washington. 
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I  The  English  now  determined  openly  to  declare  warjngainst 

"  France,  and  invited  Austria  to  join  thenL     But  Maria  Theresa 

preferred  the  alliance  of  France,  hoping  thus  to  be  avenged  on 
Frederic  U.  England  accordingly  formed  a  league  with  Prussia. 
Austria,  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  PoU^  had  planned 
ihe  partition  of  this  new  kingdom.  But  the  genius  of  Frederic 
disconcerted  all  their  plans.  Before  they  knew  that  he  was 
arming,  he  invaded  Saxony  6Qct  1766),  which  he  quickly 
subdued.  The  next  year,  too,  ne  was  first  in  the  field ;  but  he 
was  driven  back.  The  Russians  assailed  him  on  the  east,  the 
Austrians  on  the  south  and  on  the  west,  the  French  first  de- 
prived him  of  his  English  allies  and  tlien  invaded  Saxony.  But 
the  Russians  were  recalled  by  the  sickness  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  and  Frederic  turned  against  the  French.  At  Koas^ 
bach,  his  twenty  thousand  men  were  surrounded  by  an  imposing 
array  of  seventy  thousand.  By  impelling  his  whole  force  rapidly 
against  a  single  point  of  the  surrounding  cordon,  he  broke  it, 
and,  in  half  an  hour,  his  victory  was  complete.  Frederic 
invited  the  captive  ofiScers  to  supper ;  he  apologized  that  more 
ample  provision  had  not  been  made  for  them,  '^But  gentlemen^" 
saia  he,  '*  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,  nor  in  such  large  num- 
bers.'^ The  next  month  he  overthrew  90,000  Austrians  at 
Leuthen  in  Silesia.  England,  too,  came  efficiently  to  his  aid 
under  the  management  of  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham. Frederic  was  thus  able  to  stand  his  ground  against  his 
numerous  enemies,  even  after  France  had  obtained  the  aid  of 
Spain,  by  the  Family  Compact  (1760,)  between  those  two 
branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In  1 763  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
between  England  and  France,  and  the  Treaty  of  Hubertsburg 
between  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Saxony,  concluded  the  Sevea 
Years'  War.  Prussia  retained  Silesia,  and  Frederic  had  gained 
the  title  of  the  Cheat. 

England  had  gained  great  victories  in  the  colonies  and  at 
sea.  She  had  taken  Louisburg  and  Du  Quesne,  and,  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham  above  Quebec,  Wolfe  had  defeated  Mont- 
calm and  thus  secured  Canada  for  the  English.  In  India 
Pondicherry  was  taken  and  the  power  of  the  Ftench  humbled, 
though  they  roused  formidable  native  princes  against  the  Eng^ 
lish.  In  1766  Suraj-ud-Doulah,  soubadar  or  governor  of  Ben- 
gal, took  Calcutta  and  confined  the  English  garrison  of  146 
men  in  a  small  close  room,  called  the  Black  Hole,  where  123 
of  them  were  stifled  before  morning.  The  next  year  Clive  re- 
took Calcutta,  deposed  Suraj-ud-Doulah  and  placed  Meer  Jaffier 
on  the  mishnud,  or  seat  of  authority,  in  Bombay.     In  1768 
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Hyder  Ali,  of  Mysore,  overran  the  Camatic,  but  lie  was  soon 
induced  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  English.  During  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  English  in  India,  then  under  Lord 
Hastings,  reduced  the  remaining  settlements  of  the  Dutch  and 
French,  and  repelled  the  formidable  invasions  of  H  vder  Ali  and 
his  son  Tippoo.  Since  that  time  they  have  brpugnt  the  whole 
of  that  vast  peninsula  under  their  control,  and  extended  their  pow- 
er into  Afghanistan,  on  one  side,  and  Indo-China,  on  the  other. 
Though  England  preserved  Anstaia  and  Prussia  from  being 
torn  in  pieces  by  their  continental  neighbors,  yet  Poland  was 
not  so  much  favored.  The  Jesuits,  who  meddled  with  the  af- 
£Eurs  of  nations  only  to  ruin  them,  induced  the  Catholic  nobles 
of  that  country  to  persecute  the  dissidents  or  dissenters  of 
the  Greek,  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches,  in  spite  of 
previous  engagements  supported  by  the  protests  of  Russia^ 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  England.  In  1768,  Catherine  H.  of 
Russia,  prevailed  on  the  Polish  Diet  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
dissidents.  The  Catholics  immediately  formed  the  confederacy 
of  Bar  and  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  the  dissidents.  Aided 
by  France  they  induced  the  Turks  to  declare  war  with  Russia. 
In  this  war  the  Turks  were  unfortunate.  Tliey  lost  the  Crimea, 
a  peninsula  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Russians  subdued  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  Turkish  provin- 
ces north  of  the  Danube.  .But  Austria  induced  Russia  to  re- 
store these  provinces,  by  the  prospect  of  a  slice  in  the  partition 
of  Poland.  This  atrocious  deed  was  accomplished  in  1773. 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  divided  between  them  nearly  half 
the  territories  of  Poland.  The  remonstrances  and  appeals  of 
that  unhappy  country  were  in  vain.  An  attempt  at  independ- 
ence, in  which  Koscmsko  distinguished  himself,  led  to  the  par- 
tition of  the  remainder  of  Poland  in  1 795.  This  was  the  more 
easily  accomplished  as  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution 
were  then  making  the  very  name  of  Liberty  odious. 


CHAPTER  YK. 

OONTINUATION  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  EITBOPB. 

THE  FRENCH  BEVOLUTION. 

Louis  XVL  ascended  the  throne  of  France  in  the  year  1774. 
Wanting  in  decision  of  character,  he  was  easily  led  into  arbitrary 
measures.    His  queen  frequently  counteracted  his  views,  and 
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opposed  Ifaose  mild  meuures,  to  which  he  was  natnranjf 

inclined* 

Lewis  found  a  court  abandoned  to  the  utmost  extrava- 
gance and  prodigality ;  for  the  support  of  which,  the  Third 
Estate,  or  commons,  sufiered  the  most  cruel  extortions* 
They  alone  were  subjects  of  taxation.  Besides  a  dissipated 
court,  an  army  of  200,000  men  in  peace,  and  double  that 
number  in  war ;  a  great  marine  estabtishment,  public  roads, 
works,  &C.  were  all  supported  exclusively  by  the  common 
people.  While  ihe  commons  thus  suffered  in  eveiy  form, 
all  ranks  were  kept  in  terror  by  the  Bastile  and  Letters  de 
CacheL* 

Lewis,  early  in  his  reign,  discovered  a  disposition  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  and  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  government.  He  recalled  the  venerable 
count  de  Maurepas,  whom  the  vicious  policy  of  the  late 
reiffn  had  banished  from  the  court.  M.  Turgot,  an  upri^t 
and  enlightened  minister,  was  chosen,  to  fill  the  place  of 
comptrolkr  general,  that  the  disordered  state  of  the 
finances  might  be  rectified.  In  conjunction  with  men  of 
such  talents,  Lewis  hoped  for  a  salutary  reform.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  general  wish  of  the  nation,  he  restored 
the  ancient  courts,  denominated  parliaments*  The  econo- 
mical administration  of  Turgot  soon  prociu^d  copious  cen- 
sures from  the  court  and  clergy.  He  was  dismissed.  In 
1776,  the  celebrated  M.  Necker  was  appointed  to  the 
ofiice  of  supreme  director  of  the  finances.  His  distinguish- 
ed duties  justified  his  appointment,  and  showed,  that  the 
king  had  consulted  the  real  interest  of  the  nation.  He 
labored  with  sedulous  zeal,  to  bring  the  expenditure  within 
the  compass  of  the  receipts.  His  efiorts  were  crowned 
with  success.  In  an  account  presented  to  the  king,  aflei 
three  years  of  war,  he  stated,  that  the  established  revenue 
exceeded,  by  1,887,000  doUars,  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  state ;  thus  providing  a  basis  for  future  loans.  Intrigue 
and  cabal  at  length  efiected  the  remo^ned  of  Necker.  His 
successors  either  wanted  his  integrity  or  abilities.  In  1785 
the  finances  were  in  so  deranged  a  state,  as  to  set  the  king 
and  the  parliament  of  Paris  completely  at  variance.  The 
famous  M.  de  Calonne  was  at  that  time,  comptroller  gene- 
ral. Feeling,  that  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  by  royal 
authority,  would  be  dangerous,  be  suggested  to  Lewis  the 

*  Letters  from  the  king  of  France,  by  which  a  penoo  was  arbitrarily 
fanprisooed  or  exiled. 
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expedtenoy  oTconveniiig  an  aaseinbly  oCthe  Notables^  con- 
sistiDg  of  reputable  and  distinguished  persons,  selected  b^ 
the  sovereign  from  the  privileged  orders.  This  assemblj 
met  on  the  22d  of  Februaryi  1787.  Calonne  reported  the 
state  of  the  national  funda;  exhibited  the  immense  extent 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  insufl&ciency  of  the  revenues  for 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  nation*  He  laid  before  the 
assembly,  his  plan  of  reform  and  taxation.  The  principal 
object  of  this,  was  to  equalize  the  public  burdens,  and  thus 
diminish  the  weight  of  oppression,  which,  for  years,  had 
crushed  the  lower  classes.  His  method  of  taxation,  from 
which  none  were  to  be  exempt,  was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  nobility,  clergy  and  magistracy.  The  influence  of  the 
minister  sunk  before  that  of  the  privileged  orders.  M.  de 
Calonne  was  dismissed,  and  fled  to  England.  The  Notables 
refused  to  share  with  the  people  in  supporting  the  public 
burdens ;  and  the  assembly  was  dismissed  without  having 
accomplished  any  thing  beneficial.  The  disputes  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament  became  daily  more  serious. 
In  order  to  dispel  the  darkness,  which  surrounded  the  poli- 
tical hor^n  of  France,  and  to  dissipate  the  clouds,  which 
portended  awful  destruction,  the  king  resolved  to  convoke 
the  States  Greneral ;  a  legitimate  assembly  of  the  nation, 
consisting,  Hke  the  British  parliament,  of  the  nobility,  the 
^  prelates  and  commons,  or  representatives  of  the  people. 
To  a  meeting  of  the  States,  all  classes  looked  forward  with 
anxious  eagerness.  Almost  every  one  be<iame  a  politician, 
capable,  in  his  own  opinion,  of  discussing  important  questions 
of  government,  of  inquiring  into  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
laws  of  society. 

The  three  orders,  at  length,  convened  at  Versailles,  May 
5,  1789.  But  their  first  proceedings  were  attended  by 
circumstances  inauspicious.  Unanimity  of  council  was  pre- 
vented by  the  opposite  views  of  the  difierent  orders ;  and 
the  people,  distracted  by  various  rumors,  imagined,  that 
these  dissensions  were  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
court  An  unusual  scarcity  of  provisions,  at  the  same  time, 
mcreased  the  ferment ;  and  the  populace  corrupted  by  dis- 
organising principles,  ascribed  every  evil,  whether  political 
or  natural,  to  regal  or  aristocratical  influence.  While  the 
court  was  embarrassed  and  torn  by  party  views  and  feelings, 
the  general  ferment  in  Paris  increased.  The  people,  at 
length,  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  rushed  to  the  hotel  of 
Invalids,  and  seized  on  the  arms  there  deposited.     The 
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Parisiattt  ntfW  being  suppKed  with  arms  and  oimnunitton, 
broke  through  every  restraint*  But  wlille  the  Bastile 
remained  irt  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  revolutionists 
could  not  think  themselves  secure.  On  the  14th  of  July, 
1789,  that  awful  fortress  of  despotism,  whose  name,  for 
ages,  had  inspired  terror,  was  invested  by  a  mixed  multitude 
of  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  levelled  with  the  grouifd.  But 
so  comparatively  mild  had  been  the  government  of  Lewis, 
that  in  the  apartments  of  this  justly  dreaded  prison,  so  long 
sacred  to  silence  and  despair,  were  found  only  seven  prison- 
ers ;  four  of  whom  were  accused  of  forgery. 

With  a  view  of  having  the  king  more  completely  in  their 
power,  the  revolutionary  chiefs  resolved  to  procure  a  re- 
moval of  the  assembly  to  the  metropolis,  where  riots  might 
easily  be  excited  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation. 

To  effect  this,  men  and  women  of  the  lowest  class  were 
instigated  by  the  democratic  faction,  to  go  to  Versailles  to 
demand  bread.  A  formidable  body  with  Maillard  at  their 
head,  commenced  a  disorderly  march  for  that  purpose. 
The  mayor  and  municipality  of  Paris  ordered  La  Fayette 
instantly  to  set  out  for  Yemailles,  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guards.  When  he  arrived  with  his  army  at  10  o'clock  at 
night,  he  found  the  Assembly  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 
Their  hall  and  galleries  were  crowded  with  Parisian  fish 
women,  and  others  of  the  mob,  who,  at  every  instant, 
interrupted  the  debates.  La  Fayette  prevailed  upon  the 
assembly  to  close  their  sitting  for  the  night,  and  planted 
guards  in  every  quarter.  All  was  quiet,  till  6  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  a  great  number  of  women  and  desperate  persons 
rushed  forward  to  the  palace,  and  attempted  to  force  their 
way  into  it.  Two  of  the  guards  were  killed,  and  the  assail- 
ants entered  the  palace,  denouncing  vengeance  against  the 
queen.  She  had  opportunely  escaped  to  the  king's  apart- 
ment. The  tumult  every  moment  became  more  violent, 
and  sudden  death  seem<3d  to  threaten  the  royal  family.  La 
Fayette,  now  at  the  h(;ad  of  his  troops,  was  successful  in 
driving  tho  mob  from  the  palace,  which  they  were  begin- 
ning to  pillage.  The  riot  being  quelled,  the  royal  family 
ventured  to*  show  themselves  at  a  balcony.  A  few  voices 
exclaimed.  The  King  to  Paris.  The  shout  soon  became 
general ;  and  Lewis  ahor  consulting  his  ministers,  concluded 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  provided  ho  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  queen  and  his  children.  The  assembly 
voted  itself  inseparable  from  the  court,  and  made  prepar** 
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tions  for  the  immediate  progress  of  one  hundred  members, 
in  company  with  the  royal  family.  The  heads  of  two 
victints  were  carried  upon  pikes  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  rabble ;  the  Parisian  militia  followed  ;  and  the  "  royal 
captives  (in  the  forcible  and  indignant  languacre  of  Burke) 
were  slowly  moved  along,  amidst  the  horrid  yells,  and 
shrill  screams,  and  frantic  dances,  and  infamous  contumelies, 
and  all  the  unutterable  abominations  of  the  furies  of  hell, 
in  the  abused  shape  of  the  vilest  of  women."  This  triumph 
of  faction  over  royalty,  so  disgusted  many  of  the  represen- 
tatives, that  they  seceded  from  the  assembly.  The  king  was 
constrained  to  dismiss  the  body  guards  from  the  precincts 
of  the  palace.  His  ministers  were  harassed  with  suspi- 
cions and  calumnies;  and  his  views  and  intentions  were 
studiously  misrepresented. 

In  the  progress  of  varied  arrangements,  alterations  were 
made  in  the  state  of  the  church,  by  placing  all  her  property 
at  the  disposal  6f  the  nation ;  monastic  establishments  were 
dissolved ;  feudal  privileges  and  rights  suppressed ;  and 
the  kingdom,  by  the  artful  Abbe  Sieyes  was  divided  into  83 
departments. 

As  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile  ap- 
proached, great  preparations  were  made  for  the  celebrity  of 
a  national  confederation.  A  spacious  amphitheatre  was 
thrown  up  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  or  plain  of  Mars,  ciq^able 
of  containing  400,000  spectators.  2000  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  this  operation  ;  and  the  people  of  Paris,  fearing, 
lest  the  plan  might  not  be  completed,  assisted  in  the  labor. 
Air  ranks  of  persons,  the  nobles,  clergy  and  even  ladies, 
with  an  eagerness  for  novelty  so  peculiar  to  that  people, 
united  their  efibrts. 

The  14th  of  July,  at  length,  arrived.  At  six  in  the 
morning,  the  procession  was  arranged  on  the  Boulevards,  or 
walks,  which  was  extremely  splendid.  The  National 
Assembly  passed  through  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  and  the 
king  and  queen,  attended  by  the  foreign  ministers,  were 
placed  in  a  superb  box.  After  a  solemn  invocation  to  God, 
the  king,  amidst  the  deepest  silence,  approached  the  altar, 
and  took  the  following  oath.  /  the  king  of  the  French^  do 
aioear  to  the  nation^  that  I  will  employ  the  whole  power  delegated 
to  me  by  the  canatittUiorMl  law  of  the  state,  to  maintain  the 
coTistitution,  and  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laics.  Then  the 
National  Assembly,  the  deputies  of  the  national  guards,  and 
evf   i  individual  of  thi^  immense  assemrbly,  took  the  civic 
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oath.  Te  Demn  was  theo  sung*  The  |>erfonnaiice  was 
sublime  beyond  description.  Never  perhaps  before  was 
there  such  an  orchestra,  or  such  an  audience.  Their 
numbers  baffled  the  eye  to  reckon,  and  their  shouts  in  full 
chorus,  rent  the  skies. 

Afler  an  interval  of  comparative  tranquillity,  new  dis- 
turbances arose.  The  count  of  Provence,  the  late  Lewis 
XYIII.  and  the  count  d'Artois,  prince  de  Conde,  aiMl  several 
nobles  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disturbances,  retired  from  France,  and  found  an  asylum 
in  Germany.  Lewis,  weary  of  captivi^,  had  resolved  to 
adopt  the  same  measure.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June, 
1791,  the  king  and  queen  with  their  fiunily,  made  their 
escape  from  Paris.  But  their  plans  being  ill  concerted, 
and  their  mode  of  travelling  calculated  to  excite  suspicion, 
they  were  arrested  at  Yarennes,  in  proceeding  toward  the 
German  frontier,  and  reconducted  to  the  Thuilleriea. 
i*his  singular  and  unfortunate  occurrence  destroyed  all 
confidence  between  the  nation  and  the  king. 

In  1792,  Austria  and  Prussia  manifested  a  disposition  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  king  and  royal  family.  But 
instead  of  intimidating  the  revolutionary  party,  it  drove 
them  to  greater  acts  of  violence.  In  April,  war  against  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  ratified  by  the  French 
monarch.  In  the  meantime,  the  combined  armies  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  ready  to  enter  France  ;  and  their 
general,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  published  a  declaration, 
threatening  the  city  of  Paris  with  total  destruction,  if  the 
least  outrage  should  be  offered  to  the  king,  queen,  or  any 
of  the  royal  family. 

This  thundering  menace,  in  all  probability,  determined, 
or  at  least,  accelerated,  the  fate  of  Lewis  and  his  family. 
The  hostile  armies  were  advancing  toward  Paris ;  and  the 
people  imagined,  the  king  was  confederate  with  their 
enemies.  A  terrible  scene  was  the  consequence.  In 
August,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  palace.  The  nearer 
approach  of  the  Prussian  army  occasioned  new  outrages. 
The  prisons  of  Paris  were  filled  with  nobles,  ecclesiastics, 
and  opulent  citizens,  suspected  of  favoring  the  aristocratic 
party.  The  Jacobinical  demagogues  urged  the  expediency 
of  destroying  them,  before  the  enemy  should  reach  the 
capital.  On  the  2d  and  3d  of  September,  bands  of  ferocious 
assassins  burst  open  the  prisons,  and  massacred  all  the 
aristocrats,  estimated  at  not  less  than  five  thousand*     The 
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power  of  Uie  logblative  assembly  was  annUiflated ;  aod  from 
this  moment,  the  cannon  of  the  Paiiaiaiis  dictated  all  its  de- 
crees. The  period,  whieh  ensued,  has  justly  been  styled,  the 
**  reign  of  terror.^'  During  these  transactions,  (General  La 
Fayette,  finding  himself  marked  out  for  destruction  by  the 
Jacobinical  party,  resolved  to  avoid  the  scaffold,  by  quitting 
his  country.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Austrian;?,  and  carried 
to  the  prison  of  Olmutz,  whore  he  imderwent  a  series  of  suf^ 
(brings  seldom  paralleled  in  a  civilized  world.  ^ 

A  new  National  Assembly,  or  Convention,  met  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1792 ;  and  on  the  opening  of  the  session, 
the  abolition  of  monarchy  was  decreed,  imd  France  was 
declared  a  rejmbUc,  They  then  decided^  that  the  king 
should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  the  11th  of  December, 
Lewis  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  where, 
though  he  had  received  no  previous  intimation  of  the 
charges  against  him,  he  replied  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, and  with  much  composure  and  dignity.  But  his 
implacable  enemies  were  bent  on  his  destruction.  The 
convention  decided,  that  Lewis  Capet  had  been  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  made  an 
attack  on  the  general  securi^  of  the  state.  By  a  majority 
of  only  five  voices,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  by 
the  guillotine ;  and  on  the  21st  of  Jan.  1793,  was  publicly 
executed. 

The  execution  of.  Lewis  excited  general  horror.  All 
governments  concurred  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  the 
French  regicides.  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  the  princes  of  Grermany  and  Italy,  united  with  Austria 
and  Prussia  against  the  French  republic.  While  menaced 
from  abroad  by  the  combined  forces  of  Europe,  the  sufferings 
of  the  republic  at  home  under  the  tymmy  of  the  blood  thirsty 
Robespierre  and  the  execrable  Marat,  are  without  a  parallel 
in  history. 

The  horrid  butcheries,  perpetrated  by  tiie  committee  of 
public  safety,  are  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity 
One   of  their  earliest  victims  was  Maria  Antoinette,  thi 
wretched   widow  of  Lewis.      She    had  suffered  a  clos^ 
captivity  of  three  months  in   a  miserable  dungeon,  wheb 
she  was  led  before  the  revolutionuiy  tribunal,  and  charged 
with  various  crimes,  which    were  not  substantiated ;  but 
revolutionary   vengeance   had    pre-delcrmined    her    death. 
She  heard  the  sentence  without  the  least  discomposure,  and 
retired  from  tha  court  in  dignified  silence.     October  16 
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preparations  were  made  for  her  execution*  At  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  queen  was  brought  out  of  her  prison, 
dressed  in  a  white  dishabille ;  she  was  conducted  to  the  place 
of  execution  in  an  open  cart ;  her  hair  from  behind  was 
entirely  cut  off;  and  her  hands  tied  behind  her.  In  this 
degraded  situation,  she  passed  through  the  streets,  ^^ollj 
unmoved  by  the  brutal  shouts  of  the  people.  On  reaching 
the  scafibld,  she  ascended  with  seeming  haste  and  impa- 
tience turned  her  eyes  with  great  emotion  toward  the 
garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  abode  of  her  once  happy 
days,  and  then  submitted  to  her  fiite,  with  heroic  intrepichty. 
She  hdd  not  completed  her  thirty-eighth  year;  but  her 
sufferings  had  given  to  her  countenance  and  form,  the 
appearance  of  more  advanced  age.  The  hair  upon  her 
forehead  had  become  perfectly  white.  The  death  of  the 
queen  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Girondine 
party.  The  profligate  and  intriguing  duke  of  Orleans  was 
brought  to  tnaL  He  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  Novem* 
her,  amidst  the  deserved  insults  and  reproaches  of  tho 
populace.  On  the  17th  of  thb  month,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  abjured  by  tho  Convention.  Reason,  Liberty  and 
Equality  were  considered  as  the  only  deities,  and  of  course 
the  only  objects  of  worship.  The  sabbath,  that  gnmd  safe- 
guard of  the  morals  of  man,  was  abolished ;  and  a  respite 
from  labor  allowed  on  every  tenth  day.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  year  1794,  the  system  .of  terror  reigned  at 
Paris  with  increasing  vigor ;  and  the  mutual  distrust  of  the 

nts  rendered  it  not  less  destructive  to  themselves,  than  to 
I  who  were  subject  to  their  authority.  The  members  of 
the  Convention,  actuated  by  mutual  jealousies  and  suspi- 
cions, directed  their  views  toward  mutual  extermination,  and. 
successively  fell  on  the  same  scaffolds,  on  which  they  had 
immolated  so  many  kmocent  victims. 

The  government  of  France,  although  nominally  republi- 
can, was  now  almost  entirely  vested  in  one  man,  the  t3rrant 
Robespierre.  Never  before  was  the  reign  of  any  despot 
so  terrible.  Under  his  sanguinary  administration,  the 
prisons  of  Paris,  at  one  time,  contained  more  than  seven 
thousand  persons ;  and  a  day  seldom  passed  without  sixty  or 
eighty  executions.  Among  the  many  victims,  that  were  sa- 
crificed to  his  tyranny,  was  the  beautiful  and  accomplisheo 
princess  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  unfortunate  Lewis.  She 
was  condemned  on  the  most  frivolous  charges ;  her  royal 
birth  being  her  only  crioac.    ' 
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But  Ihe  reign  of  Robespierre  was  now  soon  to  terminate. 
Every  member  of  the  <3onvention  began  to  tremble  for  hia 
own  safety.  Those  who  were  most  sensible  of  their  danger, 
.  resolved  to  prevent  their  own  destruction,  by  the  death  of 
the  tyrant.  Having  artfully  prepared  the  public  mind,  and 
taken  the  most  judicious  measures  for  diminishing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  demagogue  over  the  Parisian  populace,  they 
impeached  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices  in  barbarity,  of 
a  concspiracy  against  the  Convention.  Their  arrest  was 
decreed.  Robespierre  now  discovered,  that  his  reliance  on 
the  mob  was  fallacious.  He  was  himself  deserted  by  the 
people  ;  and  convinced,  that  bis  tyrannical  career  was  at  a 
close,  shot  himself  in  the  mouth  with  his  pistol.  The  ball 
failed  of  its  intended  effect,  but  carried  away  part  of  his  jaw. 
He  was  seized,  together  with  his  friends  (if  the  name  of 
friend  can  be  applied  to  demons)  and  dragged  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  And  by  that  tribunal,  which  had  so 
ot^en  been  the  instrument  of  his  cruelty,  Robespierre  was 
sentenced  to  death,  together  with  20  others.  On  the  28th 
of  July,  1794,  they  were  executed  amidst  the  loud  bursts 
of  public  execration.  Thus  fell  a  monster,  who  in  cruelty, 
surpassed  all  other  tyrants  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times ;  and  whoso  death  put  an  end  t6  what  is  so  emphati- 
cally denominated  the  "  reign  of  terror  J* 

Notwithstanding  the  internal  scenes  of  horror,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  republic  during  ^is  period,  were  prodigious, 
and  almost  incredible.  France  displayed  a  political  and 
militaiy  picture,  to  which  the  history  of  Ihe  world  affords 
no  parallel.  Infidels  directed  her  councils,  and  desperadoes 
conducted  her  armies.  Her  generals  pmced  between  the 
scaffolds  of  Paris  and  the  cannon  of  their  enemies,  having 
no  alternative  between  death  and  victory,  immortalized 
their  names  by  their  bold  enterprises  and  splendid  suc- 
cesses. 

The  campaign  of  1794  closed  with  the  most  signal 
victories  on  the  part  of  the  republic  ;  and  that  of  the  sue- . 
ceeding  year  effected  an  important  change  in  the  political 
aspect  of  Europe.  Its  commencement  was  marked  by  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  which  was  begun  and  completed  in 
the  space  of  ten  days.  General  Pichegni  on  the  10th  of 
January,  passed  over  the  Waal  with  his  army,  and  on  the 
20th,  entered  Amsterdam,  and  offered  to  the  inhabitants, 
the  boon  of  Gallic  freedom.  The  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  fled  to  England.    In  Spain,  the  French  aimies  were 
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cquall/  successfbL  The  grand  coalitioQ  snstaiued  a  great 
loss  in  the  dufection  of  two  of  its  members^  the  kinga  of 
Prassia  and  of  Spain,  who  in  the  course  of  the  year,  con- 
cluded treaties  of  peace  with  France* 

In  1796,  the  celebrated  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy.  His  military  talents, 
hitherto  but  little  known,  now  burst  upon  the  world  with 
uncommon  splendor. 

In  1796  and  7  the  French  armies,  conducted  by  Bonaparte, 
completed  the  conquest  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
Italy,  established  the  Cisalj^ine  republic,  and  compelled  all 
the  other  Italian  states  to  submit  to  such  terms  of  peace,  as 
the  victors  thought  fit  to  impose.  After  these  triumphs  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  the  victorious  Napoleon 
penetrated  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Tyrol,  and  ad- 
vanced so  near  to  Vienna,  that  the  imperial  capital  was  filled 
with  consternation,  and  daily  expected  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  critical  situation  of  his  afiairs,  the  emperor 
of  Grermany,  Francis  II.  opened  a  negociation  with  the 
French  general ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  followed. 

In  the  meantime,  great  dissensions  prevailed  at  Paris, 
oetween  the  legislative  Councils  and  the  Directory.  Even 
the  directors  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  resorted 
to  the  most  sanguinary  measures. 

Bonaparte,  in  1798,  commenced  his  Egyptian  expedition, 
the  real  object  of  which  is  not  known.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  he  sailed  from  Toulon,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
most  of  them  veterans,  who  had  served  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign. This  mi^ty  armament,  on  the  third  of  June,  pre- 
sented itself  before  the  island  of  Malta,  and  without 
resistance,  took  possession  of  those  strong  and  almost 
impregnable  works,  which,  for  ages,  had  been  considered 
as  a  bulwark  of  Christendom,  and  had  withstood  the  most 
formidable  efforts  of  the  Turks,  when  in  the  meridian  of 
their  power.  After  leaving  a  garrison  of  four  thousand 
men  in  Malta,  the  French  armament  directed  its  course 
for  Alexandria.  General  Bonaparte  landed  his  army  on 
the  Egyptian  waste,  and  on  the  eighth  of  July,  took  Alexan- 
dria by  assault,  with  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Arabs  and 
Mamelukes.  He  then  proceeded  to  Rosetta,  and  after 
taking  possession  of  that  place,  advanced  along  the  banks  of 
the  NUe,  toward  Cairo.  On  the -20th,  was  fought  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  which  determined  the  late 
of  Egjrpt 
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But  while  victory  crownod  his  every  efibrt,  Bonaparte  was 
alarmed  with  the  intelligence  of  the  destruction  ofaknost  the 
whole  of  his  fleet  by  the  British,  i/idiich  he  had  moored  in  the 
bay  of  Aboukir. 

This  victory  was  achieved  by  Admiral  Nelson,  August  1, 
179^,  frequently   termed   the   bailie  of  the  J^Ue.      The 
destniction  of  the  French  fleet  by  Nelson,  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  war.     A  fresh  coalition  was  formed  against  France. 
This  unprincipled  attack  of  France  on  Egypt,  induced  the 
Ottoman  Porte  to  declare  war  against  her.     Austria,  aided 
and  encouraged  by  Russia,  recommenced  hostilities  against 
the  republic.     Germany  was  struggling  for  liberty.      But 
Italy  was  the  grand  theatre  of  action.     France,  in  the  mean 
time,  agitated  with  civil  dissensions,  which  threatened  the 
most  disagreeable  results,  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  new  and  better  order  of  things.     For  this  purpose,  a  plan 
was  concerted  by  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  a  few  others,  and  com- 
municated   to    Bonaparte.      He    immediately   appointed 
goitcral  Kleber  to  the  command  of  his  shattered  army,  and 
clandestinely  embarked  for  France.     Attended  by  his  usual 
good  fortune,  he  escaped  all  the  English  ships  cruising  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  arrived  in  Paris  just  in  time  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  government     Urged 
on  by  ambition,  he  severed  with  his  sword,  the  Gordian 
knot,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  military,  overturned  the  directo- 
nd  government.     A  new  constitution  was  formed  Nov.  9, 
1799.     The  executive  power  was  vested  in  three  consuls, 
Bonaparte  and  two  others;  but  its  exercise  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  Bonaparte,  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  First  Constdy  as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.     On 
May,  1800,  the  first  consul  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  to  regain  his  lost  possessions.    He  crossed  the  moun- 
tain of  St  Bernard,  one  of  the  Alps,  and  entered  Milan,  to  ' 
the  great  surprise  of  his  enemies,  and  re-established  the 
Cisalpine  republic.     The  Austrians  were  defeated  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Marengo,  which  was  followed  by  an 
armistice ;  and  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria 
and  France  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  February,   1801. 
Portugal  also  made  peace  with  France ;  and  her  example 
was  followed  by  the  king  cf  Naples.     The  whole  of  Egypt 
was  recovered  from  the  French,  by  the  English  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombfe  and  his  successor, 
general  Hutchinson.     This  event,  together  with  the  naval 
victories   of  Great  Britain,  led  to  negociation  (or  peace 
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between  the  two  powers.  By  tfie  definitive  treatjr  of 
Amiens,  which  was  signed  on  the  25th  of  March,  1802, 
Great  Britain  ceded  all  the  possessions  and  colonies,  she 
had  acquired  during  the  war,  excepting  the  Spanish  island  of 
Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon,  llius 
ended  the  revolutionary  war,  the  most  important  contest  that 
Europe  had  ever  witnessed,  since  the  establishment  of  her 
existing  governments. 

The  possessions  of  the  French  repubUc,  at  this  time, 
were  immense. 

During  the  short  season  of  general  tranquillity,  the  first 
consul  of  France  displayed  in  his  political  schemes,  all  the 
activity,  that  had  characterized  his  military  genius.  The 
treaty  of  Amiens  had  inspired  all  Europe  with  the  hope  of 
enjoying  a  happy  tradquillity  during  a  long  period  of  time. 
But  the  prospect  was  illusory.  The  restrictions  imposed 
on  British  commerce,  by  the  first  consul  of  France,  too 
plainly  mdicated,  that  peace  would  be  of  short  continuance. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1803,  stands  distinguished  in  his 
tory,  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Great 
Britain ;  in  which  all  the  powers  of  Europe  became  invol* 
vcd,  and  which  ended  in  the  extermination  of  the  revolu- 
tionary hydro. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  avowedly  the  grand  object 
of  the  first  consul.  Tho  most  formidable  preparations 
were  made  for  that  purpose,  in  the  ports  of  the  French 
republic,  and  also  of  the  JBatavian  or  Dutch  republic  The 
British  government  adopted  the  most  judicious  measures 
foe  repelling  the  threatened  attack.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1804,  the  preparations  for  invasion  on  one  side, 
and  for  resistance  on  the  other,  were  completed.  France 
and  Great  Britain  presented  to  each  other  a  formidable 
front ;  but  no  military  or  naval  transaction  of  consequence 
took  place. 

Scenes  of  great  importance,  however,  opened  in  France. 
A  conspiracy  Mras  formed  against  the  first  consul ;  but  was 
quickly  crushed.  A  revolution  was  likewise  efiected  in  the 
government.  Bonaparte,  by  a  decree  of  the  tribunate, 
was  constituted  emperor  of  the  French,  May  18,  1804  ;  and 
the  imperal  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  in  his  family. 
In  order  to  equal,  or  rather  surpass,  the  glory  of  Charle- 
magne, tho  pope  was  brought  from  Rome,  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1804, 
bo  was  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
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Dame,  by  Pius  YII*  Josephine  his  wife,  was  crowned  at 
the  same  time,  and  proclaimed  empress*  Thus  fell  repub- 
licanism in  France,  afler  hundreds  of  thousands  of  French- 
men had  fought  and  bled  for  its  establishment. 

Until  this  time,  the  efforts  of  the  Belligerent  powers  had 
been  displayed  only  in  tremendous  preparations;  but  the 
^ear  1805  exhibited  a  scene  of  activity,  to  which  no  parallel 
IS  found  in  the  atmals  of  Europe. 

The  rapacity  of  the  French  emperor  determined  the 
monarchs  of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria  to  unite  with  Eng- 
land, and  renewedly  resist  his  encroachments. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  that  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  had  sailed  from  Toulon,  the  British 
fleet,  commanded  by  Nelson,  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of 
them.  On  the  21st  of  October,  the  combined  fleet  was  dis- 
covered at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues  from  Cape 
Trafalgar.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  French  and  fifteen 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates  and  eight  corvettes. 
To  oppose  this  great  force.  Lord  Nelson  had  only  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line ;  a  disparity  which  would  have  ap. 
palled  any  one  but  the  hero  o£  the  Nile.  When  the  ships 
were  advancing,  he  gave  as  a  signal,  these  memorable  words-, 
"  England  expects,  ^at  every  man  will  do  his  duty ;"  an 
appeal  which  was  received  with  loud  acclamations.  He 
then  said  to  a  friend,  ''  I  thank  God  for  this  great  opportu- 
nity of  doing  my  duty."  Boldly  pressing  forward,  the  ad- 
n*iral  was  ssduted  by  a  furious  discharge  from  the  Bucentaur, 
the  particular  ship  of  the  French  commander.  The  thun- 
ders of  the  Nile  were  renewed;  the  battle  raged  with 
horrible  carnage.  The  British  were  victorious.  This 
memorable  defeat  nearly  annihilated  the  naval  power  of 
France  and  Spain.  It  also  terminated  the  career  of  the 
British  hero,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

Although  France  was  unfortunate  in  her  naval  enterprises, 
her  successes  on  the  continent  were  truly  astonishing.  The 
celerity  with  which  Bonaparte  executed  the  boldest  plans, 
confounded  his  enemies,  and  ensured  him  success. 

Near  Austerlitz,  the  grand  contest  was  decided.  Bona^ 
parte  at  the  head  of  the  French  fought  against  the  Russians 
and  Austrians  led  on  by  their  respective  emperors. 

The  2d  of  December  1806,  was  the  eventful  day,  which 
laid  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  the  feet  of  the  French 
emperor.  At  da^vn  of  day,  Boni^parte  was  surrounded  by 
his  generals,   giving  them  directions.     To  his  army,  he 
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remarked,  **  Soldiers  we  muBt  finish  this  campaign  bj  a 
clap  of  thunder,  that  will  confound  the  pride  of  our  enemies.'' 
To  one  regiment  he  said,  ^^  I  hope  the  Normans  will  dis« 
tinguish  themselves  to-day."  To  another,  <^  Recollect, 
that  it  is  many  years,  since  I  sumamed  you,  the  Terribk.^ 
Rapturous  shouts  of  Long  live  the  emperoTy  burst  from  every 
part  of  the  army*  At  sunrise,  orders  were  given  for  the 
attack ;  and  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  victory  was  de- 
cided in  his  favor.  The  French  took  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  and  forty-five  standards.  The  events  of 
this  campaign  produced  important  changes  in  the  political 
system  of  the  continent  Some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  con  only  be  mentioned  in  chronological  order. 

The  French  emperor  had  no  sooner  concluded  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Austria,  than  he  proclaimed  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  at  Naples  at  an  end,  and  conferred  the  crown  on 
his  brother  Joseph,  Dec.  27.  In  June,  1806,  Napoleon 
changed  the  Batavian  or  Dutch  republic,  into  a  monarchy, 
and  gave  its  crown  to  his  brother  Lewis;  who  soon  fcU 
into  disgrace  with  his  imperial  brother,  for  attempting  to 
mitigate  the  rigor  of  French  decrees.  This  revolution  in 
Holland  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic 
constitution,  and  the  formation  of  "  The  Confedenrtion  of 
the  Rhine,"  of  which  Bonaparte  was  declared  the  protec- 
tor. In  Oct  1806,  Prussia  and  France  commenced  hostili- 
ties. The  rapid  conquests  of  Bonaparte  in  Prussia,  alarmed 
Alexander,  and  excited  him  to  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for 
the  protection  of  his  dommions.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Pultusk,  on  tlie  26th  of  December,  between  Alexander  and 
Bonaparte,  another  at  Eylau  on  the  7th  of  February,  1807, 
and  the  battle  at  FriecUand,  on  the  14th  of  Juno  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  two  former,  each  party  claimed  the 
superiority.  In  the  latter  the  French  were  decidedly  vic- 
torious. This  was  followed  by  an  interview  between  tlie 
emperors  of  France  and  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  July,  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  be- 
tween the  three  belligerents.  Jerome  Bonaparte  >va3  consti- 
tuted king  ef  Westptolia,  and  his  kingdom  was  enlarged  by 
the  cession  of  all  the  Prussian  territories  to  the  west  of  the 
Elbe. 

The  French  emperor,  having  overcome  all  opposition  in 
the  North,  found  himself  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  schemes 
of  ag<rrandtzement  in  those  countries.  In  Febmary,  1808, 
N  ipoleon  seiz'^^d  on  the  whole  of  Italy,  except  Naples,  ol 
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which  his  brother  Joseph  was  king.  Tuacany,  Parma  and 
Placentia  were  incorporated  with  the  French  empire. 
Rome,  with  the  whole  of  the  Papal  territory,  was  annexed 
to  the  Italian  kingdom. 

Such  was  the  preponderating  power  of  France,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  all  the  ports  of  £arope, 
except  those  of  Sicily  and  Sweden,  weie  closed  against  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain. 

In  March,  1808,  owing  to  French  intrigue,  great  popular 
tumults  took  place  in  Spain.  On  the  19th  of  this  month, 
Charles  lY.  abdicated  the  throne  in  fevour  of  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand YII.  Soon  aAer,  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  with  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family,  were  allured  to  Bayonne,  for  a 
friendly  interview  with  the  emperor  of  the  French.  Napo- 
leon, having  both  the  kings  in  his  power,  obliged  them  to 
sign  a  formal  abdication  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  conferred 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  his  brother  Joseph,  ^o  resigned  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  Prince  Joachim  Murat,  grand  duke 
of  Berge. 

This  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  French  emperor  proved 
the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection  in  Spain.  The  patri- 
otic  flame  first  burst  out  in  the  province  of  Asturia,  and  was 
rapidly  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
assistance  of  England  was  solicited  by  the  patriots,  and 
readily  granted.  This  struggle  for  life  and  freedom  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  with  various  success ;  and  at  length, 
terminated  in  the  emancipation  of  Spain  from  French  tyranny, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  throne- of  the  Bourbons. 

In  1809,  Austria  resolved  to  make  a  magnanimous,  but 
hazardous  attempt,  to  regain  her  former  power,  which  had 
been  greatly  abridged  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg.  Hostili- 
ties commenced  on  the  9A  of  April.  So  rapid  was  the 
progress  of  the  French,  that  afler  three  severe  actions  at 
Abensberg,  Eckmuhl  and  Ratisbon,  Vienna  was  compelled 
to  capitulate  on  the  12th  of  May.  And  thus,  a  third  time, 
acknowledged  Bonaparte  as  conqueror.  The  battle  oif 
Wagram,  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  which  the  French  were 
victorious,  terminated  the  war.  A  treaty  of  peace  soon  * 
followed,  highly  advantageous  to  the  great  usurper  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

Napoleon,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  power,  demanded- 
in  marriage  the  archdutcheas.  Maria  Louisa,- daughter  of 
Francis  II.  The  nuptials  were  solemnized  at  Paris,  witii 
great  splendor,  April  2, 1810. 
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In  1812,  the  Russian  emperor,  indignant  ^t  tiie  ruin  of 
the  trade  of  his  empire,  disdained  to  submit  any  longer  to 
the  resections  of  the  continental  system,  established  by  the 
French  emperor.     This  gave  rise  to  a  war  between  France 
and  Russia,    attended   with  a  destruction  of  the   human 
species,  unparalleled  in  modem  times.     In  June,  Bona- 
parte entered   the  Russian   territories  with  an  army  of 
about  300,000  men,  in  the  hi^est  state  of  equipment  and 
discipline.     Afler  being   decidedly  victorious  in   s^venJ 
battles,  and  claiming  the  victory  at  the  sanguinary  battle 
of  Borodino,  he  advanced  to  Moscow,  and,  on  the  15th  of 
September,  entered  that  capital,  and  sat  down  on  the  throne 
of  the  czars.     Previous  orders  having  been  given  for  tlie 
destruction  of  the  city  by  fire,  tiie  invader  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  smokine  ruins.     Napoleon  fixed    his  head 
quarters  in  the  Kremhn,  and  offered  peace  to  the  Russian 
monarch.     Eutusoff  replied,    that   neither  the    emperor, 
nor  the  nation,  would  condescend  to  treat,  while  a  single 
foreign  soldier  remained  within  the  wide  extent    of  the 
Russian  dominions ;  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  tho  pro- 
posal, as  the  campaign  on  his  part,  was  merely  on  tho 
point  of  opening.     The  French  emperor,  perceiving  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  supplies,  began  his  retreat  oo 
the  18th  October,  exposed  to* the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
Russian  armies,  collected  from  every  quarter.     In  these 
bloody  encounters,  the  French  were  constantly  defeated ; 
and  the  winter  having  set  in  prematurely,  and  wiUi  a  severity 
unusual  even  in  that  rigorous  climate,  this  immense  invading 
army  was  almost  annihilated.     The  French  emperor,  with 
his  principal  generals,  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  and 
reached  Paris  about  the  end  of  December.     The  victorious 
Russians,  with  Alexander  at  their  head,  continued  without 
opposition,  their  progress  towards  Germany,  issuing  procla- 
mations, inviting  the  enslaved   nations  to  throw  off  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  France. 

Prussia  was  the  first  to  secede  from  her  tyranny ;  and 
her  example  was  followed  by  several  German  states. 
Austria  and  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  Bernadotte,  for- 
merly one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  joined  in  the  con- 
federacy. 

Napoleon  on  arriving  at  Paris,  commenced  a  strenuous 
effort  to  resist  tne  approach  of  the  allies.  An  army  of 
350,000  men  was  readily  furnished,  and  with  these  fircsh 
recruits,  he  hastened  to  join  the  shattered  remnants  of  his 
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Russian  invaders.  Many  battles  were  fought  in  the  course 
of  the  sununer,  with  doubtful  success,  previous  to  the 
great  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  decided  the.  fate  of  Napo« 
leon.  of  France  and  of  Europe.  1Mb  stupendous  mihtary 
scene  opened  on  the  16th  of  October,  1813.  Here  were 
exhibited  the  banners  of  contending  nations,  fromf  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Caspian.  And  here  were  the  mighty  energies 
of  nearly  500,000  combatants  displayed  in  tremendous 
effort  The  contest  was  desperate;  and  the  carnage 
dreadful.  Victory  decided  in  favor  of  the  allies ;  and  the 
French  retired  with  the  loss  of  40,000  men  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners ;  and  between  60  and  70  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  next  morning,  Leipsic  was  carried  by  assault.  Bona- 
parte was  at  the  palace  with  the  king  of  Saxony,  when  the 
cannonade  commenced.  He  retired  with  a  small  train, 
and  rode  with  speed  to  the  Ebter,  while  disorder  and 
alarm  pervaded  the  city.  The  streets  were  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  mmgled  artillery  and  wagons ;  the 
troops  of  the  deserter  pushed  forward  with  eagerness,  and 
when  the  allies  rushed  in,  the  confusion  and  terror  rose  to 
the  extremity  of  horror.  Slaughter  raged  in  the  streets. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  were  deprived  of  life  by  that  close- 
ness of  pressure,  which  they  could  not  elude,  and  many  were 
driven  into  the  Pleisse,  where  they  miserably  perished. 
The  emperor  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  troops, 
entered  the  town  at  opposite  points,  and  met  in  the  great 
square.  They  congratulated  each  other  on  the  splendid 
successes,  wmch  had  attended  the  arms  of  the  coalition, 
and  looked  forward,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  hope,  to  the 
ruin  of  their  malignant  enemy.  The  whole  loss  of  the 
French  in  these  actions,  in  and  near  Leipsic,  amounted 
to  more  than  60,000  men  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
exclusive  of  the  desertion  of  the  Saxon  troops  and  those  of 
Westphalia. 

Napoleon,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army,  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  into  France.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
1814,  he  appeared  before  the  conservative  senate,  to  state 
his  exigences,  and  to  propose  such  arrangements,  as  would 
be  requisite  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  In  reply  to 
a  speech  fh>m  the  senate,  Bonaparte  remarks,  <<  All  Eu- 
rope was  with  us  a  year  ago  ;  all  Europe  is  now  against  us. 
We  should  have  every  thing  to  dread  but  for  the  energy 
and  power  of  the  nation.     Posterity  will  say,  that,  if  great 
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and  critical  circumstances  presented  themselves,  they  were 
not  superior  to  France  and  to  me."  It  was  decreed  that 
300,000  conscripts  should  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  French  emperor  leil  Paris  on  the  25th. 
Every  plan  was  formed,  that  great  military  talents  could 
devise,  and  every  effort  was  put  forth,  that  heroism  could  ex- 
ert, to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  allied  armies,  and  to  pr^ 
serve  the  independence  of  France,  or  rather,  to  preserve  has 
ov^n  independence,  as  tyrant  of  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  assembled  at  Frankfort,  whence  the  me- 
morable declaration  was  issued,  that  they  would  never  lay 
down  their  arms,  until  the  political  state  of  Europe  should 
be  re-established,  nor  untU  they  had  secured  a  real  peace^ 
which  should  restore  them  their  freedom,  tranquillity  and 
happiness. 

All  Bonaparte's  efibrts  were  abortive.  The  allied  annies 
entered  Paris  on  the  31st  of  March,  1814 ;  not  however, 
as  conquerors,  but  as  deliverers.  The  emperor  Alexander 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  were  received  by  all  ranks  of  citi* 
zens,  with  the  most  cheerful  and  feeling  acclamations  of 
joy.  A  provisional  government  was  formed ;  and  on  the 
2d  of  Apnl,  the  senate  decreed  the  deposition  of  Napoleon* 
The  humbled  tyrant,  aware  of  the  iiecessity  of  yielding  to 
the  urgency  of  imperious  circumstances,  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  every  personal  advantage,  not  excepting 
even  life,  to  the  interest  of  France ;  and,  as  his  continuance 
in  his  exalted  station  was  deemed  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  renounced, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy* 
Lewis  XYIIl  was  invited  to  take  possession  of  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  A  constitution  was  framed  for  his  accept- 
ance, which  happily  blended  the  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
reign with  the  liberties  of  the  subjects.  And  vSier  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  25  years,  Lewis  mode  his  entry  into  Paris, 
on  the  third  of  May,  1814,  amidst  the  plaudits  and  benedic- 
tions of  the  people.  Napoleon  retired  to  the  island  of 
Elba,  (a  residence  of  his  own  choice)  of  which  the  allied 
powers  ceded  to  him  the  sovereignty,  with  a  yearly  pension 
of  two  millions  of  francs.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa  was 
constituted  archdutchess  of  Guastalla,  and  her  infant  son, 
Fi-ancis  Napoleon,  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  All  the 
1)  ranches  of  the  Bonapartean  family  obtained  an  ample 
provision  by  annual  pensions. 
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Tlte  jarring  passions  of  the  nations  were  now  hushed ; 
iind  they  seemed  to  be  reposing  under  the  balmy  wing  of 
peace,  when,  like  an  unexpected  volcanic  eruption,  an  event 
occurred,  that  filled  all  Europe  with  amazement  and  terror. 
The  imperial  prisoner  of  Elba  burst  from  his  confines. 

At  Paris,  the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  had  studiously  in- 
trigued for  his  restoration.  They  malignantly  vilified  the 
acts  of  the  king,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  fanning  the 
fiame  of  discontent.  Emissaries  were  easily  found,  who 
conveyed  such  intelligence  to  Elba  as  stimulated  the  hopes 
of  the  dethroned  emperor.  He  no  longer  exhibited  an  air 
of  resignation  to  his  fate.  He  avoided  society,  and  brooded 
with  a  gloomy  aspect,  over  his  secret  thoughts.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  British  supervisor,  he 
assembled  his  guard  and  an  additional  troop  of  adventurers, 
and  harangued  them  in  support  of  Uiose  pretensions,  which 
he  had  been  compelled,  by  foreign  arms,  to  relinquish.  He 
accused  the  allies  of  acting  from  the  most  iUiberal  and  sel- 
fish motives,  and  ridiculed  the  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  represented  himself  as  the  only  leader  qualified  to  re« 
trieve  the  glory  of  France,  and  rescue  the  nation  from  a 
degrading  yoke.  His  speech  was  received  with  the  most 
animated  shouts ;  and 'the  party,  consisting  of  1140  mdh, 
embarked  at  night  in  a  brig  and  six  transports ;  and  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  landed  at  Frejus  in 
Yar,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  France,  the  first  of  March, 
1815.  On  meeting  the  advanced  guard  of  Lewis,  he  ap- 
proached them  with  confidence,  and  exclaimed,  <'  Soldiers, 
you  have  been  told,  that  I  fear  death.  If  there  be  among 
you  one  soldier,  that  would  kill  his  emperor,  let  him  plunge* 
his  bayonet  into  my  bosom."  The  effect  was  instanta- 
neous ;  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  were  hurled  to  the  ground ; 
and  the  air  resounded  with  cries  ef  Long  live  the  emperor  ! 
At  Grenoble,  Bonaparte  was  joined  by  Labedovere ;  and 
the  military  every  where  hastened  to  his  standard.  Napo- 
leon having  triumphantly  reached  Fontainbleau,  Lewis  was 
advised  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  He,  accordingly,  lef\ 
Paris,  accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the  rojral  family, 
and  arrived  in  safety,  at  Ghent.  The  national  guards,  to 
the  number  of  100,000  men,  were  placed  at  Melun,  between 
Paris  and  Fontainbleau,  to  impede  the  progress  of  Bona- 
parte to  the  capital.  They  were  drawn  up  in  military 
array,  facing  the  skirts  of  the  woods  of  Fontainbleau,  and 
with  anxious  silence   waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
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At  length,  a  small  escort  appeared;  a  carriage  foUawed, 
in  whicn,  was  seated  a  warrior,  whose  features  were  imine- 
diatelj  recognized,  and  *^  Long  ^tve  tke  emperor  P*  burst 
simultaneously  from  the  delignted  soldiery.  Napoleon 
passed  triumphantlj  through  the  whole  of  the  royal  army, 
and  at  eight  o'clock,  the  same  evening,  entered  Pans« 
Thus  in  twenty  days,  Napoleon  found  himself  quietly  seated 
on  the  throne  of  France,  without  having  shed  a  drop  of 
blood. 

As  soon  as  Bonaparte's  arrival  in  France,  was  known  at 
Vienna,  where  the  congress  from  the  allied  powets,  was 
still  assembled,  a  mani^sto  was  published  by  that  august 
body,  declaring,  that  **  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  thus  break- 
ing the  convention,  which  established  him  in  the  isle  of 
Elba,  had  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and 
social  relations,  and  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  public 
vengeance,  as  on  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  public  tran- 
quility. 

As  the  manifesto  of  the  confederate  princes  seemed  to 
require  an  answer,  a  declaration  appeared  in  the  name  of 
Napoleon,  accusing  them  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  not  only  as  far  as  it  concerned  him  and  his 
fiSnily,  but  as  it  respected  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
French.  These  infractions  of  treaty,  he  presumed,  justified 
his  return,  and,  as  the  French  had  honored  him  with  the 
most  friendly  reception,  and  had  gladly  permitted  him  to 
reascend  their  throne,  he  could  not  conceive,  that  any  just 
grounds  existed  for  the  interference  of  foreign  powers.  The 
French  wished  for  that  independence,  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect.  They  wished  for  peace,  and  would  faith- 
fuUy  observe  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  and,  as 
no  change,  ominous  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  had  occurred 
in  their  country,  they  demanded,  from  the  allies,  a  respect 
for  their  rights,  and  a  R'rbeaance  of  injury. 

Not  content  with  the  dissemination  of  this  manifesto,  hs 
addrressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  allied  potentates,  cfepre- 
c^ng  a  renewal  of  war.  He  affirmed,  that  his  resump- 
tion of  authority,  was  the  result  of  an  irresistible  power, 
the  efiects  of  national  unanimity,  displayed  in  a  just  cause ; 
and  expressed  a  strong  desire  of  rendering  his  restoration 
to  the  throne  instrumental  of  preserving  the  tnuiquillity  of 
Europe.  That  tranqtiillity,  he  remarked,  might  be  per- 
manently secured,  if  other  princes  would  follow  his  exam 
ple^  ai)d,  instead  of  rivalry  m  war,  would  contend  for  pre 
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eminence  in  the  great  duty  of  promoting  public  welfare  and 
private  felicity.  Napoleon  could  not  conceal  his  mortilica- 
tion,  when  he  found,  that  his  letters  had  not  produced  a  single 
reply.  The  lofly  demeanour  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  keenly 
wounded  his  feelings,  and  humbled  his  pride.  He  became 
unuBuall J  reserved  and  thou^itful ;  gloom  sat  upon  his  brow, 
and  discontent  rankled  at  his  heart 

Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  deluding  foreign  princes 
mto  dn  opinion  of  his  being  influenced  by  sentiments  of 
moderation.  Napoleon  made  preparation  for  war.  As  his 
power  was  not  sufiiciently  established,  to  insure  him  the . 
national  support  in  a  protracted  war,  he  needed  the  dazzling 
blaze  of  decisive  victory,  to  renew  the  charm  once  attached 
to  his  name  and  fortunes.  He  resolved  to  make  a  sudden 
irruption  into  Belgium,  and  by  a  rapid  movement,  to  direct 
his  whole  force  against  the  English  and  Prussians,  hoping 
that  by  so  vigorous  a  measure,  he  might  defeat  his  enemies 
in  detail ;  and  that  one  splendid  victory  would  completely 
restore  his  influence  in  France,  and  en{J>le  him  to  carry  the 
conscription  into  full  efiect ;  and  thus  present  a  formidable 
front  to  the  combined  powers  of  £urope. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1815,  Napoleon  issued  an  address 
k>  his  army  consisting  of  150,000  men.  Ho  reminded  the 
troops  of  the  victories  of  Marengo,  of  AusterUtz,  of  Jena, 
of  Friedland  and  Wagram ;  and  after  setting  before  their 
eyes  a  display  of  their  former  achievements,  and  of  the 
glory,  which  they  were  now  to  expect,  he  observed,  that 
the  moment 'had  arrived  for  every  brave  Frenchman  to 
conquer,  or  to  die. 

On  the  following  morning,  15th  of  June,  the  French 
emperor  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  suddenly  burst 
into  Belgium.  The  out-posts  of  the  Prussians  were  driven 
in  with  loss.  The  next  day,  the  French  commenced  a 
furious  assault  upon  the  Prussians,  commanded  by  Blucher, 
and  upon  the  English  commanded  by  Wellington.  The 
conflict  was  severe  and  obstinate.  The  Prussians  retreated, 
leaving  15,000  of  their  number  either  dead  or  wounded  on 
the  field  of  battle.  But  the  English,  with  undaunted  firm- 
ness, withstood  the  fiercest  charges  of  the  enemy.  The 
conflict,  which  took  place  at  a  hamlet,  called  Quatre  Brasy 
was  desperate.  The  diike  of  Brunswick  was  killed,  and 
the  loss  was  great  on  both  sides.  Wellington,  however, 
kept  the  field ;  and  marshal  Ney  fell  back  upon  Fransnes 
In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians,  the  English 
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oommander,  instead  of  foUowing  up  his  adraatages  at 
Quatre  Bros,  resolved  to  fall  back  to  such  a  position  as  would 
atford  communication  with  the  Prussian  army.  The  English, 
accordingly,  took  a  position  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Waterloo,  conummicating,  on  the  lefl,  with  the 
Prussians  at  Wavre ;  and  Napoleon  established  his  quarters 
at  Planchenoit,  a  small  village  a  little  in  the  reaf.  Thus 
arranged,  the  two  armies  and  their  commanders  anxiously 
waited  the  arrival  of  morning,  and  the  events,  which  it  was 
to  usher  in.  The  night  was  excessively  stormy.  The 
furious  gusts  of  wind,  the  heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  loudest  thunder  ever  hecu-d  in 
that  climate,  concurred  in  forming  a  tempest,  vipisnt  in  the 
extreme.  To  the  fury  of  this  tempest,  both  armies,  who 
were  about  equal  in  number,  were  exposed^  without  shel- 
ter, and  destitute  of  the  means  of  enjoying  repose  or  re- 
freshment. 

At  length,  the  morning  of  the  memorable  18th  of  June, 
arrived,  when  Napoleon  was  to  begin  his  last  &adly 
struggle.  The  battle  commenced  at  ten,  and  during  nice 
hours  a  succession  of  the  most  furious  attacks  were  made 
on  the  British,  which  were  repelled  with  the  most  undaunt- 
ed heroism.  Although  an  almost  incredible  number,  both 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  French  had  fallen  in  the 
sanguinary  conflict,  this  horrible  carnage  did  not  prevent 
Napoleon  from  risking  a  final  and  desperate  efibrt.  The 
imperial  guards,  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  about 
15,000  in  number,  led  on  by  Ney,  made  a  charge  on  the 
British  guards,  tremendous  beyond  all  description;  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  with  a  dauntless  perseverance,  that 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  opposition,  although  their  co- 
funms  were  almost  annihilated,  as  fast  as  they  advanced,  b^ 
the  British  artillery.  At  length  the  assailants  began  to  re- 
tire. The  advance  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  been  detained 
by  bad  roads ;  and  the  consideration  of  having  no  reserve, 
added  confusion  to  their  retreat.  The  British  now  resumed 
the  ofiensive.  The  French  were  thrown  into  irretrievable 
disorder,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  behind 
them  160  pieces  of  cannon.  The  British  cavalry  being 
completely  exhausted,  the  pursuit  was  committed  to  the 
Prussians,  under  Bluchor,  who  made  most  dreadful  havoc  of 
the  fugitives. 

The  consternation  of  the  vanquished  commander  \ms  ex* 
treme.     All  his  ambitious  views,  all  his  prospects  of  con 
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tinued  power,  seemed  to  yanifih  into  air.  After  a  precipitate 
and  melaDoholy  flight,  be  reached  Paris  on  the  second  evening 
after  the  battle,  in  deep  dejection.  Having  resigned  his  crown 
to  his  son,  he  repaired  to  Eochefort.  He  c(Hitinued  above  a 
week  in  that  town,  in  a  state  of  gloomy  discontent,  anxiously 
waiting  the  course  of  events.  Having  in  vain  endeavored  to 
escape  by  se&,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosity 
of  the  British.  In  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  he  remarks, 
**I  have  terminated  my  political  career;  and  I  come,  like 
Themistocles,  to  seat  myself  at  the  hearths  of  the  British 
people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  their  laws, 
which  I  claim  of  your  Royal  EUghness,  »a  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies." 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1815,  he  unconditionally  surrendered 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Maitland,  of  his  Majes- 
ty's ship  Bellerophon,  and  was  conducted  to  Torbay  in  fiig- 
land. 

The  allied  sovereigns  fixed  his  residence  on  the  rocky, 
dreary,  idadd  of  St  Helena,  where  the  everlasting  barrier  of 
an  immense  ocean  prevented  him,  during  the  few  remain- 
ing years  of  his  existence,  from  disturbing  the  repose  of  the 
world. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of  May,  1821.  In  1840,  his 
remains  were  conveyed  to  France,  and  deposited  in  a  splen- 
did tomb  in  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  or  hosptal  for  disabled  sol- 
diers. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  the 
combined  British  and  Prussian  armies  advanced  to  Paris.  On 
the  drd  of  July  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  arranged  and 
signed ;  and  Louis  XVHL  returned  to  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment 

The  French  Revolution  swept  over  Europe  like  a  tornado, 
leaving  ruin  in  its  track.  But  its  purifying  influences  were 
needed.  The  old  rotten  institutions  established  in  the  dark 
ages  filled  Europe  with  misery.  The  titled  few  in  the  church 
and  state,  lazily  rioted  at  the  expense  of  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple. Very  many  of  these  abuses  were  swept  away  by  the 
Revolution,  and  many  by  Napoleon,  who  exercised  the  power 
he  usurped  with  an  ability  which  advanced  the  civilization  of 
Europe  more  than  the  labors  of  any  other  man. 

After  his  downfall,  the  yet  trembling  sovereigns  leagued  to- 
gether to  re-establish,  if  they  could,  their  despotic  sway.  '  It 
has  been  well  said  of  the  femily  of  Bourbon,  various  mem-^ 
bers  of  which  had  thus  been  replaced  on  the  thrones  of  France,* 
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Spam,  and  N^les,  that  they  had  learned  nothing,  and  forgotten 
nothing  in  their  nusfortunes.  On  the  26th  of  September,  1 815, 
the  Emperorg  of  Russia  and  (Germany,  and  the  King  of  Prossia^ 
who  were  still  at  Paris,  signed  an  agreement  called  ihe  H0I7 
Alliance,  which  most  of  the  other  rulers  of  Europe  j<»nea. 
They  pretended  that  it  was  their  obiect  to  rule  Europe  as  s 
great  Christian  nation,  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  d  Christ 
Their  real  object  was  to  assist  each  otJier  m  crushing  all  at- 
tempts at  fre^iom. 

After  the  first  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereigns  who  were  opposed  to  him,  met  in  what  is  called 
"  the  C<mgre9s  of  Vknna^^  and  proceeded  to  re-divide  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe  among  the  old  despotisms  that  claimed  the 
"  divine  right"  of  disposing  of  its  inhabitants  as  they  pleased. 
This  daim  it  was  the  object  of  the  so-called  ^  Holy  Ailianoe'' 
to  maintain. 

Exhausted  with  the  struggle,  all  Europe  was  quiet  for  some 
years,  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon ;  and  then  the  smolder- 
ing flames  began  slowly  to  burst  out  again. 

In  England  the  ministers  of  state  exercised  great  cruelties 
under  the  pretence  that  a  formidable  conspiracy  existed  to  es- 
tablish a  republic  (1818.) 

In  Portugal  a  revolution  broke  out  in  1820,  which  re-estab- 
lished a  liberal  constitution,  and  re-called  the  king  from  Bra- 
zil, where  he  had  taken  refuge  when  Napoleon  seized  Portu- 
gal. This  constitution  was  opposed  by  the  clergy  and  other 
absolutists  or  Apoeiolicals,  as  they  called  themselves.  They 
instigated  Don  Miguel,  the  second  son  of  the  King,  John 
VL,  to  establish  his  own  authority.  He  did  so  wiSi  some 
success  till  1834,  when  his  older  brother,  Don  Pedro,  suo- 
ceedcd  in  establishing  his  daughter,  Maria  da  Gloria,  on  the 
throne. 

While  Napoleon  held  the  King  of  Spain  prisoner,  the  Cortea, 
or  National  Assembly  of  that  country,  established  a  constitu- 
tion which  left  the  king  but  little  authority  ^1812.)  But  on 
his  liberation,  in  1814,  he  overthrew  it,  and  reigned  with  abso* 
lute  power  till  1820,  when  a  revolution  compelled  him  to  re- 
store it  But  the  Holy  Alliance  determined  that  it  should  be 
put  down  again  by  armed  intervention.*  Accordingly,  in  1828, 
a  French  army  assisted  the  Apostolicals  in  re-establishing  the 
absolute  power  of  the  king.  In  1883  the  king  died,  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  daughter,  kabella  IL  But,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
the  Salic  or  old  French  law,  which  the  Bourbons  had  intro- 
duced into  Spain,  for  a  female  to  inherit  the  crown,  her  brother, 
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Don  Carlos,  claimed  it,  supported  by  the  Aposlolicals.  Thotigh 
lie  was  unsaccessful,  the  Carlists,  as  his  adnerente  were  call^, 
still  continued  to  distract  the  country  with  insurrections  firom 
time  to  time. 

In  1820  the  Holy  Alliance  also  interrened  to  put  down  a 
liberal  constitution  m  Naples.  The  movements  for  freedom 
were  promoted  by  secret  societies,  a  branch  of  the  Free  Ma- 
sous  in  Spain  and  the  more  violent  Carbonari  in  Naples. 

In  1821,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Piedmont,  a  province 
of  Sardinia,  in  the  north-west  of  Italy.  But  this,  as  well  as  the 
Neapolitan  movement,  was  suppressed  by  Austrian  soldiers  from 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  between  the-Po  and  the 
Alps,  in  north-eastern  Italy,  which  Austria  had  held  since  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1813  ;  and  which  enabled  her  to  control 
Italy.  But  about  this  time,  an  effort  of  the  Greeks  to  throw 
off  the  Turkish  yoke  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  interests 
of  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  accordingly  was  ulti- 
mately more  successfuL 


THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION. 

• 

"We  have  seen  the  states  of  Greece  emerging  fit)m  t)arbarism, 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  domestic  tyranny,  and  with  undaunt- 
ed resolution,  and  invincible  ardor,  withstanding  foreign  enemies. 
We  have  seen  them  giving  examples  of  eloquence,  of  arts,  of 
prowess,  for  the  astonishment  of  ftiture  ages.  There  Homer 
composed  his  inimitable  poems,  and  Herodotus  gained  the  title 
of  The  Father  of  History,  There  Socrates  taught,  and  there 
-^Eschylus,  Phidias,  Aristotle,  and  a  host  of  others,  produced 
works  which  have  become  the  models  of  whatever  is  grand 
in  poetry,  beautiful  in  architecture,  or  profound  in  philoso- 
phy- 

Again  we  have  beheld,  and  they  were  elated  by  prosperity ; 

they  were  corrupted  by  luxury ;  they  were  ruined  by  disunion ; 
they  could  not  stand  before  the  power  of  Macedon. 

The  Macedonian  yoke  was  only  exchanged  for  the  Roman ; 
and  the  Roman,  for  that  of  different  tribes  of  barbarians,  or  of 
the  Eastern  emperors ;  until,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Greece  found  a  melancholy  repose  in  the  stability  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  In  1453,  Mahomet  H.  took  Constantinople, 
and  soon  after  Greece  was  added  to  the  Turkish  domains. 
Since  the  period  of  that  capture,  or  for  the  space  of  nearly 
400  years,  the  Greeks  have  been  abandoned,  by  the  com- 
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mon  consent  of  Europe,  a  prey  to  Turidsh  dominfttioB ;  and 
subjected  to  a  riaveiy,  whicn  in  all  the  odious  features  of 
brutality  and  cruelty,  of  rapacity  and  pollution,  lacks  a 
parallel  in  the  annab  of  the  world.  Since  that  time,  till 
within  a  very  few  years,  wh^^rer  they  have  lived,  what- 
ever character  they  have  sustained,  they  have  been  com-  - 
polled  to  feel,  from  day  to  day,  that  every  Turk,  whom 
they  met,  was  a  master,  and  eveiy  Greek  a  slave.  The 
Sultan^  and  under  him,  the  Pacha,  and  under  him,  the  Bey, 
and  under  him  the  Aga,  was  avowedly  the  proprietor  of 
their  estates,  and  the  cUsposer  of  their  lives.  Their  wives, 
their  daughters,  were  never  secure  from  violence.  Life 
always  hung  in  doubt  before  them.  Property  could  be 
safe,  oidy  as  it  was  concealed.  To  the  Greek,  no  house 
has  been  a  sanctuary ;  no  temple  a  refuge.  Wherever  he 
has  cast  his  eyes,  he  has  seen  the  crescent  frowning  on  the 
churches  of  the  living  God,  the  bible  supplanted  by  the 
koran,  and  the  ministers  of  Jesus,  driven  out,  to  make  room 
for  the  imans  of  Mahomet  Ever  since  die  Turks  have 
iad  the  country  in  their  possession,  they  have  exerted  a 
wanton  industry,  and  shown  the  natural  hostility  of  igno* 
ranee  to  taste,  by  mutilating  statues,  demolishing  temples, 
and  defacing  the  elegant  forms  of  sculpture.  The  spot, 
where  stood  the  magnificent  temple  of  Minerva,  is  now 
indicated  only  by  huge  masses  of  marble.  The  renowned 
Pireus  is  now  distinguished  only  by  the  traces  of  a  small 
theatre,  and  a  monastery  of  mean  architecture.  The  ruins 
of  temples  and  theatres,  intermixed  with  flat-roofed  cot- 
tages, and  marble  tablets  irbscribcd  with  characters,  which 
neither  the  ignorant  Turks,  nor  the  modem  Greeks  can 
decipher,  are  melancholy  memorials  of  a  more  noble  and  a 
more  refined  people.  The  shores  of  Attica  are  waste  and 
desolate  ;  few  villages  are  to  be  seen  from  Eleusb  to  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,  and  thence  even  to  the  plains  of 
Marathon ;  the  eye  of  the  inquisitive  traveller  discerns 
nothing  but  scattered  ruins  along  a  coast  of  eighty  miles  in 
extent* 

However  the  Athenians  are  depressed  by  their  haughty 
grants,  they  still  retain  marks  of  their  original  character. 
They  possess  much  of  that  quickness  of  apprehension, 
vivacity  of  temper,  and  urbanity  of  manners,  which  distin- 
guished their  ancestors.  The  native  character  of  the 
people  long  continues,  like  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil 

*  In  180S. 
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Birt  a  long  state  of  servitude  and  superstition,  has  degraded 
the  native  powers  of  their  minds ;  and  the  recollection  or 
the  fear  of  blows  and  indignities,  so  oAen  inflicted  by  their 
conquerors,  makes  them  stoop  to  the  artifices  of  cunning 
and  dissimulation.  It  will,  however,  be  recollected,  thai 
thk  remark  upon  their  chauracter,  was  made  several  yean 
ago,  and  the  wisdom,  the  valor,  the  disinterested  patriotism, 
they  have  since  exhibited,  will  go  far  to  eflace  subh  recol 
lections. 

The  commerce  of  the  Greeks  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history 
of  nations.  Elsewhere,  commerce  has  flourished,  either 
when  led  to  itself,  or  iiiiien  encouraged  by  the  fostering  hand 
of  government.  In  Greece,  it  has  flourished,  in  spite  of 
o{^osition  and  rapacity.  They  have  extended  it  with 
unbending  resolution,  and  increasing  activity,  until  it  covers 
all  the  shores  and  harbors  of  the  Meditentmean.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  published  in  1813,  we  find  them  eight 
years  previous  to  the  revolution,  possessed  of  616  merchant 
vessels,  armed  vrith  5,878  cannon,  and  manned  by  17,526 
seamen.  Since  its  commencement,  the  number  of  vessels 
has  rapidly  increased,  for  the  small  island  of  Hydra  alone 
now  possesses  upwards  of  600.  The  beauty  and  swiAness 
of  their  vessels  evince  their  skill  in  naval  architecture ; 
while  their  seamen  are  celebrated  through  the  Me<liter- 
ranean  for  the  dexterity,  with  which  they  manage  their 
ships. 

Schools,  which  are  accessible  to  all  classes,  are  exten* 
sively  established ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  con 
read  and  write.  The  college  at  Haivali,  founded  in  1803, 
had  200  students,  and  a  competent  number  of  professors, 
supported  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens.  That  at  Scio, 
founded  ten  years  earlier,  and  supported  by  the  merchants, 
had  immediately  before  iCs  destruction,  from  700  to  800 
students,  20  professors,  chiefly  educated  in  Europe,  an 
atheneum,  and  a  library  of  10,000  volumes.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  literature  and  the  sciences  was  rapidly  ap- 
proximating to  the  European  standard  of  perfection.  Be- 
sides these,  public  schools  of  a  respectable  character  were 
found  at  Tanina,  at  Athos,  at  Athens  and  at  Patmos.  More 
than  500  of  the  finest  young  men  of  Greece  regularly  re- 
ceived a  still  higher  education  at  the  universities  of  western 
Europe.  Several  printiifig  presses  have  bec;n  established 
and  several  newspapers  circulated* 
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Though  the  Greeks  have  so  long  worn  the  yoke  of  slaverf, 
they  have  not  worn  it  tamely  and  patiently.  For  the  la^t 
fifty  years,  no  seeming  opportunity  has  offered  of  liberating 
their  country,  but  they  have,  at  once,  embraced  it. 

Under  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  the  prospect  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  Greece  from  Turkish  tyranny,  began  to  brig^en. 
Secret  societies  had  long  existed  in  Paris,  and  were  even 
encouraged  by  the  French  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  an  insurrection  among  the  Greeks.  In  the  years 
1810  and  1811,  vast  preparations  were  made  in  furtherance 
of  this  design.  Arms  cuid  ammunition  were  sent  into 
Albania  and  Epinis  ;  the  most  powerful  Beys  and  Pachas 
were  engaged  in  the  French  interests ;  the  Servians  openly 
revolted ;  and  an  army  under  Marshal  Marmont^  was  on  the 
point  of  marching  from  Dalmatia,  to  be  joined  by  another 
from  Corfu,  when  the  disastrous  events  of  the  Spanish  and 
Russian  campaigns,  once  more  lefl  the  Greeks  to  their  own 
resources. 

In  1816,  a  society  was  formed  for  the  encouragement  of 
Grecian  literature.  It  was  connected  with  a  similar  institu* 
6on  at  Athens;  and  another  in  Thessaly,  called  the 
"  Crymnuuium  of  Mount  PelionJ^^  The  treasury  and  general 
office  of  the  institution  were  established  at  Munich.  No 
political  object  was  avowed  by  these  institutions ;  probably, 
none  contemplated.  Still,  however,  they  had  their  efiect 
m  hastening  Uiat  condition  of  things,  in  which  the  Greeks 
felt  competent  to  the  establishment  of  their  independence. 
Many  young  men,  for  years,  had  been  annually  sent  to  the, 
universities  in  the  western  states  in  Europe,  for  their  educa- 
tion; and  afler  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  many 
military  men,  discharged  from  other  employment,  were  ready 
to  enter  even  into  so  unpromising  a  service,  as  that  of  the 
revolutionary  Greeks. 

In  1820,  war  commenced  between  the  Porte  and  Ali, 
the  famous  Pacha  of  Albania.  Diflferences  existed  also  with 
Persia,  and  with  Russia.  In  this  state  of  things,  at  the 
beginning  of  1821,  the  Greeks  actuated  by  an  unconquera- 
ble spirit  of  freedom,  and  deadly  hate  of  tyranny,  broke 
<Ait  into  an  open  insurrection,  which,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  will  terminate  in  their  final  independence.  It 
commenced  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  under  Prince  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  who  had  served 
with  distinction,  in  the  Russian  army,  during  the  French 
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invasion.  Through  die  spirited  exertions  of  diis  offirer, 
and  the  aid  afforded  by  AH  Pacha,  it  spread  throng  every 
portion  of  European  Turkey.  Fiom  those  cities  in  which 
the  Christians  out-numbered  the  Mahometans,  the  latter 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  In  revenge  for  this,  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  followed  in  those 
places,  in  which  the  Mussulmen  exceeded  the  Christian 
population.  At  length,  it  was  determined  by  the  Divan,  to 
strike  terror  into  the  insurgents,  if  possible,  and  by  one 
decisive  blow,  to  check  the  furUier  progress  of  insurrec- 
tion. The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  venerated  by 
all  ranks  for  his  talents,  his  disposition,  and  superior 
sanctity  of  character.  AAer  having  been  compelled  to 
utter  an  anathema  against  his  countrymen  in  arms,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  fiie  Turkish  soldiery,  as  he  came  from 
the  performance  of  worship  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  hanged 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  before  the  gates  of  his  own  cathedral. 
This  almost  unparalleled  atrocity,  however,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing the  intended  effect,  served  only  to  rouse  the  indi^ 
nant  spiritsjof  the  Greeks,  and  to  urge  them  on  to  acts  o^ 
dreadful  retribution. 

The  Greeks  soon  possessed  themselves  of  the  open 
country  of  the  Morea,  and  drove  their  enemy  into  the  for- 
tresses. Of  these,  that  of  Tripolizza,  with  the  city,  the  an- 
cient Mantinea,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 

At  the  commencement  of  1822,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Turkish  empire  was  in  a  condition  to  be  brought  against  the 
Greek  rebellion.  Many  anticipated  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  their  cause.  The  event,  however,  was  ordered 
otherwise.  Where  the  greatest  effort  was  made,  it  was  met 
and  defeated.  Entering  the  Morea  with  an  army,  which 
seemed  capable  of  bearing  down  all  resistance,  the  Turks 
were  nevertheless  defeated,  and  driven  back,  and  pursued 
beyond  the  isthmus,  within  which,  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, they  have  not  been  able  to  set  their  foot 

It  was  in  April,  1822,  that  the  destruction  of  Scio  took 
place.  That  island,  a  sort  of  appanage  of  the  Sultana 
mother,  enjoyed  many  privileges  peculiar  to  itself.  In  a 
population  of  130,000  or  140,000  it  had  no  more  than  2000 
or  3000  Turks ;  by  some  accounts,  not  nearly  so  mauy. 
The  absence  of  these  ruffian  mjisters,  had  in  some  degree, 
allowed  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the 
tccamulation  of  wealth,  and  the  general  cultivation  of 
society.     Here  was  the  seat  of  the  modem  Greek  litera- 
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tore ;  and  here  were  libraries,  printing-presses,  and  other  estab- 
lishments, which  indicate  some  advancement  in  refinement  and 
knowledge.  Certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samos,  it  would 
seem,  envious  of  this  comparative  happiness  of  Scio,  landed  upon 
the  island,  in  an  irregular  multitude,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling its  inhabitants  to  make  a  c(»nmon  cause  with  their 
country  against  their  oppressors.  These,  being  joined  bj  the 
peasantry,  marched  to  the  city,  and  drove  the  Turks  into  the 
caatle.  Th/d  Turkish  fleet^  lately  reinforced  from  Egp3rt,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighboring  seas,  and  learning  these  events, 
landed  a  force  on  the  island  of  16,000  men.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  resbt  such  an  army.  These  troops  immedii^y  entered 
the  city,  and  began  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  The  cify  was 
fired ;  and,  in  four  days,  the  fire  and  the  sword  of  the  Turks, 
rendered  the  beautiful  Scio  a  clotted  mass  of  blood  and  ashe& 
The  details  are  too  shocking  to  be  recited.  Forty  thousand 
women  and  children,  saved  from  the  general  destruction,  were 
afterwards  sold  in  the  market  of  Smyrna,  and  sent  off  into  dis- 
tant and  hopeless  servitude.  Of  the  whole  population,  which 
has  been  mentioned,  not  above  900  persons  were  left  living 
upon  the  island. 

In  1823,  the  brave  but  lawless  Ulj^sses  successfully  opposed 
the  Turks  in  the  east^  and  the  still  more  illustrious  Marco  Bot- 
zaris  assailed  them  in  the  west,  till  he  fell  in  a  victorious  night- 
assault  upon  the  Turkish  camp.  Lord  Byron,  the  great  English 
poet,  now  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  besides  other  foreign- 
ers, who  also  brought  contributions  in  aid  of  their  cause,  mm. 
Philhellenic  Societies  in  England,  France,  and  America. 

The  Turks  commenced  the  campaign  of  1824  with  high 
hopes.  Peace  had  been  concluded  with  Persia.  Russia  had 
abandoned  the  Greeks  whom  she  had  encouraged  to  rebel,  for 
their  principles  were  not  pleajsing  to  the  Holy  Alliance.  Mo- 
hammed AH,.  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  engaged  to  send  an  army, 
trained  by  French  oflScers,  and  led  l^  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pashia. 
Meanwhile,  dissensions  among  the  Greeks  had  plunged  them 
into  civil  war.  But  the  resmt  was  not  what  was  anticipated. 
On  land  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  were  baffled,  while,  at  sea,  the 
Ghreek  fire-ships  carried  destruction  and  dismay  into  the  hostile 
fleets. 

But,  in  1825,  Ibrahim  Pasha  landed  in  the  Morea  and  com- 
menced l&ymg  it  waste,  killing  the  men  and  sending  the  women 
and  children  into  slavery  in  Egypt  In  April,  1826,  he  took 
Mlfwolonghi,  a  strong  place  just  north  of  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  (as  the  Gulf  of  C<Minth  is  now  named)) 
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and  one  which  had  abeady  endured  three  sieges.  "Byron  had 
died  there  two  years  before. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  now  began  to  be  jealdns  of  the 
success  of  Ibrahim,  while  they  were  detennii^  to  prevent 
Greece  from  becoming  a  republic  In  July,  1827,  Ekigland, 
France,  and  Russia,  undertook  to  mediate  in  behalf  of  the 
Greeks,  Their  fleet,  coming  in  collision  with  that  of  Ibrahim, 
at  Navarino,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Morea,  utterly  destroyed 
it  In  1829,  the  Russians  forced  the  passes  of  the  Balkans  and 
took  Adrianople,  within  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north  of 
west  from  Constantinople.  The  Sultan  then  agreed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  Greece. 

The  AllieSjhaving  determined  to  place  a  king  over  the  Greeks, 
offered  the  crown  first  to  Leopold,  of  Saxe-Cobuig,  afterwards 
Eong  of  Belgium,  and,  on  his  refusal,  to  Otho,  a  Bavarian 
Prince,  who  arrived  in  1833.  In  1843,  the  Greeks  compelled 
him  to  grant  them  a  Constitution. 

Revolutions  of  1830. 

Louis  XVin.  of  France  died  in  1824.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Charles  X.,  who,  in  spite  of  the  pledges  he  gave, 
soon  showed  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  do  away  with  the  Char- 
ter which  Louis  had  granted  at  his  restoration. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  people,  he  took  advantage  of 
their  inordinate  fondness  for  military  gloiy.  After  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greeks  was  secure,  he  commenced  a  war  with 
Algiers,  the  most  important  of  the  Barbary  States.  In  1815, 
th^  galla'it  American  Admiral  Decatur,  had  compelled  the  Dey 
or  ruler,  to  give  up  the  Americans  whom  his  piratical  subjects 
hold  as  f  laves.  In  1816,  a  British  fleet  bombarded  the  place 
and  compelled  the  Dey  to  abolish  Christian  slavery  altogether. 
In  May,  1830,  a  French  army  landed  on  the  African  coast,  and, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  it  took  possession  of  Algiers,  which  thus 
became  a  French  province. 

But  the  people  were  not  to  be  thus  blinded  to  the  attempt 
on  their  liberties.  The  king  had  just  dissolved  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  which  had  declared,  ^  That  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment did  not  coincide  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation.''  Tet  by 
the  new  election  an  additional  number  of  opposition  delegate 
were  returned. 

On  Monday,  July  26, 1830,  the  people  of  Paris  were  startled 
by  the  publication  of  three  ordinances,  suspending  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  dissolving  the  newly-elected  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  disfranchising  three  fourths  of  the  voters.    Angry  crowds 
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began  to  assemble.  The  proscribed  journals  set  the  example 
of  disobedience. 

On  the  2'7tb,  some  skirmishing  took  place,  but  at  its  clos^ 
Marmont,  the  conmiander  of  the  loyal  ^oard,  informed  the 
king  that  order  was  restored.  But  in  the  night  the  people 
erected  barricades;  the  disbanded  National  Guard  was  re-estab- 
lished; and  other  preparations  made  for  the  contest,  which 
raged  fiercely  the  next  day.  On  the  29th,  La&yette  took  com- 
mand of  the  National  Guard,  and  before  night  the  royal  troops 
were  driven  out  of  the  city.  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
a  descendant  of  Louis  XllL,  was  then  appointed  Lieutenant-Gen- 
era!  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.,  he 
became  constitutional  King  of  France. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  ne£urious  plans  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Nicholas  of  Russia  declined  to  acknowledge  the 
People^s  King,  till  the  English  Reform  Bill  prostrated  the  hopes 
of  absolutism  in  Western  Europe  (1832). 

The  French  Revolution  of  "  the  Three  Days  of  July,"  was  the 
signal  for  other  commotions  in  Europe.  Napoleon  had  united 
both  Belgium  and  Holland  to  France.  After  his  overthrow,  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  had  united  them  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  under  William  of  Orange.  But  me  Belgians, 
whose  language  and  habits  are  French,  disliked  this  union 
with  the  Dutch.  In  October,  1830,  they  declared  themselves 
independent,  and,  after  offering  the  sovereignty  to  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Louis  Thilippc,  coiSerred  it  on  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg. 

Li  November,  the  Poles  made  a  desperate  effort  for  freedom. 
But  internal  dissensions  soon  enabled  the  Russians  to  subdue 
them  again. 

Geor^  IV.  ruled  England  from  1820  to  1830.  On  his  death 
the  Tones,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  in  power. 
But  by  the  efforts  of  Henry  Brougham,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
other  advocates  of  reform,  a  Whig  ministry  was  established,  un- 
der Earl  Grey.  They  brought  forward  the  &mous  Reform  Bill, 
abolishing  the  "  rotten  borouriis,"  where  a  few  dependants  of 
the  great  lords  were  allowed  to  send  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  providing  for  the  more  adequate  re- 
presentation of  the  great  cities.  The  Conmions  passed  this 
bill ;  but  the  Lords  refused,  till  terrible  riots  and  a  general  re- 
fusal to  pay  taxes  induced  the  king  to  bring  them  to  terms. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  absolutists  were  disappointed  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  by  the  establishment,  on  those  thrones,  of 
Isabella  H.  and  Maria  da  Gloria^  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
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their  uncles  Don  Carlos  and  Don  I^guel,  as  has  already  been 
noticed. 

The  tyrannical  plans  of  the  Holy  Alliance  having  thus  failed, 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  felt  obliged  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
welfare  and  wishes  of  tne  people,  and  Europe  enjoyed  a  season 
of  prosperous  tranquillity,  till  ^e  terrible  events  of  1848,  showed 
that  there  were  stul  great  defects  in  the  constituticms  of  its  na- 
tions. 

The  Revolutions  op  1 848. 

In  1848  disturbances  in  Pans  were  again  the  signal  for  a 
mighty  but  poorly-directed  struggle  for  liberty  in  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  pledges  he  had  given  to  the  French  people, 
Louis  Philippe  improved  every  opportunity  to  strengthen  his 
power  at  the  expense  of  their  liberties.  Seven  attempts  made 
upon  his  life  afforded  him  pretexts  for  so  doing.  In  tne  winter 
of  1847-8  the  growing  discontent  began  to  display  itself  in  re- 
form banquets,  in  which  the  customary  toasts  m  honor  of  the 
king  were  omitted.  It  was  determined  to  hold  such  banquets 
throughout  the  kingdom  on  the  22d  of  February,  the  anniver- 
sary of  Washington's  birthday.  The  ministry  resolved  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  yielded.  But  the  peo- 
ple were  not  so  ready  to  let  the  matter  pass.  Immense  crowds 
gathered  during  the  day.  At  night  they  armed  themselves 
from  the  gunsmiths'  shops,  put  out  the  street  lights,  and  erect- 
ed barric^es. 

The  popular  indignation  was  principalF^  directed  against 
Guizot,  the  Prime  Minister.  On  the  23d  the  king  dismissed 
him,  and  promised  to  establish  a  liberal  ministry.  This  had 
somewhat  allayed  the  commotion,  when  a  crowd,  passing  the 
residence  of  Guizot,  was,  by  some  mistake,  .as  it  was  said,  fired 
on  by  the  troops  tiiat  were  guarding  it  Then  the  cry  rose, 
"To  arms!  Down  with  the  assassins!  Down  with  Louis 
Philippe !    Barricades,  barricades  I" 

On  the  24th  a  proclamation  announced  that  Thiers  and 
Odillon  Barrot  had  formed  a  liberal  ministry,  and  that  the 
troops  had  been  ordered  to  retire.  But  the  people  were  not  to 
be  pacified.  They  demanded  of  the  troops  their  arms,  and 
were  obeyed.  Louis  Phijippe  then  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
grandson,  the  Count  of  Pans,  appointing  as  regent  the  widow 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  young 
count  The  deputies  agreed  to  this,  but  a  voice  from  the  crowd 
that  thronged  Uie  room,  said,  "  It  is  too  late."  Soon  an  armed 
mob  occupied  the  Chamber.    Dupont  do  FEure,  Arago,  La< 
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martioe,  Ledni  Rollin,  and  three  others  were  nominated  as  a  pro- 
visional government,  the  motto  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity," 
was  adopted,  and  the  revolution  was  complete.  By  the  influ^ice 
of  Lamartine,  order  was  restor^,  and  this  sudden  movement, 
in  fact,  made  him  dictator  of  France. 

This  revolution  was  the  work  of  two  parties,  the  Moderate 
and  the  lied  Republicans.  The  Provisional  Government  estab- 
lished the  principles  of  the  former. 

The  Bed  Republicans  were  the  socialists  and  communists, 
folio  .vers  of  such  men  as  Owen  and  Fourier,  who  advocated  a 
reconstruction  of  society  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lazy  rich 
should  not  enjoy  the  results  of  the  toil  of  the  industrious  poor, 
or  even  that  all  should  enjoy  everything  in  common.  This  last 
theory  has  been  repeatedly  prop<»ed  and  tried,  especially  in  the 
banning  of  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Plymouth.  But  it 
has  been  found  not  to  conduce  to  the  common  welfare. 

The  socialists  and  the  laboring  classes  to  whom  they  had 
held  out  the  most  magnificent  hopes,  were  sadly  dis^pointed 
by  the  result  of  the  Revolution  of  February.  The  result  of  the 
elections  in  April,  for  a  National  Assembly,  disappointed  them 
still  more. 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  rabble,  headed  by  Barbes  and  other 
communists,  forcibly  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  attempted  to 
establish  a  Reign  of  Terror,  ^ut  they  were  promptly  put  down, 
and  the  Assembly,  was  re-established  by  the  National  Guard 
composed  of  the  more  respectable  citizens. 

Immediately  aner  the  Revolution,  national  workshops  had 
been  established  for  the  employment  of  the  poor.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  maintain  them,  and  measures  were  taken  for  their 
suppression.  This  led  to  the  most  terrible  insurrection  ever 
known,  oven  in  Paris.  On  Friday,  June  23,  barricades  of  paving- 
stones,  overturned  carriages,  <fec.,  were  formed,  and  the  fighting 
began.  The  next  day  me  Assembly  appointed  General  Cav- 
nignac  commander,  with  unlimited  power.  During  that  day 
and  the  next  he  directed  the  most  energetic  and  bloody  assaults 
almost  the  insurgente.  But  it  was  not  till  Monday  noon  that 
ihoy*  were  completely  subdued.  Cavaignac  then  resigned  his 
absolute  power  and  was  appointed  the  head  of  a  new  provisional 
government 

In  November  the  constitution  was  completed.  It  provided 
for  the  election  of  a  President  to  govern  France  for  four  yeans 
in  oonjunr-tion  with  the  National  Assembly.  The  election  was 
held  in  December.  The  principal  candidates  were  Cavaif|f^ac 
and   Charles  Louis  Napoleon   Bonaparte.      The  former  "had 
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shown  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  Of  the  latter  little  wa* 
known  except  that  he  was  the  son  of  Louis,  a  brother  of 
Napoleon,  and  that  he  had  made  two  attempts  to  dethrone 
Louis  Philippe,  one  at  Strasburg  in  1836,  and  another  at  Bou- 
logne in  1840,  the  last  of  which  had  resulted  in  his  confine- 
ment, for  more  than  five  years,  in  the  castle  of  Ham.  But  the 
people  loved  the  name,  and  he  was  elected  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority. 

Louis  Napoleon  had  constantly  professed  attachment  to  the 
republic,  but  its  friends  suspected  him.  Their  suspicions  were 
increased  when,  in  April,  1849,  he  sent  General  Oudinot  to  put 
down  a  republic  in  Rome.  This  occasioned  some  commotion, 
which  the  President  used  as  a  pretext  for  strengthening  his 
power. 

The  constitution  made  the  president  eligible  only  for  one 
term.  After  ineffectual  efforts  to  have  this  changed,  he  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  supreme  power  by  a  coup  cPetat.  He  laid 
his  plans  with  great  skill.  He  first  Won  the  favor  of  the  army 
and  the  common  people.  Then,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1861, 
he  dissolved  the  Assembly,  seized  every  one  who  could  lead  an 
insurrection  against  him,  and  called  on  the  people  of  France  to 
vote  whether  he  should  be  president  for  ten  years  more,  with 
dictatorial  powers.  The  vote  in  his  favor  was  almost  unanimous. 
He  proceeded  to  establish  a  despotic  form  of  government.  In 
November,  1852,  he  called  on  the  people  to  decide  whether  he 
should  re-establish  the  empire.  The  vot#  was  now  even  more 
decisive  than  before,  and  on  the  1st  of  December,  he  became 
Emperor  of  the  French,  with  the  title  of  Napoleon  HI.* 

Italian  Insurrections  in  1848. — ^Even  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  all  Italy  was  in  a  ferment  Es- 
pecially in  the  north-east,  where  Austria  ruled  her  Lombardo* 
Venetian  kingdom  with  an  iron  hand,  were  heard  the  sullen 
murmurs  which  portend  a  storm. 

West  of  this  was  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  It  was  first  the 
state  of  Savoy,  in  the  angle  between  Italy,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land, and  about  Mt  Blanc,  the  highest  summit  in  Europe.  It 
became  independent  in  the  elevenm  century,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended southward  across  Piedmont  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Po.  In  1815,  Genoa  on  the  Mediterranean  was  added,  so  that 
it  extended  along  that  sea  from  the  small  principsjity  of  Mona- 

*  Napoleon  II.  was  the  infant  son  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  to 
whom  he  resigned  the  empire  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Bnt^ 
in  (act,  he  never  reigned. 
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cho  on  the  east  to  Parma  and  Lucca.  After  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  on  the  south,  was  added 
to  it,  and  the  whole  kingdom  received  that  name.  Its  capital 
is  Turin,  on  the  Po. 

At  this  part  Italy  is  ahout  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide 
•irom  east  to  west  Thence  it  extends  south-cast  in  a  peninsula 
about  one  hundred  miles  wide,  shaped  like  a  boot,  with  the 
island  of  Sicily  west  of  the  toe.  This  i^and,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Italy,  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or,  the  Two 
Sicilies.  North  of  this,  the  States  of  the  Church  extend  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  and  north  fdong  the  shore 
of  the  latter  to  Ferrara  on  the  Po.  The  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Duchy  of  Modena  separate  it  from  Parma  and 
Lucca.  On  a  mountain  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Papal 
States,  is  the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  the  smallest  and  the  old- 
est state  in  Europe,  founded  in  460,  and  defended  by  a  standing 
army  of  thirty-one  men. 

In  June,  1846,  the  reigning  Pope  of  Rome  died,  and  the 
colle^:?,  or  assembly,  of  seventy  Cardinals,  whose  business  it  is 
to  iUl  tiie  vacancy,  made  choice  of  Cardinal  Mastai,  who  assum- 
ed the  title  of  Pius  IX.  Ue  immediately  entered  on  the  work 
of  reform.  He  released  those  imprisoned  for  their  political 
oflfences,  established  a  free  press  and  trial  by  jury,  and  encour- 
aged the  people  everywhere  to  state  their  grievances.  Italy 
was  filled  with  joy.  The  friends  of  liberty  everywhere  rejoiced 
with  her.  But  Austria  determined  still  to  maintain  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  Itnly.  She  poured  her  troops  into 
Lombardy  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  ner  cannon  foundries 
toiled  night  and  day  to  produce  the  instruments  of  death.  In 
July  her  troops  occupied  Ferrara ;  but  in  December  the  decided 
attitude  of  Italy  compelled  her  to  withdraw  them.  Charles 
Albert,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  favored  the  Pope,  and,  with  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  formed  a  league  with  him. 

The  people  of  Sicily  had  been  often  cheated  by  the  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  their  Constitution  of  1812,  of  which  tlio 
king  had  unjustly  deprived  them.  In  January,  1848,  they  rose 
and  took  possession  of  Palermo,  the  capital,  situated  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  island.  The  khig  pretended  to  accede 
to  their  wishes,  and  even  to  grant  a  Constitution  to  Naples. 
But  here,  as  in  Northern  Italy,  it  was  evident  that  the  treach- 
erous despots  were  only  deceiving  the  people,  in  order  that, 
after  they  had  completed  their  murderous  preparations,  they 
might  more  easily  subdue  them  when  off  their  guard.  The 
mighty  struggle  which  was  evidently  close  at  hand  woidd  have 
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soon  ended  in  tlie  enriavement  of  Italy,  bad  not  the  Freneh 
Revolution^  at  this  moment,  given  an  irresistible  impulse  to  tbe 
cause  of  freedom.  In  less  than  a  month  all  Grermanj  was  agi- 
tated Trith  revolutions,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  so  far  from 
enslaving  Italy,  could  not  maintain  himself  in  Vienna. 

On  tbe  18th  of  March,  a  terrible  combat  b^an  in  Milan.  It 
continued  till  the  2  2d,  when  soldiers  from  Turin  assisted  the 
people  in  expelling  the  Austrians.  At  the  same  time,  Venice 
and  the  neignboring  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  just  south 
of  the  Po,  freed  tbemselves  from  Austrian  control.  Charles 
Albert  entered  Lombardy  as' the  liberator  of  Italy.  A  populax 
tumult  had  compelled  the  Pope  to  declare  war  with  Austria,  on 
the  1st  of  March. 

In  April,  the  rebellious  Sicilians  declared  that  Ferdinand 
Bourbon,  of  Naples,  had  ceased  to  reign  over  them,  and  elected 
thf  second  son  of  Charles  Albert  to  be  their  king. 

But  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  In  May,  the  liberal  party  in 
Naples  was  defeated,  and  their  houses  given  up  to  be  pillaged 
by  the  lazzaroni,  or  street  beggars,  that  swarm  in  that  city. 
In  September,  an  army  landed  m  Sicily,  which  was  again  sub- 
jected to  Ferdinand  u. 

Meantime,  through  the  mismanagement  or  treachery  of  their 
leaders,  the  Pope  and  Charles  Albert,  the  cause  of  the  Milanese 
suffered.  The  veteran  Austrian  Marshal  Radetski,  was  permitr 
ted  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and,  in  August,  he  had  reduced 
Lombardy.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1840;  the  anmstice  be- 
tween Austria  and  Sardinia  was  terminated.  On  the  same  day, 
Radetski  entered  the  latter.  Charles  Albert  lost  three  batr 
ties  in  as  many  days,  and  abdicated  in  &vor  of  his  son,  Victor 
Emanuel,  who  made  peace  with  the  Austrians.  The  ^^  Republic 
of  Saint  Mark,''  whicn  had  been  established  at  Venice,  held  out 
till  August,  when  Radetski  subjected  it  to  Austria  again. 

Amid  these  commotions,  the  Pope  became  alarmed  at  the 
demands  of  his  people,  and  said  they  were  asking  too  much* 
On  the  15th  of  November,  his  prime-minister,  Rossi,  was 
assassinated  as  he  went  to  open  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On 
this  the  Pope  fled  in  disguise  to  Gaeta,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  forty-one  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  The  next  February,  a  National  Assembly  established 
"  The  Roman  Republic,"  under  the  able  guidance  of  Jos^h 
Mazzini. 

The  Pope  at  length  called  the  great  Catholic  powers  to  his 
aid.  In  April,  1849,  Austrian,  Spanish,  Neapolitiui,  and  fVench 
troops  invaded  the  Roman  territories  on  various  sides.    The 
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French,  under  GeDeral  Oudinot,  attacked  the  imperial  cxty. 
They  were  repeatedly  repulsed  with  great  bravery  by  the  peo- 
ple, whom,  as  they  pretended,  it  was  ^^  their  friendly  and  disin- 
terested mission,^  to  deliver  I  But,  on  the  dd  of  July,  the  cify 
was  surrendered  to  them,  and  the  papid  standard  ag^  waved 
over  it 

Ineurrections  in  Germany^ — ^Nap<^eon  the  Great  overthrew 
the  last  remains  of  the  old  German  Empire,  in  1806.  It  was 
succeeded  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  he  was 
Protector.  After  his  overthrow  this  was  disserved.  In  1816 
the  Germanic  Confederacy  was  formed.  It  maintains  a  diet 
of  plenipotentiaries  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  but  this  does 
little  but  ferret  out  and  crush  plans  for  reform.  Aus^a  is  at 
the  head  of  the  diet  But  Prussia  has  established  a  more  in-> 
timate  Zollverein,  or  Customs'  Union,  which  has  been  joined 
by  all  the  states  except  tliose  bordering  on  the  sea,  sudi  as 
Austria  on  the  south,  and  Hanover  and  Holstein  on  the  north. 
Under  the  empire,  ^e  number  of  German  states  was  two  or 
three  hundred.  It  is  now  reduced  to  38,  and  one  of  these  ex- 
ists only  in  name. 

The  Germans  had  long  demanded  freedom  of  the  press,  trial 
by  jury,  and  representative  governments.  As  the  news  of  the 
French  Revolution  spread  through  Germany  the  people  every- 
where immediately  rose  and  enforced  their  claims.  In  Vienna 
the  artful  Mettemich,  who  had  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
,poleon.  Mid  directed  the  despotic  policy  of  Austria  ever  since, 
was  obliged  to  flee  in  disguise  (March  15,  1848.J  In  Prussia 
the  King,  Frederic  William  IV.,  affcer  vacillating  for  some  days, 
during  which  a  bloody  contest  had  taken  place  between  the 
people  and  the  soldiers,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  rrfonn 
(March  18.)  The  people  of  Germany  had  long  desired  union 
under  a  government,  in  which  the  people,  as  well  as  the  princes, 
would  be  represented,  and  it  has  oeen  thought  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  hoped  to  be  made  the  head  of  it 

On  the  6th  of  March,  a  popular  convention,  at  Heidelbei^, 
insisted  on  the  freedom  and  unity  of  Germany.  The  next  day 
the  Diet  at  Frankfort  demanded  the  same,  and  called  upon  the 
German  states  to  send  deputies  to  an  Assembly  for  forming  a 
constitution.  The  Assembly  met  at  Frankfort  on  the  31st  It 
inamediately  determined  to  support  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  two 
German  provinces  belonging  to  Denmark,  which  that  power 
was  endeavoring  to  detach  entirely  from  Germany.  On  the 
26th  of  March  mey  revolted,  and  were  soon  suppc»led  by  mul- 
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titfides  of  German  volanteers  and  tbe  armies  of  Prussia  and 
HanoTer.  On  land  the  Schleswig^Holsteiners  were  triumphant^ 
but  their  allies  suflfered  severely  from  the  Danish  fleet 

The  Ass^nbly  made  provision  for  the  election  of  a  German 
Parliament,  which  met  at  Frankfort  on  the  18th  of  May.  On 
^e  29th  it  chose  the  Archduke  John,  of  Austria,  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant General  of  the  Empire  till  a  regul^  government  could 
be  established.  At  length,  in  March,  1849,  the  German  Par- 
liament offered  the  imperial  crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  but 
that  weak-minded,  fickle  monarch  had  become  alarmed  at  the 
opposition  of  Austria  and  Saxony,  and  some  infringements  on 
his  own  "  divine  right,''  as  he  called  it,  to  govern  as  he  pleased. 
He  refused  the  crown  which  he  had  sou^t  a  year  before,  and 
united  with  Austria  in  crushing  liberal  movements  in  Germany. 
He  had  deserted  the  cause  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  as  early 
as  August^  1848. 

In  Ausfxia  the  revolution  was  ruined  by  the  characteristic 
cunning>of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  After  granting  all  that 
tiie  students  and  the  people  demanded,  the  Emperc^erdinand 
suddenly  left  Vienna  for  Innf^ruck  in  the  Tyrol  His  domains 
were  inhabited  by  people  of  various  races ;  Austria  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  Alpme  region  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  west,  by  Ger- 
mans ;  Lombardy  (the  old  Duchy  of  Milan),  and  Vemce  by 
Italians ;  Hungary  on  the  east,  principally  by  the  Magyars,  a 
Scythian  race,  though  there  were  united  with  them  other  races, 
especially  a  tribe  of  Slavi  in  Croatia  on  the  south-west ;  Bohe- 
mia on  the  north  and  the  part  of  Poland  which  had  fallen  to 
Austria,  were  mostly  peopled  by  Slavi.  Ever  since  their  irrup- 
tion into  Europe  these  races  had  maintained  the  most  deadly 
hostility  towards  §ach  other.  Mettemich  had  taken  advantage 
of  this  to  keep  each  country  in  slavery  by  soldiers  levied  m 
the  others.  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  independent  nations, 
but  their  crowns  had  been  conferred  on  the  Austrian  sovereigns 
since  the  time  of  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles  Y.  Those 
sovereigns  awakened  much  discontent  in  those  countries  by  in- 
sidious efforts  to  destroy  their,  independence.  Upon  the  out- 
break of  the  revolutions  in  Mian  and  Vienna,  Fer^nand  grant- 
ed the  just  demands  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians,  but  it 
was  only  in  order  that,  after  employing  their  soldiers  in  over- 
throwing the  liberties  of  distant  provinces,  he  might  the  more 
easUy  crush  them  also.  The  radical  measures  of  the  Bohemians, 
instigated  perhaps  by  secret  emissaries  of  the  emperor,  precipi- 
tated their  &te.  They  established  an  independent  congress  at 
Prague  on  the  2d  of  June,  1848.    This  was  declared  illegal. 
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A  bloody  contest  ensued  from  the  12th  to  the  18th,  when 
Count  Windischgratz  re-established  the  Austrian  supremacy. 

The  Enslavement  of  Hungary, — Even  Austrian  cunnmg  could 
find  no  pretext  against  the  Hungarians.  All  the  authority  which 
the  emperor  possessed  over  the  people  was  their  free  gift^  and 
to  that  they  had  always  rendered  the  most  loyal  obedience. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  their  support,  ihe  house  of 'Hape- 
burg  would  have  been  overthrown  in  1740,  if  not  in  1648. 
Yet  their  ruin  was  determined  on,  and  effected  with  ati'Mrocity 
and  treachery  rarely  equalled.  In  August,  1848,  the  Aoeitrian 
emperor  returned  from  the  Tyrol,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
people  of  Vienna,  **  to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  reform.^ 
Secret  agents  of  his  had  roused  the  Croats  to  revolt  against  the 
Magyars.  Early  in  September  Jellachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia, 
crossed  the  Drave  with  30,000  men,  affirming  that  he  was  com- 
missioned, by  the  emperor,  to  put  down  the  revolution !  There 
was  no  revolution.  The  Hungarians  had  done  nothing  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  emperor  and  they  now  appealed  to  hinou 
He  pronounced  Jellachich  a  traitor,  but  refused  to  allow  the 
Hungarian  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  his  battles  in  Italy,  to 
return  and  defend  their  homes.  Soon  the  emperor,  finding  he 
could  deceive  no  longer,  dissolved  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and 
gave  the  supreme  power  there  to  Jellachich.  The  Hungarians 
rose  and  drove  him  from  the  country.  He  turned  his  march 
towards  Vienna  where  he  was  needed.  Finding  themselves  de- 
ceived the  people  of  Vienna  rose  on  the  6  th  of  October.  The 
emperor  fled  again,  and  took  refuge  in  Ohnutz,  a  strong  for- 
tress in  Moravia,  to  the  north-east  of  Vienna.  Windischgr&tz 
and  Jellachich  now  invested  Vienna.  The  Hungarians  marched 
to  its  relief  but  in  vain.  They  were  defeated,  and  Vienna  was 
taken.  On  the  2d  of  December  Ferdinand  resigned  the  im- 
perial crown  to  his  nephew  Francis  Joseph. 

Animated  by  Kossuth,  who  had  deservedly  taken  the  lead 
of  his  countrymen,  all  Hungary  rang  with  preparations  for  war. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed  upon  this  last  and  greatest 
struggle  for  freedom  in  Europe. 

In  December,  Windischgratz  marched  down  the  Danube  al- 
most without  opposition.  He  occupied  Presburg  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  even  Pesth  the  capital  and  the  fortress  of  Buda  which 
overlooks  it  But  a  Hungarian  garrison  still  held  the  strong 
fortress  of  Komom,  midway  between  Presburg  and  Pesth. 
Kossuth  with  the  Hungarian  Diet,  had  retired  to  Debreczin  be- 
yond the  Theiss,  and  made  noble  efforts  to  meet  the  armies 
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that  were  advancbg  on  every  side.  G6rgey,  a  talented  and 
energetic  but  self-willed  young  man,  oppos^  Windischgratzon 
the  west  In  Transylvania,  on  the  east,  Bern,  a  Pole  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  rising  of  his  countrymen  in  1830, 
gathered  an  army  and  drove  back  the  Austrians  and  the  Rus- 
sians who  came  to  their  aid.  Kossuth  appointed  Dembinski 
commander-in-chief.  He  was  an  able  general,  but  the  hot- 
headed Gorgey  envied  and  would  not  co-operate  with  him.  In 
March,  1849,  he  resigned,  and  Gorgey  had  alk  things  his  own 
way.  In  April  the  Hungarians  won  battle  after  battle.  But 
Gorgey  refused  to  obey  the  orders  to  pursue  the  retreating  foe, 
and  wasted  the  forces  of  Hungary  in  an  assault  on  Buda. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1849,  Kossuth  roused  the  HungarianB 
to  make  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  their  fate  was 
sealed.  The  emperor  of  Austria  had  appointed  the  ferocious 
Haynau,  "  the  Hanffman,"  as  he  was  styled  for  his  barbarities, 
to  the  command  of  his  armies,  and  called  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  his  aid.  In  their  struggle  with  these  two  empires,  the  Hun- 
garians displayed  a  heroism  which  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
But  they  were  surrounded  by  overwhelming  armies,  and  Gorgey 
had  already  commenced  a  treacherous  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.     He  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  other 

generals,  and,  after  they  had  struggled  neroically  but  in  vain, 
e  received  the  appointment  of  Dictator  of  Hungary,  and  im- 
mediately surrendered  to  the  Russians  (August  11).  In  Ko- 
mom,  Klapka  held  out  till  the  end  of  September,  and  then  the 
great  struggle  was  over.  Kossuth,  with  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution  who  escaped  the  halter  of  Haynau,  took  refuge  in 
Turkey.  Austria  demanded  them  in  vain.  At  length  they 
were  liberated.  Kossuth  proceeded  to  England  then  to  the  Um- 
ted  States,  where  crowds  listened  to  his  soul-stirring  eloquence 
and  contributed  liberally  in  support  of  his  cayse,  though  his 
endeavor  to  involve  the  United  States  in  those  distant  and  often 
tmjust  contests,  did  not  meet  with  general  favor.  Thence  he 
retired  to  London,  where  Mazzini  was  already  at  the  head  of  a 
Democratic  Committee,  watching  for  some  opportunity  to  strike 
again  for  the  liberty  of  Europe. 

Much  as  we  may  sympathize  with  these  struggles  for  liberty, 
those  who  engaged  in  tnem  are  by  no  moans  free  from  blame. 
The  principles  of  the  Red  Republicans,  who  bore  so  conspicu- 
ous a  part  in  them,  were  ferocious  and  ruinous.  They  held  out 
to  the  people  hopes  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  realize  in 
any  state  of  society,  and  instigated  them  to  the  most  murderous 
excesses.    Italy  astoziished  the  world  by  the  wisdom,  heroism, 
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and  moderation  of  hor  patriots.  But  they  were  defeated  by 
treachery  and  foreign  bayonets.  Sardinia  alone,  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  went  on  in  a  career  of  improyement^  led  by  her 
patriotic  kings ;  though  the  other  nations  were  freed  from  many 
abuses  by  the  terrible  storm.  Germany  is  a  learned  fool,  and 
she  showed  herself  such  in  1848.  Diets  composed  of  men  of 
profound  erudition  undertook  to  manage  affairs.  They  propos- 
ed theories  as  splendid  as  the  rainbow,  and  as  unsubstantiaL 
The  people  of  Berlin  deluged  their  streets  with  blood  when 
there  was  no  need  of  it,  and  when,  if  ever,  tliere  was  need  of 
action,  they  went  through  the  farce  of  passive  obedience. 
Deputies  wno*  sincerely  sought  the  good  of  the  people  were 
murdered  with  circumstances  of  most  horrible  crudty,  and, 
in  the  name  of  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Emiality,  the  memb^s 
of  different  races  assailed  each  other  with  a  barbarity  which 
would  have  disgraced  savages.  Even  heroic  Hungary  must 
bear  her  part  of  the  blame.  It  was  not  till  their  cause  was 
ruined  that  the  haughty  Magyars  consented  to  acknowledge  the 
rights  of  the  Slavi,  and  other  races  over  whom  they  had  domi- 
neered since  the  dark  ages.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
both  the  people  and  the  princes  of  Europe  have  learned  wisdom 
from  what  has  taken  place,  and  that  such  measures  will  result 
as  will  tend  to  its  real  and  steady  advancement. 


CONCLUSION. 

ThuR  have  we  pointed  out  to  the  student  the  general  out- 
lines, or  the  mere  skeleton  of  what  he  will  find  in  reading  the 
history  of  nations.  As  a  man,  who  stands  on  an  eminence, 
and  looks  attentively  over  the  wide  and  diversified  prospect,  so 
is  tlie  historian. 

Through  the  long  period  of  ^ve  thousand  years,  his  eye 
wanders  among  innumerable  millions,  and  descries  people, 
nations,  and  languages,  who  were  once  active  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  time,  but  are  now  reaping  the  retributions  of 
eternity.  The  great  nations,  wliich  enjoyed  universal 
empire,  are  now  silent  in  the  dust.  And,  as  objects  subtend 
a  less  angle  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  so  a  century, 
buried  deep  in  the  vale  of  antiquity,  appears  but  as  an  hour, 
and  the  duration  of  a  nation,  but  as  a  day.  In  the  morning, 
its  infancy  is  weak ;  and  its  chief  defence  is  in  its  obscurily 
or  insigiuficance,  or  in  the  weakness  of  others.    It  gathers 
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strength  by  advenitj^  and  at  length  acquires  ayigoroua 
youth.  At  mid-da/y  it  acquires  a  strong  and  lofty  attitude ; 
it  basks  for  an  hour  in  the  beams  of  prosperity^  and  drinks 
deep  the  inebriating  drau^ts  of  luxury  and  pleasure.  And 
now  its  beauty  fades ;  its  strength  decays ;  its  glory  perishes ; 
and  the  declining  day  hastens  a  night  of  storms  and  clouds 
and  everlasting  darkness. 

The  nations  of  men  resemble  the  perpetually  rolling  and 
conflicting  waves  of  the  ocean.  If  a  billow  rise  high,  it  is 
but  to  side  as  low ;  if  it  dash  its  neighboring  billow,  it  is 
but  to  be  dashed  in  its  turn ;  if  it  rage  and  foam,  it  is  but  to 
exhaust  itself  the  sooner;  if  it  roll  tranquilly  on  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  it  is  but  to  sink  forever  by  its  own  gmvity.  It 
is  thus  with  all  nations,  with  all  human  institutions,  and  with 
ail  the  noblest  inventions  and  works  of  art 

"  The  cloud-€spt  iovrtn,  the  gorseous  palaces, 
The  •olemn  temples,  the  great  fflobe  itself; 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  aissolve, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabrie  of  a  Tision, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.'' 

And  alas !  the  ravages  of  time,  though  rapid  and  resist 
less,  are  too  slow  to  satisfy  the  furious  rage  of  restless 
mortab !  They  must  share  the  empire  of  destruction.  To 
them,  the  work  of  death  is  most  pleasant ;  and  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  killing  and  destroying,  has  been  their  chief  pride 
and  glory  in  all  ages,  though  while  employed  in  that  dread- 
ful work,  they  sink  in  destruction  themselves.  Unhappy 
children  of  men !  When  will  you  learn  to  know  and  to  prize 
your  true  interest?  When  will  you  bo  convinced  of  that, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  certain,  that  war  adds  infinitely 
to  the  number  and  weight  of  your  calamities  ?  that  it  fills 
the  worid  with  misery,  and  clothes  all  nature  in  mourning  ? 
that  it  covers  your  souls  with  crimson,  inexpiable  guilt,  and 
brings  upon  you,  the  wTath  and  curse  of  Heaven  ? 

Is  there  to  be  no  change  in  this  tragic,  this  direful  scene 
of  blood  and  slaughter?  Shall  brotherly  love  and  cordial 
affection  never  become  universal ;  and  peace  never  wave 
her  white  banner  throughout  the  earth  ?  Is  there  no  dura- 
ble institution,  founded  in  virtue,  and  permanent,  as  the 
eternal  rules  of  justice !  Is  there  no  firm  ground  of  hope  ? 
no  rock,  on  which  truth  and  reason  may  build  a  fabric,  that 
shall  never  fall  ?  Yes ;  there  is  a  Kingdom ;  its  foundations 
were  laid  of  old ;  its  king  h  the  Qad  of  heaven  i  its  law  is 
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perfect  love ;  Us  donunions  are  wide,  for  they  extend  to 
the  wise  and  virtuous  in  all  woiids ;  all  its  subjects  are  safe ; 
for  thej  are  defended  by  almighty  power ;  and  they  shall 
rise  to  eternal  prosperity  and  gloiy,  when  all  earthly  king- 
doms shall  vanish,  like  a  shadow  or  a  dream. 

There  is  an  unseen  hand,  which  guides  the  afiaireoT 
nations.  Throu^iout  all  their  changes  and  revohitions, 
through  the  seemingly  dark  and  troubled  chaos  of  human 
concerns,  an  almighty  Providence  overrides ;  and  all  ev^its, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  em[^oyed  in  (Erecting  and 
completing  the  destinies  of  all  creatures,  in  subsenriency  to 
that  infinitely  great  and  glorious  kingdom,  which  shall  never 
be  removed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EUROPE. 

THE  great  alterations  in  (he  affairs  of  Europe,  since  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  continual  changes,  which  are 
taking  place,  render  the  subject  before  us  very  difficult. 
Before  these  sheets  are  published,  the  state  of  Europe  may 
be  considerably  changed  from  what  it  now  is.  As  it  may 
affect  the  political  relations  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
we  can  only  say,  that  a  great  revolution  is  now  on  the  wheel. 
Whether  it  will  be  stationary,  progressive,  or  retrograde,  we 
cannot  tell.  Events  may  be  m  embryo,  which  will  defeat 
all  calculation,  and  render  the  state  of  Europe  better  or 
W0I180,  than  it  ever  has  been. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Europe,  in  pomt  of  knowledge,  has  held  the  ascendency, 
ibr  more  than  two  thousand  years,  over  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe ;  and  we  shall  hazard  the  opinion,  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  present,  with  all  former  periods,  will  be 
found  highly  favorable  to  Europe  at  the  present  time.*  In 
the  'most  flourishing  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  know- 
ledge, or  mental  improvement  in  general,  was  limited  to  a 

*  Most  of  the  literature  of  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  Britain,  France  and 
Germany.— £dL 
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few  places.  If  we  take  into  view  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
tenitoriefl,  it  is  probable,  that  not  one  to  ten  among  the 
Greeks,  and  not  one  to  u  hundred  among  the  Romans,  knew 
how  to  read  and  write ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  it  it  is*pro- 
bcble,  that  more  than  one  third  of  the  people  of  all  Europe, 
can  do  both.  The  art  of  printing  has  filled  all  places  with 
books,  and  brought  the  means  of  knowledge  within  the  reach 
of  mankind  in  general. 

Yet  how  many  millions,  even  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
are  still  enslaved  by  ignorance  and  error.  The  peasants  in 
Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Russia,  are  the  most  igno- 
rant people  in  Europe.  They  are  bought  and  sold  with  the 
farms,  on  which  they  Uve ;  and  their  lives  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  great  lords,  who  own  them.  Yet  they  know 
no  means  of  relief.  They  do  not,  in  many  instances,  know, 
but  that  all  is  right  Like  a  beast  of  burden,  they  bow  to 
the  yoke ;  and  if  they  oflen  groan  with  painful  servitude, 
they  seldom  think  of  deliverance.  The  manners  and  habits 
of  those  nations  are  so  firmly  fixed,  their  prejudices  so  deep 
and  strong,  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  alteration  foi 
the  better. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  more  enlightened  and 
wise  part  of  society  in  those  nations,  even  that  their  go- 
vernments, who  consist  of  great  and  accomplished  states- 
men, well  acquainted  with  tdl  Europe,  do  not  reason  more 
correctly,  and  act  more  consistently  toward  their  peasantry. 
They  certainly  know,  that  industry  cannot  exist,  where  it 
is  not  encouraged;  that  nothing  can  awaken  enterprise, 
but  a  prospect  of  great  gain,  that  their  peasantry  have  no 
encouragement  to  industry,  and  no  stimuluslo  enterprise. 
They  see  them  to  be  a  poor,  miserable,  ignorant  race,  as 
void  of  ambition  as  beasts,  yet  without  their  docility.  Their 
farms  are  consequently  unimproved ;  the  ancient  forests 
maintain  their  ground,  and  even  wild  beasts  make  head 
against  them.  In  times  of  peace,  thdr  agriculture,  their 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  neglected;  and  in  time 
of  war,  if  we  except  Russia,  their  armies  are  contempti- 
ble. 

The  poor  of  these  nations  should  be  encouraged,  first  of 
*JJ>  hy  givmg  them  instruction,  and  then,  by  placing  before 
them,  the  proper  motives  to  industry. 

It  has  been  often  questioned,  whether  tiie  prevalence  o; 
knowledge  in  soci^y  would  not  tend  to  sedition,  disloyalty 
treason  and  rebellion.    Experience  determines  this  questios 
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u  the  negatiYe.*  Tlie  most  knowiw  people  have  bee« 
j^enerally  the  most  easily  ffoveroecL  Goremment  scarcely 
exists  among  savages.  In  barbarous  countries,  there  ia 
.iways  a  continual  succession  of  turbulent  rebellions  and 
revolutions.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  English  nation, 
taken  as  a  body,  are  the  best  instructed  and  wisest  people  in 
Europe ;  and  their  government  is  the  most  regular  and  per- 
manent. 

It  is  a  general  observation,  that  the  most  learned  and  best 
informed  people,  have  the  best  government  in  practice,  at 
least,  if  not  in  theory,  and  commonly  in  both.  For  eicample, 
the  governments  of  France  and  Germany  are  better  than 
those  of  Spain  and  Russia ;  and  the  people  of  the  former 
are  certainly  better  informed,  than  those  of  the  latter. 
The  government  of  Poland  has  been  remarkable  for  weak- 
ness ;  that  of  Turkey,  for  strength.  But  both  have  been 
equally  corrupt  and  wicked ;  and  the  people,  who  live  under 
them,  are  the  most  ignorant  of  any  in  Europe.  The  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Russian  government  consider  all  its  subjects 
as  slaves,  or  even  machines  without  will.  They  live  quietly 
under  such  a  government,  because  they  are  without  under- 
standing. 

It  is  an  important  question]  how  far  a  continual  and  rapid 
increase  of  knowledge,  among  all  classes  of  people,  would 
go  toward  remedying  the  evils  of  all  governments,  and  even 
toward  abolishing  the  system  of  war,  now  pursued  by  most 
nations.  It  is  also  an  important  question,  to  what  extent 
learning  might  be  carried  m  socie^,  consistently  with  its 
true  interests.  It  would  be  vain  and  useless  to  esta- 
blish the  former,  without  previously  ascertaining  the  latter 
question. 

No  nation,  and  doubtless  no  state,  has  carried  the  system 
of  education  to  that  height  and  perfection,  which  would 
best  promote  its  internal  well  being  and  honor.  ]^o  indi- 
vidual town,  even  in  New-England,  has  pursued  this  object 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.     To  open  this  subject  fot 

*  It  was  undoubtedly  knowledge  and  mental  improvement,  that 
enabled  the  people  of  this  country  to  perceive  their  wrongs,  to  assert 
their  rights,  and  shake  off  the  British  yoke.  If  a  govemment  ia 
founded  and  administered  in  equity,  for  the  manifest  benefit  of  the 
people,  knowledge  and  mental  improvement  must  conduce  to  its  flta> 
bility ;  and  they  must  equally  tend  to  excite  rebellion  against  tyranny 
and  oppression.  No  doubt,  it  is  good  policy  for  tyrants  to  koep 
tiieir  subjects  in  ignorance. — Ed. 
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diacuBsions  we  will  suppose  tliat  every  man  in  Europe  bad  the 
knowledge  of  Sir  WUiam  Pitt  A  change  would  gradually 
or  suddenly  take  place  in  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  The 
present  oppressions  of  Europe  are  generally  mere  impositions 
upon  ignorance  and  simplicity.  Give  the  lower  orders  of 
people  m  Europe  but  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  higher — 
give  them  the  mental  cultivation,  the  ambition,  the  fire  of 
genius,  and  the  wall  which  separates  them  will  faU  to  the 
ground. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  there  could  not  be  a  change  in 
these  respects  in  Europe  without  revolutions  and  eflFiisions  of 
blood :  neither  can  things  remain  in  their  present  state  without 
the  same.  There  is  one  revolution  upon  another ;  there  will 
be  treasons,  rebellions  and  bloody  wars.  Tyrants  never  had, 
and  never  will  have  rest 

K  the  several  governments  of  Europe  would  begin  to  effect 
this  glorious  reform,  by  opening  to  their  subjects  tne  fountains 
of  knowledge — by  setting  before  them  the  proper  motives  to 
virtue  and  industry,  they  would  find  domestic  concerns  suf- 
ficient to  call  their  attention  from  foreign  wars;  and  the 
millions  of  money  employed  in  war  would  be  employed  in 
promoting  the  grandest  objects  of  human  happiness. 

But  who  shall  begin  this  salutary  work  ?  What  potentate 
has  magnanimity  sufficient  ?  No  mention  shall  be  made  of 
virtue,  they  only  want  the  knowledge  of  their  interests,  and  the 
means  of  happiness  is  within  their  reaclu 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PBESENT  STATE  OF  ASIA, 

The  people  of  Asia  may  be  considered  under  seven  ^nd 
divisions.  The  Russians  possess  the  northern;  the  Chinese, 
the  eastern ;  the  Indians,  toe  south-eastern ;  the  Persians,  the 
southern;  the  Arabians,  the  south-western;  the  Turks,  the 
western ;  and  the  Tartars,  the  central  regions,  of  this  great 
division  of  the  globe.  Our  view  of  Asia,  though  very  brief, 
will  be  two-fold.  We  shall  first  direct  ^e  eye  of  the  reader 
to  these  grand  divisions  separately;  with  an  intention  to  notice 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  each;  and,  secondly,  we  shall 
notice  certain  things  in  which  they  all  agree ;  and  shall  close 
with  remarks  applicable  to  the  whole. 

30 
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I.  RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

Few  governments  in  &e  world  are  more  despotic,  tliaa 
that  of  Russia ;  and,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  that  govern- 
ment has  generally  been  in  hands,  which  managed  its  propet 
machinery  with  incredible  skill  and  energy.  From  Peters 
bur^,  the  royal  residence,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Finland,  this  empire  extends  eastward  the  amazing 
distance  of  several  thousand  miles,  to  the  eastern  ocean,  or 
sea  of  Eamschatka.  Yet,  over  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
the  globe,  the  imperial  mandates  are  spread  with  astonishing 
celerity,  and  are  obeyed  without  murmurs  or  delays. 

The  Russians  of  Asia  are  of  a  more' mild  and  amiable 
character,  than  those  of  Europe.  Their  numerous  tribes 
live  in  pleasant  countries ;  their  towns  and  villages  being 
situated  in  extensive  plains,  and  on  the  banks  of  noble  and 
majestic  rivers.  It  is  said,  there  is  scarcely  8  hill  of  any 
considerable  size  from  Petersburgh  to  Pekin  ;  and  throu^ 
those  vast  plains,  many  rivers  meander  in  various  directions. 
Some  late  geographers  say,  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
rivers,  which  run  a  course  of  two  thousand  miles.  But  the 
North  of  Asia,  like  that  of  Europe,  still  abounds  in  forests, 
many  of  which  are  of  very  great  extent. 

The  people  in  those  extensive  countries,  are  yet  in  a  bar- 
barous state,  not  very  many  degrees  in  advance  of  the  savage. 
They  have  no  point  of  union,  nor  combination,  but  what  is 
found  in  ^e  powerful  arm  of  government.  They  speak 
many  languages,  and  are  of  many  difierent  religions  ;  for 
although  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Greek  church  are 
established  in  the  cmftfre,  yet  most  of  the  remote  provinces 
are  still  pagans,  or,  indeed,  have  no  settled  notions  of  the 
Deity,  nor  forms  of  worship. 

But  notwithstanding  many  gloomy  and  forbidding  circum- 
stances in  the  condition  of  the  Russian  empire,  it  is 
probably  improving  faster,  than  any  other  part  of  Asia ;  or, 
to  specJc  more  properly,  it  is  improving  in  some  small 
degree ;  which  can  scarcely  be  said  of  any  other  part  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  people  are  becoming  more 
agricultural ;  a  regular  commerce  begins  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  enterprise ;  civility  gains  ground ;  ^e  arts  and  sciences 
are  spreading  their  benign  influence  in  some  very  remote 
provinces.  The  great  Catharine  erected  schools,  and 
o|>ened  several   missions  in  the  provinces  bordering  on 
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Kamschatka,  and  ofierod  adequate  encouragement  to  emi- 
grants disposed  to  settle  in  those  countries. 

The  vast  plains  of  Russia  facilitate  laod  carriage ;  and 
her  numerous  largo  rivers  render  easy  the  transportation  »f 
their  various  commodities  from  one  country  to  another. 

As  early  as  the  tenth  century,  the  Russians  make  some 
inconsiderable  appearance  in  the  histories  of  Europe*  The 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire  is  Moscow.  There  every 
monarch  must  be  crowned,  before  he  can  be  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  all  the  Russias.  But  the  empire  was  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  barbarity,  before  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great  No  monarch  of  modem  times,  or,  perhaps,  of  any 
age  or  nation,  ever  did  more  for  his  empire,  than  Peter  did 
fbr  his.  He  condensed  the  resources  of  a  multitude  of 
tribes;  ho  combined  their  strength  in  a  regular  plan  of 
government ;  he  put  a  stop  to  their  incessant  wars  among 
Uiemselves ;  he  exterminated  innumerable  banditti  of  rol^ 
bers,  which  infested,  and  fearlessly  ravaged  all  those 
countries ;  he  built  cities,  removed  forests,  cauiBcd  the  earth 
to  bo  cultivated,  settled  the  inhabitants  of  his  empire  in 
fixed  places,  and  reclaimed  them  from  the  roving  life  and 
precarious  subsistence  of  the  Tartars.  Peter  did  more  than 
all  this.  He  did  not  encourage  merely,  but  he  originated 
the  arts  and  sciences  among  his  people.  He  built  a  city, 
which,  in  less  than  a  century,  merited  a  place  in  the  firet 
rank  of  cities.  To  that  city,  he  invited,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  most  able  mechanics,  and  the  most  elegant 
artists,  whom  he  encouraged  with  royal  munificence.  Not 
contented  with  a  moat  powerful  land  forces  he  determined  to 
be  known  on  the  watery  element  With  this  view,  he 
became  a  ship  carpenter,  and  worked  with  his  own  hands  in 
the  ship  yard ;  he  studied  the  art  of  navigation,  and  prac- 
tised it ;  he  surveyed  the  shores  and  coasts  of  the  Cas* 
pian  sea,  and  drew,  with  his  own  hands,  an  elegant  chart, 
which  he  presented  to  the  museum  at  Paris ;  in  short,  he 
raised  his  empire  to  the  first  rank  among  the  powers  of  the 
world. 

There  is  something  singular  in  the  military  character  of 
the  Russians.  They  are  remarkable  for  passive  valor.  It 
is  said,  they  will  endure  the  greatest  fatigues  and  suflTeringn 
with  patience  and  calmness.  They  will  resist,  better  than 
make  an  onset ;  though  it  is  certain,  that  very  few  nations 
in  the  world  produce  better  soldiers  than  the  Russian. 
They  have  had  several  considerable  wars  with  the  Turks 
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and  Peraians,  over  both  of  whom,  they  have  gained  greaA 
advantages.  It  has  been  thought  they  would  expel  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe,  and  put  a  period  to  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. Count  Romanzow,  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Catharine, 
defeated  them  in  a  series  of  battles,  carried  terror  and  coo? 
quest  almost  to  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  filled  the  world 
with  the  fame  of  his  victories. 

II.  TURKS  IN  ASIA. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  history  of  the  Turks ;  but, 
in  this  place,  it  will  be  proper  to  regard  them,  a  moment, 
as  an  Asiatic  power ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
reflection,  how  dfiTerent  the  people  in  the  East  have  fared, 
from  those  in  the  West  of  Asia.  In  the  East,  the  empire  of 
China,  like  a  majestic  luminary,  has  shone  in  glory  un» 
eclipsed  and  unrivalled,  for  3000  years.  In  the  West,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
Goths,  the  Saracens,  and  at  last,  the  Turks,  have  driven  the 
ploughshare  of  destruction  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  the 
earth.  To  an  eye  or  to  a  mind,  that  can  contemplate  3000 
years,  as  we  can  a  day,  the  people  in  the  West  of  Asia  must 
have  appeared  like  a  nest  of  serpents,  incessantly  striving  to 
destroy  one  another.  But  the  simile  utterly  fails ;  for  a  nest 
of  serpents,  a  den  of  tygcrs,  the  gloomy  haunts  where  th$ 
deadliest  monsters  and  dragons  meet  in  concourse,  are 
scenes  of  peace  and  friends.hip,  in  comparison  with  tliose 
wretched  countries. 

After  the  wars  of  the  Saracens  and  crusaders  bad  spent 
their  rage  in  Western  Asia,  the  Turks,  like  an  irruption  of 
furies  from  the  bottomless  pit,  overran  those  countries. 
They  established  four  independent  kingdoms,  whose  capitals 
were  Iconium,  Bagdad,  Aleppo  and  Jerusalem.  These  in- 
stitutions perished,  after  a  while,  in  the  furnace  of  thdr  own 
vices ;  and,  from  their  ashes,  the  Ottoman  Turks,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  centur}',  arose,  to  complete  the 
wretchedness  of  Western  Asia,  in  which  their  territories 
were  much  the  same,  as  those  of  the  Romans. 

The  remnant  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  once 
flourishing  countries,  are  now  miserable  beyond  the  power 
of  description.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  they  have  no 
security  of  property  or  life.  The  petty  tyrants,  to  whom 
Jie  grand  seignior  commits  the  governments  of  those 
provinces,    exercise    their    vices     and    villanies    without 
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remorse  and  wi^out  restraint  In  Thompson's  and  Yol- 
ney's  travels  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  character  and 
condition  of  these  Mrretched  beings  are  fully  described. 

The  conditicm  of  the  Turks  themselves  is  not  a  whit 
better,  than  that  of  the  other  inhabitants,  The^  are  equally 
subjected  to  a  barbarous  tyranny,  liable  to  simdar  extortion 
and  injustice.  They  have  nothing  they  can  call  their  own — 
no  right — no  property — no  security.  They  are  liable  to  be 
murdered  at  midnight,  by  unknown  messengers,  and  for 
unknown  crimes ;  or  diey  may  be  strangled  at  mid-day,  in 
the  midst  of  their  friends  and  families,  mthout  any  consci- 
ousness of  guilt — without  any  form  of  trial— even  widiout 
accusation  or  subsequent  reasons  assigned.  '^  Mystery," 
says  one  of  the  above  writers,  ^'  reigns  round  their  habita- 
tions." All  is  fear,  concealment,  melancholy  and  distrust ; 
they  are  forced  to  conceal  their  food  and  raiment ;  they  dare 
not  make  any  show  of  opulence ;  for  the  possession  of 
wealth  would  woric  their  ruin. 

The  Turics,  considered  in  all  the  various  traits  of  their 
character,  are  probably  the  most  unlovely  of  all  nations. 
Their  character  is  dark,  unsocial,  jealous,  cruel  and  beastly 
m  its  tranquil  state.  They  are  strongly  addicted  to  the 
rough  and  violent  passions ;  and  when  roused,  their  revenge 
IS  vindictive,  deadly  and  horrid  beyond  expression. 

The  Christians  of  Asia  are  generally  in  Turkey.  Their 
state  is  truly  deplorable.  They  are  literally  trampled  in 
the  dust ;  and  the  vilest  of  mortals  reign  and  triumph  over 
them.  They  have  but  a  name,  that  ^ey  live,  and  are 
dead.  They  generally  subscribe  to  the  tenets,  or  rather 
the  superstitions  of  the  Greek  chuich,  but  have  departed 
far  from  the  standard  of  truth ;  and  their  distance  from  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel  is  immetise.  It  is  to  be 
ieared,  that  they  retain  little  more  than  the  name  of 
Christianity. 

The  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Asia  exhibit  a  ^nelancholy 
proof  of  the  changeable  nature  of  all  human  afiairs.  They 
witness,  to  every  observer,  that  the  most  flourishing  insti- 
tutions may  decay  and  perish  forever.  Those  countries 
were  once  rich,  powerful  and  happy.  They  were  blessed 
with  a  mild  and  genial  climate ;  they  enjoyed  freedom  and 
pr^perity;  they  were  among  the  most  enlightened  and 
wise  of  die  human  race.  But  how  changed  is  the  scene ! 
Such  of  their  advantages,  as  a  bad  government  could  not 
destroy,  nor  a  barbarous  people  anmhilate>  have  become 
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useless,  or  are  altogether  unknown.  Their  fertile  fields 
have  lain  so  long  uncultivated,  that  their  fruitfulness  is  for 
gotten.  Their  fine  harbors  are  visited  by  few  sails,  except 
Siosc  of  foreigners.  The  ruins  of  their  ancient  cities  and 
temples  arc  stupendous  proofs  of  the  opulence  and  glory  of 
former  ages,  and  of  the  degeneracy  and  wretchedness  of  the 
present  times. 

If  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe  is  m  tho  decline,  which 
h  not  to  be  doubted,  it  is  much  more  so  in  Asia,  ^e  con- 
nection between  the  parts  of  that  extensive  empire,  is  grow- 
ing more  feeble,  and  evidently  declines  with  the  energy  of 
government ;  a  disease  natural  to  great  empires,  whose  dis- 
tant provinces,  if  powerful  and  re4>ellious,  will  bring  more 
expense,  than  profit,  to  their  masters  ;  and,  if  weak  and  de- 
fenceless, will  certainly  not  be  worth  defending. 

The  government  of  the  Turkish  empire  bears  some  faint 
resemblance  to  the  Feudal  System  ;  but,  in  one  important 
respect,  perhaps  more,  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  revenues  of  the  provinces  seem  to  be  farmed  out. 
Each  bashaw,  or  superior  lord,  undertakes  to  pay  such  a 
sum  annually  into  the  public  treasury;  and  he  has  a 
province,  district,  or  city  allotted  him,  on  which  he  is  to 
levy  that  sum,  and;  in  fact,  as  much  more,  as  his  ingenious 
and  merciless  avarice  can  lay  hold  of.  If  the  province  is 
large,  this  bashaw  or  bey  commonly  parcels  it  out,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  his  vassals.  Every  species  of  oppression 
and  injustice,  of  cruelty  and  extortion  is  practised,  and  has 
been,  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the  whole  country  is  com- 
pletely ruined,  and,  though  naturally  rich,  has  become  one 
of  the  poorest  in  the  world.  By  these  means,  the  Turkish 
empire  is  fast  declining,  and,  by  one  vigorous  effort  of  some 
neighbouring  power,  might  be  overtlu*own.  Thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  thought  the  Russians  would  accomplish  it.  It 
is  now  laid  out  as  a  part  of  the  future  task  of  the  modem 
Cesar. 

III.  ARABIANS. 

We  have  already  taken  some  notice  of  the  origin  and 
gf»neral  history  of  the  Arabians.  A  remarkable  circnm- 
stance  respecting  them  is,  that  they  have  never  been  con- 
quered. 1*  or  that,  however,  two  very  natural  reasons  may 
be  assigned  ;  first,  they  have  never  possessed  much,  which 
was  worth  conquering,  or  could  allure  a  conqueror— -and 
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secondly,  the  situation  of  their  country  is  eminently  secure 
from  invasion,  especially  considering  their  mode  of  defence. 
Their  country,  which  is  upwsu-ds  of  a  thousand  miles 
square,  forms  exactly  the  southwest  part  of  Asia,  as  Spain 
and  Portugal  do  of  Europe,  and  is  commonly  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.  Arabia  PetrsBa,  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Arabia 
Felix.  Arabia  Felix,  or  the  Happy,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  delightful  regions  upon  earth/  The  truth  is,  these 
flattering  accounts  are  more  frequently  taken  from  legen- 
dary tales  than  from  real  facts.  In  such  parts  of  Arabia,  as 
are  well  watered,  vegetation  is,  indeed,  luxuriant  beyond 
conception ;  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  odors  and  choice 
perfumes  are  the  produce  of  that  country.  The  people 
generally  hve  in  tents,  and,  of  coin^e,  their  manner  of  life 
is  roving,  like  that  of  the  Tartars  and  Scythians.  Obtain- 
ing a  precarious  subsistence  >vith  little  labor,  they  are 
addicted  to  every  species  of  thefl.  They  will  receive  you 
with  kindness ;  entertain  you  with  the  utmost  hospitality ; 
divide  with  you  their  last  loaf;  and  then  increase  their 
store,  by  stealing  from  you  all  you  have.  They  seem  to 
prefer  not  to  take  life ;  but,  on  an  emergency  they  will  rob 
and  murder. 

Arabia  has  been  governed,  at  times,  by  powerful  mo- 
narchs,  who  have  brought  great  and  very  effective  armies 
into  the  field;  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
subdue  and  explore  that  country  by  their  powerful  nei^bors. 
Arabia  Felix  is,  indeed,  a  sequestered  country.  It  is 
skirted  round  on  all  sides  by  seas  and  sandy  deserts ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  modes  of  fighting,  prac* 
tised  by  the  Arabs,  have  rendered  it  difficult  and  dangerous 
of  access ;  and  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mysterious 
and  forbidden  ground. 

The  last  attempt  to  conquer  this  country  was  made  by 
the' Turks,  commanded,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Amurath  Ii. 
about  the  year  1468.  The  haughty  Turk,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army,  flushed  with  continual  victory,  advanced  into 
Arabia,  determined  to  rend  the  veO,  which  had  4ong  cover- 
ed that  country,  and  to  know  what  was  in  it,  and  whether 
it  was  worth  conquering.  As  he  advanced  toward  the 
interioi  of  the  country,  a  herald,  on  horseback,  met  him, 
and  warned  hnn  to  retire,  telling  him,  that  though  the 
Arabians  had  no  war  widi  the  Turks,  yet,  if  he  advancer' 
farther,  he  would  have  reason  to  repent  of  his  temerity. 
The  sultan  treated  the  message  with  contempt,  and  pushed 
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forward  at  the  head  of  hb  army.  At  length,  there  was  per- 
ceived a  cloud  of  dust  arising,  and  before  the  cause  of  it 
could  be  well  discovered,  his  army  was  attacked  by  a  fonni- 
dable  column  of  40,000  horse.  Their  approach  was  like 
a  whiriwind ;  and  the  Turks,  already  wearied  with  wading 
in  the  sand,  were  blinded  and  suffocated  with  dost,  and  were 
cut  in  pieces  without  much  reostance.  The  sultan  mount- 
ed on  a  fleet  horse,  hod  the  good  forfline  to  make  his  escape, 
with  a  few  of  his  guards,  and  recover  his  own  dominions, 
and  being  fully  satisfied  with  one  attempt  upon  Arabia,  be 
chose  rather  to  sustain  his  disgrace,  than  retrieve  his  honor 
by  hazarding  a  second. 

The  Arabian  horses  are  famous  for  strength  and  bwH* 
uess ;  and  the  men  of  that  country  are  excellent  horsemen. 
So  great  is  their  dexterity,  that  it  is  said,  they  will  throw 
forward  their  lances  and  recover  them  from  the  ground, 
while  on  full  speed.  Their  mode  of  fighting  is  extremely 
desultory,  and  theur  military  tactics  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
yet  their  attack  is  fierce  and  terrible,  and  can  only  be  resist- 
ed  by  the  most  disciplined  valor. 

The  Arabic  language  is  soft,  liquid  and  harmonious^  by 
reason  of  an  uncommon  prevalence  of  vowel  sounds.  Not- 
withstanding the  singular  character  of  this  people,  they 
have  not  been  destitute  of  science.  During  the  dark  ages, 
the  Saracens  were, ,  perhaps,  the  most  scientific  people  in 
the  worlfl.  They  introduced  learning  into  Europe.  Several 
of  the  sciences  they  improved ;  and  they  justly  claim  the 
honor  of  being  the  inventors  of  algebra.  In  arithmetic,  we 
follow  them  generally,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  their  nu- 
merical characters. 

It  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  for  Europeans  to  travel 
in  that  country.  The  hardships  and  perils,  to  which  they 
must  be  exposed,  ore  very  great.  Of  course  the  present 
state  of  the  country  cannot  be  very  well  known.  We  shall 
close  on  this  article  with  remarking,  how  wonderfiilly  fitted 
mankind  are  to  sustain  the  inccmveniences  of  all  cli- 
mates. 'Hie  Bedouin  Arabs,  in  large  collections  or  hordes, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  will  visit  the  seaports  and 
commercial  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  their  com- 
modities, and  procuring  such  articles  as  they  need,  li^lien 
this  is  done,  diey  plunge  again  into  the  trackless  regions  of 
their  native  deserts,  where  they  spend  the  year.  But  how 
they  live,  or  what  they  subsist  upon,  that  Bemg  only  knows, 
who  clothes  the  fields  with  grass,  and  feeds  the  young 
ravens,  when  they  cry. 
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IV.  PERSIANS. 

The  Persians  alone  of  the  ancient  empires  in  the  West 
of  Asia,  have  preserved  and  perpetuated  tbek  esdstence  as 
an  independent  nation.*  They  were,  indeed,  subdued  by 
Alexander ;  but  that  conquest,  at  last,  terminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  Persians  became 
surprisingly  renovated,  and  were  able,  on  the  decline  of  the 
Greeks,  to  resist  the  arras  of  Rome,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Scythians,  Saracens,  Turks  and  Russians.  In  the  year  ot 
Christ,  1750,  the  celebrated  Thamas  Kouli  Ehan  ascended 
the  Persian  throne,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  mo- 
narchs  of  his  time.  He  invaded  India,  took  Delhi,  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  dominions,  loaded  with  immense  riches. 
No  power  baffled  and  defeated  the  Turks  oAener,  than  the 
Persians  did ;  and  Emir  Hamzi,  the  famous  Persian,  was 
doubtless,  the  greatest  warrior  in  Asia  during  his  time. 
Hod  he  not  been  cruelly  murdered,  as  was  supposed,  by  the 
order  of  his  unnatural  father,  he  would  probably  have  put 
a  final  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  p^*»»s. 

The  Persians,  as  a  nation,  are  brave,  poiite,  civil,  and 
courteous  to  strangers ;  but  extremely  ostentatious,  vain- 
glorious and  proud.  Their  country,  like  Arabia,  can  boast 
of  some  most  pleasant  and  delightful  places.  All  travellers 
speak  in  raptures  of  the  richness,  hixurionce  and  pleasant- 
ness of  t!ie  vale  of  Shirans ;  but,  in  general,  Persia  is  exces- 
sively dry,  having  few  rivers,  brooks,  or  springs  of  water. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  conceive,  how  the  inhabitants  obtain 
a  sufficiency  of  water  for  necessary  uses.  They  seldom 
have  rain,  and  no  country  has  a  more  arid  atmosphere. 

In  very  northern  climates,  dire  necessity  compels  man- 
kind to  continual  labor,  to  avoid  perishing  with  cold  and 
hunger.  In  the  middle  countries  of  the  temperate  zone, 
industry  is  partly  necessary  to  subsistence  ;  but  it  is  oflencr 
prompted  by  honor  and  ambition.  But  as  we  approach  the 
torrid  zone,  the  earth  produces  more  spontaneously  ;  where 
it  is  fruitful,  it  is  abundantly  so  ;  and  the  people  are  able  to 
live  with  little  exertion.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  inhabi 
tants  of  hot  climates,  as  for  instance,  of  Arabia  and  Persia, 
snould  exercise  the  laborious  industnr  of  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  and,  of  course,  they  are  provided  for  without.     It  is 

«  The  Arabians  can  hardly  be  considered  aa  a  political  bodjr,  constilu- 
tiag  an  empire. 
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bowover  worthy  of  remark,  and  of  gratitude  to  ProvkleDce, 
that  in  very  hot  cUmates,  great  inGustiy  is  rewarded  with 
great  profit  and  advantage ;  as  in  the  cases  of  ancient  Car- 
thage and  Egypt  If  the  people  of  southern  cli'niatos, 
adapting  their  labors  to  the  nature  of  their  countries,  would 
practise  the  industry  of  the  North,  empire,  independence 
and  glory  would  soon  return  to  those  countries  they  have 
long  forsaken ;  and  would  certainly  give  a  preference  to 
their  ancient  seats. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  any  nation,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  carefully  into  their  internal,  as  well  as  external  state. 
Our  views  of  the  people  of  Asia,  in  these  respects,  must  be 
imperfect  and  superficial,  at  best  There  is  but  htde  in- 
tercourse between  the  Persians  and  any  nation  cf  £urope. 
The  wide  difiference  in  language,  manners,  religion  and 
government,  seta  bars  between  them  very  difficult  to  bo 
passed.  We  cannot  but  believe,  that  the  condition  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  Persia,  is  very  miserable.  The 
superstition,  absurdities  and  even  vices  of  their  religion, 
are  extreme.  Their  government  is  cruel,  capricious,  and 
arbitrary.  Many  things  are  there  sanctioned  by  custom, 
which  in  any  part  of  Europe  would  fill  mankind  with  horror 
and  rage,  if  we  except  Turkey ;  and  even  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment b  less  despotic  than  die  Persian. 

People  of  fashion  in  this  country  are  graceful  in  their 
persons ;  and  although  their  complexion  is  somewhat  darker 
than  that  of  the  European  nations,  yet  their  countenances, 
rather  Roman  than  Grecian,  are  expressive,  and  oAen 
display  the  most  delicate  lines  of  beauty.  But  the  common 
people,  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  considerably 
swarthy. 

The  Persians  have  neither  greatly  excelled,' nor  been 
greatly  deficient,  in  literature.  The  late  jusdy  celebrated 
Sir  William  Jones,  the  most  skilful  in  Asiatic  learning  of 
any  European  of  modern  times,  has  given  some  elegant 
specimens  of  Persian  poetry  in  English  translation.  They 
Clin,  however,  boast  of  no  very  great  writers,  either  in 
poetry  or  prose.  Notwithstanding  all  their  attainments, 
they  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  barbarians,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  whether  they  are  now  emerging  firom 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  or  sinking  deeper  in  them. 
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y.  TARTAR!. 

The  boundaries  of  Tartary  have  never  been  ascertained 
The  central  regions  of  Asiai  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  roving  people.     The) 
have  rarely  been  combined  under  one  head,  although  that 
event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  13th  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Ghenghls  Khaai,  and  again  in  the  15th, 
under  Tamerlane.     These  people  were  anciently  called 
Scythians.     Their  character  has  been  surprisingly  unifonn 
in  all  ages.     During  the  time  of  the  four  great  monarchies, 
whose  history  has  been  sketched  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work,  they  were  but  too  well  known  by  their  formidable 
irruptions  into  the  civilized  provinces  <^  Asia  and  Europe ; 
the  first  of  which  was  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  I.  king  of 
Media. 

Our  best  geographers  state  very  little  with  certainty  con- 
cerning the  vast  countries  of  Tartary.  Travelling  in  those 
countries  is  difficult  and  dangerous ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse,  kept  up  with  them  by  their  more  civilized 
neighbors,  is  not  such,  as  to  draw  very  satisfactory  intelli- 
gence from  them.  They  may  be  regarded  as  fruitful 
sources  of  regret  and  sorrow.  From  various  circumstances 
and  known  facts,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  middle 
parts  of  Asia  equal  in  richness  and  fertility,  and  especially 
in  pleasantness  and  beauty,  any  part,  of  the  continent. 
Though  vastly  distant  from  the  ocean,  the  countries  are 
well  watered,  and  extend  almost  the  width  of  the  temperate 
zone.  They  have  numerous  lakes,  where  numberless  rivers 
and  rivulets  discharge  their  waters.  Their  majestic  rivers 
meander  slowly  through  delightful  and  extensive  plains.  The 
verdure  of  an  almost  perpetual  spring  clothes  their  banks  m 
perennial  bloom  and  sweetness,  xet  those  fair  scenes 
seemed  formed  only  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  savages,  never 
to  be  enriched  by  handsome  villages  and  flourishing  cities ; 
or  made  the  charming  abodes  of  science,  virtue,  order  and 
humanity. 

The  Tartars,  though  not  entire  savages,  are  but  little 
better.  They  are  very  slovenly  in  their  persons  and  dress, 
and  have  no  notion  of  cleanliness,  taste  or  order  in  their 
habitations.  Their  property  consists  chiefly  in  horses  and 
cattle,  of  which  some  of  them  possess  a  great  number. 
Their  title  to  land  is  mere  occupancy.     When  they  have 
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consumed  the  pastures  of  a  particular  place,  ^7  remove  to 
some  other.  They  claim  no  title  to  any  place,  but  what  they 
possess  for  the  time  being.  In  some  places,  however,  they 
have  habitations  more  settled,  and  do  even  live  in  cities. 

They  Fcem  to  have  no  regular  or  consistent  notions  of 
religion  or  government.  They  commonly  profess  subjec- 
tion to  Rome  chieftain,  and  in  time  of  war,  or  upon  an  excur- 
sion for  rapine,  follow  hb  standard ;  but,  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  civil  government,  or  whether  they  have  any,  properly 
speaking,  we  are  not  piepared  to  say.  They  certainly  have 
ideas  of  a  distinction  between  rig^t  and  wrong,  on  which  they 
found  certain  maxims,  resembling  a  code  of  morality ;  but 
tiioir  penal  code  differs  Uttle  from  an  indefinite  rule  of  per^ 
sonal  retaliation. 

There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  their  improving  in 
either  of  the  three  important  articles  of  religion,*  govern- 
ment or  civilization.  We  think  ourselves  warranted  in  say- 
ing, that  they  have  not  improved  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  in  either  of  these  respects. 

YI.  INDIA, 

The  river  Indus  gives  name  to  nearly  one  quarter  of  the 
surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  One  of  the  great  oceans, 
half  the  islands  in  the  world,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  continent 
of  Asia,  and  all  the  original  mhabitants  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, are  called  for  it.  The  country  of  India  forms  the 
south  part  of  Asia,  as  Russia  does  the  north.  North  of  it 
lies  Tartary ;  east  and  south,  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans; 
and  west,  the  empire  of  Persia. 

The  wealth  of  India  has,  in  every  age,  been  even  pro- 
verbial. So  great  is  the  fame  of  its  wealth,  that  when  we 
hear  its  name  pronounced,  we  immediately  think  of  a  land 
of  wealth.  The  riches  of  India  consist  in  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  which  is  heightened  and  perfected  by  the 
best  of  chmates ;  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion ;  the  greatest  plenty  of  all  the  necessaries,  conve- 
niences, and  luxuries  of  life  ;  rich  mines ;  and  abundance 
of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  ;  and  a  race  of  people  who  seem 
to  be  naturally  virtuous,^  honest,  pacific,  ingenious,  indus- 

•  The  religious  prospects  of  the  Tartars  appear  to  be  a  little  more 
encouraging,  than  they  were,  when  the  above  remark  was  written. — 
Ed. 

t  It  is  ascertained  that  the  Hindoos  are  generally  at  a  great 
remove  from  virtue. — Ed. 
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trious,  somewhat  «&lerprisiBg,  ami  immensely  numerous. 
In  the  course  of  their  commerce,  they  are  not  fond  of  receiv- 
ing the  commodities  of  other  nations  in  exciiange  for  their 
own.  They  never  pay  money,  nor  make  war  upon  other 
nations. 

£jcclu8ive  of  the  internal  trade  of  India,  that  country  has 
from  the  earliest  ages,  carried  on  two  great  branches  of 
foreign  commerce ;  one  by  land,  and  the  other  by  sea.  As 
from  that  country,  every  thing  valuable,  beautiful,  rich,  or 
useful  was  to  be  obtained,  aU  commercial  nations  sou^t  an 
interest  in  its  trade.  The  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  Persians, 
Arabians,  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  traded  with  them  by  land ; 
and  the  nuinberless  commodities  of  India  were  transported 
by  numerous  caravansy.on  the  backs  of  camels,  dromedaries, 
mules  and  horses,  to  very  distant  nations.  The  wealth  and 
glory  of  many  ancient  cities  of  Asia,  rose  from  this  trade ; 
of  which  the  splendid  and  magnificent  city  of  Palmyra  was 
once  the  ffrand  mart  and  emporium.  This  city,  situated 
between  Arabia  and  Syria,  bordering  on  the  deserts,  was 
once  the  deposit  of  the  wealth  of  the  £ast,  from  whence  it 
was  again  dispersed  trough  numerous  chaunels  to  the  West 
of  Asia,  to  Europe  and  Africa.  This  city,  far  more  splen* 
did,  but  less  warlike,  than  Rome  itself,  flourished  for  ages, 
and  was  at  length  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Aurelian.  Its 
last  monarch  was  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  queen,  Ze- 
nobia,  whose  counsels  were  dircicted  by  the  celebrated  Lon* 
ginus,  as  already  noticed,  one  pf  the  last  luminaries  of  Gre- 
cian literature. 

The  Phenicians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  Sicilians  and 
Romans,  and,  in  later  times,  the  Italians  and  many  othei 
powers  of  Europe,  have  pursued  the  Indian  trade  by  sea. 
Till  the  Portuguese  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  common  voyage  to  India  was  from  the  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea,  through  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  across  the  In- 
dian ocean.  The  majestic  ruins  of  Palmyra  demonstrate 
the  former  greatness  of  her  wealth  and  commercial  impor- 
tance. Indeed  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  great  oities 
of  £g3rpt — to  Tyre,  Sidon,  &c. 

At  present,  the  naval  commerce  of  India  is  almost 
engrossed  by  Great  Britain,  whose  subjects,  tributaries,  or 
allies,  extending  far  up  the  river  Ganges,  are  said  to  com- 
prehend some  of  the  fairest  and  richest  parts  of  India. 
The  British  trade  to  India  has  become  the  most  lucrative, 
important  and  dignified  system  of  CDmmerce,  ever  carried 
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on.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  yiewed  without  ^tonishmeDt. 
The  Engiish  people,  by  means  of  the  South  Sea  and  India 
companies,  are  able  almost  to  command  the  wealth  and 
credit  of  the  globe. 

The  interior  parts  of  India,  especially  beyond  the  Ganges, 
are  but  Httlo  known.  It  is  a  very  great  country,  and  some- 
what more  mountainous,  than  the  more  northerly  parts  of 
Asia.  The  people  of  India,  regarding  the  whole  section  ol 
Asia  called  by  their  name,  are  probably  among  the  most 
mild  and  pacific  of  all  the  human  race.  They  never  have 
been  (amous  for  war  in  any  age.  They  have  doubtless 
had  wars,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  perhaps  several, 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  They  have  several 
times  been  invaded,  in  difierent  ages  of  the  world,  as  it  is 
said,  by  Sesostris,  Semiramis,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Ghenghis 
Khan,  Tameriane,  and  of  late,  by  tl)e  Persians,  under 
Thamas  Kouli  Khan.  But  the  English  invasion  of  India 
will  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  that 
country  ;  and  it  is  feared,  with  little  good.  Their  conquests 
(  oniprehend  a  greater  territory  and  much  more  numerous 
population,  thaa  they  possess  in  Europe.*  But  if  those 
conquests  have  increased  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  thg* 
have  produced  a  contrary  effect  von  the  unhappy  Indians^ 
They  have  quite  altered  the  face  of  things  in  that  country 
The  name  of  Hastings  vnW  descend  to  posterity  blackened 
with  indelible  guilt  and  infamy  ;  arui  it  would  be  well  for 
the  English  people  if  Hastings  were  the  only  man,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  exercising  cruelty,  extortion  and  outrage  upon 
the  defenceless  Indians. 

Hasungs,  afler  remaining  long  enough  in  power  in  India, 
to  amass  a  princely  fortune— -after  practising  the  most 
horrid,  outrageous  cruelty,  and  every  crime,  which  can 
blacken  and  deform  the  human  character,  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  native  country,  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  spoils 
of  innocence,  uid  to  riot  in  luxury  on  the  fruits  of  extortion. 
A  feint  was  made  towards  bringing  him  to  justice ;  but 
what  was  the  issue?  Instead  of  sufiermg  an  infamous  death 
for  crimes  worthy  of  eternal  perditioi^  his  wealth  enabled 
mm  to  set  justice  at  defiance,  his  infinite  turpitude  was 
gilded  over  ^vith  a  title  of  nobUity,  and  he  became  Lord 
Hustings, 


..  *  The  Brilish  subjects  in  Europe  are  supposed  lo  be  about  17  millions  i 
those  in  Indk«  about  90  millions.— £<{. 
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The  English  conquests  in  India  will  probably  be  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  that  country.  The  Indians 
will  directly  lose  all  motives  to  industry ;  and  in  addition  to 
their  own  constitutional  and  national  vices,  they  will  learn 
those  of  their  cruel  conquerors  and  unjust  oppressors.  In- 
dustry and  enterprise  can  only  go  hand  in  hand  with  liberty 
and  justice.  Those  people,  finding  themselves  oppressed, 
insulted,  crushed,  and  forever  abandoned  to  hopeless  sla- 
very and  misery,  will  give  up  all  as  lost — ^will  become  utterly 
useless  to  themselves  and  others,  and  regard  death  as  the  only 
alternative  of  hope.  The  country  will  grow  miserable  and 
poor ;  and  will  follow  the  footsteps  of  Carthage,  of  Egypt, 
and  of  all  Western  Asia.  Trade  will  gradually  fall ;  and 
the  wealth  and  abundance  of  those  countries  exist  only  on 
the  page  of  history.  Should  they  change  masters,  they 
would  still  bo  the  losers.  Should  Great  Britain  fall,  even 
independence  might  revisit  India  too  late.  What  advantage 
could  Egypt  or  Syria  reap  from  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire 1  Nothing  but  the  slow  revolving  wheel  of  numerous 
ages,  or  the  more  immediate  intervention  of  almighty  power, 
can  restore  those  unhappy  countries.  Before  sny  probable 
or  natural*  course  of  events  can  restore  the  West  of  Asia 
to  what  it  once  was,  it  is  probable  the  destiny  of  the  eartli 
itself  will  be  complete,  and  the  wheels  of  nature  cease  to 
move. 

The  Indian  character  and  temper  seem  very  mild  and 
placid;  yet  no  people  are  more  inveterate  or  more  obsti- 
nate in  their  religious  prejudices.  With  them,  religion  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  property  and  business  of  a  particular 
class  or  set  of  people.  The  rest  neither  know,  nor  are 
allowed  to  know  or  care,  any  thing  about  it.  They  have 
certain  notions  of  the  Deity,  of  futurity,  and  of  virtue  and 
vice.  The  people,  at  large,  are  required  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain routine  of  duties,  consisting  chiefly  in  useless  formali- 
ties, and  unmeaning  or  ridiculous  ceremonies.  But  as  to 
the  great  business  of  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  or  know- 
ledge of  him,  it  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  belongs  to  the 
priests  or  bramins. 

The  immense  country  of  India,  from  the  river  Indus  to 
the  eastern  ocean,  was  probably  never  united  under  one 
government     Its  present  state  is  not  clearly  known  to  the 


*  The  author  undoubtedly  beliered)  that  by  the  graee  of  Grod,  that 
ivi'elched  country  would  cr«  long  ri^oice  and  blossom  as  thtrose. — £4, 
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best  of  our  geograf^rs.  Monarchy  iis  the  onlj  kind  of 
government  existing  in  any  part  of  Asia ;  but,  in  India,  it 
seems  to  be  of  a  k»8  fierce,  cruel,  and  despotic  nature,  than 
it  is  in  the  west  The  most  predominant  crime  among 
the  Hindoos  is  said  to  be  suicide.  They  have  little  fear 
of  futurity,  and  ore  impatient  of  present  evils.  They 
therefore  take  as  they  suppose,  the  directest  way  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

When  shall  they  become  free,  enlightened,  and  happy  ? 
As  far  as  we  know,  they  rather  degenerate,  than  improve. 
In  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  they  were  more  enteqirising, 
and  probably  far  more  powerful,  than  they  now  are.  Under 
the  command  of  Poms,  they  made  a  formidable  resistance 
to  the  conquering  arms  of  Alexander ;  but  now,  three  or 
four  British  regiments  will  strike  terror  through  India,  sub- 
due thoir  most  powerful  princes,  and  levy  contributions  on 
the  most  opulent  provinces. 

VII.  CHINA. 

The  Chinese  are  truly  a  wonderful  people ;  and  China, 
in  various  respects,  is  the  most  extraordinary  empire,  that 
ever  existed.  Whether  we  regard  length  of  duration,  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  ttieir  uniformity,  steady  economy  and 
amazing  industry,  the  world  has  never  furnished  a  parallel 
to  China. 

According  to  the  best  accounts,  which  can  be  obtained  on 
the  subject,  China  has  been  a  great  and  flourishing  empire 
nearly  3,900  years.  She  has  held  one  steady  and  dignified 
course,  while  the  nations  in  the  West  of  Asia  and  Europe 
have  been  fluctuating,  Uke  waves,  and  expiring,  like  meteors 
in  the  troubled  sky. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  population  of  China,  thou<jh 
seemingly  credible,  are  perfectly  astonishing.  There  are 
said  to  be  above  three  hundred  millions  of  people  in  that 
empire— of  course  more  than  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ihe  whole  globe.*  But  China  possesses  every  advantage 
accessary  to  sustain  a  great  population.  Nearly  as  large 
.ts  half  of  Europe,  her  territories  lie  in  the  pleasantest  part 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  abound  in  many  of  the  mosi 
useful  productions  of  the  earth.  China  produces  whatever 
might  be  expected  from  an  excellent  soil  in  the  highest 

♦  The  InhaWtanls  of  Iha  Chinese  empire  amount  probabljr  to  about  1S& 
nuUimif.    90r  Worcester'a  Gasetleer  and  Geogra|»hy.— £d. 
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gtate  of  cultivation.  Such  is  the  unparalleled  industiy  and 
diligence  of  this  people,  that  their  country,  though  more 
than  1200  miles  square,  is  al>  under  the  most  advantageous 
improvement  They  suffer  ^o  land  to  he  waste.  Their 
steep  side-hills  and  mountains,  even  to  their  summits,  are 
tilled  with  as  much  care,  as  we  till  our  gardens*  The  very 
mild  wiuters,  which  prevail  in  the  middle  and  southern 
parts,  render  ^ir  subsistence  attainable  with  far  less  labor 
and  expense.  They  have  no  need,  that  their  country 
should  be  half  covered  with  forest  to  supply  them  with 
fuel. 

The  Chinese  subsist  more  or  farinaceous  food,  than  the 
Europeans.  Their  country  produces  vast  quantities  of  rice, 
which  forms  the  chief  ar^e  of  their  diet,  and  is  a  most 
nutritive  and  agreeable  kind  of  food.  Regularitv  of  life, 
industry,  subordination  and  a  particular  cast  of  gemus,  form 
the  discriminating  traits  in  the  Chmese  character.  Li 
many  nations,  and  especially  in  Europe,  there  is  a  certain 
unevenness  of  mind,  an  mstabiUty  and  eccentricity  of  cha- 
meter,  which  render  mankind  fickle,  rash,  volatile,  and 
often  perfidious.  The  Chinese  have  less  of  this  than  any 
ether  nation.  Their  habits,  customs  and  modes  of  life  are 
laid  on  such  solid  foundations,  and  have,  for  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  nearly  forty  centuries,  acquired  a  maturity  and 
permanence,  which  will  be  broken  up  only  with  their 
empire. 

Europeans,  who  have  seen  the  interior  parts  of  China, 
are  astonished  with  the  marks  of  their  industry,  which 
appear  in  every  thing  that  strikes  the  eye.  The  vastness 
of  their  cities,  their  highways,  their  bridges  of  amazing 
form  and  construction,  and  especially  their  canals,  exceed 
those  of  all  nations.  The  country  is  peculiarly  favorable 
for  canals ;  and  it  is  intersected  and  cut  into  almost  number- 
less islands,  by  those  beautiful  artificial  rivers.  Many  of 
their  vessels  are  a  kind  of  floating  houses,  which  can  carry 
sail,  in  which  famUies  live,  are  brought  up,  and  transact  all 
their  business. 

The  face  of  their  country  is  formed  by  spacious  plains, 
and  regular  hills,  with  some  moimtains.  The  suburbs  of 
their  great  cities  are  formed  by  large  and  populous  vil- 
lages ;  and  their  tillages,  overspread  all  the  country ;  so  that 
you  scarcely  know  what  is  city,  and  what  is  country.  The 
country  at  large  resembles  an  unbounded  continuity  of 
flourishing  towns  and  villages.  Their  style  q£  building  is 
81* 
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not  very  superb ;  yot,  in  the  article  of  house-paintmg,  no 
other  nation  equals  them.  Their  houses  ore  covered  with 
paint,  which  appears  like  varnish  or  japan  work,  which  gives 
them  a  glossy  bd^tness,  and  ^will  resist  the  sun  and  the 
weather.  The  internal  structure  of  their  houses  is  far  infe- 
rior to  those  of  our  own  country.  But  there  are  certain 
evils,  which,  at  times,  result  from  their  immense  population. 
In  spite  of  all  their  industry,  they  are  considerably  liable  to 
a  scarcity  of  provisions. 

The  people  of  China  are  divided  into  various  orders, 
among  which  an  invariable,  absolute  subordination  reigns. 
These  classes  know,  perfectly  well,  their  rank,  their  privile- 
ges and  their  duties.  They  seldom  interfere  with  one 
another ;  nor  does  any  person  rise  to  a  higher  rank,  unless 
it  is  by  some  uncommon  occurrence.  The  various  ordei^ 
of  people  are  distinguished  by  the  color  and  fashion  of 
their  dress ;  and  what  is  very  remaricable,  the  dress  of  all 
ranks  and  orders  is  regulated  by  law. 

The  Chinese  monarchy,  though  absolute,  seems  to  be 
the  mildest,  and  perhaps  b  the  wisest  in  the  world.  It  is 
in  a  great  measure  patriarchaL  The  sovereign  is  regarded 
as  the  father  of  his  people.  He  consults  their  interest, 
endeavours  to  promote  their  happiness  ;  and  they,  in  return, 
seldom  resist  his  will.  The  government  is  extremely 
jealous  of  the  powers  of  £urope ;  and  with  great  reason. 
The  late  English  embassy,  conducted  by  lord  Macartney, 
proved  utterly  useless.  The  emperor  of  China,  after 
having  graciously  received,  and  for  a  while  entertained  the 
English  ambassador,  gave  him  a  kind  of  tablet,  on  whicJi 
was  written  certain  moral  and  civil  maxims  of  cd\dce,  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  kings,  and  desired  him  to  present  it 
to  his  master,  the  king  of  England,  as  a  token  of  his  friend- 
ship. 

The  Chinese  despise  the  idea  of  receiving  improvements 
from  odier  nations,  and  especially  from  Europe.  In  reli- 
gion, government,  art  and  science,  they  adhere  firmly  to 
Iheir  ancient  customs  and  maxims.  Their  religion  is  a  mix- 
ture of  superstition,  idolatry,  and  certain  moral  maxims  and 
rules  drawn  from  the  institutions  of  Confucius,  their  ancient 
law  giver. 

The  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  Romish  missiona- 
ries, was  the  cause  of  closing  and  barring  the  doors  of 
China  against  all  Christian  nations.  They  were  found  to 
be  inteneriog  with  the  government  and  internal  policy  of 
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thai  country,  and,  of  course,  were  forever  debaned  all  in- 
tercourse. That  Mas  a  most  unfortunate  event,  as  it  fixed 
in  the  niinds  of  the  Chinese,  a  prejudice,  not  soon  to  be 
wiped  away. 

Vin.  ASIA  IN  GENERAL. 

1 .  It  is  time,  we  dismiss  the  consideration  of  particulars, 
and  take  a  more  general  view  of  this  noble  and  important 
quarter  of  the  earth.  The  Almighty  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world  has  distinguished  and  dignified  Asia  above  the 
other  grand  divisions  of  the  globe,  in  various  respects. 
Here  the  grand  progenitors  of  the  human  race  began  to 
people  and  replenish  the  earth.  Here  the  delightful  bowers  - 
of  raradise  difiused  their  fragrance,  and  displayed  their 
beauty.  Here  the  first  empires  were  founded  ;  and  the  first 
principles  of  social  order  and  civil  combination  began  their 
career.  From  this,  as  from  a  central  point,  the  fu:st  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  were  spread  abroad,  and  grew  into  nations 
and  kingdoms.  Here  the  mighty  work  of  redemption  was 
accomplished,  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  bring  about  which,  was  the  ultimate  design  of  cre- 
ation and  Providence ;  and  here  was  first  set  up  that  king^ 
dom,  which  is  to  endure  throughout  all  generations,  and 
which  is  finally  to  fill  the  earth  with  its  glory. 

2.  As  Asia  is  the  largest  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the 
globe,  so  it,  in  general,  possesses  the  most  excellent  soil, 
and  Uie  fairest  and  most  regular  climates.  It  produces, 
accordingly,  every  thing  useful,  valuable,  rich  and  beautiful. 
The  most  important  and  useful  kinds  of  grain ;  all  the  pre- 
cious metals ;  a  great  variety  of  most  valuable  jewels ;  the 
richest  silks ;  the  most  excellent  drugs  and  medicines ;  and 
in  a  word,  all  the  necessaries  and  all  the  luxuries  of  Ufe,  are 
there  obtained  in  the  richest  abundance,  and  many  of  them, 
with  Ifttle  labor  or  expense. 

3.  Asia  seems  to  have  been  a  region  best  adapted  to  tlie 
culture  of  the  human  species.  We  infer  this  from  a 
remarkable  event,  viz.  that  the  savage  nations  o^  Europe, 
Africa  and  America  are,  and  have  been  in  every  age,  far 
more  savage,  and  sunk  much  deeper  on  the  scale  of  reason, 
than  those  of  Asia.  Indeed,  it  has  been  afiirmed  by  some, 
that  a  savage  nation  never  existed  in  Asia.  The  Scythians 
and  Tartars  were  nearest  to  a  savage  state  ;  but  how  far, 
indeed,  were  they  above  that  state  in  several  important 
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respects.  Their  sldU  and  power  in  war  hare  been  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  savages  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  world. 
They  nearly  conquered  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  and  were 
always  a  terror  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Their  invasions 
have  been  conducted  with  a  deep  policy ;  and  their  battle 
was  always  terrible. 

4.  The  Asiatics  are  generally  of  a  milder  and  more 
pacific  and  amiable  character,  than  most  other  nations. 
Th;9  is  very  perceivable  in  the  Russian  empire,  as  soon  as 
you  pass  out  of  Europe  into  Asia;  you  observe  milder 
manners,  and  even  a  more  soil  and  engaging  countenance, 
together  with  more  hospitality,  and  urbanity  of  treatment. 
The  Persians  and  Hindoos  are  graceful  and  elegant  in  their 
form ;  and  their  deportment  is  politely  civil ;  indei^d,  Persia 
may,  in  some  respects,  be  called  the  France  of  Asia.  The 
ground  we  have  taken  in  this  article,  is  justified  by  com- 
paring the  wars  of  Asia  with  those  of  the  other  patts  of  the 
world. 

A  few  great  conquerors,  in  distant  ages  of  the  worid, 
have  made  considerable  commotions ;  but  in  regard  to 
wars,  when  did  Asia  ever  resemble  Europe  in  the  times  of  | 

Alexander,  Cescu-,  Constantino,  Charlemagne,  Lewis  XIV. 
or  Napoleon?  When  Mras  Asia  seen  in  the  state,  in  niliich 
Europe  has  been  for  ten  years  past  1  Should  it  be  objected, 
that  they  are  pacific,  because  they  are  ignorant;  for  the 
sake  of  peace  then,  let  all  nations  become  ignorant,  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  that  is  not  a  fact.  It  is  not  owing  to  their 
ignorance.  The  governments  of  China,  India,  Persia  cmd 
Arabia  know  as  well  the  state  of  their  neighbors,  as  those  of 
Europe  do. 

According  to  the  tenor  of  the  above  objection,  it  is  much 
best  for  nations  to  be  ignorant.  If  knowledge  will  set  men 
to  killing  one  another  ^vith  diabolical  rage  and  infernal  ma* 
lice ;  yea,  if  it  will  make  men,  in  this  respect,  worsq  than 
devils,  it  had  better  be  let  alone.  Our  Saviour  affirms,  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  union  in  Satan's  kingdom ;  and  a  great 
poet  declares. 


"  Devil  with  devil  damn'd,  firm  concord  hold — 
*'  Men  only  disagree,  of  creatures  rational." — Mi 


—J^iUoH» 


5.  That  the  nations  of  Asia  have  never  simk  so  low  into 
a  savage  state,  as  many  others,  seems  to  be  owing  to  their 
very  ^eat  natural  advantages,  of  which,  if  they  had  made 
a    proper    improvement,  they  might   have    risen    to    on 
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aAtonishiDg  height  of  learning,  wisdom  and  virtue*  But 
here  they  have  »iled.  On  the  sofl  bosom  of  kixmy,  they 
have  been  hushed  to  a  long  and  inglorious  repose.  Their 
eyes  seem  forever  shut  to  all  true  and  solid  glory.  They 
never  onoe  look  up  to  that  distant  and  lofty  summit,  to 
which,  man  may  rise  by  energy,  by  perseverance,  integrity 
and  virtue.  They  place  the  sum  of  happiness  in  rest — a 
most  foolish  and  absurd  philosophy,  equally  opposed  to  rea- 
iton,  virtue  and  the  nature  of  all  intelligent  beings. 

6.  Monarchy  prevails  every  where  in  Asia,  and  that  in 
its  simplest  form.  It  seems  in  vain  to  talk  of  natural  ad- 
vantages, when  it  is  certain  there  is  no  nation  in  all  this  im- 
mense region,  which  has  any  proper  knowledge  or  use  of  its 
inherent  rights.  Natural  rights  may  as  well  not  exist,  as  to 
be  neither  known  nor  enjoy^ ;  and  sudi  is  the  uniform  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Asia.  If,  in  any  ca^e,  the  strictness 
and  energy  of  despotism  fail,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  lenient 
influence  of  reason  and  virtue,  but  it  is  where  government 
gives  way  to  anarchy;  and  all  principles  of  order  faU  before 
ignorance,  vice  and  barbarity. 

Nor  is  man  there  more  ignorant  of  his  own  rights,  than 
he  is  of  the  true  chutuster  of  his  Maker,  and  of  his  duty 
and  obligation  to  him.  There  are  still  some  Christian 
churches  in  Asia ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  little  of 
Christianity,  but  the  name.  In  contemplating  Asia,  we 
have  before  us,  a  vast  region  of  mental  and  moml  darkness. 
There  are  few  circumstances,  which  look  like  the  dawn  of 
improvement ;  and,  from  all  we  can  discover,  this  whole 
quarter  of  the  globe  is  undergoing  a  gradual  decline  toward 
a  state  of  barbarity.  To  this  observation,  however,  Russia, 
certainly,  if  not  China,  forms  an  exception.  It  is  highly 
questionable,  whether  the  increasing  intercourse  of  Europe- 
ans with  the  Eastern  Asiatics,  is  of  any  valuable  tendency 
to  the  latter.  The  horrid  wickedness,  on  every  occasion, 
displayed  by  Europeans,  has  fixed  in  the  minds  of  those 
nations,  invincible  prejudices  against  their  government, 
general  character  and  especially  against  their  religion. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  how  little  the  conduct  of 
Christian  nations  has  been  calculated  to  recommend  theii 
religion  to  their  unbelieving  neighbors.  Will  heathens 
judge  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  by  the  conduct  of  a  few 
solitary  individuals  1  or  will  they  be  more  likely  to  draw 
iheir  conclusions  from  the  conduct  of  a  nation  1  What  con- 
2lusion,  then,  must  the  Chinese,  Indians  and  Islanders^  draw, 
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concenung  the  Christian  system,  from  the  conduct  of  sudi 
Europeans,  as  have  visited  their  country ;  as  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  Portuguese,  &c«  2  They  must  condude  Chris- 
tianity to  be  a  cloak  for  every  species  of  villany — to  be  but 
another  name  for  cruelty,  injustice,  dishonesty,  intrigue, 
perfidy,  and  every  crime  mat  is  atrocious  and  enormous;  and 
of  all  religions  in  the  world,  they  must  think  it  the  worst 

It  is  not  strange,  that  the  missionaries,  sent  into  those 
countries  to  preadi  the  gospel^  have  met  with  impediments, 
find  that  their  success  has  been  small.  It  is  rather  aston- 
ishing, that  they  ever,  in  one  instance,  got  a  candid  and  pa- 
tient hearing.  The  Indians,  especially,  have  a  strong 
attachment  to  their  own  religion,  handed  down  from  their 
ancestors ;  and  what  reason  tbey  have  to  detest  and  abhor 
the  people  of  Europe,  is  a  matter  notorious  to  the  universe. 

It  seems  to  be  matter  of  regret,  that  the  fair  and  spacious 
realms  of  Asia  should  he,  from  age  to  age,  void  of  intellec- 
tual culture ;  that  the  human  mind  should  there  be  fettered 
by  the  absurdest  superstitions,  and  inflated  with  error  and 
y  sehood,  instead  of  being  expanded  and  enriched  by  the 
divine,  immortal  food  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  drawn  from 
Ihe  fountain  of  eternal  perfection.  But  so  it  is.  These 
things  are  governed  by  an  unseen  hand.  The  time  may 
come,  when  the  face  of  the  moral,  and,  of  course,  of  the 
natural  world,  shall  be  changed — when  the  wilderness  and 
solitary  place  shall  blossom  hke  the  rose— when  all  tne 
families  and  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  of  one  mind,  and 
shall  allay  their  thirst  at  the  same  pure  fountain  of  heavenly 
wisdom.  The  Indian  shall  then  no  longer  adore  the  sun, 
nor  think  to  wash  away  his  moral  pollutions  in  the  stream 
of  the  Ganges.  The  Abyssinian  shall  no  more  worriiip  the 
father  of  waters ;  nor  the  arctic  savage  the  genius  of  storms 
and  darkness ;  but  all  nations  shall  adore  one  God,  submit 
to  his  moral  government,  rejoice  in  his  perfections,  and  con- 
fide in  his  grace.  May  that  time  soon  arrive.  May  the 
changes,  which  must  prepare  its  way  be  hastened,  till  II E 
shall  come,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  AFRICA. 

THE  continent  of  Africa  is  shaped  like  a  p/k-amid,^ 
whose  base  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  sear— its  west- 
cm  side,  by  the  Atlantic,  and  its  eastern,  by  the  Indian 
ocean  ;  while  its  point,  or  apex,  projects  southwardly  into 
the  great  South  Sea.  This  vast  peninsula  is  joined  to  Asia 
at  its  northeast  comer  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  about  sixty 
miles  over.  It  extends  from^  37  degrees  north,  to  34 
degrees  south  latitude,  and  from  about  17  west,  to  51 
degrees  east  longitude,  and  is  4,300  miles  long,  and  3,500 
miles  wide ;  and  is  supposed  to  contain  8,506,208  square 
miles. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  Africa,  in  point  of  local 
situation,  may  well  compare  with  those  of  the  other  quar- 
ters of  Uie  globe.  Its  proximity  to  the  great  oceans  and 
their  numberless  islands,  and  its  position  with  respect  to 
the  other  continents,  all  declare  its  situation  to  be  highly 
favorable  for  every  interest  of  commerce.  It  lies  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  Southem  and  Indian  oceans.  Asia 
and  the  East  Indies  stretch  eastwardly  of  it,  and  are  accessi- 
ble either  through  the  Indian  ocean,  or  from  the  Red  Sea 
through  the  straits  of  Babelmandel.  From  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  all  the  Mediterranean  lies  in  view ;  nor  was 
it  a  tedious  voyage  for  the  Africans  to  go  into  the  Black 
Sea ;  and,  from  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  they  coasted  with 
ease  along  ftll  the  West  of  Europe,  even  to  the  Baltic  or 
Norwegian  seas. 

If  their  commercial  advantages  are  great,  their  agricul- 
tural are,  or  at  least  once  were,  if  possible,  still  greater. 
All  ancient  history  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
extreme  fertility  of  the  lands  of  Africa. "f  We  cannot  say 
positively  whether  this  fertility  was  universal ;  but  it 
undoubtedly  was  conuifion  to  all  the  northern  shores.  It  is 
&t  least  possible,  that  the  continent  of  Africa  was  once  as 
deeply  clothed  with  vegetation,  as  Uiat  of  South  America,  ' 
though,  indeed,  not  very  probable.     The  continual  action 

•  Or  rather,  like  a  triangle. — Ed. 

f  By  Africa,  the  ancients  understood  Africa  Proper^  a  very  sniaU 
part  of  the  vast  country  of  Africa. — Ed. 
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of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  for  many  ages,  may  have  effected 
great  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  soil.  From  many  late 
observations,  it  appears,  that  the  sands  of  Africa  have  spread 
farther  north,  and  are  making  gradual  encroachments  on  the 
fertile  countries  of  Egypt  and  Barbary.  Those  coun- 
^jies,  of  course,  grow  more  inhospitable,  and  more  thinly 
inhabited. 

This  country  abounds  in  the  precious  metab,  and  in  many 
valuable  natural  productions.  It  may  be  called  the  region 
of  animal  life ;  since  there  are  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  species  of  animals  in  it,  that  there  are  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Egypt  and  Carthage  were  both,  in 
their  turn,  great  and  powerful.  Science  first  rose  in  Egypt ;  , 

and  Carthage  held  a  very  doubtful  contest  with  Rome  for 
imiversal  empire.  Happy  indeed  it  was  for  the  world,  that 
contest  terminated  as  it  did. 

But  whatever  Afiica  could  once  boast — ^whatever  may 
have  been  its  natural  advantages,  it  now  presents  to  the  i 

eye  of  the  traveller,  one  uniform,  immense  region  of  igno-  " 

ranee,  vice,  barbarity  and  misery.  If  we  enter  that  conti- 
nent, by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  Egypt  first  receives  us; 
which,  to  speak  in  the  true  spirit  and  style  of  ancient  pro- 
diction,  is  a  base  kingdotn*  Still  elevated  by  some  faint 
glimmerings  of  civilization  above  tlio  rude  savage,  the 
people  there  have  just  knowledge  enough  to  render  more 
conspicuous  their  depravity.  They  exhibit  an  astonishing 
specimen  of  the  eficcts  of  bad  government,  and  of  the 
destructive  tendency  of  corrupt  morals.  Perhaps  no  nation 
is  more  miserable,  than  the  Egyptians.  TlyBy  seem  to 
be  crushed  under  every  species  of  tyranny,  and  have 
no  spirit  left  either  to  assert  their  rights,  or  avail 
themselves  of  any  one  advantage  they  so  conspicuously 
possess. 

Proceeding  from  Egypt,  to  the  source  of  the  Nile,  among 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  there  is  a  change  of  prospect , 
but  it  is  going  only  from  bad  to  worse.  The  traveller  haj 
evidently  made  an  advance  toward  that  degradation  of  intel- 
lect, which  marks  the  mere  savage.  The  people  of  Abys- 
sinia are  overwhelmed  in  vice,  void  of  the  cultivations  of 
science.  They  are  sunk  too  low  to  be  susceptible  of  much 
government.  They  are,  as  a  nation,  a  cruel,  ignorant,  vile, 
uncleanly  race. 

From  Abyssinia  descending  down  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa  along  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  to  Cafiraria  and  the 
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cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  prospect,  as  far  as  known  to  tra- 
vellers, is  nearly  the  same. 

From  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  passing  up  the  western 
shores  of  Africa,  they  are  found  no  better  than  tiie  eastern* 
In  this  western  tour,  lies  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  those  qoun- 
tries,  where  Christian  nations  have  carried  on  a  traffic  <o 
highly  Iionorable  to  their  name  and  character ;  and  where 
they  have  a  town  or  fort,  called  Christianaburg ;  a  name 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted 
there ! 

From  the  slave  and  gold  coast,  proceeding  northward,  the 
great  rivers  Gambia  and  Senega,  or  Senegal,  are  passed, 
and  the  states  of  Barbary  next  receive  the  traveller,  wearied 
with  roving  through  scenes  of  barbarity,  wretchedness  and 
darkness.  Turning  eastward,  he  passes  the  states  of  Bar* 
bary  and  Egypt,  once  fine  and  flourishing  cmmtries.  But 
now,  what  are  they  ?    How  low  are  they  fallen. 

The  central  pasts  of  Africa  are  unknown.  The  desert  of 
Sahara  is  an  immense  region  of  sand,  over  which  refreshing 
Hhowers  of  rain  never  distil  their  copious  blessings ;  nor 
does  the  bow  of  heaven  display  its  beauteous  arch  on  the 
retiring  cloud.  There  the  verdant  meadow,  the  flowery 
vale  and  the  waving  forest,  are  never  seen ;  the  tinklii^; 
rivulet  is  never  heard ;  nor  does  the  murmuring  brook  in- 
vite the  traveller  to  repose  on  its  shady  banks.  But  there 
the  hot  and  sultry  winds,  in  furious  tornadoes,  hurl  the 
sandy  billows  to  the  heavens,  and  sport  in  fearful  showers 
and  storms  of  dust.  Instead  of  the  music  of  birds — ^instead 
of  the  sweet  and  solemn  serenade  of  the  nightingale,  those 
gloomy  deserts  resound  with  the  roar  of  lions  and  tigers — 
the  deadly  hisses  of  serpents,  and  the  horrid  bowlings  of 
nameless  dragons  and  frightful  monsters.  Those  dreary 
climes  have  furnished  a  grave  for  a  number  of  enterprising 
travellers.  The  expectations  of  the  public  were  highly 
raised  from  the  known  abilities  and  daring  spirit  of  the  enter- 
prising Mungo  Park.  Much  information  was  expected 
from  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  but  he  has  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  merciless  barbarity  of  those  faithless  savages. 
Mungo  Park  deserves  a  monument  among  heroes,  sages 
and  philosophers. 

The  northern  shores  of  Africa,  generally  called  the  States 
of  Barbary,  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  Ethiopia  and 
Abyssinia  have  something,  which  resembles,  but  very 
remotely,  the  Christian  religion.     The  middle  and  south' 
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era  parts  are  Pagan.  As  to  goveramcut,  the  most  complete 
aiid  barbarous  despotism  reigns  in  eveiy  part  of  Africa. 
Though  ancient  Egypt  may  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of 
science,  yet  in  her  matunty,  she  has  long  since  forsaken 
eveiy  part  of  Africa,  and  led  even  Egypt  to  the  gloomy  and 
homd  reign  of  superstition,  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

The  nwldle  and  southern  nations  of  Africa,  are  utterly 
incapable  of  projecting  or  accomplishing  any  important 
enterprise.  They  spend  their  strength,  and  exhaust  their 
rage,  in  petty,  but  cruel  and  exterminating  wars  upon  each 
other.  Their  captives,  they  either  kill,  and,  it  is  said 
devour,  or  sell  to  the  very  humane  and  merciful  naviga- 
tors of  Europe  and  America ;  who  bring  and  sell  them  for 
slaves  to  the  philanthropic  repubUcans  of  the  United 
States !  where  they  are  bought  and  sold,  and  treated  with 
as  little  tenderness  and  mercy,  as  brutes.  How  consonant 
this  practice  is  to  the  rules  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  a 
free  government,  and  how  likely  to  inspire  those  unhappy 
beings  with  respect  for  the  one  or  the  other,  let  the  impar 
tial  judge. 

While  unprincipled  navigators  are  thus  dragging  the 
wretched  Africans  from  one  scene  of  misery  to  another 
still  more  lingering-cmd  dreadful,  the  northern  shores  of 
that  continent  produce  a  race  of  men  far  more  hardy  mid 
daring ;  who,  as  if  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of  their  country- 
men, are  the  enemies  of  all  Christian  nations ;  whose  ships 
infest  the  seas,  and  whose  robberies  and  piracies  are 
dangerous  to  many  nations.  With  regard  to  a  proper  mode 
of  treatment  of  the  Barbary  powers,  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  alternative.  Either  their  friendship  must  be  pur- 
chased with  frequent  and  large  donations,  or  they  must 
be  conquerea  and  disenabled  to  continue  their  aggres- 
sions. 

But  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  root  and  branch,  first 
and  last,  in  all  its  motives,  measures,  concomitants  and  con- 
sequences, if  ever  any  human  undertaking  merited  the  deep- 
est abhorrence  of  men,  and  the  heaviest  ciu^e  of  Almighty 
God,  it  IS  surely  that.  When  we  reflect  on  the  pangs, 
which  those  poor  wretches  must  feel,  who  fall  into  the  vor- 
tex of  this  infernal  traffic,  when  they  see  themselves  plunged 
into  hopeless  slavery,  and  where,  if  either  they  or  their  pos- 
terity should  ever  gain  their  freedom,  still  their  color  must 
sink  them  utterly  below  all  consideration  and  respect,  hu 
mauity  must  bleed  for  thcra. 
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The  atrocity  of  the  business  is  ^Qhanced,  by  the  varionsy 
continual  and  monstrous  cruelties,  inflicted  on  them,  for  the 
slightest  faults.  And,  can  it  be  thought  strange,  if  their  de- 
plorable circumstances  should  often  drive  them  into  the  most 
desperate  crimes  and  outrageous  misdemeanors  1  The  great 
and  awful  catastrophe  of  this  perfidious  commerce,  is  still 
among  the  events  of  futurity ;  for,  let  it  not  be  considered  as 
an  idle  a(id  groundless  surmise,  the  importation  of  slaves  in 
such  numbers,  into  this  country,  will,  on  some  future  day, 
aflfect  the  repose  of  the  United  States. 

The  continent  of  Africa  has  few  rivers  or  mountains. 
The  principal  mountains  are  the  Atlas,  (which  gives  name 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,)  Sierra  Leona  and  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Senegal,  Gambia, 
Niger,  and  the  Nile ;  and  there  are  few  brooks  and  springs 
of  water.  A  country  poorly  watered,  abounding  with 
immense  plains,  which  lie  baslung  beneath  a  vertical  sun, 
must  be  unfriendly  to  vegetation,  and  can  merit  no  better 
appellation  than  that  given  to  it  by  the  Latin  poet,  *^  Jlrida 
mUrix  /couuwi."* 

At  present,  there  is  not  a  free  government  in  Africa: 
and,  unless  we  can  make  an  exception  of  Carthage,  there 
never  was  one.  There  is  not  a  civilized  nation  there, 
unless  Egypt  and  the  states  of  Barbary  can  be  called  such. 
And  is  their  state  growing  better  1  Alas !  what  circumstance 
can  take  place — ^what  event  arise,  which  shall  meliorate  their 
condition  1  shall  the  progress  of  conquest  open  the  way  for 
any  fortunate  changes,  or  happy  revolutions?  No.  Had 
they  any  thing,  which  could  invite  on  enlightened  con- 
queror, yet  who  can  conquer,  who  can  withstand  or  endure, 
their  climate  1  But  they  have  nothing  to  allure  a  conqueror ; 
they  lie  beyond  his  reach,  and  the  most  of  them  even 
beyond  the  joumics,  of  fame.  Shall  the  native  force  of 
their  genius  ever  break  their  fetters  1  Shall  a  Cyrus,  an 
Alexander,  a  Charlemagne,  a  Peter,  a  Washington,  or  a 
Bonaparte,  ever  arise  and  lead  them  to  fame,  independence, 
freedom  and  happiness  ?  Or  shaU  they  rise  to  that  state  by 
the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  art  and  science]  Alas! 
the  flight  of  twenty  centuries  has  extinguished  all  hopes  of 
any  change  for  the  better.  Their  mental  degradation *has 
given  their  destiny  a  gloom  as  deep,  as  that  which  the 
scorching   heavens   have    spread  over  their  complexion. 

*  A  dry  nurse  of  lions.     Ed 
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Their  actual  state  may  be  wors«  than  it  now 
prospects  cannot  well  be  worse.  Abandoned  to  tiieroselvesy 
they  seem  condemned  forever  to  toace  the  dreary  road» 
which  leads  toward  the  extinction  of  intelligence,  virtue  and 
happiness. 

Shall  they  look  for  relief  from  the  more  prosperous,  en- 
lightened and  happy  regions  of  the  earth?  from  £ur<^>e,  or 
America  1  Better  would  it  be  for  them,  if  they  wete  sepa- 
rated  from  us  by  a  wall  as  high  as  heaven.  Do  our  vessels 
approach  their  shores,  but  when  allured  by  the  hopes  of  sur- 
reptitious gain,  or  promiscuous  plunder  ?  When  they  descry 
our  sails  on  their  seas,  have  they  not  reason  to  conclude, 
that  we  are  coming  to  cheat,  to  plunder,  or  to  seize  and 
carry  them  to  a  fate  worse  than  death  ?  And  have  they  not 
reason  to  deprecate  our  visits,  to  detest  our  policy,  religion, 
or  rather  irreligion,  and  government,  and  to  invoke  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  upon  our  name  t  Nothing  have  they  to 
expect  from  more  enlightened  nations,  but  chains  and  stripes 
and  torments — ^but  slavery,  infamy  and  misery. 

It  has  been  oflen  alleged,  in  defence  of  the  slave-trade, 
that  the  Africans,  who  are  brought  among  Christian  people, 
have  thereby,  a  chance  given  them  to  learn  and  embmce 
Christianity.  Hapless  lot !  The  Father  of  spirits  can,  in- 
deed, break  through  all  their  prejudices,  and  force  conviction 
upon  them.  Almighty  Providence  could  save  Jonah,  even 
m  a  whale's  belly.  The  same  can  certainly  save  a  negro 
slave  from  the  southern  states,  or  the  West  Indies  ;  ar.d  as 
well  the  savage  tribes  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia 
and  Niger.  Their  enslavers,  will,  however,  be  allowed  but 
little  credit  in  the  day  of  retribution,  on  the  ground  of  effect- 
ing their  conversion,  by  forcing  husband  from  wife,  and  child- 
ren from  their  parents,  far  from  their  native  country  into 
cruel  slavery.  This  i%ill  be  a  sorry  plea  for  Christians  in 
the  view  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

The  man  who  justifies  slavery,  upon  this  principle,  let 
him  put  himself  in  the  place  of  one  of  those  chikiren  of 
misfortune.  Let  him  imagine  himself  seized,  perhaps  in 
the  night,  and  torn  from  all  his  friends,  and  ail  his  heart 
hel^  dear ;  bound  and  forced  into  a  vessel,  loaded  with 
wretches  like  himself ;  his  tears  answered  with  scorn;  his 
cries  for  pity,  with  the  bloody  whip.  If  he  does  not  perish 
with  contagion,  hunger  or  cruelty  on  the  voyage,  he  is 
landed  at  length,  and  consigned  to  a  master,  who  drives 
bim  into  his  fields  to  labor.     He  never  more  sees  a  friend ; 
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he  never  more  hears  from  his  lost  relations ;  he  sees  not  a 
moment's  freedom ;  his  labors  are  incessant,  but  net  for 
himself;  his  toils  are  perpetual,  and  the  fruit  consigned  to 
his  oppressor ;  he  bids  an  eternal  adieu  to  contentment, 
to  hope  and  to  enjoyment ;  he  learns  to  brook  insult  by 
its  repetition  ;  and  his  only  remedy  for  pain  is  habit  and  en- 
durance. 

But  for  what  purpose,  was  he  brought  from  his  country  ! 
Why  was  he  forced  from  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  from 
the  cool  retreats  of  his  native  mountains  ?  Was  it,  that  he 
might  witness  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  gospel  ?  That 
he  might  become  a  Christian  ?  Did  they  desire  to  open 
jiis  prospects  into  a  future  life  t  to  inform  his  clouded  soul 
of  inmiortal  joys ;  and  aid  him  in  his  pilgrimage  to  heaven  1 
No.  He  was  deprived  of  freedom,  the  dearest  pledge  of 
his  existence.  His  mind  was  not  cultivated  and  improved 
by  science*  He  was  placed  among  those  who  hate  and 
despise  his  nation ;  who  undervalue  him,  even  for  that  of 
which  he  is  innocent,  and  which  he  could  not  possibly  avoid! 
He  is  detested  for  his  complexion,  and  ranked  among  the 
brutes  for  his  stupidihr.  His  laborious  exertions  are  extort- 
ed from  him,  to  enrich  his  purchasers ;  and  his  scanty  allow- 
anco  is  furnished,  only  that  he  may  endure  his  sufferings  for 
their  aggrandizement.  Where  are  the  incentives,  that  may 
induce  him^o  become  a  Christian  1  Alas !  they  are  crushed 
beneath  a  mountain  of  desperate  and  hopeless  grief;  his 
views  of  happiness  ,are  depressed,  so  that  he  must  almost 
doubt  of  his  natural  claim  to  humanity. 

'*  Had  he  religion,  think  you  he  could  pray ! 

'*  Ah  no  I  he  steals  him  to  his  lonely  shed, 

"  What  time  moist  midnight  blows' her  venom'd  breatli ; 

'*  And,  musing  how  he  long  has  toiled  and  bled, 

"  Seeks  shelter  only  in  the  arms  of  death." 

Much,  indeed,  may  be  said  in  praise  of  the  noble  and  be- 
nevolent exertions  of  many  individuals,  to  promote  humanity, 
order,  civility  and  virtue  among  those  unhappy  nations. 
They  have  spared  no  pains,  nor  expense ;  they  have  en- 
covmtered  the  dangers  of  those  inclement  climes,  and  the 
perils  of  a  barbarous  land.  Their  good  will  in  this  godRke 
work  has  been  blessed.  They  have  been  found  doing  their 
duty ;  and  they  shall  not  lose  their  reward. 

Were  the  nations,  which  bear  the  Christian  name,  gene- 
rally engaged  in  this  work — ^were  they  desirous  to  meliorate 
82* 
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^  conditioQ  of  savase  nations,  they  might,  by  a  proper 
course  of  conduct,  at  length,  remove  those  prejudices  from 
their  minds,  which  now  form  iiisuperahle  bars  to  the  most 
benevolent  attempts  of  indtviduaji  and  societies.  Savages 
derive  their  views  of  the  character,  government  and  religion 
of  Christian  nations,  not  from  the  testimony  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, but  from  the  conduct  of  those  nations*  They  rea- 
son thus :  *'  If  Christian  nations  believe  and  practise  their 
religion,  we  are  sure  it  is  the  worst  in  the  world ;  therefore, 
we  will  not  embrace  it.  But  if  Christians  do  not  practise 
their  religion,  it  is  surely,  because  they  do  not  believe  in  i'l. ; 
and  if  uey  do  not  believe,  nor  practise  it,  why  should 
we  1  Why  should  it  challenge  our  assent  and  conformity, 
who  do  not  understand  it,  when  those  \iiio  do,  disregard  its 
dictates  1" 

There  is  no  certain  evidence,  that  the  Africans  are  infe- 
rior to  the  Asiatics  or  Europeans  in  their  natural  make ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  their  mental  powers  are  impaired, 
only  by  their  peculiar  habits.  Wo  have  already  noticed  the 
figure  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Carthage  once  made  among 
the  nations  of  (he  earth.  The  former  were,  for  many  ages, 
the  oraoles  of  science ;  and  the  latter  were  not  only  the 
greatest  of  the  ancient  commercial  nations,  but  among  the 
most  warlike,  having  produced  the  second,  if  not  the  iirst, 
great  commander  of  antiquity. 

Some  attempt  to  prove,  from  the  consideration  of  their 
color,  that  they  are  naturally  inferior  to  white  nations. 
Their  color  is  merely  the  misfortune  of  their  climate, 
arising  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  their  way  of  life.  Many 
talk  about  the  mark  set  upon  Cain,  and  suppose  the  Afri- 
cans his  descendants — never  considering,  that  the  family  of 
Cain  perished  in  the  deluge.  The  blackness  of  the  Africans 
is  perfectly  well  accounted  for  from  the  regular  operation 
of  natural  causes  ;*  and  their  inferiority  in  various  respects, 
from  neglecting  the  proper  use  of  those  advantages,  which, 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  been  improved  with 
success. 

'Whether  they  are  now  at  the  ultimate  point  of  depression, 
or  are  to  sink  still  deeper,  is  known  only  to  the  omniscient 
Rufbr.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  their  present 
situation,  but  with  emotions  of  surprise,  grief  and  coui- 
passion. 

♦  See  a  learned  and  in^nious  treatise  on  thia  aul^ect,  by  tl»c  Ret.  Dr. 
Smith,  President  of  Prineeton  GoUeg«. 
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Hapless  ctuldraii  of  men !  when  shall  light  and  order  per* 
•  vade  the  cheerless  regions,  where  you  dwell  1  What  power 
shall  heave  the  adamantine  bars,  which  secure  the  gates  of 
your  dungeon,  and  bring  you  forth  ?  When  shall  the  cherub 
hope  smile  on  you  from  heaven,  and,  with  a  compassionate 
voice,  call  you  to  the  pleasures  of  reason  1  to  the  delights 
of  immortality  t  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  your  destiny 
seems  hopeless ;  no  force  of  words  can  suitably  describe  or 
deplore  your  case ;  and  your  only  hope  of  relief  is  in  Om- 
nipotence. Your  deliverer  must  be  a  being  of  almighty 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness.  To  that  Being,  then,  let  me 
commend  you — ^to  his  favor — to  his  grace — to  his  everlast- 
ing mercy. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  AMERICA. 

THIS  important  part  of  the  globe  claims  no  share  of  no- 
tice in  tracing  the  great  line  of  history.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  unknown  to  the  civilized  world,  till  discovered  by 
Columbus,  in  1492 ;  yet,  since  that  period,  it  has  risen  ra- 
pidly into  consideration.  Truly  important  by  its  vast  extent, 
and  the  immensity  of  its  natural  wealth,  in  ti^e  comparatively 
short  period  of  three  centuries,  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  a 
series  of  grand  and  interesting  scenes. 

America  was  discovered  just  after  the  revival  ofletters ; 
a  time,  when  the  public  mind  in  Europe  had  been  recently 
roused  to  action  and  enterprise.  The  discovery  of  so  im- 
portant an  object  formed  an  era  in  the  civilized  world,  by 
exciting  desires  and  spreading  temptations  ;  by  rousing  the 
intent  f&es  of  ambition  ;  by  giving  birth  to  new  schemes  of 
policy  and  speculations ;  and  by  originating  numberless  pro- 
jects and  enterprises,  which  often  disturbed  the  repose  of 
Europe,  and  terminated  in  wars  and  revolutions. 

For  an  account  of  those  things,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  histories  of  Europe ;  and  we  wish  it  were  in  our 
power  also  to  refer  them  to  an  able,  impartial  and  elegant 
history  of  our  owti  countr}%  In  the  following  chapter,  it 
will  be  our  endeavour  Uy  present  a  general  view  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  America,  preparatory  to  which,  a  brief  sketch 
will  be  given  of  its  history  since  its  first  settlement. 
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The  American  contineiit  extends  firotn  about  56  degrees 
of  south  latitude  to  unknown  regions  about  the  arctic  pole. 
Its  length  is  ipore  than  ten  thousand  miles ;  and  its  mean 
breadth  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  woudd  (all  t>etweea 
two  and  fbur  thousand  miles.*  On  the  east,  tt  is  washed 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 
This  continent  extends  throuj^  all  climates,  comprehends 
everv  species  of  soil,  and  eveiy  conceivable  line  of  geo- 
graphical feature.  It  abounds  in  extensive  and  beautiM 
plains,  majestic  rivers,  lofly  mountains  and  prodigious  lakes. 
Its  lakes  are  worthy  of  the  respectable  name  of  inland 
seas ;  and  its  rivers  are  many  of  them  of  such  size,  ^at 
were  it  not  for  their  rapid  current  and  fresh  water,  tiiey 
would  be  mistaken  for  bays  and  arms  of  the  ocean.  Its 
plains  are  clothed  with  luxiuiant  vegetation ;  its  motmtains 
rise  with  awful  grandeur,  pierce  the  clouds,  and  seem  to  prop 
the  skies. 

The  soil  of  America,  if  it  has  no  certain  claim  to  superi- 
ority, is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Spain,  Italy,  India,  or 
China.  In  the  United  States,  as  far  as  we  can  remark  on 
jhat  article,  there  is  no  deficiency.  The  prodigious  exports 
i^m  several  of  the  states,  ahhough  in  their  infancy,  are 
a  proof,  that  the  countiy  is  made  naturally  fruitful  and 
rich ;  and  through  the  whole  extensive  chain  of  settlements 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  thence 
to  California  and  Kamschatka,  the  countries  are  generally 
healthful. 

Nature  has  thrown  the  American  continent  ipto  two 
grand  divisions,  separated  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  South 
America  is  distinguished  by  the  size  of  its  mountains  and 
rivers.  The  Andes  lie  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  and  extend  the  whole  length  of  that  continent 
These  are  the  most  extraordinary  motmtains  in  the  worid, 
whether  we  regard  *Jie  length  of  their  chain,  the  breads 
of  their  base,  or  the  elevated  height  of  their  summits, t 
The  elevation  of  Chimborazo  is  more  (ban  20,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     They  extend  the  whole  length 


*  Supposing  the  length  of  America  to  be  10,000  miles,  and  the 
number  of  square  miles  15.000,000,  then  its  mean  breadth  raasf  be 
1500.    This  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth, — Ed. 

t  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  Hinimaleh  mountains,  between 
Thibet  and  Kcmaoon,  are  considerably  higher  than  the  Andes.  See 
IVorce8ter*8  Gai. — Ed. 
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of  Soudi  America;  aad,  indeed,  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains in  North  America,  are  thought  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  mountains,  only  interrupted  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  rivers  in  South  America  are  no  less  remarkable,  than 
the  mountains.  They  rise  in  the  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Andes,  down  which  they  rush  in  numberless  torrents  and 
cataracts.  From  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  they  must  wander 
across  the  contment  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  distance  of 
2000  miles.  In  this  long  course,  which  is  increased  by  nu- 
merous meanders,  they  receive  a  multitude  of  streams,  and, 
while  yet  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  their  volume  of 
water  becomes  majestic,  broad  and  deep.  They  roll  on 
with  increasing  grandeur,  and  meet  other  rivers  as  large  as 
themselves.  Before  they  reach  the  ocean,  their  channels 
are  more  than  an  hundred  miles  broad,  and  appear,  as  al- 
ready said,  like  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  such  are  the  Oronoke, 
the  river  Plate,  and  the  Amazon. 

The  mountains  of  North  America  are  inferior  to  the 
Andes ;  but  the  rivers  in  the  northern  division  are  nearly 
equal  with  those  of  the  south.  The  Mississippi,  the  Ore- 
gon or  Columbia,  the  Bourbon  or  M'Kenzie's,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  pursue  each  a  diflerent  direction,  and  reach  their 
several  oceans  at  the  distance  of  2000  miles.  But  the  chain 
of  lakes  in  North  America,  to  which  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
forms  an  outlet,  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  principal  of  these,  are  Ontario,  Erie,  Michigan,  Huron 
and  Superior.  We  may  calculate,  that,  at  some  future 
period,  tlie  country  about  those  lakes  will  be  settled,  and 
they  will  afford  a  vast  inland  navigation  of  incalculable  im- 
portimce  to  that  country. 

Ii  addition  to  the  rich  and  productive  soil  of  South 
America,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  stored  with  precious 
metals.  Mexico  and  Peru  abound  with  the  richest  mines 
in  the  world.  This,  at  first,  rendered  South  America  the 
most  dazzling  object  in  view  of  the  powers  of  £urope ; 
but  the  deep  forests  and  more  hardy  climate  of  North 
Amgrica  promised  wealth  only  to  persevering  labor  and 
industry.  In  the  event,  the  precious  metals  of  the  Soutk 
have  ruined  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe,  while  the 
labor  and  industry  of  the  Worthy  have  given  existence  to  a 
new  empire,  which  will  shortly  be  able  to  set  all  Europe  nt 
defiance. 
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In  glancing  an  eye  at  the  natural  advantages  of  the  new 
continent,  we  must  not  forget  to  add  to  the  considerations 
of  soil  and  climate,  an  immense  sea  coast,  numerous  fine 
harbors,  and  an  unequalled  inland  navigation,  by  means 
of.  rivers,  bays  and  lakes,  comprising  all  the  advantages  of 
commerce. 

Such  was  the  new  world,  discovered  by  Columbus.  This 
continent,  containing  a  third  of  the  dryland  of  the  globe,  lies 
opposite,  and  forms  a  balance  or  counterpoise,  to  the  old 
world.  This  great  continent,  when  discovered  by  Columbus, 
was  found  inhabited  by  savages.  '  The  nations  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  the  most  improved  of  them  all.  The  sa^ 
vages,  in  most  parts  of  America,  were  thinly  scattered  over 
a  wide  country. 

From  whom,  these  nations  d^cended,  or  whence  they 
came,  is  uncertain.  Nothing  conclusive  is  discovered  on 
that  head,  from  their  oral  histories  and  tmditions-— from 
their  language,  manners,  or  customs,  nor  from  any  moou 
mcnt,  found  in  all  the  continent,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
t^'orld.  Dr.  Robertson  has  conjectured  on  this  subject  with 
his  usual  elegance  of  stylo  and  manner  ;-and,  with  uncom- 
mon force  of  imagination,  has  constructed  a  bridge  from 
Africa  to  South  America,  on  which  they  might  pass ;  which 
bridge  has  sunk  by  earthquakes,  or  worn  away  by  the  attri 
tion  of  the  gulf  stream.  In  fact,  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
from  whom  the  natives  of  this  countiy  were  descended ;  but, 
were  it  otherwise,  conjectures  were  vain  and  groundless. 
By  reason  of  a  total  want  of  evidence,  the  subject  rests  in 
darkness. 

The  new  world  <^ned  an  inviting  prospect  from  afar  to 
myriads  in  Europe.  They  had  no  scruples  of  cooscieoce' 
in  seizing  upon  a  coimtry  inhabited  by  savages,  whom  they 
consider^  as  having  no  more  right  to  the  land,  than  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  Thousands  flocked  hither  to  escape 
poverty,  oppression  and  the  various  troubles  of  £urope 
The  Spaniards  spread  southwardly,  allured  by  the  rich 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  They  thought,  that  mere  land, 
cspeciallv  a  wilderness,  was  scarcely  worthy  of  occuf^cy 
We  shall  be  very  short  on  their  history.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Cortez,  the  Pizarros  and  sundry  other  adventurers 
of  most  execrable  memory,  they  subdued  the  northern  parts 
of  South  America.  They  slaughtered  several  millions  of 
the  harmless  natives  of  those  countries ;  and  e^diibited  a 

eno  of  horror  and  cruelty,  which  was  doubtless  never 
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equalled  on  the  old  continent — showing  themselves,  on  all 
occasions^  to  be  a  race  of  monsters  in  human  shape,  void  of 
humanity,  mercy,  truth  and  honor. 

Their  wickedness  was  too  outrageous  for  the  earth  to 
bear,  or  the  heavens  to  behold  without  a  frown.  The 
hand  of  Providence  has  pursued  them  with  various  curses, 
and  has  smitten  Spain  itself  with  a  consumption,  and  an 
irrecoverable  decline,  for  allowing,  indeed,  for  perpetrating, 
such  horrible  and  enormous  cruelties.  The  Spaniarda 
soon  acquired  immense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
became  utterly  paralized  by  wealth.  They  were  wealthy 
only  to  benefit  their  more  industrious  neighbors  ;  and  tkey 
exhibit  a  striking  proof,  that  exorbitant  wealth  and  luxury 
are  but  feeble  bulwarks  to  national  prosperity.  ^  Spain,  in  the 
early  part  of  die  16th  century,  was  ^e  most  powerful  nation 
m  Europe.  Without  any  revolution,  or  any  considerable 
misfortunes  by  war,  or  otherwise,  she  has  gradually  be- 
come weak,  and  is  scarcely  an  independent  nation.  Hec 
provinces  in  South  America  are  still  weaker.  They  are  not 
known,  but  as  wide  regions  inhabited  by  an  ignorant,  or  by 
a  savage  race  of  people,  as  incapable  of  enjoying,  as  of  ob- 
taining independence. 

[The  above  picture  of  South  America,  is  perhaps  too  deep- 
ly shaded.  Many  of  those  oppressed  and  degraded  people 
have  dared  to  rebel  against  their  tyrants — have  shaken  off  the 
yoke  and  established  their  independence.  It  is  confidently 
believed,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  every  state  in 
that  vast  country  may  be  hailed  by  us,  as  a  sister  republic] 

North  America  was  destined  to  happier  scenes  of  action. 
A  tract  of  country  extending  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  river  Mississippi,  was  located,  and 
its  eastern  borders  were  settled,  chiefly  by  emigrants  from 
the  Dritish  khigdom.  Though*  they  came  hither  with 
raised  expectations  of  the  country,  yet  they  found  the  most 
enterprising  industry  necessary  to  level  the  tall  forest  and 
subdue  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  grand  object  of  their 
wishes  invited  them  to  enjo3rment  through  perils  and  labo- 
rious exertion.  They  ascended  the  hills  of  difficulty  with 
resolution,  and  despaired  not  of  the  bright  summit,  though 
at  a  distance  and  elevated.  They  pu^ed  the  business  of 
agriculture  with  nerve,  resolution,  and  unexampled  success. 
The  forest  fell  before  them ;  the  savages  were  awed  to  re- 
spectful peace  ;  the  country  soon  began  to  smile,  and  pro- 
iiiised  what  a  more  distant  day  would  biing  forth. 
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If  language  (aH  in  describing  the  brayeiy,  enei^, 
economy  and  perseverance  of  our  fathers,  it  will  find  it  no 
easier  to  picture  die  industry,  virtue,  prudence,  and  forti- 
tude of  our  mothers.  They  reared  and  instructed  a  race 
of  heroes,  who  were  cherished  on  bosoms,  expanded  with 
every  seutiment  of  truth,  and  warmed  and  enlivened  by 
every  noble  and  virtuous  impulse.  They  could  not  but 
be  great  Though  not  possessed  with  that  artificial  gloss, 
which  is  derived  from  the  smooth  manners  and  gaudy 
splendor  of  courts,  they  had  that  streujgth,  firmness,  expan- 
sioii  and  dignity  of  soul,  which  virtue  inspires,  and  which  a 
consciousness  of  right  can  difiiise,  in  a  world  of  freedom, 
peace  and  plenty. 

The  first  setUers  of  the  United  States,  were  daily  strength- 
ened by  new  adventiuers,  who  fled,  some  indeed  from 
justice,  but  far  more  generally,  from  the  pride  and  cruelty 
of  oppressive  power.  In  about  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
colonies  were  increased  to  thirteen  in  number,  were  spread 
for  back  from  the  sea,  and  had  made  considerable  advances 
in  commerce  and  manufactures.  A  hardy  race  had  sprung 
up,  who  could  not  be  trampled  on  with  impunity;  men 
jealous  of  their  rights,  industrious  in  peace,  and  undaunted 
in  war. 

At  that  time,  an  unaccountable  mania  seized  the  British 
government,  to  make  exactions  on  our  country,  which 
were  equally  impohtic  and  unjust.  From  those  exorbitant 
demands,  our  mtrepid  countrymen  turned  with  various 
sentiments  of  disgust,  aversion  and  abhorrence ;  and  not 
without  emotions  of  concern  and  sorrow,  at  the  idea  of  a 
rupture  with  our  mother  country.  Our  ideas  of  British 
aggressions  might  be  suspected  of  prejudiced  and  partial 
views,  were  they  not  corroborated  by  many  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. The  ablest  statesmen  and  profoundest  pohticians  in 
Great  Britain, -condemned  the  measures  of  their  government, 
and  foretold  the  consequences.  Violent  disputes  ensued ; 
they  were  propagated  through  the  British  dominions;  and 
our  cause  was  patronized  by  a  great  and  respectable  minori- 
ty. Their  ablest  counsellors  were  divided ;  and  a  subject 
of  such  magnitude  called  forth  the  powers  of  reasoning,  and 
roused  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  which  had  slumbered,  since 
the  times  of  Cicero. 

But  the  British  forum  was  not  the  only  theatre  of  elo- 
quence. In  our  infant  country,  her  powerful  voice  was 
heard.     Men  from  the  plough,  from  the  shop,   and  the 
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ecmntef}  for  a  momenti  forsook  their  humble  pursuitSy  and, 
obedient  to  the  distressful  call  of  their  country  became, 
according  to  their  abilities,  soldiers  or  statesmen. 

Afler  Sie  perturbation  and  alarm  of  the  first  shock  was  a 
little  passed,  it  was  perceived,  that  the  colonies  would  aU 
unite,  and  pledge  themselves  for  mutual  support  and  de* 
fence.  A  solemn  instrument  was  drawn  up,  which  declared, 
in  strong  but  temperate  language,  the  independence  and  so- 
vereignty of  the  United  States,  and  was  published  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  1776—^  day  ever  memorable  to  the 
people  of  this  happy  country. 

The  British  government,  than  which  no  me  was  ever 
more  disappointed  or  deceived,  soon  perceived,  that  the 
contest  was  to  be  of  a  serious  and  eventful  nature.  The 
scene  of  action  was  distant ;  the  necessary  preparations 
expensive ;  every  inch  of  ground  was  to  be  disputed ;  the 
contest  was  to  be  sharp  and  bloody,  and  the  issue  doubtful. 
Impelled  by  interest,  indignity  and  pride  of  character. 
Great  Britain  found  it  necessary  to  call  forth  her  utmost 
resources.  She  therefore  sent  fleets  and  armies,  and  com- 
menced a  threefold  attack.  She  assailed  our  country  at 
each  extreme,  and  in  the  centre  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
she  armed  arid  impelled  numerous  nations  of  savages  to 
fall  upon  us  in  the  rear.  With  one  army,  she  descended 
upon  our  northern  states  from  Canada ;  with  another,  she 
ravaged  the  southern  states ;  with  a  third  she  struck  at  our 
centre  from  New- York,  the  Hudson,  and  Delaware,  while 
our  extensive  sea  coast  was  perpetually  harassed  by  her 
victorious  fleets ;  and  our  western  frontier,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  was  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  myriads  of  fierce  and 
hostile  savages. 

Divine  Providence  determined  we  should  surmount  all 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  so  formidable  a  war,  and 
establish  our  independence.  A  man  was  raised  up,  to  com- 
mand our  armies,  who  was  able  to  make  the  best  of  our 
slender  resources,  and  to  supply  their  defect  by  his  own 
immense  and  astonishing  genius.  George  Washington,  if 
any  mortal  man  ever  merited  the  appellation  of  FcUher  of  his 
country f  surely  merits  that  name.  He,  by  the  united  voice 
of  his  country,  led  her  armies.  He  trained  them  to  the 
art  of  war.  He  fixed  their  wavering  resolution ;  confirm- 
ed their  dubious  virtue;  inspired  them  with  invincible 
courage;  taught  them  to  bo  cool,  intrepid,  and  firm  in 
every  danger— "to  exercise  tho  utmost  fort^..^.^  in  adversity. 
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aad  to  be  temperate,  magnanimous,  mild,  and  mereifol  in  the 
moment  of  victory. 

Washington  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  anj  com* 
mander,  ancient  or  modem.     If  compared  with  Cyrus,  the 
armies  of  the  latter  were  numerous,  and  his  epemies  weak. 
It  was  not  so  with  Washington.     If  compared  With  AJex 
ander,  the  army  of  the  latter  had  been  trained  by  Philq>, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity ;  and  the  Persians 
were  utteriy  drowned  in  luxury.     If  compared  with  Han- 
nibal, the  latter  had,  perhaps,  the   bravest,  most  experi- 
enced, most  impetuous   and  warlike  troops   upon   earth. 
How  far  was  that  from  being  the  case  with  Washington. 
If  compared  with  Julius  Cesar,  the  latter  had  the  aSest, 
best  appointed,  and  most  effoctive  army,  which  the  re- 
sources of  Rome  ever  sent  into  the  field.     If  compared  with 
any  of  the  greatest  generals  of  modem  times,  as  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Eugene,  Marlborough,  Conde,  Tilly,  Torenne, 
or  even  Bonaparte,  their  resources  will  be  found  to  have 
boon,  generally,  incomparably  superior  to  his,  and  the  diffi- 
culties they  cncoimtered,  as  much  inferior.     Their  armies 
were  numerous ;  trained  in  the  storms  of  war ;  hardened 
by  marches,  sieges  and  battles ;  made  crafty  by  an^uscades, 
wiles  and  stratagems ;  and  enabled,  by  long  experience, 
to  face  every  form  of  danger  without  fear.     Thcu*  armi^ 
in  general,  were  amply  fed,  clothed   and  paid,  and  were 
completely  officered  by  men  thoroughly  educated  in  militaiy 
tactics. 

However  fruitful  the  American  lands,  and  how  numerous 
soever  the  natural  advantages  of  the  countiy  might  he, 
they  were  of  a  nature,  which  required  the  exertions  of  all 
the  people,  to  reafize  and  call  them  forth ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  indispensable  labors  of  the  country,  there  n-as 
certainly  an  extreme  paucity  of  hands  to  carry  them  on ; 
few,  therefore,  could  be  well  spared  to  bear  arms.  0\ir 
armies,  which  were  small,  were  at  first  composed  of  men 
drawn  from  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  land.  They  wrre 
utterly  unacquainted  with  war;  yet  by  hard  labor,  they 
had  been  rendered  robifst,  vigorous,  active  and  ci^Ue  of 
fatigue.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  and  of  admiration^ 
that  men,  habituated  to  freedom  bordering  on  licentious- 
ness, tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  jealous  of  thehr  honor 
even  to  a  punctilio,  should  so  readily  submit  to  military 
subordination  and  martial  law.  They  did,  however,  yield 
to  steady  discipline ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  were  formed  into 
a  reizular  army. 
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But  iri  a  scene  of  action  so  immense,  in  a  conflict  so  va-> 
rieo,  so  long  and  severe,  the  United  States  were  involved  in 
difficulties  extreme  and  dreadful.  If  we  looked  northward, 
we  beheld  an  army  ready  to.  rush  like  a  torrent  upon  us,  and 
sweep  our  country  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  At  the 
southward,  our  most  fertile  lands  were  desolated  by  another 
still  more  fonnidable.  Swarms  of  angry  savages  continu- 
ally lK)vered  upon  our  frontiers,  where  many  of  our  unhappy 
citizens  were  destined  to  perish  with  the  tomahawk  in  a 
midnight  surprise ;  and  about  our  sea  coasts  and  harbonv 
the  triumphant  flag  of  our  enemies  was  perpetually  display- 
ed. Agriculture  failed  for  want  of  hands ;  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  ensued ;  there  was  a  cessaticn  of  conunerce,  and 
but  little  money ;  our  army  poorly  paid,  and  miserably  clad, 
was  threatened  by  famine,  or  with  the  dire  alternative  of 
plundering  the  country,  they  were  raised  to  defend — a  coun- 
try, already  made  naked  by  exactions  disproportioned  to  its 
resources. 

At  this  eventful  period,  the  column  of  our  independence, 
so  lately  reared,  seemed  to  totter ;  but  it  was  sustained  by 
a  few'  hands,  which  Omnipotence  had  rendered  strong  for 
that  purpose.  A  few  hands  indeed!  for  how  unstable  is 
popular  opinion !  how  varying,  how  uncertain,  how  incon- 
sistent, how  fickle,  how  unsubstantial  is  a  public  passion ! 
No  people  on  earth,  (for  it  flball  be  spoken,)  no  people  on 
earth  were  ever  more  firm,  more  enlightened,  more  con- 
sistent, than  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  body. 
But,  alas !  what  could  they  do  ?  What  could  they  think  ? 
The  people  at  large  always  judge  acutely  of  present 
dangers.  They  feel  the  shock  of  calamities  and  the  stings 
of  misfortune.  When  their  fathers,  their  sons,  and  their 
brothers  fall  in  battle,  the  sources  of  their  grief  are  as  wide, 
and  their  tears  flow  as  freely,  as  those  of  me  statesman  and 
hero.  It  was  so  with  our  people.  Their  souls  were  made 
up  of  courage  *and  fortitude;  but  their  information  was 
limited ;  their  views  of  the  ground,  imperfect ;  the  first 
paroxysms  of  enthusiastic  zeal  were  past;  and  the  flame 
of  general  patriotism  was  a  little  checked  by  chilling  disas- 
ters. 

It  was  a  time  of  affliction,  of  grief,  of  terror  and  alarm. 
Fear  triumphed  over  hope,  while  the  balance  trembled  in 
suspense,  the  turn  of  which  was  to  fix  the  fate  of  our  coun- 
try. In  an  hour  so  dark  and  trying,  while  huge  calamities 
hung  over  us,  we  were  in  danger  of  being  ensnared  by  the 
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artful  wiles  of  an  exasperated  foe.     The  British  govern- 
ment issued  a  proclamatioa  of  grace,  a  general  amnesty, 
from  which  none  were  excluded,  but  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams,  who  were  justly  regarded  as  among  the 
primary  moving  powers  of  t^  revolution.     Every  man  in 
our  country  looked  round  for  encouragement,  support  aud 
advice.     The  eyes  of  the  people  were  turned  on  tliose 
men  most  remarkable  for  sagacity,  wisdom  and  integrity  ; 
and  all  eyes  were  directed,  with  extreme  solicitude,  to  the 
general  (Jongress.     That  honorable  body,  at  that  day,  wa« 
composed  of  men,  who  could  not  be  awed  into  submissicHi 
by  the  voice  of  majesty,  nor  the  portentous  menaces  of 
sovereign   power.      They  dared    to  brave  the  gathering 
tempest ;  and,  at  any  hazard,  were  willing  to  rise  or  fall 
with  the  revolution.     They  could  not  be  ensnared  by  falla- 
cious hopes,  nor  beguiled  by  unmeaning  professions  and 
promises,  however  specious  and  dazzling.     They  listened 
to  the  British  proclamation,  as  to  the  voice  of  a  syren ;  and 
thev  could  not  think  of  purchasing  peace,  with  the  blood  of 
tbeur  noblest  patriots. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  embarrassments,  the  dan- 
gers and  perils,  which  attended  that  Congress,  which  first 
embarked  our  political  vessel  on  an  ocean  so  stormy.  They 
were  obliged  to  brave  the  most  threatening  aspects  of  for- 
tune— to  stand  foremost  in  a  doubtful  contest  *They  were 
too  well  read  in  the  history  of  nations  not  to  know,  to  what 
inevitable  ruin  they  were  exposed,  should  the  revolution  fail. 
From  the  same  sources,  they  Icncw  but  too  well,  the  fickle- 
ness and  caprice  of  the  public  mind.  They  saw  and  felt  the 
miseries  of  their  country  already  come,  and  dreaded  others, 
still  impending. 

While  the  people,  with  palpitating  fears,  looked  up  to 
their  leaders ;  while  they,  from  New-Hampshire  to  Geor- 
gia, in  serious  and  painful  anxiety,  placed  their  hopes  in  the 
wisdom  of  that  illustrious  band  of  patriots,  assembled  in 
Congress ;  that  body  looked  to  one  man,  as  to  a  common 
father.  Their  eyes  were  all  fixed  on  Washington.  The 
British  legions,  who  at  first  affected  to  despise,  were  soon 
taught  to  dread,  that  illustrious  leader;  and  the  people, 
which  he  was  called  to  defend,  soon  perceived,  that  theit 
confidence  was  not  misplaced.  They  saw,  that  he  bore 
not  the  sword  in  vain. 

There  were  several  events,  which  proved  favorable  to 
the  revolution.     At  first,  many  men  of  enlightened  minds 
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wens  in  doubt  whether  the  proper  thne  to  separate  from 
Great  Britain  was  come.  Others  still  felt  the  force  of  ha* 
bitual  respect  for  a  nation,  justly  Ay  led  our  fnoiher^couniry. 
Some  indeed,  were  from  education,  from  theory  and  specu- 
lation, strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  government  of  the 
country,  and  dreaded  the  violent  paroxysms  of  rage,  of  zeal, 
and  of  party  views,  to  which  we  must  be  exposed  in  dis- 
solving connection  with  Britain,  reverting  into  a  state  of  na« 
dve  anarchy,  and  thence  rising  to  order  under  a  new,  an 
untried  ibrm  of  government,  to  be  made,  to  be  organized^ 
and  set  in  motion,  by  ourselves. 

Many,  and  with  great  justness,  dreaded  a  series  of  bloody 
revolutions,  and  a^er  all,  a  disgraceful  return  to  the  goa), 
from  whence  we  started.  They  expected  we  should  be 
humbled,  scourged,  desolated  and  ruined  in  wai,  and  then 
return  to  our  allegiance  with  shame,  disgrace  and  eternal 
contempt,  and  submit  voluntarily,  to  nave  our  fetters 
rivetted,  and  our  destiny  fixed  in  servitude.  For  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  liberty,  may  always  be  regarded,  as  a 
deadly  plunge  into  hopeless  slavery. 

Several  persons  of  these  descriptions,  were  scattered 
through  the  continent.  But,  fortunately  for  us,  their  num- 
bers soon  greatly  diminished.  When  they  saw  the  revolu- 
tion had  actually  taken  form,  and  was  likely,  at  least,  to  be 
strenuously  contested — when  they  saw  the  thirteen  states, 
as  a  body,  combined,  and  solemnly  pledged  to  defend  the 
cause,  they  generally  yielded  the  point,  and  even  determined 
to  rise  or  fall  with  theur  brethren. 

In  enumerating  the  causes,  which  operated  in  our  favor, 
we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  unskilful  measures  employed 
by  the  British  government,  to  bring  us  back  to  our  duty 
from  a  state  of  revolt.  A  ntbdium  between  two  extremes 
is  of\en  the  proper  course  to  pursue ;  but  to  them,  it  was 
certainly  most  improper,  as  it  proved  most  unsuccessful. 
They  should  have  been  either  far*n^re  energetic,  more 
decisive,  and  more  severe,  or  far  more  lenient,  mild  and 
gentle.  In  either  of  those  extremes,  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  their  succeeding.  They,  in  the  first  instance, 
were  certainly  the  aggressors.  Their  ablest  politicians 
and  firmest  patriots  confessed  it,  and  urged  it  as  a  reason, 
why  they  should  seek  to  restore  union  and  tranquillity  by 
concession,  indulgence  and  lenity.  But  that  was  too  mor- 
tifying to  their  pride  and  ambition.  They  disdained  the  idea 
of  the  slightest  concession,  and  determined  to  do  all  by 
33* 
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austeritjT,  menaco  and  compulsion.  They  should  have  or« 
ganized  a  course  of  measures,  suitable  to  Uie  complexion  of 
a  policy  so  seif-sufficientf  and  of  an  attitude  so  haughty  and 
commanding. 

But  they  vainly  imagined,  that  a  regular  army  of  three  or 
four  thousand  men  would  directly  awe  us  into  submission. 
They  tried  it,  and  found  out  their  mistake,  when,  by  a 
strong  concurrence  of  events,  it  was  too  late.  The  firm- 
ness, union  and  bravery  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
saved  them  from  falling  an  immediate  prey  to  their  enemies ; 
but  it  is  doubtful,  to  what  extent  their  calamities  would  have 
risen,  but  for  the  operation  of  two  powerful  causes,  which 
cannot  be  passed  unnoticed. 

The  aid  of  France  was  timely,  and  was  necessa/y.  We 
shall  not  meddle  with  the  question  of  equity.  We  shall  not 
say,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  being,  but  of  HIM  who 
views  actions  in  all  their  relations,  and  traces  all  ofiects  to 
their  causes,  to  say,  how  far  their  interference  was  conform- 
able to  tl^  eternal  rules  of  justice.  As  things  have  turned, 
our  revolution  cannot  be  considered,  but  as  a  source  of  mis- 
fortune to  them.^  The  enmity,  jealousy,  and  rivalship  sub- 
sisting between  France  and  England,  are  things  well  known 
to  most  persons  who  have  eyes  and  ears.  Their  mutual 
animosities  have  embroiled  £uropo  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years. 

The  rapid  growth  and  vast  resources  of  the  British  colo- 
nies, rendered  their  separation  from  England,  of  all  possible 
objects,  the  most  ardently  to  be  wished,  and  the  most 
strenuously  to  be  sought  for  by  France.  In  espousing  our 
cause  they  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  Great  Bntoin.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  strange,  that  they  should  entertain  so  strong 
a  sense  of  the  jusHce  of  our  cause,  when  our  success  was 
likely  to  diminish  the  resources  of  their  most  formidable 
rival,  and  pluck  one  of  the  brightest  gems  from  the  British 
crown.  With  the  jnost  cordial  fdlow-feelingy  therefore, 
they  espoused  our  contest  and  made  it  their  own.  Nor 
should    the    pen    of  the   historian   be   so  ungrateful  as 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  American  roTolntion  did 
produce  or  accelerate  that  of  France.  It  is  still  more  evident,  that 
the  French  revolution  was  fraught  with  mischief  and  productive  of 
woes  unnumbered  to  those  who  were  actors  and  sumsrers  in  the 
amazing  tragedy.  But  whether  it  will  ultimately  prove  an  ovil  to 
the  French,  can  be  known  only  by  "  UIM,  who  views  aetions  in  »11 
their  relations"  and  consequences. — Ed, 
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Boc  to  *<  speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  carried  ua  safe 
over.'^ 

A  war  between  France  and  England  divided  the  attention 
and  resources  of  the  latter,  and  rendered  the  reduction  of 
the  colonies  the  least  article  in  their  grand  dispute ;  \^ch 
extended  itself  into  both  hemispheres,  and  ultimately 
awakened  all  the  energies  of  the  conflicting  powers.  By 
this,  we  were  certainly  benefitted,  and  probably  saved  from 
subjugation. 

But  all  ihe  aid  we  received,  or  could  have  received  from 
France,  would  havo  been  unavailing,  had  not  Providence 
raised  up  a  man,  to  head  our  armies,  every  way  fitted  for 
that  important  trust.  When  we  say  every  way  Jilted,  we 
mean  much  more,  than  is  commonly  intended  by  that  ex- 
pression. He  seemed  to  be  in  all  respects,  exactly  such  a 
a  personage,  as  was  indispensable  to  our  cause. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  course  of  the  war,  two  entire 
British  armies  were  captured.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne 
revived  the  spirits,  and  animated  the  hopes,  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  seemed  to  put  a  new  face  upon  affairs ;  and  that 
of  Comwallis  terminated  the  war.  The  reduction  of  the 
states  from  the  time  of  that  event,  was  considered  us 
impracticable. 

If  the  union  of  the  states,  in  the  revolutionary  war  may 
be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  their  wisdom,  foresight  and 
patriotism,  their  union  in  a  matter  of  equal  magnitude,  since 
that  time,  is  no  less  remarkable.  When  the  first  articles  of 
confederation,  established  as  the  basis  of  our  political 
fabric,  were  found  inadequate  to  that  grand  purpose,  the 
states,  a  second  time,  cordially  united  in  a  plan  of  go- 
vernment, recommended  to  them  by  a  general  convention. 
This  second  union,  especially,  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  enemies  of  our  country,  and  falsified  their  nume- 
rous and  vehement  predictions,  that  we  should  disagree, 
dispute,  quarrel,  and  dash  in  pieces  on  that  dangerous 
rock. 

The  course  of  events,  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
government,  is  well  known.  Regarding  our  entire  history 
— our  progress  in  our  colonial  relation  to  Britain ;  our 
emancipation  from  foreign  domination ;  our  union  in  two 
grand  movements,  so  improbable,  and  yet  so  necessarv ;  in 
short,  regarding  our  past  and  present  state  and  our  future 
prospects,  we  must  be  pronounced  a  fortunate  and  happy 
people. 
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In  giving  a  succinct  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  new 
world,  we  shall  consider  it  under  four  divisions,  viz.  Britiah 
and  Spanish  America,  the  United  States  and  the  savage 
nations. 

1.  What  was  designed  to  be  noticed  of  Spanish  America 
has  been  nearly  anticipated.  The  immense  provinces  thej 
possess  in  the  new  world,  lie  generally  in  the  wilderness- 
^tate«  Their  apptication  to  agriculture  in  those  extensive 
countries,  has  been  trifling,  and  the  people  who  claim  the 
civilized  rank  are  mere  Spaniards,  and  that  of  the  lowest 
grade.  Their  population  is  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
with  the  lands  they  claim.  They  make  no  figure  in  war ; 
they  are  nothing  in  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  they  can  scarcely 
boast  of  one  illustrious  character ;  and  tiiere  seems  not  to 
exist  one  single  fact,  trait,  or  circumstance,  to  veil  the 
sterility  of  their  mental  soil — the  total  want  of  intellectual 
culture,  or  to  enli^ten  and  adorn  the  pages  of  their  history. 
On  the  ^ole,  it  shall  suffice  to  close  our  observations  on 
Spanish  America,  by  noting  to  the  reader,  that  the  splendid 
and  eloquent  pen  of  Dr.  Robertson  bets  given  an  ideal 
importance  to  the  history  of  that  country,  which  makes  it 
abundantly  worth  reading,  truth  and  facts  being  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  To  his  history,  therefore,  the  reader 
is  referred. 

2.  The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America, 
commonly  called  British  America,  are  comprised  in  a 
section  of  that  continent  north  of  the  United  States,  and 
commence  about  the  44th  degree  of  north  latitude.  They 
are  bounded,  east,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean — south,  partly  by 
the  United  States,  and  they  seem  to  run  west  and  north  in- 
definitely, or  till  met  by  circumjacent  seas.  Neither  the 
Canadas,  Nova-Scotia,  nor  New-Brunswick,  can  very  soon 
become  objects  of  very  great  importance.  Regions  so 
remote,  so  cold  and  inhospitable,  can  never  awaken  the 
spirit  of  emigration,  nor  will  the  natural  progress  of  popula- 
tion be  very  rapid.  Perhaps,  should  the  world  remain  in  its 
present  form  for  twenty  or  thirty  centuries,  those  provinces 
may  become  populous,  in  some  measure,  by  means  of  a 
change  of  climate.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  climate 
in  the  New-England  States,  has  been  observed  to  change 
materially  within  the  last  60,  nay  30  years.  As  the  forests 
are  cleared  away,  and  the  face  of  the  ground  laid  open, 
should  the  climate  continue  to  change,  the  two  continents 
may  at  length  become  upon  a  par  as  to  tempemture. 
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The  revonue,  which  Great  Britiun  derives  from  her  colo- 
nies, is  of  some  value ;  but  the  state  <^  those  colonies  ^  ge- 
nerally speaking,  is  barbarous,  wild  and  uninviting,  in  the 
extreme.  Great  countries,  a  thin  population  sprinkled  over 
their  margin,  boundless  forests,  long  and  dreary  winters,  a 
frightful  solitude,  howling  savages,  and  the  remote  seclu-* 
sion  from  the  world  of  civility  and  order,  are  objects  wliich 
appal  all  but  the  robust  and  hardy  children  of  mibfortune. 
Some,  indeed,  will  go  thither  to  make,  and  some  to  repair, 
their  ruined  fortunes ;  some  to  repair,  and  some  to  form, 
their  characters. 

What  comer  of  the  earth  is  so  remote — what  region  so 
forMdding,  that  the  sons  of  Mammon  will  not  visit  it,  in 
quest  of  gain  ?  What  ocean,  strait  or  river,  will  they  not 
explore,  or  what  form  of  danger  will  they  not  encounter, 
what  death  will  they  not  despise,  when  th^  hope  of  gain  is 
thrown  into  the  adverse  scale?  They  will  dive  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  they  will  traverse  the  wildest,  the 
most  dangerous  deserts ;  they  will  encounter  the  eternal 
frosts  of  either  pole,  and  laugh  at  the  storms  of  the  wintry 
seas,  or  the  burning  showers  of  equatorial  sand,  when  allur- 
ed by  wealth. 

From  the  nature  of  the  provinces  in  British  America,  the 
increase  of  their  population  must  be  very  slow.  Tht  y 
nnjsttong  remain  feeble ;  and  of  course,  so  long  they  innst 
h^  subject  to,  and  dependent  on,  their  mother  country  ;  nor 
is  it  likely,  they  will  ever  form  an  independent  govern- 
ment. Should  they  revolt  from  Britain,  they  would 
naturally  fall  to  their  far  more  powerful  and  prosperous 
neighbours,  the  United  States ;  an  event,  however,  as  un- 
desirable to  us,  as  it  would  be  to  Great  Britain.  I^et  us,  in 
all  conscience,  be  satisfied  with  the  territories  we  have,  at 
least  for  the  ensuing  five  hundred  years.  When  we  shall 
have  fully  experienced  the  arduous  difficulties  of  supporting 
a  frame  of  government  over  a  territoiy  twelve  hundred 
miles  square,  we  shall  neither  wish  to  purchase,  to  c«^a 
quer,  nor  to  receive,  even  by  free  donation,  an  additional 
territory.* 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  many  of  the  loyal- 
ists, in  the  true  spirit  of  national  gratitude,  were  rewarded 
for  their  fidelity  to  Britain,  with  possessions  in  Nova-Scotia. 

*  There  is  some  reason  to  hope,  that  the'author's  Tiews  apon  this  sub* 
ject,  will  be  fouv^  iiicorr«ct,-*^(i, 
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AAer  a  short  residence  in  that  dreaiy  countij,  they  found 
themselves  exiled  from  a  happier  world.  Thej  grew  discon* 
tented ;  and  numbers  of  them  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  were  glad  to  take  up  their  abode  among  a  people,  upon 
whom  they  had,  sometime  before,  turned  their  backs  with 
*  utter  contempt  and  disgust  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  knows,  that  it  is  as  dangerous 
to  oppose  a  prosperous  revolution,  as  it  is  to  join  one,  which 
fails. 

3.  We  come  now  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of 
the  United  States.    * 

NAME. 

The  new  world  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  it  relates  to  a  name.  In  the  first  place,  it  should 
have  been  called  Columbia;  a  name,  which  yields  to  none 
in  point  of  dignity,  harmony,  and  convenience.  Tho  word 
Columbioy  in  its  very  sound,  is  grave  and  proper  for  history ; 
it  is  dignified  and  adapted  lo  oratory ;  fuU,  smooth  and  har- 
monious, and  is  equally  good  in  poetry.  In  its  very  ortho* 
graphy  it  is  neat,  convenient  and  agreeable,  neither  too  short 
nor  too  long. 

That  the  new  continent  should  be  called  America^  afier 
Americus  Yesputius,  was  the  greatest  act  of  folly,  caprice, 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  kind,  that  ever  mankind  were 
guilty  of.  To  deprive  Columbus  of  that  honor,  which  he 
so  justly  merited ;  to  bestow  it  upon  one,  who  had  no  title 
to  it ;  to  violate,  at  once,  justice,  propriety  and  harmony ; 
to  reject  a  namej  which  that  of  no  nation,  in  point  of  sound, 
ever  excelled,  and  substitute  in  its  place,  one  which  sounds 
but  meanly  in  prose,  and  is  intolerable  in  poetry,  is  an  act 
of  caprice  and  folly,  which  can  scarcely  be  thought  of 
with  any  degree  of  patience.  It  will  forever  be  resetted 
by  every  reflecting  mind.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Colundna 
will  always  reign  in  poetry,  and  in  the  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime of  prose.  It  will  probably  gain  ground  upon  its 
spurious,  upstart  rival,  and  it  may,  in  a  good  measure,  sup- 
plant it 

Since  the  continent  has  acquired  another  name,  it  would 
have  been  highly  proper  to  have  called  the  United  States 
CoUtmbitu  Though  but  a  part  of  the  continent,  yet  it  is  a 
part  respectable  for  size,  and  probably  will,  for  ages, 
remain  the  most  important  part  of  the  new  world. 
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Two  favorable  moments  have  past,  in  either  of  which, 
and  especially  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  that  a  name  might 
have  been  given  to  the  United  States.  Accompanying  the 
declaration  of  independence,  or  the  promulgation  of  the  fe- 
deral constitution,  an  appropriate  name  would  probacy  have 
taken  with  the  people,  and  have  gone  down,  firm  y  fixed  to 
posterity.  When  another  time  equally  favorable  will  arrive, 
is  uncertain*  There  are  serious  and  urgent  reasons,  why  the 
United  States  should  have  a  name.  Whether  that  name 
shall  be  proposed  by  Congressfby  the  universities,  by  the 
legislatures  of  several  states,  or  by  individuals,  is  of  little 
consequence,  provided  the  name  is  a  good  one,  and  meets 
with  acceptance.  The  power  of  determining  upon  a  name 
might  be  vested  in  the  heads  of  the  several  universities ;  or 
it  might  be  done  by  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the 
several  states  by  their  legislatures,  or  by  the  nomination  of 
individuab.* 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  forms  tho  most  impoftant  interest  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  people  may  with  proprieiy  be  called  an 
agricultural  people.  Their  natural  advantages,  for  that  ob- 
ject, certainly  equal  those  of  any  nation  on  earth.  Their 
territories  include  the  best  climates  in  the  temperate  zone  ; 
and,  since  the  addition  of  Louisiana,  they  extend,  perhaps^ 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  iout  if  we  consider 
the  lakes,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  as  our  boundaries, 
there  is  a  vast  country  of  arable  land,  including  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  excellence,  with  few  wastes  or  barrens.  We 
seem  to  fall  behind  no  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  in  the  pre* 
cious  metals  and  jewels.  Our  lands  equal  those  of  Egypt, 
Assvria,  India,  or  China,  f 

The  people  of  the  United  States  seem  well  fitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages.  They  are  generally 
strong,  robust,  active  and  ambitious,  and  are  actuated  by  a 
greater  desire  to  acquire  a  neat,  competent,  independent 
style  of  living,  than  any  other  nation  ever  known.  They 
shrink  from   no  labors.     Hardships,  enterprises,  fatigues 

*  What  reasonable  objection  could  there  be  to  calling  this  coantrj 
FRED  ONI  A  ?  a  name  proposed  h}^  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in 
the  United  States,  who  in  Europe^  is  considered  as  the  luminary  of 
this  country. 

t  It  is  probable  tho  fertilitv  of  our  'soil  is  here  overrated. — Ed. 
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and  even  dangers,  are  cncoantered  wtth  pleasiffe,  in  riew  d 
that  honorable  independence,  which  is  fairly  within  Iheir 
reach.  They  grasp  ader  it  with  eagerness ;  pursue  it  with 
diligence ;  and  they  seldom  fail  of  being  successful.  ^ 

The  domestic  history  of  a  young  farmer,  in  this  country, 
cannot  be  read,  but  with  a  kind  of  romantic  pleasure ;  such 
as  poetic  fancy  feels  in  reading  tlie  fictions  of  the  golden 
age.  He  early  unites  his  fortune  and  destiny  with  those  of 
some  female,  whose  virtue,  kindness,  prudence  and  indus-  j[ 

try,  seldom  fail  to  dignify  the  raptures  of  passion  into  the  ' 

calm  sunshine  of  lasting  benevolence  and  esteem.     They  ^ 

have  no  property.     The  new  countries  invite  them^  and  [ 

they  go  thither,  animated  with  the  most  laudable  and  san*  t 

guine  expectations.     By  a  few  years'  labor,  which  they  i 

pass  through  with  resolution,  cheerfulness  and  hope,  they 
acquire  a  competence,  frequently  wealth.  Their  numerous 
offspring  are  trained  up  in  habits  of  industry,  economy  and 
virtue.  They  settle  around  their  parents,  form  a  little  so- 
ciety of  most  endearing  friendship,  and  living  in  love  and 
peace,  they  are  prospero;is  and  happy. 

This  country  has  populated  with  unexampled  rapidity.* 
Since  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  western  hno 
of  settlements,  extending  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  has  been 
moving  westward,  along  the  course  of  the  great  rivers, 
which  lead  to  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  bosom  of  diose 
rich  countries,  where  the  produce  of  the  earth  rewards  the 
laborer  a  hundred  fold. 

While  every  art  and  science  are  cultivated,  that  of  agricul- 
ture is  by  no  means  neglected.  The  different  modes  of  sub- 
duing and  cultivating  the  earth  have,  latterly  especially,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  men  of  opulence  and  leisure.  Agri- 
cultural societies  have  been  formed ;  valuable  essays  and 
publications  have  been  diffused  over  our  country ;  and  the 
most  important  improvements  have  been  brought  from  Eu- 
rope, and  practised  with  success.  Too  much  praise  can 
scarcely  be  bestowed  on  those  enterprising  men,  who  have 
published  and  diffused  several  important  dictionaries  of  arts 
and  sciences,  particularly  the  Encyclopedia.  From  them,  the 
most  useful  information  has  been  and  may  still  be  drawn. 

In  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  many  improvements 
•le  still  to  be  made.     We  cannot  but  observe,  with  regret 


*The  iiicniase  of  th«  Isnelitef   io  Egypt  was  conuderably  mors 
rmoid.^Eii. 
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ftod  conoem,  that  many  fermecs  entirely  oTerlook  the  grand 
object^  where  their  true  interest  centers.  They  blindly  fol- 
low the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  and  ancestors,  without  de- 
'  riving  any  benefit  from  reflection,  inquiry,  advice,  or  experi- 
ment They  never  once  dream,  that  husbandry,  of  all  arts, 
is  the  most  improvable. 

In  our  country,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  hands  to  labor. 
Whatever  improvement,  therefore,  diminishes  the  quantity, 
or  increases  the  eflTects,  of  hard  labor,  must  be  valuable.  It 
is  a  prevailing  fault,  that  our  farmers,  in  but  few  instances, 
consult  the  nature  and  character  of  their  farms,  and  regulate 
dieir  tillage  accordingly.  They  dp  not  consider,  whether 
they  are  more  proper  for  grazing  or  for  grain.  They  u-e  de- 
termined entirely  by  accident  or  tradition,  in  the  choice  of 
the  grasses  or  the  grain  they  will  raise.  They  pay  little  at^ 
tention  to  the  selection  of  seed ;  an  articiC  of*^  prime  impor- 
tance in  every  species  of  crop.  They  are  equally  negligent 
of  the  breed  of  their  cattle,  horses  and  especisdlyof  Sieir 
sheep.*  Many  things  of  this  nature,  in  the  farmer's  art, 
may  be  attended  to  with  little  expense.  Attention  only  seems 
to  be  requisite,  and  of  that  kind,  which  might  serve  as  mat^ 
ter  of  amusement. 

The  greatest  general  fault,  observable  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  is,  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
fewness  of  laborers,  an  imperfect,  slight  anid  feeble  tillage 
of  too  much  land.  It  might,  in  a  measure,  be  remedied.  If 
a  much  greater  attention  were  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  va- 
rious species  of  grass,  and  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  far  less 
labor  would  be  requisite  in  tillage ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  farmer's  revenue  would  be  increased ;  and  a  smaller 
portion  of  his  plough  lands  being  put  into  a  much  higher 
state  of  cultivation,  would  yield  him  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  grain.  Where  he  now  obtains  two  hundred  bushels  of 
grain  from  twenty  acres,  he  might  then  obtain  the  same 
quantity  from  five  acres. 

The  agricultural  interest  of' this  country  is  endangered 
from  anomer  quarter.  An  immense  influx  of  foreign  lux- 
uries, and  a  taste  for  high  living,  seriously  threaten  the  in- 
dustiy  and  habits  of  l(]S>or,  prevalent  among  the  middle 
classes  of  people.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  to  purchase 
these  luxuries,  farmers  must  be  industrious.     It  is  a  fhr 


*  It  is  confidently  hoped,  that  these  rtto>arks  are  now  applicable  to  Tery 
few,  if  any,  of  our  rarmers.— Ud. 

34 
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more  pracitieml  truth»  that  to  use  them  does  by  no  meaoa 
consist  with  economy,  and  is  absolutely  incompatible  with 
industry. 

The  middle  and  northern  states,  especially  the  latter,  are 
cultivated  by  the  very  people,  who  own  the  lands.  £ach 
farmer  does  his  own  labor.  He  not  only  superintends,  bat 
loads  in  his  fields,  and  does  much  of  the  work  with  his  own 
hands.  During  the  intervals  of  labor,  he  reads  the  news- 
papers, talks  politics,  and  becomes,  at  least  in  his  OMm 
estimation,  a  profound  statesman.  It  must,  indeed,  be  con- 
fessed, that  no  other  class  of  laborers  on  earth  are  so  well 
informed,  as  the  New-England  farmers.  They  are  gene- 
rally well  versed  in  the  circulating  politics  of  the  day ;  most 
of  them  having  newspapers  onough  in  their  houses  to  paper 
an  their  rooms. 

COMMERCE. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  both  great  and 
growing.  Their  advantages  in  this  respect  are  not  inferior 
to  those  of  agriculture.  A  vast  sea  coast,  indented  with 
almost  imiumerable  good  harbors ;  a  multitude  of  navigable 
nvers ;  a  country  abounding  with  articles  of  high  demand 
for  exportation,  with  every  thing  necessary  to  ship-building; 
and  as  bold,  hardy  and  enterprising  a  race  of  men,  as  ever 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea;  all  bid  fair  for  commerce. 
We  have  already  become  one  of  the  most  commercial  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  it  is  thought,  second  to  none,  but  Great 
Britain. 

Our  advantages  for  commerce  arise  from  the  following 
considerations ; 

1.  An  extensive  sea  coast.  From  Mame  to  Greorgia, 
inclusive,  considering  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  distance 
is  more  than  2,000  miles.  This  whole  coast  is  indented 
with  good  harbors.  Many  of  them  have  already  become 
places  of  considerable  trade ;  and  many  more  are  suscepti- 
ble of  the  same  advantages,  and  must  rapidly  rise  into  con- 
aideration,  through  the  enterprise  of  the  adjacent  country. 
Some  of  our  sea-ports  have  already  become  great.  There 
is  probably  no  city  on  the  globe,  which  is  now  advancing 
with  such  rapid  strides  towards  commercial  greatness,  as 
New- York.  She  is  fast  rising  into  the  first  rank  of  cities. 
Situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  river,  down 
whoso  gentle  current,  th^vealth  of  an  opulent  country  i» 
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wafled  by  nearly  two  tiiousand  vessels,  she  trades  vith  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  her  ships  are  seen  in  every  ocean. 

2.  The  United  States  are  prodigiously  intersected  and 
almost  insulated  by  large  rivers.  By  a  few  carrying  places, 
which,  at  no  very  distant  day,  will  [n'obably  be  converted 
int  >  canals,  our  whole  country  may  be  actusdly  divided  into 
sev  iral  large  islands.  Those  immense  rivers,  whose  waters 
fall  into  £e  bay  of  Mexico,  in  some  of  their  branches, 
exU  id  nearly  to  the  great  lakes,  or  aln.ost  interlock  with 
streams  which  fall  into  those  lakes.  One  can  scarcely 
glance  an  eye  over  the  mnp  of  this  country,  without  being 
surprised  at  the  vast  extent  and  facility,  of  our  inland  navi- 
gation. 

This  subject  will  attract  more  attention,  and  excite  more 
admiration  progressively,  as  the  body  of  population  shall 
move  westward,  and  those  forests,  which  now  shade  one  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  shall  be  cleared 
away. 

3.  The  third  remarkable  trait  favorable  to  our  commerce, 
is  a  vast  profusion  of  materials  for  ship-building.  Masts, 
timber,  plank,  iron,  flax,  hemp,  pitch,  &c.  are  easily  ob- 
tained in  all  parts,  if  not  of  the  very  best  kind,  yet  of  a 
quality  fit  for  use.  In  proof  of  this,  our  trading  vesseb  are 
3^early  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, indeed,  that  we  import  some  of  these  materials  from 
other  countries ;  which  only  shows  that  we  have  additional 
resources. 

4.  The  produce  of  our  country  forms  the  real  basis  of  our 
commerce.  To  enumerate  the  articles  we  export,  and 
those  which  we  receive  from  other  nations  in  return,  would 
fill  many  pages.  The  secret  springs  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, open  an  immense  field  of  speculation.  Our  ports  are 
visited  by  the  ships  of  numerous  nations,  who  find  also  their 
own  interest  in  our  trade. 

5.  The  character  and  temper  of  the  inhabitants  are  well 
adapted  to  commerce.  No  people  are  more  eager  in  pursuit 
of  wealth.  In  this,  their  favorite  object,  they  are  oflen  led 
too  fan  It  is  thought  by  some,  to  be  the  foible  in  their  na- 
tional character. 

LITERATURE. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foreigner,  into  whose  hands  tliis  book 
nay  faU,  will  not  too  bastilv  judge,   that  the  author  is 
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attempting  to  eulogtsM  his  native  countiy.  We  are  wilfog 
he  Bhould  set  down  hbeniily  to  the  account  of  nationy 
attachment ;  but  it  is  our  professed  intention  to  state  simple 
facts. 

Regarding  the  literature  of  the  United  States,  as  one 
entire  object,  judging  impartiallj,  and  deciding  with 
sererity,  we  are  compeHed  to  say,  that  it  is  on  a  footing 
not  omy  favorable,  but  highly  flattering  to  the  present  and 
rising  generation^  We  i^all  here  repeat  an  obsenratsoD 
which  bB^  indeed  often  been  made,  but  which,  if  true,  can- 
not be  made  too  often,  nor  dwelt  upon  too  long*  It  is,  that 
the  lower  class  of  people  in  this  country  arebetterlitfonBed, 
than  the  same  class  in  any  other  country  in  the  workL 
This  observation  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  northern 
states. 

That  can  be  said  of  the  United  States,  which  cannot  with 
justice  be  said  of  any  other  nation,  viz.  that  all  our  citizens 
are,  by  some  means  or  other,  placed  within  the  reach  of  a 
good  education.  Those  whose  advantages  are  worst,  can 
scarcely  be  excepted  from  this  remark,  and,  in  general,  it 
applies  with  certainty  and  strength. 

In  some  of  the  states,  schools  are  made  a  public  expense, 
and  are  supported  by  a  regular  assessment  and  tax.  Every 
man  pays,  not  according  to  the  number  of  his  children,  but 
according  to  the  value  of  his  estate.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented,  that  this  is  not  universally  the  case.  It  can  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light,  than  as  the  firmest  pillar  of  na* 
tional  liberty,  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  ignorance  <>f 
(he  common  people  is  the  certain  prelude  to  their  poverty 
and  slavery. 

The  surprising  difference  between  the  people  of  those 
states,  who  have  long  felt  the  benign  influence  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  others,  speaks  more  loudly  on  this  subject,  and 
paints  it  in  stronger  colors,  than  are  within  the  reach  of 
tongues  or  pencils.  But  even  in  those  states,  where  educa- 
tion is  not  made  the  object  of  legislative  provision,  industry 
and  frugality  can  seldom  fail  to  procure  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  competent  education.  Where  those  means  appear 
to  be  inost  wanting,  that  defect  is  obviously  the  resuH  of 
criminal  negligence  in  the  people ;  and  can  neither  be  as- 
cribed, in  any  degree,  to  dieir  necessary-penury,  nor  the 
spirit  of  their  govemmenL 

Throughout  every  part  of  the  United  States,  there  are, 
or  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  such  schools,  as  will  lay  a 
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broad  and  respectable  fouiidaitk>n  for  iStue  instruction  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people*  How  happy  would  it  be,  if  every 
state  would  establiie^  schools  by  law !  In  Riany  instances,  it 
would  rescue  the  poor  from  ignorance,  and  it  would  ulti- 
mately free  the  country  itself  finom  those  consequences, 
wluch  every  virtuous  republican  ou^t  most  to  dread  and 
deplore. 

A  material  defect  in  our  present  system  of  education,  is 
observable  in  the  neglect,  which  too  many  people  are 
guilty  of,  relative  to  the  qualification  of  the  teachers  of 
Sieir  schools.  Allured  merely  by  cheapness,  they  oflen 
send  their  children  to  be  taught  by  persons  utterly  unquali- 
fied. They  thus  repose  the  most  important  trust  in  persons 
destitute  of  eveiy  degree  of  merit  If  in  any  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  workman,  who  is  master  of  his  busi^ 
ness,  it  is  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  a  school-master ;  and 
if  moral  qualifications  are  requisite  in  any  profession,  they 
should  not  be  neglected  in  his,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
immensely  important  task  of  forming  the  minds  of  our 
children. 

Academical  schools  have  of  late  years,  become  numerous, 
and  their  number  is  still  rapidly  increasing.  They  form  an 
intermediate  grade  between  colleges  and  common  schools. 
From  them,  great  benefit  results.  In  every  neighborhood, 
where  they  are  found,  a  number  of  youth  are  either  fitted  (or 
college,  or  so  well  educated,  as  to  enter,  with  advantage, 
upon  the  mechanical  or  commercial  professions. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  several  respectable  and 
flourishing  colleges,  in  which  young  men  are  carried  through 
the  various  branches  of  a  poUte  and  liberal  education.  The 
most  important  of  these,  at  present,  are  Cambridge,  Yale 
and  Prtficeion.  Cambridge  college  is  the  best  endowed  of 
any  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  increase  of  books  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
considered  both  as  the  cause  and  the  efiect  of  increasing 
taste  and  information.  Books  have  multiplied,  both  from 
original  production  and  importation,  far  more  rapidly,  than 
people  to  read  them.  Still,  however,  regarding  the  whole 
mass  of  population,  books  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  plenty 
in  this  country.  Although  we  have  many  men  of  learning, 
yet  eminent  erudition  is  rarely  acquired,  for  want  of  access 
to  proper  sources  of  knowledge  in  this  infant  country ;  and 
for  want  of  those  liberal  fortunes,  which,  in  Europe,  are 
sometimes  lavbhed  to  foster  genius. 
84* 
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The  encouragement  of  genioe,  by  opulent  mea^  is  a 
thffig  scarcely  known  in  our  country,  where  io  get  tohat  you 
eany  and  keep  what  you  haoe  goty  is  a  fundamental  maxim 
with  all  classes.  Nor  is  it  very  strange,  that  this  maxim  is 
so  steadily  pursued,  since  it  is  regarded  as  the  only  clue  to 
wealth,  and  since  to  this,  most  of  the  best  estates  owe  their 
existence. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  our  country  has  not,  as  yet, 
produced  many  literary  works  of  superior  merit.  We  ikre 
few  men  of  leisure,  or  of  very  eminent  learning.  But  if 
compared  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  to  numbers,  re- 
sources and  duration,  we  shall  not  be  found  deficient  In- 
deed, the  inference,  from  such  a  comparison,  will  be  found 
highly  in  our  &vor.  To  suppose  ourselves  equal  to  the  au- 
gust literaH  of  Europe,  or  nearly  cquH  to  them,  with  our 
inferior  advantages,  would  be  to  set  our  powers  of  genius 
far  above  theirs. 

The  United  States  can,  as  yet,  boast  of  no  such  prodigies 
in  literature.  But  we  have  men  whose  attainments  in  the 
various  branches  of  learning  are  decent  and  respectable ; 
and  whose  names  will  be  transmitted  with  honor  to  posterity. 
We  are  doubtless  warranted  in  the  assertion,  that  no  country 
or  nation,  in  so  short  a  time,  has  exhibited  more  numerous 
specimens  of  literary  merit. 

The  numerous  periodical  papers,  of  late  years  established 
in  this  country,  have  had  a  share  of  influence  in  {Mromoting 
knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  con- 
cerning .  the  number  of  magazines,  and  newspapers  now 
daily  published.  Several  of  them  are  of  a  moral  and  re- 
gions nature^ — are  ably  conducted,  and  have  unquestionaUy 
been  attended  with  very  beneficial  efiects. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  newspapers  are  not  always  to 
be  regarded,  as  the  purest  channels  of  political  intelligence. 
They  are  too  generally  devoted  to  party,  and  of  course  to 
privato  views.  And  since  this  Article  is  before  us,  we 
cannot  omit  the  occasion  of  observing,  that  several  of  our 
public  papers  have  been  conducted,  not  by  party  men,  but 
by  foreigners,  who,  could  it  be  presumed  that  they  under- 
stand the  nature  of  our  government  and  civil  policy,  are 
utterly  incapable  of  feeling  any  regard  for  either.  They 
are  in  quest  of  wealth  and  fame,  and  are  decidedly  of  that 
description  of  fortune-hunters,  who  feel  no  delicacy  in  the 
choice  of  expedients  to  accomplish  their  purposes.  That 
they  pursue  the  course  they  do,  is  no  matter  of  surpise. 
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Btnee  they  act  from  texi^>er,  habit  and  necessity.  But  it  ia 
matter  of  serious  regret,  that  the  people  of  our  country 
should  give  them  countenance — ^be  led  by  them,  and  look  op 
to  them  as  their  political  guides.^ 

We  repeat  tne  obserration,  that  those  foreigners,  generally 
speaking,  who  have  carried  on  several  public  papers,  and 
have  made  much  editorial  noise  in  our  country,  are,  by  no 
means,  to  be  considered  as  party  men*  They  have,  indeed, 
been  the  tools  of  party ;  but  they  are  of  any  side,  which 
suits  their  imperious  necessities.  They  are  any  thing — they 
are  every  thing — they  are  nothing. 

We  hope,  we  shall  not  be  thought  impertinent,  when  we 
ask,  Whca  would  be  the  fate  of  an  American  printer  who 
should  go  into  London,  or  Paris,  and  set  up  his  political  ma- 
nufactory upon  as  large  a  scale,  as  those  foreigners  do  among 
us  ?  He  should  tell  them  plainly  what  his  designs  were ;  for 
these  fellows  are  seldom  guilty  of  taciturnity.  He  should, 
ifi  fact,  begin  thus — ''  Gentlemen,  you  are  an  unhappy  peo- 
ple. You  have  great  advantages ;  but  do  not  know  how  to 
improve  them.  I  have  come  among  you,  to  be  your  sovior 
— to  difiuse  life  through  your  benighted  regions.  In  the 
iirst  place,  I  shall  correct  tlie  abuses  of  your  government, 
and  reduce  all  things  to  the  uniform  rule  of  justice  ;  I  slialt 
change  your  ministry,  which  ought  not  to  renmin  any  longer 
m  the  hands  of  such  men  as  now  are  in  power ;  and  I  shall 
put  up  certain  persons  who  will  do  you  ample  justice.  As  I 
have  leisure,  I  shall  look  into  all  your  departments  of  state, 
and  I  pledge  myself  I  will  never  cease,  till  I  have  regiUaitd 
your  naiion*" 

A  style  like  this,  from  a  foreigner,  would  not  pass  current 
in  any  nation,  but  our  own.  We  have  heard  it,  shall  I  say, 
with  patience  1 — with  applause — ^with  gratitude.  Many  of 
our  simple  citizens,  and  simple  indeed  they  must  be,  have 
looked  up  to  those  loquacious  parrots,  who,  to  be  sure,  recite 
their  lessons  with  wonderful  volubility,  and  have  been  ready 
to  exclaim,  Itia  the  voice  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 

They  have  affected  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  great  parties, 
into  which  our  country  has  been  unhappily  divided.  They 
have  dealt  abundantly  with  great  men  and  great  things — 
have,  in  short,  affected  to  be  the  scourgers  and  purifiers  of 
the  times.     The  fact  is,  their  presses  have  been  the  com- 

-^  It  is  hoped  th&t  our  country  has  greatlj  improred  in  this  respect  since 
these  remarks  were  written.— JS«2. 
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tnoB  sewers  of  the  timesi  from  whkk  Inve  issued 

of  filth  and  falsehood,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  and  <koini 

oyeiy  thing  but  immortal  truth  and  virtue* 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY. 

« 

The  existence  of  an  institution  of  learning,  founded  oa 
such  principles,  and  embracing  such  objects  of  instmctioo, 
as  would  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  national  academy,  could 
it  fairly  be  accomplished,  must  be  of  great  utility  and  im- 
portance. The  progress  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  con- 
sidering the  age  and  resources  of  the  country,  is  certainly 
respectable  and  highly  flattering  to  tiie  enteqirise  and 
genius  of  our  people.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  want- 
ing an  important  wheel  in  the  system ;  which,  without  im- 
pairing the  value  of  any  one  now  in  motion,  might  act  as  a 
primary  moving  power,  and  communicate  eneigy  and  sta- 
bility to  the  whole  extensive  machine. 

It  may  be  thought  a  degree  of  arrogance  oid  presump- 
tion to  carry  our  suggestion,  on  a  subject  of  such  delicacy 
and  importance,  any  further.  But  waiving  an  extreme  sen- 
sibility to  diffidence  and  reserve,  we  shsU  further  suggest, 
that  tne  institutions  contemplated,  should  embrace  the  gene- 
ral circle  of  science  supposed  to  be  included  in  a  lib^^al 
education.  That,  in  a  special  manner,  the  learned  Ian* 
guages  and  mathematics  should  be  taught  much  farther 
than  they  commonly  are,  in  this  country.  For,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  our  college  graduates  are,  as  a  body,  very 
deficient  in  those  essential  branches  of  learning;  thou^ 
some  of  our  colleges,  at  the  present  time,  are  making  noble 
exertions  to  remedy  these  defects. 

The  English  language  is  professed^  taught  in  aU  our 
schools  of  learning.  It  is,  however,  not  cultivated  in  a 
manner  best  calculated  to  give  it  that  perfection,  which  is 
desirable,  and  probably  attainable.  Though  professedly 
taught,  it  seems  to  be  for  the  most  part  overlooked  and 
lost  in  the  rapid  succession  of  numerous  objects,  considered 
as  more  directly  classical ;  and  scholars  retire  from  sudi 
without  being  perfected,  or  even  well  grounded,  in  ortho- 
graphy, etymology,  syntax  or  prosody.  It  thence  happens, 
that  the  language  of  the  nurse  ever  predominates  over  that 
of  the  master,  provincial  dialects  prevail,  and  the  reflec- 
tion sometimes  cast  upon  our  colleges,   proves   but  too 
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trae,  that  a  coUegian^  as  such,  is  seldom  a  good  fingltsh 
scholar.* 

History  and  government  embrace  some  of  the  most  imi- 
portant  branches  of  knowledge,  which  ever  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  man.  Objects  of  such  magnitude  and  splendor, 
should  engage  and  fijt  the  attention  of  young  men  more 
strongly,  and  for  a  much  longer  time,  than  is  usual  in  our 
seminaries  of  learning.  Instead  of  forming  a  single  science, 
their  necessary  elements  combine  a  cluster  of  the  most 
elevated  sciences,  and  among  classical  pursuits,  they  are 
certmnly  some  of  the  most  interesting. 

Oratory  is  taught  in  our  colleges  with  little  success. 
Boys,  who  havevbeen  well  taught  in  grammar  schoob,  are 
frequently  observed  to  return  from  college  worse  speakers, 
than  they  entered.  This  is  not  owing  to  inattention  or 
want  of  skill  in  their  tutors  at  college,  but  wholly  to  want  of 
time.  Sciences  of  such  importance  crowd  on  so  fast,  that, 
in  fact,  more  time  must  be  taken,  or  some  things  must  be 
neglected. 

The  learned  professions  have  certainly  been  pursued  in 
this  countty  with  success.  But  the  advantages,  arising  from 
an  institution  liberally  endowed  in  these  respects,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

Several  things  must  be  perceived  to  be  requisite  to  the 
establishment  oif  such  an  academy. 

It  must  be  made  an  object  of  legislative  provision.  Reli- 
ance could  not  be  had  on  the  resources  of  individuals.  It 
is  presumed,  that  it  might  be  made  a  public  expense  without 
increasing  burdens,  involving  embarrassments,  or  exciting 
murmurs.  It  must  be  situated  centrally,  rather  as  to  intelli- 
gence than  territory.  Its  discipline  must  be  strict.  Nor 
will  it  probably  ever  succeed,  without  its  governing  authori- 
ties can,  in  some  way,  be  clothed  with  civil  power.  The 
instructors  employed  must  be  men  of  very  great  learning 
and  abilities.  The  qualifications  for  admittance  must  be 
high  and  distinguishing,  and  regulated  both  by  age  and  at- 
tainments. The  term  of  continuance  should  be  much 
longer  than  is  usual  at  public  schools ;  nor  should  a  scholar 
be  capable  of  receiving  degrees,  but  by  merit  and  a  certam 
age.  The  libraries,  apparatus,  and  salaries,  and,  of  course, 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  must  be  great. 


*  la  it  not  desirable,  that  the  English  language  should  be  more  studied 
at  college,  even  thougn  other  languages  should  be  studied  less?-^£d. 
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Could  such  an  institution  be  establi^ied  in  the  Uiiited 
Statfuiy  various  important  benefits  would  be  derived  from  iL 
It  would  strongly  tend  to  aboMsh  provincial  dialects,  of 
course,  to  improve  and  perfect  our  own  language,  which  al 
present,  b  in  danger,  from  so  wide  a  territory,  such  a  com* 
pounded  mass  or  society,  and  so  feeble  and  disconnected 
a  plan  of  education.  Nor  woald  its  influence  be  leas,  ui 
forming  many  eminent  literary  characters ;  of  which  as  pe- 
sent  we  cannot  boast  The  sciences  of  history  and  govern* 
ment  ably  instructed  and  deeply  studied,  would  not  fail  of 
their  salutary  effect. 

This  institution  would  rouse  all  the  colleges  in  the  seve- 
ral states  to  emulation,  or  rather  would  rouse  the  several 
states  to  patronize  the  colleges,  and  prove,  in  that  way,  a 
source  of  general  improvement;  and  by  that  means,  we 
should  soon  rise  to  a  level  with  the  oattons  of  Europe  in 
point  of  literature.  In  one  word,  it  would  promote  the 
great  interest  of  Kterature  and  government,  and  from  the 
operation  of  various  causes,  strengthen  the  harmony  and 
union  of  the  states. 

Several  apparent  singularities  in  the  preceding  plan  have 
arisen  from  a  strong  conviction,  that  boys  are  generally 
allowed  to  finish  their  education  too  youpg.  By  these  means, 
many  of  our  finest  geniuses  are  lost  to  society.  They  are 
sent  very  young  to  schoel,  where,  perhaps,  they  discover 
marks  of  genius,  which  excite  great  hopes  of  future  excel- 
lence. Parental  fondness  and  the  vain  ambition  of  the 
teacher  press  them  rapidly,  and  of  course,  superficially, 
through  their  studies.  They  are  hastened  away  to  college, 
enter,  and  perhaps  graduate  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age.  By  the  time  they  are  eighteen,  they  need  to  enter 
freshmen,  and  go  through  the  same  course  again,  to  make 
them  decent  scholars. 

It  is  clearly  perceived,  that  various  deviations  from  this 
plan  might  be  necessary,  in  case  of  actual  experiment.  But 
not  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  main  question  relative 
to  this  subject,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  diere  seem  to  be 
two  defects  in  the  plan  of  education  pursued  bv  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  is  the  want  ta  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  of  eminent  erudition  and  literature.  The 
preceding  plan,  or  something  similar,  would  tend  to  remedy 
this  defect.  *  The  second  is,  the  dangerous  power  the  great 
body  of  the  people  have  in  their  nands,  to  neglect  the 
education  of  ^eir  children.     Some  of  the  wisest  nations  ol 
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antiqui^  considered,  that  parents  were  not  the  proper  per* 
SODS  to  be  trusted  with  the  education  of  their  children,  on  ac- 
count of  their  natural  affection  and  partiaUtj  for  them.  This 
matter  therefore,  was  under  the  direction  of  their  council  of 
state,  and  was  thought  one  of  its  most  weighty  concerns,  as 
most  certainly  it  was* 

The  happy  effect  of  establishing  schools  by  law  in  every 
district  c^  people  of  size  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  experience,  in  various  parts  of  this 
country.  Their,  townships  are  laid  off  into  districts,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  or  forty  families  each.  In  each  of  these  a 
board  of  trustees,  or  more  properly,  a  school  committee,  is 
appointed.  It  is  the  business  of  this  committee  to  provide  a 
teacher,  who  must  be  examined,  approved  and  licensed ; 
and  also  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  school.  A  sum  of 
money  is  levied  upon  the  town,  sufficient  to  pay  the  masters 
of  the  several  schools,  and  is  assessed  upon  every  man,  as 
other  taxes  are,  according  to  his  ratable  estate.  This  mo- 
ney is  apportioned  and  paid  out  of  the  several  districts,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children  they  contain  over  four  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  system  has  the  follow- 
ing excellencies : 

1 .  It  compels  every  man  to  do  his  duty ;  and  next  to  the 
duties  a  man  owes  to  his  Maker,  probably  none  are  more 
important,  than  those  he  owes  to  his  children. 

2.  If  a  man  is  compelled  to  pay  his  school  tax,  whether 
he  sends  his  children  to  school  or  not,  he  will  be  hkely  to 
send  them.  Whereas  if  his  pajdng  be  optional,  he  will  oflen 
be  under  a  strong  temptation  not  to  pay,  and  of  course  neg- 
lect the  education  of  his  children. 

3.  The  poor  who  may  have  numerous  families,  will  have 
little  to  pay,  and  yet  may  school  all  their  children. 

4.  Many  rich  men,  who  have  few  or  no  children,  will 
pay  liberally  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor ; 
than  which,  they  cannot  make  a  more  acceptable  offering 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  or  do  mankind  a  greater  favor. 

These    suggestions  are  made  in  the  firm  persuasion, 
that  the  establi^ment  of  schools  by  law  over  this  widely  ex- 
tended country,  will  greatly  conduce  to  promote  the  happi 
ness,  and  perpetuate  the  Uberties  of  the  people. 
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It  is  extremely  evident,  that  liber^  of  ccnsdence  ia 
among  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  Nothing  can  be  nK>re 
reasonable,  than  that  a  man  should  enjoy  his  own  opinions 
concerning  his  Maker^  and  a  future  state«  But  the  unskil- 
fulnesR  of  most  nations  has  led  them  so  to  blend  religion 
with  Hiate  policy,  as  to  render  religious  disputes  a  matter  dk 
temporal  interest.  Hence  have  originated  innumerable  per- 
secutions and  wars ;  and  the  repose  of  nations  has  oflen 
been  interrupted  by  religious  quarrels. 

The  Christian  church  had  scarcely  time  to  take  breath, 
from  the  incessant  persecutions  of  the  Roman  en^>eror8, 
before  she  began  to  persecute  her  own  refractory  clukirea. 
In  the  fury  of  her  misguided  zeal,  she  grew  intolerant, 
haughty  and  cruel ;  and,  for  several  centuries  seemed  to 
dispute  the  character  of  cruelty,  with  the  worst  of  the 
heathen  emperors.  The  reader  of  history  is  compelled  to 
deplore  the  persecuting  spirit,  which  seemed  destined  to 
reign  and  triumph  in  the  midst  of  all  the  improvements  of 
modern  £urope — in  the  midst,  we  might  almost  say,  of  learn- 
ing, philosophy  and  benevolence.  For,  however  expanded 
the  human  mind  became,  however  exalted  by  science  and 
virtue,  'many  of  the  wisest  of  men  could  not  but  think  it 
right,  that  all  should  be  compelled  to  think  with  them,  and 
subscribe  to  their  articles  of  faith. 

Some  honorable  efforts  had  been  made  in  £urope  toward 
emancipating  the  minds  of  men  from  this  tyrannical  chain ; 
but  that  noble  work  was  efiected  in  this  country.  Here 
the  Ruler  of  providence  planted  a  nation,  which,  he  designed 
should  give  to  the  universe,  one  illustrious  specimen  of  reli- 
gious freedom.  This  grand  exhibition  was  to  be  made 
under  every  advantage.  The  experiment  was  not  left  to 
be  effected  by  some  petty  tribe,  some  obscure  horde,  some 
emote  clan  in  a  narrow  comer,  but  by  a  nation  possessing 
one  of  the  fairest,  most  opulent  and  extensive  political  divi- 
sions of  the  earth;  a  nation,  grown  numerous  by  natural 
population,  rich  by  unparalleled  industry,  and  powerful  by 
its  own  inherent  firmness,  bravery  and  virtue. 

In  the  United  States,  the  constitutions  both  of  the  general 
and  state  governments,  breathe  the  purest  spirit  of  religious 
liberty.  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  this,  than  that 
«uch  a  spirit  prevails  and  reigns  through  every  part  of  the 
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Tnited  States.  There  exists  no  suhardmiUion  of  sects  or 
parties,  Eveiy  man  may  worship  God,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience.  No  one  disturbs  hun ;  no  one 
rebukes  him.  The  stem  features  of  bigotry,  if  they  exist, 
are  kept  covered  under  a  double  veil.  The  threiUening  voice 
of  spiritual  despotism  is  never  heard. 

In  the  couGtiy,  there  are  various  religious  denominiUions, 
such  as  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  ^(tiakers, 
Methodists,  &c.  If  perfect  harmony  does  not,  in  every  in- 
stance, prevail  among  them,  it  is  more  from  accidental 
causes,  than  from  any  rancor,  occasioned  by  their  distin- 
guishing tenets.  While  we  cannot  but  observe  the  harmony 
of  the  different  religious  sects,  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  we 
lament,  that  such  differences  should  exist ;  and  especially, 
that  the  breach  should  be  unnecessarily  widened,  as  it  seems, 
in  some  cases,  to  be,  where  Christians  put  up  more  bars, 
than  their  tenets  seem  to  require  or  justify. 

The  enlightening  and  conversion  of  the  heathen,  have 
of  late  years,  considerably  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  world.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  Europe,  to 
send  missionaries  into  various  parts,  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  also  been  roused 
in  their  attention  to  the  same  salutary  object.  Various 
denominations  of  Christians  have  severally  combined  their 
influence  and  exertions.  It  is  ardently  to  be  wished,  that 
this  business  may  so  prosper,  as  to  form  the  leading  trait 
lu  the  religious  character  of  these  times  ;  and,  especially, 
that  it  may  form  an  alMmportant  era  in  the  history  of  sa- 
vage nations,  by  enrolling  tbem  with  civilized  and  Christian 
people.  » 

Our  debt  to  savage  nations,  bo&  of  reparation  and  bene- 
volence, is  immense.  If  the  Christian  be  the  true  and  only 
saving  religion,  of  what  importance  it  is,  that  they  should 
kno^v  it !  Their  instruction  and  improvement  form  an  ob- 
ject, not  unworthy  even  of  the  paUx>nage  of  government. 
The  voice  of  humanity  loudly  bewails  their  deplorable  con- 
dition. We  may  safely  affirm,  that  legislative  interference 
is  of\en  employed  in  matters  of  less  magnitude ;  but  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  government  of  this  country  wiU,  at 
least,  smile  on  the  benevolent  designs  and  endeavors  of  indi- 
viduals, and  will  smooth  the  way  for  their  accomplishment.* 

*  The  patron&ge  extended  by  our  government,  to  the  Cherokee 
:x.i\  Choctaw  missions,  cannot  but  excittf  the  gratitude  of  every 
lenevoleiit  heart. — Ed. 

3d 
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If  the  prejudices  of  heathens  against  Christiamty  are 
strong,  they  are  fortified  in  them  by  facts  of  a  most  stubborn 
and  glaring  nature.  They  judge  of  this  religion,  to  diem 
unknown,  by  what  they  consider  the  best  means  of  judging, 
the  conduct  of  nations  professing  it  A  history  of  Che 
aggressions  of  Christian  nations  upon  the  heathen,  would 
form  a  volume  of  the  most  glaring  crimes.  On  this  score, 
what  a  catalogue  of  enormities  wmild  be  found  in  the  couii> 
tries  and  islands  of  India,  in  Afirica,  in  the  West-Indies,  is 
South  America  and  in  various  parts  of  North  America. 
What  oppression,  injustice  and  monstrous  outrage,  the 
defenceless  people  of  those  unenlightened  climes,  have  suf- 
fered, from  nations  professing  the  just,  holy,  humane  and 
pacific  principles  of  Christianibr  I 

For  thgse  nations,  thus  sufiering,  thus  bleeding  with  re- 
cent wounds,  it  is  natural  to  view  in  one  light  the  professor, 
and  the  religion  professed. 

To  this,  as  a  principal  cause,  it  is  doubtless  owing,  that 
9o  great  a  part  of  the  world  still  remains  heathen.  Those 
uations,  who  have  been  fiivored  most  with  the  light  of 
science  and  truth,  have  improved  their  superior  advantages 
to  the  injury  and  ruin  of  their  fellow-creatures  less  inform- 
ed.  While  Christians,  as  a  body,  conducted  agreeably  to 
then*  principles,  while  they  behaved  like  subjects  of  the 
Prince  of  peace,  success  attended  their  doctrines,  their 
institutions  spread  with  rapidity,  and  their  missionary  labors 
were  not  in  vain.  But  those  happy  days  have  been  long 
past.  Christian  nations,  once  having  become  powerful, 
thought  no  more  of  converting  the  heathen,  but  by  the  point 
of  the  sword ;  and  they  have  carried  on  this  mode  of  con- 
version upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  Mrith  a  high  hand. 
Millions  have  fallmi  a  sacrifice,  and  the  remnant  have  only 
survived  to  hate,  abhor,  and  curse  the  Christian  name,  from 
father  to  son,  forever. 

It  is  time  to  think  of  reparation.  But,  aJas !  what  amendti 
can  be  made  for  past  ages,  and  for  innumerable  millions  ? 
f  forbear  to  mention  the  awful  reparation,  which  even  now 
may  be  preparing  for  their  ruin.  Almighty  Providence 
has  their  destrojrers  in  his  hand ;  but  their  blood,  even  the 
atrocious  guilt  of  their  destruction,  has  descended  and  rests 
on  the  heads  of  Christian  powers  now  on  the  stage  of 
action.  They,  too,  are  in  the  hand  of  the  same  just  Provi- 
dence, which  has  determined  their  falL  The  present 
severe  conmiotions   can  oidy  be  regarded  as  the  move- 
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mento  of  that  high  and  dreadflil  wheel,  which  will  pass  over 
and  crush  them,  and  cause  them  to  become  like  chaff  of  the 
summer  hreshing-floor. 

May  we  hope  Uiat  our  iafant  country  is  reserved  to  a  hap- 
pier destiny?  Such  a  hope  can  only  be  grounded  on 
the  idea  of  our  cleaving  wholly  to  the  christian  character. 
If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  ohly  enjoy  the  smiles  of  Heaven, 
and  the  solid  and  lasting  bene^ts  of  divine  protection,  but  we 
shall  look  upon  the  poor  savages,  on  our  borders,  as  our  un- 
happy brethren,  and  shall  not  only  treat  them  with  clemency, 
but  make  every  possible  exertion  for  their  instruction  and 
salvation. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  perfect  religious  freedom 
prevalent  in  thb  country,  is  in  some  instances,  abused  to 
the  purpose  of  licentiousness.  It  probably  tends  to  pro* 
mote  and  cherish  a  great  diversity  of  opinions.  Perhaps  it 
is  often  attended  with  gross  neglects  of  religious  institutions, 
such  as  the  sabbath,  and  attendance  on  public  worship.  It 
has  been  accused  of  favoring  infidelity,  and  leading  to  the 
utter  neglect  and  contempt  of  all  religion.  Experience, 
however,  refutes  the  accusation.  It  is  confidently  pre- 
sumed, that  religion  is  regarded  with  as  much  sincerity  in 
this  country,  as  in  any,  where  there  is  less  religious  freedom. 

But  should  it  even  be  granted,  that  Ubertinism,  in  some 
instances,  seems  to  be  rather  encouraged  by  such  unbridled 
freedom,  as  well  might  one  urge  aa  an  objection  to  free 
government,  that  it  tends  to  licentiousness  in  the  people. 
The  important  and  incalculable  benefit  resulting 'from  our 
religious  system,  is  the  general  difiusion  of  light  and  know- 
ledge. When  a  man  is lefl  to  choose  his  own  religion,  the 
moment  he  is  convinced,  that  important  consequences  are 
likely  to  resuH  fit>m  his  choice,  he  begins  to  listen,  to  in- 
quire, to  examine,  to  discuss.  He  finds  others  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuit.  They  prompt,  encourage,  and  aid  <me 
another.  It  thence  happens,  that  no  other  country  on  earth 
equals  this  for  religious  inquiries.  Nor  is  there  any  coun- 
try, where  the  people,  as  a  body,  are  so  well  informed  in  re- 
ligious matters. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  with- 
out a  parallel.  *We  find  nothing  like  it  in  modem  tiroes* 
Anciently  the  Greeks  had  something,  wh'ch  resembled  it  $ 
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but  that  reeemUaoce  was  indeed  remote  and  feeble.     Their 
Amphictyonic  council  was  little  difierent  from  an  assembJj 
of  embassadors,  saving  that  they  met  regularly  both  aa  u 
time  and  place;  and,  when  convened,  their  proceedingi 
were  more  like  some  kind  of  supreme  court,  than  a  rq>r& 
sentative  legislative  body. 

Our  government  is  no  less  singular  as  to  its  nature,  than 
as  to  its  origin.  It  is,  perhaps,  £e  only  government  wfaich» 
in  all  its  parts,  was  the  result  pf  plan,  foresight,  or  design. 
Most  governments  have  been  jumbled  into  existence,  from 
■lere  accident,  by  a  concurrence  of  unforeseen  events. 
Great  things  have  grown  from  small  beginnings.  Men  have 
been  fatigued  into  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  prompt 
and  daring  ambition  ;  and  have  acquiesced  in  a  system  of 
arbitrary  power.  But  in  our  case,  a  number  of  men,  com- 
petent to  so  great  a  work,  sat  down  and  planned  our  govern- 
ment Before  them  lay  the  lesislation  of  past  affes.  They 
saw  the  rocks  and  shods,  on  which  many  had  dashed.  They 
did  what  they  could  for  our  benefit.  The  plan  they  formed 
was  dictated  by  their  knowledge  of  our  circumstances ;  and 
it  is  probably  the  ablest  and  best  plan  of  government,  ever 
formed  by  man. 

In  all  human  concerns,  theory  and  practice  are  oflen  found 
to  differ.  We  shall  not  so  for  infringe  upon  the  sphere  of 
the  politician,  as  to  meddle  with  the  practical  part,  diat  is, 
the  administration  of  our  government ;  nor  shall  we  take  any 
other  notice  of  the  theory,  than  as  a  mere  matter  of  specu- 
lation. No  human  government  can  be  perfect.  Of  course, 
the  best  ever  devised  by  mortal  man,  must  be  subject  to 
chants,  inconveniences,  weaknesses  and,  ultimately,  to 
dissolution.*  Man  himself  must  fail ;  and  can  it  be  thought 
strange,  that  all  his  works  should,  in  that  respect,  resemble 
him  1 

Some  writers  insist,  that  a  government,  in  order  to  have 
virtue,  strength  and  duration,  must  combine  the  three 
principles  of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  monarchy  is  the  strongest  form  of 
government;  that  aristocracy  has  the  most  ii^om;  and 
democracy,  the  most  virtue.  Could  a  government  be 
formed,  which  would  unite  the  strength  of  monarchy  with- 
out its  tyranny ;  the  wisdom  of  aristocracy  without  its  am- 


♦  Tlicre  seems  to  be  no  necewily  that  our  excellent  ifOTemntent  should 
bo  dr^iroyed,  till  the  world  itaelf  ia  destroyed.— £i{. 
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bitkm ;  and  the  virtue  of  democracy  l^ithout  its  weakneat 
find  folly,  that  form  would  be  (he  best 

Our  government  is  wholly  without  the  monarchical 
branch*  It  only  combines  aristocracy  with  republicanism. 
The  probability  is,  that,  though  republican  in  theory,  it 
wiU,  in  the  course  of  events  become,  in  a  great  measure, 
aristocratic.  Our  executive  power  is  weak,  and  the  aris- 
tocratic tendency  of  the  whole  machine,  too  obvious  to 
escc^m  the  notice  of  any  one  who  looks  attentively  at  it. 
Power  and  influeiice  can  never  be  long  separated  from 
wealth.  Many  governments  in  theory,  have  professed  to 
confer  honor  and  office  according  to  merit.  No  theory  has 
been  more  specious  than  ours.  But,  in  this  country,  the 
honors  and  offices  will  be  controlled  by  a  chain  of  influence, 
whose  last  link  will  be  made  fast  by  a  golden  staple.  True, 
it  may  be  said,  that  our  government  is  elective,  and  almost 
every  man  is  eligible  to  office.  But  what  is  our  chief 
magistrate?  He  is  elevated  at  the  head  of  several  millions 
of  people.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  aristocracy 
in  society,  he  must  be  from  that  class.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  the  most  elevated  dignity — a  man  of  a  mind  far  superior 
to  other  men,  and  whose  life,  character,  circumstances  and 
fortunes  have  combined  to  raise  him  far  above  the  common 
level.  Hence,  though  the  office  is  elective,  yet  it  is  as 
completely  beyond  &e  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  as  though  it  were  hereditary. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  that  there  are  seven  men  in  the  United 
States,  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  President 
Their  depth  can  only  be  fathomed  and  their  qualifications 
traced,  by  men  of  nearly  equal  capacity.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  never  saw,  and  never  will  see,  those  seven. 
They  must  be  made  known  to  the  community,  by  men  of 
an  intermediate  grade  of  intelligence,  who  are  still  far 
above  the  common  level.  Perhaps  one  hundred  men  must 
be  the  sources  of  intelligence  to  ^e  millions  who  compose 
the  nation.  Nor  yet  can  this  hundred  act  upon  the  com- 
munity, but  by  another  intermediate  grade,  consisting,  we 
will  say,  of  a-  thousand.  Thus  it  appears,  that  our  right  of 
suffrage,  in  the  election  of  our  cluef  magistrate,  is  an 
immensely  complicated  system  of  influence,  interest,  favor, 
confidence  and  proxy.  A  chain  of  influence,  composed  of 
len  thousand  links,  and  divided  into  ten  thousand  branches, 
descends  with  tortuous  course  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.     Nobody  can  tell  where,  or  how,  it  begins.     If  it 

35* 
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is  corrupt  in  its  source,  it  seldom  grows  purer  in  its  propa* 
gation;  or,  if  it  arise  from  a  pure  ibuntaia,  it  is  often 
checked  and  defeated  in  its  progress.  One  man  tells  me 
to  vote  for  A7-another  tells  me  to  vote  for  B.  I  know 
nothing  of  A  or  B,  but  from  the  distant  and  discordanc 
murmurs  of  a  common  fame.  I  decide  the  important  ques- 
tion, therefore,  not  by  comparing  the  qualifications  of  A 
and  B,  but  by  balancing  the  integrity  and  good  sense  of  two 
persons  much  nearer  me,  by  whom  A  and  B  are  recom- 
mended. 

And  who  are  the  senators  of  the  United  States  t  They 
are  two  in  number  from  each  state.  They  should  be,  as 
all  acknowledge,  men  of  great  abilities,  great  integrity, 
and  supereminent  virtue.  They  can  be  found  only  in  the 
highest  and  most  dignified  walks  of  life.  They  must  be 
men,  the  general  current  of  whose  lives  has  evinced  their 
greatness  and  integrity — of  course,  men  rarely  to  be  found. 
They  must  be  selected  from  the  happy  few,  who,  by  a 
peculiar  destiny,  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  most 
arduous  and  important  concerns  of  a  nation.  The  right  of 
sufirage,  therefore,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  avails 
no  more  than  this,  viz.  to  say  which  one  of  the  few  shall 
be  the  mem ;  nor  can  they  say  that,  till  they  are  told  which 
one  shall  be  the  fnon,  by  somebody  who  knows  him  better 
than  they  do. 

The  same  observations  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
choice  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
We  will  suppose,  that  each  member  of  that  house  has  forty 
thousand  constituents.  Not  one  fourth  of  them  have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  him,  nor  any  knowledge  of  him,  but 
by  information  from,  perhaps,  some  man,  who  knows  some 
man,  who  knows  some  man,  &c.  who  knows  him  better  than 
they  do.*  It  amounts  to  this,  that,  from  among  the  few 
qualified  for  that  important  ofiice,  one  must  be  selected ;  and 
it  should  be  the  one,  who  is  the  best  among  forty  thousand. 
As  a  general  principle,  it  will  happen,  that  this  office  will 
be  obtained  by  the  most  opulent,  influential,  or  intriguing 
men  in  society — inen  elevated  far  above  the  common  level ; 
and  sometimes  men  who  are  strangers  to  the  views,  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Therefore, 
although  we  have  no  titles  of  nobility  in  our  country,  yet 
all  the  branches  of  government  being  organized  and  made 
up  of  men  of  a  class  superior  in  point  of  intellect,  interest, 
nfluence,  and,  wo  might  add,  of  intrigue,  it  can  scarcely 
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oe  doubted,  that  it  will,  one  day  or  other,  tend  to  aris- 
tocracy. 

A  govomment,  composed  of  branches  from  differert 
classes  of  men,  which  branches,  in  the  proper  exercise  of 
their  power,  will  be  actuated  by  an  opposition  of  interest 
and  prerogative,  will  check  and  balance  itself,  and  by  action 
and  re-action,  will  preserve  an  equilibrium ;  but  when  all 
parts  of  government  are  from  men  of  one  class — have  but 
one  interest,  and  lean  the  same  way,  the  consequence  is  ob- 
vious. In  a  word,  in  the  formation  of  govenunents,  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  man  as  a  selfish  being ;  -and,  in  the 
different  branches,  that  selfishness  should  be  so  situated  as 
to  impel  them>  in  difierent  directions.  When  a  man's  in- 
terest leads  him  to  do  right,  we  have  the  surest  pledge  of  his 
conduct 

In  our  country,  the  vast  objects  to  be  disposed  of  by 
periodical  and  frequent  elections,  will  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  contention  and  difiiculty.  The  amplest  field  for  chi- 
canery and  intrigue,  Avill  be  opened,  that  ever  existed. 
Merit  is  generally  modest,  and  rather  seeks  concealment ; 
while  ambition  assumes  a  thousand  forms  of  disguise,  stoops 
to  the  meanest  arts,  and  is  always  noisy  for  the  public 
good. 

The  co-existent  powers  of  the  general  and  state  govern- 
ments, especially  in  the  legislative  and  judiciary  depart- 
ments, render  the  whole  machine  as  complicated,  as  it  is 
great.  It  will  require  time,  and,  it  is  feared,  more  wisdom 
and  virtue  than  are  common  to  mankind,  to  define  tiieir 
respective  limits,  to  adjust  duly  their  interfering  claims,  to 
extend  or  restrain  their  jurisdictions,  as  may  be  necessary  on 
future  emergencies. 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils,  to  which  the  constitution 
of  our  government  is  liable,  (imd  the  same  may  b(  sasd  of 
all  written  constitutions,)  is  tl  e  power,  caprice,  ambiguity 
and  fallacy  of  construction.  The  instrument  is  very  con- 
cise, though  perhaps  nothing  of  a  similar  nature  was  ever 
more  explicit  and  intelligible.  The  political  tactician, 
however,  can  easily  demonstrate,  that  no  system  of  law  or 
form  of  government  can  be  couched  in  such  language,  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  sophistry.  The  clearest,  most 
forcible  and  positive  expressions,  are  li&ble  to  constructions, 
glosses,  colorings  and  perversion.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
some  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  political  disputes 
in  this  country,  have  arisen  respecting  the  intent  and  mean- 
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ing  of  the  constitutiocu  In  those  disputes,  BOt  only  the  peo* 
pie  at  large,  but  even  statesmen,  have  actuaUy  taken  diiSer* 
ent  sides,  and  maintained  the  contixiversy  in  the  roost 
strenuous  manner. 

But  without  virtue  in  the  people — indeed,  without  great 
wisdom  and  circumspection,  the  best  theory  that  ever 
existed  on  paper,  will  be  like  a  paper  wall  opposed  to  the 
cannon's  mouth.  The  wisest  regulations,  the  best  laws, 
will  be  censured  as  imconstitutiouai,  through  mere  perver- 
sion ;  the  constitution  itself  will  be  assailed,  under  pretext 
of  amendment ;  it  will  be  curtailed,  mutilated,  undermined, 
and  destroyed.  Nothing  can  prevent  evils  of  this  nature, 
but  public  virtue. 

The  vast  disparity  among  the  different  states  will  ulti- 
mately prove  a  source  of  danger  to  our  government.  So 
long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  now  is,  men  will  not 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  put  into  their  hands, 
and,  generally,  to  selfish  purposes.  While  some  of  the 
states  are  as  large  as  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  others  are 
quite  diminutive,  and,  on  the  principle  of  equal  repres^ita- 
tion,  must  have  little  influence  in  the  general  govenimenL 
An  equality  in  the  Senate  can  by  no  means  give  the  small 
states  an  equiponderance,  since  in  the  lower  house,  the  es- 
sential laws  of  the  Union  generally  originate.  On  this 
rock,  the  Grecian  republics  were  ruined.  Though  it  must 
be  confessed,  we  are  for  better  provided  for  against  the  evil, 
than  they  were,  yet  our  provision  may  prove  ineffectual. 
The  larger  states  will  be  Ukely  to  predominate,  and  govern. 
This  will  occasion  negociations,  combinations  and  intrigues, 
till,  at  length,  lAtcedemoiij  .Athens,  or  T/ie6e«,  will  rule  the 
rest. 

The  theorist  cannot  but  see  the  defect  in  our  judiciary  sys- 
tem. The  judiciaiy  department,  under  every  free  govern- 
ment,  is  the  proper  guard  of  tiie  laws.  But,  in  our  country, 
the  laws  of  the  union  are,  in  a  great  measure,  lefl  to  the 
guardianship  of  Courts,  whose  existence  depends  on  the 
state  legislatures.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  this  will 
serve  to  guarantee  the  Uberties  of  each  state.  Will  it  do 
this  ?  Or  rather  will  it  not  repose  the  security  of  the 
general  government  on  the  virtue  of  each  individual  state  ? 
— a  prop  too  feeble  for  the  weight  it  sustains.  The  causes, 
of  which  the  federal  court  holds  jurisdiction,  are  few,  and 
of  small  importance,  compared  with  the  vast  pecuniary 
concernii  of  the  state  courts  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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legislative  concerns  of  the  general  goreronient,  ua  much 
outweigh  those  of  the  several  states.  It  amounts  to  this, 
that  the  legislative  power  of  this  country  is  held  by  the  ge- 
neral government ;  the  judicial  by  the  several  states.  It 
wiU  also  serve  to  set  this  matter  in  a  stronger  Ught,  by  ob- 
serving that  it  has  been  the  manifest  policy  of  some  of  the 
larger  states,  to  lessen  the  sf^ere  aiid  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  the  federal  courts. 

No  organ  of  government  can  be  considered  as  complete, 
m  which  there  does  not  exist  a  plenitude  of  legislative,  exe- 
cutive and  judicial  powers.  The  general  government  legis- 
lates, and  looks  to  the  state  judiciaries  for  the  canying  of 
its  laws  into  efiect.  But  if,  as  many  assert,  the  state  go- 
vernments are  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  general  go^ 
vemment ;  if  diey  are  to  be  considered  as  the  anchor  of  our 
liberties,  how  plausible  will  be  their  pretext,  and  how  fro- 
quent  their  opportunities  for  opposing  the  laws  of  the  union. 
In  the  present  calm  of  public  passions,  and  reign  of  virtue, 
while,  as  yet,  many  of  those  patriots  are  alive,  who  first  as- 
serted and  accomplished  our  freedom  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
there  is,  perhaps,  little  danger  from  these  sources ;  but  the 
time  may  come,  when  things  shall  be  quite  altered.  Such  a 
tune  probably  will  come  long  before  oiu*  population  shall 
equal  the  means  of  subsistence  in  our  country. 

To  give  symmetry  and  permanence  to  our  system  of 
government,  one  would  be  induced,  from  pursuing  the  pre- 
ceding train  of  reflections,  to  think  that  our  federal  judiciary 
should  be  as  extensive  in  its  jurisdic^on  as  the  legislature. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  importance  of  the  state  judiciaries 
is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  states  in  their  distinct 
capacity.  How  far,  and  in  what  sense  are  the  individual 
states  independent  ?  How  far  are  they  consolidated  ?  What 
is  the  nature  and  strength  of  their  union  ?  How  is  that 
union  to  be  preserved  ?  and  how  long  will  it  last  ? 

THE    SPIRIT   OF   OUR   GOVERNMENT  AS  IT 
RELATES  TO  FOREIGNERS. 

No  government  was  ever  more  benevolent  or  liberal  to 
foreigners,  than  that  of  the  United  States.  It  has  held 
out  to  them,  the  greatest  encouragements  ;  nor  has  it  dis- 
appointed their  expectations.  Ilrlien  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, they  have  been  fostered  and  cherished  with  the  gr<».atest 
care,  and  sympathy  for  their  lonesome  and  exiled  condition* 
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They  have  been  taken  bjr  the  handy  not  anij  hj0atdia0B^ 
but  bj  the  government  itseUl  They  have  not  only  beea 
aided  in  business,  but  have  been  made  citizens,  and  honored 
with  die  public  confidence,  by  appointments  to  offices  uoder 
the  government. 

The  object  of  our  people  and  of  the  govemm^it  its^  io 
this  matter,  lus  doubtless  first  been  to  promote  emigraJtioDs 
fh>m  Europe.  The  first  settlers  in  this  country,  while  it 
was  yet  a  mighty  wilderness,  considered  themselves  as  in  a 
kind  of  voluntary  exile. 

They  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  want  nothing  so  much  as 
inhabitants.  £ven  after  they  had  grown  so  numerous,  as 
to  feel  no  fear  of  the  savages,  still  there  was  an  almost 
boundless  continent  before  them.  They  felt  the  want  of 
people  on  all  accounts ;  to  clear  ofiTthe  woods ;  to  cultivate 
the  lands;  to  carry  on  the  manual  arts;  to  nromote  the 
liberal  sciences ;  and,  in  short,  fcnr  all  the  grana  objects  of 
peace  and  war. 

To  them,  nothing  was  so  desirable,  as  the  anival  of  new 
settlers.  They  solicited  emigrations,  and  received  and 
caressed  strangers  from  all  nations,  with  the  utmost  wannth 
and  sincerity. 

This  disposition  becoming  habitual  and  universal,  it 
descended  firom  father  to  son,  and  lost  nothing  even  by  that 
revolution,  which  severed  us  from  Great  Britain,  and  made 
us  an  independent  nation.  When  the  present  federal  go- 
vernment was  formed,  it  could  not  but  savor  of  those  notions 
of  government,  n^ch  ^were  co-extensive  with  the  Anglo* 
Americans,  and  had  been  coeval  with  their  first  settlement 
in  this  country.  An  immense  country ;  few  people ;  a  ter- 
ritoiY,  but  the  margin  of  which  was  as  yet  settled ;  univer* 
sal  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious ;  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech ;  great  sincerity  of  mind  and  simplicity  of  manners ; 
respect  for,  and  confidence  in  strangers  coming  to  live  among 
us,  were  objects  whose  influence  predominated  in  the  minds 
of  all  classes,  not  excepting  those,  who  fcmned  our  state 
constitutions. 

To  increase  the  population  of  our  extensive  territories, 
provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  enugration. 
The  warm  benevolence  of  individuab,  prompted  mem  to 
institute  societies  for  the  aid  of  emigrants,  and  Iccal  pro* 
vision  was  made,  that,  in  a  short  time,  and  with  Cttle 
trouble,  they  might  become  our  fellow-citizens,  and  partake 
of  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  our  country.     Nor 
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did  our  zeal  to  promote  ihe  cause  of  fbreigners  stop  here. 
Several  of  them,  in  various  parts,  were  promoted  to  offices 
of  considerable  trust  and  importance,  and  were  allowed  to 
sbare  largely  in  the  honors,  powers  and  emoluraents  of 
government. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  ^ir  favor  to  formgn- 
ers,  were  prompted  by  purer  motives,  than  those  of 
selfish  nature.  Although  they  saw  their  interest  in  an 
increase  of  population,  yet  humanity  itself,  and  that  of  the 
most  generous  and  elevated  nature,  had  much  influence  in 
this  business.  They  wished  their  country  might  be  an 
asylum  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  from  all  nations.  It 
was  their  ambition  to  give  strange*^,  who  wanted  a  country 
and  a  home,  so  welcome  a  reception,  and  afford  them 
such  privileges  as  to  efface  from  their  memories  the  days 
of  their  affliction  and  distress,  or  to  cause  them  to  be 
remembered,  only  to  heighten  the  contrast  of  their  pre- 
sent 'good  fortune  and  felicity.  Many  an  unhappy  exile 
can,  with  great  propriety,  say,  /  was  a  stranger j  and  ys  took 
meiiu 

It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  the  future  historian  will 
be  compelled  to  say,  that  our  government,  in  relation  to 
foreigners,  erred  throu^  excess  of  benevolence  and  urba- 
nity. In  general,  the  incentives  to  emigration  were  both 
needless  and  unsafe.  From  the  natural  progress  of  popula- 
tion, our  increase  was  great,  almost  without  a  parallel.  Fat 
distant  from  the  desolating  wars  of  Europe,  our  fathers 
dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  under  the 
smiles  of  Providence,  had  yearly  accessions  of  strength, 
more  to  be  relied  on,  than  mercenary  armies,  or  any  de 
scription  of  foreign  emigrants. 

The  rapid  increase  of  any  nation,  by  means  of  an  influx 
of  foreigners,  is  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  that  nation ; 
especially  if  the  number  of  emigrants  bears  any  consider- 
able proportion  to  the  old  inhabitants.  Even  if  that  proper- 
tion  is  very  small,  the  tendency  of  the  thing  is  injurious,  un- 
hss  the  new  comers  are  more  civilized  and  more  virtuous, 
and  have  at  the  same  time,  the  same  ideas  and  feeling  about 
government  But  if  they  are  more  vicious,  they  will  cor- 
rupt ;  if  less  industrious,  they  will  promote  idleness ;  if  they 
havo  different  ideas  of  government,  they  will  contend ;  if 
the  same,  they  will  intrigue  and  interfere. 

The  people,  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  British 
kmgdoms,  are  essentially  difierent  from  us,  both  in  theix 
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views  and  feelings  about  government.    Thougb  tbej 
use  the  same  w^ads  thai  we  use ;  diou^  they  express  the 
same  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  yet  liberty 
considered  as  a  creature  of  the  mind,  is  with  them  a  diif- 
ferent  thing,  from  what  it  is  with  us.     It  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  account  for  the  licentious  views  of  liberty,  and  the 
romantic  ideas  of  the  freedom  of  this  country,  entertained 
by  the  lower  classes  of  Europeans.     From  their  lahikcjf 
they  have  associated  with  government  and  law,  the  idea  of 
tyranny  and  injustice,  and  with  liberty,  a  state  of  society  as 
unrestrained,  as  a  state  of  nature.     When  they  come  into 
this  country,  and  find  law  and  government  of  a  sterner  cast, 
than  they  had  figured  to  themselves,  they  soon  grow  discon- 
tented and  seek  for  a  revolution. 

The  history  of  Rome  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the 
deplorable  effbcts  of  an  influx  of  strangers  into  a  country 
Aiier  the  Romans  had  conquered  CaiSiage,  Greece,  Asia 
and  Gaul,  Italy  presently  was  filled  with  enterprising  emi- 
grants firom  all  quarters.  Tliough  they  came,  as  it  were, 
singly,  and  as  humble  suppliants,  yet  they,  in  eflect,  con- 
quered their  conquerors.  They  inundated  all  Italy.  The 
majesty  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  obscured,  overwhelmed, 
and  utterly  lost,  in  an  innumerable  swarm  of  foreigners. 
The  evil  came  on  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees ;  but 
was  at  last  irresistible  and  fatal.  These  were  the  persons 
generally  employed  in  the  civil  wars.  A  multitude  made 
up  of  such  people  is  always  fickle,  inflammatory,  out- 
rageous, vindictive,  and  burning  wi^  ambition  to  level  all 
distinctions. 

It  is  not  a  common  case,  that  the  most  valuable  mend>ers 
of  society  emigrate.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  David,  who- 
soever was  in  debt,  or  discontented,  or  in  distress,  fled  to 
the  cave  of  Adullam,  and  by  that  means,  his  army  grew 
apace ;  so  it  generally  is  in  cases  of  emigration*  Though 
many  worthy  characters  are  found  in  so  great  an  emigra- 
tion, as  has  been  to  tbb  country,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  poor,  distressed,  overwhelmed  with  calamities,  d^oQ* 
tented,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  govemmeirt 
sometimes,  but  more  conunonly,  by  their  own  vices  or 
impnidence. 

The  people  of  every  country  are  the  most  suitable  to 
govern  their  own  country.  Could  Pitt  and  Fox  be  restored 
to  life,  they  would  not  make  good  legislators  in  America. 
If,  indeed,  in  a  few  illustrious  instances,  it  would  answer,  as 
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ihore  is  no  general  rule  without  exceptions,  yet  the  pnnciple 
here  laid  dowp,  is  certainly  correct  In  whatever  country^ 
foreigners  interfere  with  government^  the  tendency  of  that 
inter^ronce  is  a  change  either  for  better  or  for  worse  ;  and 
the  tendency  of  chances,  especially  when  the  eBTect  of  blind 
causes,  is  but  too  weD  known. 

The  frame  of  our  government  is  probably  as  faultless,  as 
can  be  expected  in  this  imperfect  world.*  Its  ultimate 
success  must  then  depend  upon  its  being  wisely  administer- 
ed. Relative  to  that  article,  our  security  lies  in  our 
elections.  As,  in  our  form  of  government,  the  right  of 
suOTrage  is  among  the  most  important  of  vivil  rights,  it 
should  be  preserved  inviolate;  but  it  should  be  guarded 
with  the  severest  caution.  Foreigners,  who  arrive  in  this 
country,  seldom  come  with  an  expectation  of  becoming 
legislators  here.  Their  confidence  in  our  government 
probably  brought  them  hither,  where  they  ought  not  to  hope 
tor  more  than  complete  security  of  life,  liberty  and  property. 
More  than  such  security  would,  in  the  end,  work  injury  to 
themselves. 

To  illustrate  the  subject,  we  will  state  an  extreme  case. 
We  will  suppose  the  government  of  the  United  States 
wholly  given  into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners. 
An  arrangement  of  this  nature,  every  one  must  see,  would 
by  completely  ruining  the  country,  ruin  all  it  contains, 
foreigners  as  well  as  citizens.  From  this,  to  descend  to 
a  case  of  a  much  lower  nature,  we  will  only  suppose,  that 
every  foreigner,  on  his  arrival,  or  soon  aAer,  should  be 
vested  with  some  office  of  government.  From  such  a  pro« 
vision,  two  great  evils  would  arise ;  first,  strangers  would 
flock  to  our  shores  in  swarms  and  clouds,  like  the  locusts  of 
E^pt ;  nor  would  they  all  be  of  the  most  meritorious  class ; 
and  secondly,  the  offices  filled  by  these  people,  would  general- 
ly  be  wretchedly  discharged.  They  would  have  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  disposition  to  discharge  their  duty  according 
to  our  notions  of  duty.  Nor  would  it  remedy  the  difficulty, 
should  U  be  granted,  that  their  notions  were  more  correct 
than  ours. 

From  both  of  the  preceding  cases,  which  are  more  or 
(ess  extreme,  we  will  now  descend  to  the  thing,  as  it  is. 
Every  foreigner,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  our  country,  by  a 


*  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  rest  improrenientfl  are  jet  to  be  made  in  the 
ieience  of  gOTemment.— £ii. 
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eovrae  neiflier  circuitous,  expensive,  nor  long,  becoaies  m 
citizen  in  the  fullest  sense.     He  is  one  of  the  wf^eretgu 
people  of  this  country — ^is  an  elector,  and  eligible  to  manj 
offices.     He  immediately  becomes  a  politician — ^is  prolbnod 
in  die  science  of  government — is  able  to  set  all  thii^s 
right     From  his  cradle,  his  ideas  of  law  and  goyemmeat 
have  been  closely  associated  with  the  most  direful  imagies 
of  fear,  terror  and  resentment;  and  he  views  liberty  ma 
some  wild,    enchanting  mountain-nymph,  roving  through 
fields  spread  wide  and  adorned  with  fiowers.     With  these 
views  of  law  and  liberty,  he  sets  himself  indefatigablj  at 
work,  to  mend  the  course  of  things.     He  declaims  against 
oppression,  flames  with  zeal  for  I*  Wr^,  and  seldom  &tls  to 
be  at  the  head  or  tail  of  innovation  and  reform,  perhaps  of 
insurrection. 

It  is  wordiy  of  remark,  that  emigrants  from  Europe  are 
from  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  than  is  generaUj 
found  in  this  country  ;  or,  at  least,  an  older  state,  it  th^ce 
happens  that  many  of  them,  even  of  the  lowest  giade,  have 
a  certain  knowledge  of  mankind,  the  necessary  re^ilt  of 
mingling  with  an  immense  mass  of  population.  This  know- 
ledge, indeed,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  vanity  and  vice ;  but  it 
nelps  them  to  creat  volubility  of  tongue,  smartness  of  reply, 
and  a  seeming  Knowledge  of^^things,  which,  handed  out  on  all 
occasions,  readily  sets  many  people  to  staring  at  them  as 
sometlnng  extraordinary.  For  this  very  reason,  many  of 
them  vulgarly  pass  for  people  of  great  information,  espedall/ 
in  the  circulatiog  politics  of  the  day.  Of  course  they  are 
pushed  forward  into  offices  of  considerable  responsibility. 

The  republic  of  Athens  guarded  the  ayenues  to  citizen- 
ship with  great  strictness.  With  them,  foreigners  could 
only  become  citizens  in  their  great  grand  children.  Their 
policy,  in  this  respect,  seemed  not  only  safe,  but  necessary. 
Their  state  was  so  small,  that  could  foreigners  have  gained 
admittance,  they  would  soon  have  outnumbered  them.  It  is 
as  dangerous  to  be  outwitted,  as  outnumbered ;  and  it  would 
be  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  admit  no  foreigner 
ever  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  No  person  should  beredler 
become  a  citizen,  but  by  being  bom  within  the  United 
States. 

Far  be  it,  that  this  rule  should  extend  to  the  disfranchising 
of  such,  OS  have  by  any  means  already  obtained  citizenship. 
Many  of  tn*tui  came  among  us,  when  their  arrival  was  for- 
tuna^''::  for  us,  and  it  should  certainly  prove  so  to  them. 
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Their  presence  gave  cowUmanctj  and  their  assistance 
ttrtngtk*  But  those  days  are  past ;  and  a  similar  occasiou 
will  never  return. 

Let  foreigners  find  in  this  countiy  an  asylum  of  rest,  an 
escape  f);pm  oppression.  Here  let  them  buy,  and  build, 
and  plant ;  let  them  spread  and  flourish,  pursuing  interest 
and  happiness  in  every  mode  of  life,  wliich  enterprise  can 
suggest,  or  reason  justify ;  but  let  them  be  exonerated 
from  the  toils  of  government.  We  do  not  need  their  hands 
lo  steady  the  ark.  If  we  make  good  laws,  they  will  share 
^e  benefit ;  if  bad  ones,  the  blame  will  not  be  theirs*  Let 
their  children,  bom  among  us,  become  citizens  by  births 
right 

POPULAR  ELECTIONS. 

In  elective  governments,  the  most  important  point  to  be 
Kttled  is,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage  I  who  shall 
be  the  electors  ?  Surely,  if  this  right  were  always  to  be 
exercised  by  wise  and  virtuous  men,  none  but  such  would 
be  chosen  into  office.  But  where  the  power  to  choose  is 
lodged  in  bad  hands,  it  is  probable,  thiat  bad  men  ¥rill  be 
chosen.  Henee  the  old  but  true  maxim,  that  the  happiness 
of  elective  governments  depends  on  the  virtue  of  the 
people. 

The  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  hitherto, 
has  been  such,  as  will  entitle  them  to  the  character  of  a  wise 
and  virtuous  people ;  with,  perhaps,  some  small  deductions. 
Could  it  be  relied  on,  that  we  should  always  remain  as  vir- 
tuous, as  we  now  are,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  so,  it  must 
be  granted,  that  the  right  of  suflfrage  was  put  into  exactly 
ike  right  hands.  Let  us  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that  as 
a  nation,  we  shall  not  remtiin  stationary  in  our  present  at- 
tainments of  political  virtue,  but  shall  continually  progress 
in  the  same,  and  also  in  knowledge,  till  we  become,  to  a 
man,  a  nation  of  patriots  and  statesmen. 

In  spite  of  the  most  flattering  hopes,  considering  the 
various  means,  by  which  the  number  of  citizens  is  daily 
and  rapidly  increased,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  possible, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  grow  far  more  corrupt 
They  certainly  have  the  common  inducements  and  temj^ 
tions  to  that  end.  If  ever  flie  people  of  any  country  were 
corrupted  by  an  influx  of  foreigners  of  difierent  habits, 
manners  and  customs,  we  are  in  danger.     If  a  sudden 
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increase  of  wealth,  luxuryy  efieminacy,  extraTagaace  and 
disstpation,  ever  corrupted  any  nation,  we  are  in  danger.  If 
it  is  possible  for  artful  and  designing  men  to  assail  the  virtues 
of  the  lower  class  of  people,  to  palm  their  ambitious  schemes 
upon  the  unwary,  to  impose  upon  ignorance  and  simplicity, 
we  are  in  danger. 

The  causes  of  public  corruption  tmd  national  depravity, 
tt  first,  are  slow,  and  woiic  unseen.  They  begin  to  ope- 
rate by  insensible  degrees ;  and  are  always  perceived  least 
by  that  part  of  the  community,  on  whom  their  operation  is 
most  &tal.  If  such  causes  exist  in  this  countiy,  however 
much  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  the  people  may  retard 
their  operation  for  a  while,  yet  they  may,  at  length, 
produce  their  utmost  effects ;  for  the  same  causes,  under 
similar  circumstances,  will  infallibly  produce  the  same 
effects. 

When  that  time  shall  come,  (and  it  may  prove  to  be  a 
very  distant  day,)  our  elections  wlU,  in  some  degree,  resem- 
ble those  of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  repub- 
lic, when  Cesar  relied  chiefly  on  an  armed  force,  which  he 
knew  to  be  devoted  to  his  interest ;  when  Pompey  sought 
the  favor  of  the  people  by  popular  laws,  and  when  the 
opulent  Crassus  sought  the  same,  by  makmg  dinners  and 
various  donations  to  a  rabble,  consbting  of  half  a  million  of 
people. 

The  rip^fat  of  sufirage,  in  the  hands  of  a  muldtnde  of 
Ignorant,  mdigent  and  vicious  men,  is  but  another  name  for 
throwing  the  whole  number  of  their  votes  in  favor  of  any 
artful,  aspiring  demagogue,  who  will  purchase  them,  at  the 
highest  price.  Nor  are  they,  indeed,  very  costly,  being 
purchased  for  the  most  part,  with  empty  flattery,  and  false 

f>romises.  The  celebrated  Crassus  was  probably  the  most 
iberal  purchaser  of  popular  favor,  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  history.  He  supported  the  poof  of  Rome  at  his 
o^vn  expense,  for  about  nine  months.  It  must  have  cost 
hi|n  ten  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  the  present  value 
of  specie.  The  most  unlucky  part  of  the  business  was, 
that  the  rabble,  after  they  had  eaten  up  all  he  could  well 
spare,  in  a  most  ungrateful  manner  forsook  him  for  Pom- 
)>ey,  who  only  tickled  their  ears  with  handsome  speeches ; 
and  Pompey  they  as  soon  forsook,  to  gaze  on  die  military 
splendor  of  Cesar.  Cesar  was  far  too  generous  and 
ina^nanimous.  They  presently  put  him  aside,  and  received 
in  his  place  a  stem,  profound  and  artful  tyrant,   under 
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whom  they  humbly  kissed  the  rod,  and  lay  down  to  their 
burdens  forevei. 

If  popular  favor  is  sometimes  cheaply  purchased,  it  never- 
theless always  costs  more  than  it  is  worth.  For  what  is  it  ? 
To  answer  this  question,  we  need  the  pen  of  Shakspearc, 
who  has  given  us  a  definition  of  the  word  honor.  It  is  an 
hour's,  or  a  day's,  or  a  month's  existence,  in  the  blasting, 
pestiferous  breath  of  foll^  and  falsehood.  The  favorite  name 
undulates  in  air  to-day  with  boisterous  acclamations  of  praise ; 
to-morrow  with  hideous  imprecations  and  deadly  curses; 
and,  at  all  times,  with  grosser  fumes,  than  float  around  the 
table  of  the  gods,  afler  quaffing  deeply  of  their  immortal 
nectar.  Tet  demagogues,  in  every  age,  have  made  this  same 
popularity  their  supreme  deity ;  and  many,  poor  souls !  who 
could  not  give  what  Crassus  gave  to  purchase  it,  have  given 
more— viz.  their  character,  integrity  and  conscience;  at 
least,  should  character,  integrity  and  conscience  be  thought 
worth  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  of  which  probably, 
some  may  doubt. 

Should  the  time  ever  arrive,  when  there  shall  be  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  people  in  the  United  States,  and  especi- 
ally about  the  great  cities,  whose  indigence  shall  render  them 
easily  assailable  by  bribes,  donations  and  largesses — whoso 
peculiar  circumstances  shaD  render  them  actually  dependent 
on  the  rich  and  enterprising,  and  whose  habits  of  life  and 
thinking  shall  render  them  promptly  subservient  to  the  views 
of  artful  and  ambitious  men,  at  least  by  suffirage,  if  not  by 
arms ;  it  must  be  granted,  that  at  such  a  time,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  the  right  of  suf&age  will  certainly  give 
that  class  a  weight  in  government,  to  which  they  are  by  no 
means  entitled,  upon  any  principle  of  equity,  rational  free- 
dom, or  public  safety.  Is  not  that  time  already  come  ?  It 
has  come ;  but  it  will  never  be  past.*  The  evident  symp- 
toms, by  which  its  jtrrival  is  indicated,  will  never  slacken 
their  urgency,  but  will  gain  strength  with  our  population, 
from  year  to  year. 

To  determine,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  voting  in  a 
popular  government,  is  not  among  the  smallest  difficulties. 


*  In  the  blessed  day,  when  aU  shall  know  the  Lord,  from  the  least 
unto  th§  greatest,  there  will  be  no  class  of  people,  who,  from  indi- 
i^ence  or  any  other  oaose,  will  be  **  easily  asnilable  by  bribes,  dona- 
tions and  lar^esses."^  Though  Mr.  Wbelpley  certainly  believed  and 
rejfiiced  in  the  doctrine  of  me  Millennium,  he  seems  to  have  some* 
times  lost  sight  of  this  glorious  and  delightful  doctrine. — Ed, 
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No  line  of  qualifiGations  con  be  drawn,  free  from  objectkMi 
or  embarrassment  If  a  plan  could  be  devised,  which  would 
recognise  the  rights  of  each  individual,  and  afford  completo 
security  to  the  public,  that  would  be  the  one  to  be  preferred. 
If  that  is  not  attainable,  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  must 
be  sought     In  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where  the 
landed  interest  is  by  far  the  most  important,  where  land  is 
rery  plenty,  and  very  chei^,  landed  property  should,  be- 
yond doubt,  be  made  a  qualification  necessary  to  the  right 
of  sufirage.     No  person  should  be  allowed  to  act  as  an 
elector,  even  of  a  state  representative,  but  such  as  possess- 
ed real  or  landed  property.     A  regulation  of  this  nature  ex- 
ists in  some  of  the  states.     Its  happy  influence  is  Apparent, 
and  will  be  more  «o.     Those  states,*  from  that  very  cause, 
will  preserve  their  liberties  longer  than  any  other  part  of  the 
union. 

The  right  of  suflrage  thus  guarded,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
that  in  a  few  instances,  injustice  would  seem  to  be  the  con- 
sequence. It  would  exclude  some  from  voting — some  who 
are  certainly  very  amiable  and  useful  members  of  society. 
But  cases  of  thu  nature  would  be  rare ;  and  much  rarer, 
than  might  be  expected  from  a  slight  view  of  the  subject 
If  it  excluded  a  few  worthy  persons,  it  would  at  least  exclude 
a  thousand  to  one,  who  are  certainly  unworthy. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  every  person  in  !his  coun- 
try, possessing  property,  of  whatever  description,  might 
easily  possess  mnd.  The  popular  objection  to  the  measure, 
that  it  would  disfranchise  the  mercantile  interest,  is  certainly 
void  of  foundation.  Merchants  have  property,  and,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  they  might  purchase  land,  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  a  regulation,  founded  in  the  strongest  reasons.  The 
great  body  c^  those  utterly  unable  to  possess  land,  are  per- 
sons, to  whom  the  right  of  voting  would  absolutely  be  no 
privilege.  As  for  property  or  character  to  defend,  tiiey  have 
none.  Generally  of  the  lowest  grades  of  intellect  and  in- 
formation, they  have  no  political  theory  to  espouse,  or  errors 
to  combat 

These  last  observations  apply  exclusively  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  people  in  and  about  great  cities.  In  the  country, 
every  prudent,  industrious  man,  knows,  that  he  can,  almost 
at  his  option,  possess  land.     It  is  within  his  reach ;  and  the 


*  It  U  moat  ardentl/  hoped,  tint  all  the  states  will  presenc  tlieir  Ube»> 
tics/orcvcr.— £({. 
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Barings  of  a  few  3rears'  industry  will  purchase  him  a  decent 
little  fwrm,  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the  great  Cincinnatus. 
In  the  states  above  alluded  to,  where  landed  property  is 
made  requisite  to  the  elective  franchisoi  prodigious  benefits 
are  found  to  result  from  die  regulation,  to  the  people  them- 
selves. It  stimulates  them  to  seek  and  acquire  real  pro-' 
perty.  A  man  there  disdains  the  idea  of  not  being  a  free- 
holder. He  immediately  sets  himself  about  piirchasing  a 
little  land.  Ambition  spurs  him  on.  He  saves  every  bil- 
ling, till  he  attains  to  the  darling  object.  By  the  time  he 
has  paid  for  his  little  farm,  his  habits  tf  industry  and  e<umo- 
my  are  confirmed.  He  then  enlarges  his  views — strives 
after,  and  is  (generally  speaking)  successful  in  acquiring,  a 
handsome  property.  Hks  principle  here  advocated,  becomes 
in  this  way,  a  source  of  noble  ambition,  virtuous  Imbits,  and 
real  felicity  to  thousands. 

If  multitudes,  swarming  about  great  cities,  and  more 
thinly  scattered  throu^  every  part  of  the  country,  form  a 
numerous  class,  to  whom  the  right  of  suflrage  cannot  possi- 
bly be  any  privilege,  their  holding  and  exercising  that  right 
wiU  be  attended  with  deplorable  and  incalculable  evils  to 
that  class,  to  whom  the  ri^t  is  most  dear  and  sdcred. 
Enterprising  and  ambitious  men,  who  know  their  own 
utter  dereliction  of  all  principle,  and  their  exclusion  from 
the  walks  of  honor  and  virtue,  well  know,  that  these  people 
have  no  minds  of  their  own.  They  will  be  perpetually 
intriguing  among  them.  They  will  not  fail  to  condense 
and  concentrate  their  otherwise  scattered  opinions,  and 
throw  all  their  weight  into  one  scale.  It  is  needless  to 
say  what  scale  that  will  be.  The  intriguing  and  ambitious, 
knowing  how  impossible  it  is,  and  will  ever  be,  for  them- 
selves to  rise  by  merit,  have  their  eye  constantly  upon  this 
class  of  people,  as  the  true  source  of  their  elevation  to 
power. 

It  is  time  the  people  of  this  country  were  made  sensible 
of  their  danger.  Their  progress  in  the  patli  of  corruption 
is  rapid ;  and  by  holding  the  door  to  citizenship  so  wide, 
and  making  the  elective  franchise  so  cheap,  they  invite  all 
strangers,  and  allure  all  the  outcasts  of  fortune's  children  to 
hover  upon  our  coasts,  like  a  cloud  of  harpies ;  yea,  to 
plunge  into  our  public  afiairs,  to  put  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  push  us  on  to  destruction. 

The  rage  of  office  and  thr>  spirit  of  electioneering  have 
made  no  small  progress ;  but  more  or  less  of  these  ovila 
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xnust  always  be  expected  to  accompany  &e  prii^eges  ol 
a  free  and  popular  government  It  is  doubtless  the  higbeat 
wisdom  of  every  American  to  endeavor  to  give  stabilily 
to  our  present  frame  of  government^  and  perpetuity  to  our 
nationai  union ;  to  strive  to  moderate  the  passibna  and  har- 
monize the  jarring  intefests  of  parties.  And  much  is  to  be 
hoped  for,  from  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  American 
people.  A  storm  seems  to  be  gathering  at  a  distance ;  we 
Know  not  where  it  will  fall.  It,  therefore,  becomes  all  the 
friends  of  their  country  to  be  circumspect,  wise,  firm  and 
united. 


CONCLUSION. 


Thus  have  we  attempted  to  delineate  the  great  line  of 
history.  Beginning  with  the  infancy  of  our  race,  we  have 
seen  the  world  overspread  with  people,  divided  into  nume* 
reus  nations  and  languages.  We  have  seen  the  mighty  fabric 
of  social,  political  and  religious  order,  rising  by  degrees, 
assuming  various  forms,  difiusing  its  benign  influence  over 
mankind,  and  descending  down  through  all  ages,  with  addi- 
tional improvements,  to  our  own  times.  Having  traced  but 
a  single  line  through  the  immensity  of  human  concerns,  we 
have  led,  on  each  hand  of  our  com^e,  extensive  fields  unex- 
plored. To  them,  we  now  recommend  tiie  young  reader  to 
turn  his  attention ;  with  an  assurance,  that  he  will  receive 
the  richest  remimeration  for  his  labors. 

Raving  arrived  at  our  times,  we  have  adventured  a  tran- 
sient glance  at  the  present  state  of  our  species  in  the  world. 
We  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the  prospect  over  Asia  and 
Africa  is  gloomy— ^ver  Europe  it  is  doubtful,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  both  see  and  feel  numerous  reasons  of  gratitude 
to  Divine  Providence,  who  has  cast  our  lot  in  this  highly 
favored  land. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HISTORICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Whether  we  regard  profit  or  pleasure,  historical  know- 
ledge is  of  use.  .  As  history  abounds  with  beauty,  novelty 
and  grandeur,  it  opens  various  sources  of  pleasure  to  the 
imagination;  and  as  it  brings  up  before  us  transactions 
numerous,  past  and  distant,  it  assists  experience,  by  present 
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ing,  in  one  view,  the  causes  and  consequence$  of  great 
events. 

The  life  of  one  man  is  far  too  shorty  and  the  sphere  of 
his  observation  too  sroalli  to  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge 
either  of  what  is,  what  has  been  done,  or  what  is  now 
doing  in  the  world ;  but  as  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in 
human  character  and  action,  we  may,  with  a  degree  of 
safety,  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past  and  pre0ent^  The 
tendency  of  certain  things  to  the  happiness  of  nations,  and 
the  reverse^ — the  origin  and  progress,  the  wane  and  dissolu- 
tion of  empires,  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  light  of  his- 
tory ;  nor  is  there  any  natural  light,  by  which  we  can  mure 
clearly  see  the  influence  of  character,  morals,  art  and  sci- 
ence, on  the  happiness  of  man. 

At  what  period  of  life,  the  study  of  history  should  com- 
mence, is  a  point  which  remains  unsettled.  Perhaps  no 
subject  of  equal  literary  importance,  has  been  less  regarded, 
less  systematized  or  less  pursued,  than  the  study  of  history. 
It  has  hardly  been  considered  as  a  part  of  education,  either 
liberal  or  professional,  and,  for  the  most  part  becomes  a  by- 
business,  deferred  till  late,  sacrificed  to  inferior  objectr  or 
neglected  altogether.  A  variety  of  facts  lead  us  to  conclude, 
it  should  be  entered  upon  much  earlier,  than  the  common 
practice  points  out.  The  body  of  history  is  simple  narra- 
tion ;  a  species  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  first  openings 
of  a  young  mind,  on  which  deep  and  strong  impressions  are 
easily  mude.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  put  children,  at  an 
early  age,  to  learn  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  grammatical 
construction  of  language,  or  even  the  mathematical  sciences; 
which  things  are  Luther  beyond  the  reach  of  their  capacity 
than  history,  at  the  time — more  difficult  to  be  remembered, 
and  of  less  importance. 

Battles  and  sieges,  the  strong  lustre  of  great  characters, 
memorable  events,  indeed  all  the  most  prominent  features 
of  history,  impress  our  minds  with  extraordinary  pleasure 
or  disgust,  and  commonly  leave  indeUble  marks,  especially, 
if  made  while  young.  The  hbtories  of  nations  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  but  the  histories  of  men's  passions  delineated. 
For  that  reason,  they  strike  deeper  into  the  mind,  move  the 
passions  more,  and  are  longer  felt,  than  cool,  unimpassioned 
reasonings,  and  curious  speculations. 


*  It  Is  verj  important,  that  in  thus  jadging,  we  sfaotild  make  dae 
allowaaee  for  cbanjife  of  circumBtanees. — Ed. 
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A  small  acquaintance  with  tbe  outlines  of  geognifJif , 
seems  the  only  pre«requisite  to  the  study  of  history.*  The 
student  should  have  some  idea  of  the  figure  and  motion  of 
the  earth,  of  the  general  divisions  of  land  and  water — tlie 
positions  and  extent  of  the  continents,  islands  and  oceans. 
This  is  easily  gained  by  a  few  short  lessons  on  the  globe. 

A  habit  of  application  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  pro- 
gress in  any  study,  or  to  arrive  at  eminence  in  any  sphere  of 
life.  Our  most  ardent  endeavors  should  not  be  wanting  \ 
and  when  once  this  point  is  gained^  tiiie  hill  of  science  may 
be  eastty  ascended.  Having  su^iently  glanced  over  the 
main  tract,  the  student  may  then  return,  and  be^directed  ia 
reading  a  regular  course  of  aivcient  history. 

Kn^edge  of  history  stroncly  inculcates  the  pi^fereoco 
of  virtue  to  vice,  and  the  folly  of  human  ambitidn.  TVe 
there  leom,  that  men,  elevated  on  the  summit  of  earthly 
fflory,  are  less  safe,  and  far  less  happy,  than  those  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life.  The  historian  can  compare  the 
modes  of  life,  the  customs  of  different  ages  and  countries, 
and  the  effects  of  different  religions  and  governments  on  his 
species  ;  a  study  which  tends  to  free  the  mind  from  bigotry 
and  superstition,  and  in  such  a  mighty  course  of  events, 
makes  a  man  feel  his  weakness  and  insignificance.  By  the 
light  of  history,  human  aflairs  resemble  a  stormy  sea.  They 
foam  and  rage  under  the  dire  agency  of  tremendous  passions, 
though  subject  to  the  higher  control  of  Almighty  power.  All 
human  institutions  are  seen  mouldering  away ;  ami  the  worics 
of  art,  however  solid,  beautiful  or  grand,  either  by  the  ravages 
of  time  or  the  blind  fury  of  mortals,  all  perish. '  These 
views  diminish  self-importance,  and  leave  the  mind  to  seek 
higher  grounds  of  confidence  and  hope. 

The  light  of  history  unveils  many  characters;  it  dis- 
closes the  features  of  the  ambitious  tyrant  and  aspiring 
demagogue,  the  masked  hypocrite,  the  stem  bigot  and 
subtle  politician.  True  history  is  a  gem  of  inestimable 
value.  It  seems  almost  to  remedy  the  defects  of  human 
foresight     We  there  learn,  how  short-sig^ited  many  legis- 


*  Some  scqnaintanoe  with  numbers  eeems  necessary,  in  order  to 
understand  geography.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  arithmetic,  if 
properly  tanght,  may  be  delightfully  instilled  into  the  tender  mind. 
The  student  should  also  be  acquainted  with  maps,  and  consult  them 
as  he  proceeds  in  history.  In  order  to  do  this  with  advantage,  ke 
should  know  something  of  Geometry. — Ed. 
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hkniB  baTe  been  in  promulgating  laws,  utterlj  inconsfBtem 
with  the  good  of  society ;  for  while  the  statesman,  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  life,  is  bewildered  in  the  ambiguity  of  pro* 
bable  effects,  and,  like  a  pilot,  who  cannot  feel  his  hehn, 
cannot  discern  the  drift  of  empire,  the  historian,  calmly 
seated  in  the  shade  of  contemplation,  lids  his  perspective, 
begins  at  the  spring^nd  carefblly  traces  the  tortuous  course 
of  governments  and  empires,  sees  them,  like  a  river,  dash- 
ing over  precipices,  majestically  rolling  through  plains,  or 
disappearmg  in  the  ocean. 

Having  travelled  in  thought  over  these  extensive  and 
diversified  fields,  he  returns  to  the  occurrences  of  his  own 
time,  matured  with  the  experience  of  ages,  furnished  with 
principles  and  remarks  drawn  from  the  sublimest  exhi- 
bitions of  virtue,  contrasted  with  everything  hateful  in  the 
human  character.  In  walking  among  the  sepulchres  of 
empires,  he  sees  hung  up  as  beacons,  the  catastrophes  of 
all  ancient  governments ;  he  beholds,  vrith  emotions  of 
wonder,  pity  and  dread ;  and  sometimes  weeps  over  the 
mevitable  destiny  of  human  institutions.  These  views  at 
once  expand  and  enrich  the  soul,  which  feels  a  moumfiil  but 
sublime  pleasure,  in  tracing  the  vestiges  of  exalted  virtue 
among  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

The  statesman,  politician  and  legislator  w31  derive 
essential  benefit  fi'om  the  knowledge  of  history ;  since  it  is 
there  alone,  he  can  trace  the  origin  and  operation,  and,  of 
course,  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  various  forms 
of  government  From  the  grand  monarchies  of  Cyrus, 
Alexander  and  Cesar,  he.  may  pass  down  to  Uiose  of  China, 
Turicey  and  Russia,  as  they  now  are ;  or  firom  the  republics 
of  ancient,  to  diose  of  modem  times.  He  may  compare 
the  vices  of  great,  with  those  of  small,  states  ;  and  espe- 
cially, he  may  contrast  the  virtues  of  rising,  with  the  vices 
of  declining,  states.  The  important  conclusions,  he  will  be 
able  to  draw  fix>m  the  comparisons,  will  form  a  counterpart 
to  the  pleasures  he  will  derive  firom  a  review  of  those  sub 
lime  fields  of  knowledge* 

The  statesman,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  c 
nations  and  goyemments,  will  penetrate  the  false  glossea 
which  sophis^  can  give  to  visionary  theories.  Far  othei 
motives,  than  the  charm  of  novelty,  will  be  necessarv  ta 
induce  him  to  put  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  hazard,  on 
the  doubtful  issue  of  experiments.  His  experience  is 
matured  by  the  wisdom  of  ages ;  and  with  him,  oU  the 
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Tarioufl  en^edieatfl  of  artful^  ambitious  and  tt^Hring  iiieii» 
are  so  p^ tectly  comprehended,  that  they  are  eren  beoome 
trite  or  thread-bare  $  he  has  often  seen  them  acted  oTer— 
often  detected,  often  despised. 

The  philosopher,  whose  ruling  propensity  is  the  lore  of 
truth  anl  knowledge,  finds  perpetual  gnUificsdon  in  the 
pnges  of  history.  With  pleasure,  he  traces  the  streams  of 
Bcienco  from  their  first  fountains.  If  his  benerolent  sensi- 
btiiticj  are  often  pained,  he  is  more  than  conmns&ted  by 
viewing  the  stupendous  wheel  of  human  amiirs,  rollii^ 
through  all  ages ;  and  if  ^'  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
MAN,"  the  history  of  nations  is  the  book  comprehending  that 
unportant  science ;  and  without  the  reading  of  which,  a 
man  must  always  remain  a  child.  History  and  f^osophy 
are  auxiliaries  to  each  other,  in  expanding  and  enriching 
the  mind.  For,  while  the  former  presents  before  us  innume- 
rable shades  of  character,  innumerable  minds  acting  und^ 
the  infiueijce  of  various  propensities,  while  all  human  goia- 
cerns,  from  those  of  the  humble  shepherd^  to  those  of  the 
universal  monarch,  there  solicit  our  attention,  invite  our 
esteem  and  challenge  our  admiration,  philoso[^y  conducts 
us  to  some  commanding  eminence,  and  bids  us  teke  a  view 
of  the  universe.  There  an  expanse  opens,  which  no  ima- 
gination can  compass.  Through  the  illimitable  tracts  of 
space,  we  contemplate  worlds  of  liglU  profusely,  yet  per- 
manently planted ;  their  numbers  incalculable,  and  their 
distances  inconceivable.  There  globes  roll  around  us,  in 
comparison  with  which,  our  earth  diminishes  as  it  were  to 
nothing.  Man  is  but  '^  an  atom  of  an  atom  world ;"  and 
the  generations  of  six  thousand  years,  to  beings  of  superior 
natures,  appear  like  the  successive  tribes  of  insects,  which, 
in  the  morning,  sport  on  the  surface,  and,  ere  sunset,  are 
lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  troubled  lake. 

The  philosopher,  so  far  from  envying  the  proud  mo- 
narchs  of  the  earth,  looks  on  them  as  objects  of  pity;  and 
is  so  far  from  coveting  a  share  of  their  glory,  that  he  can 
only  desb^  them  to  <<  stand  from  between  him  and  the 
sun."* 

History  afibrds  many  considerations  calculated  to  confirm 
the  faitli  and  strengthen  the  hopes  of  the  Christian.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  fulfilment  of  scripture  pro{^ecies,  con- 
oerning  the  ancient  monarchies  and  Jewish  and  Christian 

*  When  AleKander  inquired  what  he  could  do  to  obh'ge  Diogenea| 
^ Stand  from  between  me  and  the  lun,"  said  the  philosopher.— JBi/. 
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churches,  history  in  general  shews,  that  man's  character,  ii^ 
all  ages  has  been  uniform ;  that  he  is  a  depraved  creature ; 
and  may  convince  us,  that  if  he  ever  rises  from  this  depraved 
and  selfish  state,  it  must  be  by  other  means  than  his  own 
exertions.  It  uniformly  corroborates  the  idea,  that  as  sin 
and  misery,  so  virtue  and  happiness  are  connected ;  and 
hence  we  infer  the  excellency  of  virtue,  and  the  turpitude  of 
vice. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  great  course  of  events,  as  related 
in  history,  will  strengthen  the  mind  to  the  bdief  in  a  wise, 
powerful,  overruling  and  universal  Providence.  Whoever 
looks  upon  the  workmanship  of  a  clock,  will  acknowledge 
it  to  be  the  work  of  design  ;  and  so  will  he  who  observes 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  change  of  the 
seasons,  tkie  mechanism  of  an  animal  body,  or  even  the 
structure  of  any  of  its  particular  parts,  as  an  eye  or  an  ear. 
But  in  no  part  of  nature  is  an  overruling  power  more  clearly 
seen  that  in  the  origin,  the  rise,  the  prosperity,  the  decline  and 
fall  of  a  nation  ;  and,  by  a  due  attention  to  these  thin^,  we 
may  discover  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  Divine 
Providence. 

Every  member  of  a  free,  enlightened  republic,  should,  b) 
all  means  read  history.  In  a  nation,  where  popular  opinion 
must  be  the  supreme  arbiter,  of  what  immense  importance  is 
It,  that  that  opinion  should  be  corrected  by  wisdom  and 
experience;  otherwise,  the  political  vessel  will  wander 
wide  upon  tempestuous  seas,  and  be  lost  among  rocks  and 
whirlpools. 

The  study  of  history  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  youth.  In  that  period  of  life,  the  intellectual  powers  are 
expanding,  the  passions  taking  direction,  and  the  character 
is  rapidly  forming.  In  that  season  of  improvement,  emula- 
tion and  hope,  a  habit  of  reading  should  be  formed ;  and 
care  should  be  taken,  that  the  taste  be  not  vitiated  and  ren- 
dered wavering,  by  the  prevalence  of  any  species  of  read- 
ing, which  leaves  it  flighty  and  capricious.  Alas !  how 
many  of  the  dajrs  and  years  of  youth  are  wasted  without 
improvement — are  utterly  lost  to  every  valuable  and  every 
noble  purpose !  We  too  seldom  begin  to  think,  till  we  are 
incapable  of  action.  The  whole  season  of  youth,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  is  so  passed  away,  as  to  draw 
afler  it  an  age  barren  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  a  bleak  and 
comfortless  season  of  care,  decrepitude  and  sorrow!  Sjmch 
is  the  perverseness  in  many,  that  they  will  not  be  instructed 
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hj  the  experience  of  others.    Youth  wiQ  not  deiivB  i 
provement  from  age,  in  those  points  most  interesting'  mod 
important. 

Although  the  present  design  is  to  ui^e  the  importance  of 
hbtorical  information,  yet  many  of  the  same  ai^gumenfis  Bpffy 
with  equal  force  to  general  reading.     Such  as  have  opportu- 
nity, (and  diat  number  is  laijger  thjEm  is  generally  diougbt,) 
should  read  many  things  besides  history. 

Theological  reading,  which  certainly  ^ould  begin*  with 
the  Bible,  is  very  unportant.  A  thoroi^  acquaintance  wilh 
religious  doctrines  deeply  concerns  the  welf«u^  of  all  mail* 
kind.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  die  ignorance  of  many  persoos 
on  these  subjects.  They  have,  pertiaps  for  many  years,  en- 
joyed advantages  of  religious  instruction,  but  have  never 
used  them  to  any  effect.  The  being  and  perfectioDs  of 
God  ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  an  endless  state  of  re- 
wards and  puni.«hments ;  a  change  so  amazing  as  that  of 
death ;  the  unknown  realities  of  the  comiog  world ;  in  short, 
the  immensity  of  God's  kingdom  and  government :  the  infi- 
nitely varied  works  of  creation ;  and  what  man  is  to  himself 
as  a  conscious  being ;  are  objects,  which  seem  to  call  for  the 
utmost  exertion  of  all  our  intellectual  powers.  To  survey, 
to  inquire,  to  learn,  and  to  know,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
such  wonders,  demands  man's  noblest  faculties,  and  certainly 
furnishes  for  them  the  noblest  employment 

But  the  disease  of  our  race  seems  to  be  stupidity.  Many, 
too  many,  plod  on  through  life,  thinking  only  of  the  present 
They  scarcely  send  forward  a  thought  mto  futurity,  till  they 
come  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  it  is  then  too 
late,  even  to  acquire  any  settled  opinions,  or  make  any  pre- 
parations. A  life  of  the  most  extreme  thoughtlessness,  is 
closed  with  a  few  hours  of  gloomy,  intense,  ineflkble  amdety 
and  horror. 

True  religion,  as  appertaining  to  the  mind,  consists  in 
just  views  and  virtuous  dispositions.  Its  genuine  tendenc}^ 
IS  to  lead  men  to  the  most  careful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  life.  But  it  does  not  stop  here.  It  awakens  in  a  man, 
a  due  sense  of  his  various  relations  to  things  temporal  and 
things  eternal.  It  holds  up  to  his  understanding,  a  superior 
light,  whereby  he  perceives  clearly,  that  his  best  jnheri- 


.*  It  it  not  less  certain  that  theological  reading  should  proceed  and  end 
wittkths  BStle;  Uiough  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  books.— *J&L 
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tance  is  in  his  iofimortal  state*.  In  finn  expectation  and  con- 
fidence of  fotore  happiness,  he  is  resigned  to  the  course  of 
Providence,  and  waits  patiently  the  consummation  of  his 
hopes. 

The  propensityi  prevalent  in  the  human  mind  to  neglect 
religious  studies,  extends  to  the  neglect  of  all  mental  culti- 
vation ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  people  to  neglect 
their  minds  altogether.  Among  the  eastern  nations,  Siere 
are  some  who  regard  religion  in  the  light  we  do  the  study 
of  law  or  physic ;  that  is,  an  occupation  to  he  followed  by  a 
certain  class  of  men*  If*  instead  of  the  word  rdigiony  we 
substitute  the  phrase,  cultivation  of  the  mindy  such  a  class 
may  be  found  almost  any  where,  even  in  our  own  country. 
They  complain  that  they  have  no  time;  that  they  are 
pressed  by  business.  How  many  hours  in  the  day  do  they 
attend  to  business  1  How  do  they  employ  their  evenings  1 
How  do  they  spend  the  Sabbath  ?  The  fact  is,  they  have 
too  much  time.  It  hangs,  a  dead  weight,  upon  their  hands. 
Their  business,  except  in  a  few  extreme  cases,  is  shorter, 
by  several  hours,  than  the  day.  Their  dull,  insipid  evenings 
are  dozed  away  in  a  vacuity  of  thought.  Perhaps  they 
saunter  to  a  neighbor's  house,  where  their  conversation  is 
of  too  trivial  and  absurd  a  nature  to  admit  of  being  specified 
in  a  serious  discourse;  or  perhaps  they  fall  upon  some 
amusement  for  the  express  purpose  of  kiUmg  time,  as  some 
ore  pleased  to  style  it :  or,  in  other  words  to  pass  away  the 
evening,  and  escape  that  distressing  sense  of  solitude,  which 
oflen  seizes  the  vacant  mind. 

Killing  time  !  ''  Time,"  says  the  poet,  <<  is  the  stuff  that 
life  is  made  of."  To  waste  time,  is  to  squander  the  main 
ingredient  of  life,  one  of  the  richest  of  heaven's  blessings. 
O,  righteous  Heaven,  remember  it  not  against  them  in  me 
great  day  of  trial!  lest  it  swell  the  catalogue  of  their 
crimes  beyond  forgiveness.  As  for  their  Sabbaths,  instituted 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  suspending  servile  labor,  and 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  their  Creator,  they  are  slept 
or  idled  away.  Tet  these  people  say,  that  they  have  no 
time  to  devote  to  the  improvements  of  the  mind.  One  of 
the  most  important  questions  a  man  can  ask  himself,  is. 
How  his  time  has  been  spent  t  To  judge  of  its  full  import, 
let  us  consider  what  sensations  it  wiU  excite,  when,  with 
imperative  tone,  it  shall  obtrude  itself  upon  him  in  the  hour 
rf  dei^ 
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The  most  excellent  and  -important  of  all  books,  ia  tba 
Bible.   It  contains  a  glorious  manifestation  of  Gtod's  chmrac- 
ter,  perfections  and  government,  together  with  the  ckuracter, 
duty  and  obligations  of  men,  and  the  only  way  of  life  and 
salvation.     It  is  the  felicity  of  the  present  day,  to  possess 
not  only  this  invaluable  book,  but  to  abound  in  religious  wri- 
tings, of  various  descriptions,  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
faith,  and  cherish  the  virtues  of  the  Christian.     Books  of 
this  nature  are  indispensably  necessary  to  a  w^  chosen 
library.    They  abound  in  discourses,  which  will  give  light, 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  a  man,  when  all  human 
sciences,  even  when  all  earthly  things,  however  splendid  and 
beautiful,  are  fading  in  his  eye. 

That  species  of  reading,  next  in  importance  to  divinity, 
is  history.  There,  are  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and 
empires.  On  one  page,  are  delineated  the  causes  of  their 
prosperity,  and  on  another,  of  their  decline.  History  re- 
presents the  great  concerns  of  nations  in  miniature.  The 
oicture  is  grand,  but  somewhat  gloomy ;  and  tho  corres- 
Dondent  emotions  in  him  who  examines  it,  if  at  times,  ele^ 
fated  and  delightful,  will  not  fail  to  be  shaded  over  with 
melancholy,  softened,  however,  by  the  distance,  and  render- 
ed sublime  by  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  the  object. 
The  historian,  however  long  he  walks  under  the  imbower- 
ing  laurel  and  olive,  must  at  length  repose  under  the  cypress 
shade. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   CREDIBILITY   OP   THE   MOSAIC   BISTORT. 

THAT  the  existence  of  the  human  race  has  no  rational 
claim  to  a  higher  antiquity,  than  is  allowed  in  the  Mosaic 
hbtory,  may  be  argued  from  two  considerations ;  1.  The 
total  want  of  evidence  of  a  higher  antiquity ;  2.  Various 
evidences,  that  the  scripture  chronology  is  correct, 

1.  Iliere  is  a  total  want  of  evidence  of  higher  antiquity. 

Had  the  world  existed  from  eternity,  and  man  passed 
through  an  eternal  series  of  generations,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble, that  numerous  evidences  would  exist,  of  periods  more 
distant  than  six  thousand  years. 

It  is  a  thing  incredible,  that  no  traces  of  a  much  highei 
antiquity,    should  have  been  discovered   by  tho  Greeks, 
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Egyptians  or  Chaldeans.  Tet  they  fixed  the  origin  of  die 
human  race  at  no  distant  period  ;  and,  as  we  shall  state 
hereafter,  it  is  within  the  hmits  of  scripture  chronology. 

The  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  is 
found,  upon  the  most  strict  and  impartial  examination,  to 
be  void  of  credibili^.  Their  records  are  incorrect,  fabu- 
lous, and  made  up  of  parts,  incompatible  with  each  otfier. 

The  grand  annals  of  China  are  contained  in  six  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  volumes,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  France. 
This  is  abridged  in  a  hundred  volumes ;  from  wiiich  the 
Abbe  Crosier  has  extracted  a  work  of  twelve  volumes, 
comprising  a  history  of  China.  From  theso  records,  it 
appears,  that,  that  empire  must  have  originated  a  short  time 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Yao,  which  was  2067  years  before 
Christ;  of  course  near  the  time,  that  Ninus,  or  rather 
Ashur,  founded  the  Assjoian  empire.  This  statement  is 
confirmed,  not  only  by  all  Europeans,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  language  has  enabled  them  to  examine  those 
records,  but  by  several  learned  Chinese,  who  have  studio 
the  languages  of  Europe ;  and  this  statement  also  corrobo- 
rates £e  opinion,  that  Noah  himself,  or  one  of  his  sons 
founded  that  empire. 

2.  To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  there  are 
various  evidences  of  the  correctness  of  scripture  chronology. 

As  there  exists  no  evidence  of  a  higher  antiquity,  so 
neither  is  it  possible  to  fix  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
origin  of  the  human  race,  in  a  much  later  period.  The  his- 
tory and  chronology  of  the  Bible  are  liable  to  no  charge  of 
inconsistency.  The  facts  considered  in  detail,  or  in  the  ag- 
gregate, want  none  of  the  genuine  characters  of  true  and 
impartial  history.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  sources, 
whence  the  knowledge  of  ancient  history  is  drawn,  we  shall 
see,  that  they  uniformly  increase  the  authority,  by  corrobo- 
rating the  facts  of  the  sacred  history. 

That  matter  was  coeval  with  God,  and  mdependent  of 
him,  is  more  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  dictates  of 
reason,  or  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  than  the  doctrine 
of  creation  and  providence,  as  laid  down  in  the  books  of 
Moses.  If  it  is  most  easy  and  rational  to  believe  what  is 
mo  4  evident,  and  if  wisdom  and  goodness  are  displayed  in 
the  works  of  nature,  and  throughout  all  the  visible  creation, 
then  to  abstain  from  believing,  will  be  to  follow  the  weaker, 
instead  of  tfie  stronger  reason.  Those,  therefore,  who 
reject  the  latter,  and  embrace  the  former  scheme,  are  more 

37* 
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worthy  of  the  charge  of  credulity,  than  those,  on  whom  Ibcj 
bestow  it 

Neither  Cicero  nor  Plato  had  anj  knowled^  of  antifpihy, 
inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  Iti- 
deed,  as  we  extend  our  inquiries  back  into  ancient  ages, 
we  evidently  see  all  the  rays  of  light  converging  to  one 
point ;  beyond  which,  little  is  conjectured — nothing  is  evi- 
dent. 

The  account  of  the  deluge  may  be  considered,  as  the  niost 
orominent  feature  of  the  fust  book  of  Moses.  This  article 
»f  the  Bible  history  is  made  both  the  subject  <^  caVil  and 
idicule  by  unbelievers,  as  a  thing  incredible  and  dysnrd. 
This  they  commonly  do,  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  mere 
matter  of  revelation !  The  evidences,  on  which  its  credibi«> 
lity  rests,  are  by  no  means  so  generally  known,  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  thing  seems  to  demand. 

We^  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence  in  proof  of  the  iniik 
o£  this  article. 

1.  Were  it  regarded  merely  as  a  matter  of  revelation,  as 
the  objection  imports,  still  it  challenges  belief.  As  such,  it 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  a  system  of  truth,  which  in 
be  sum,  and  in  all  its  parts,  is  infoUible.  The  history  written 
/by  Moses  contains  nothing,  but  what  might  be  looked  for  in 
the  dictates  of  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom.  His  laws  caa 
m  no  instance  be  taxed  with  injustice,  nor  his  assertions  mth 
falsehood. 

The  character  which  Moses  ascribes  to  God,  as  far  tran- 
scends any  thing  found  in  the  heathen  writers,  as  the  God  of 
the  universe  is  more  glorious  than  an  idol.  Among  ^ 
things  written  by  Moses,  the  character  of  God,  the  origin  of 
the  universe,  the  perfect  standard  of  morality,  the  maxims  of 
civil  policy,  and  the  excellent  code  of  laws,  were  all  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  wisdom. 

This  remark  is  so  certainly  true,  that  among  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  mortal  men  since  his  time,  none  have  come 
within  an  infinite  distance  of  him,  but  such  as  have  copied 
/rom  his  originals,  or  drawn  from  the  same  fountain  of  in- 
spiration. 

Why  then  should  we  disbelieve  his  history  t  It  states 
things,  which,  if  they  cannot  in  every  instance  be  proved, 
can  in  no  instance,  be  disproved — facts,  which  the  whole 

♦  It  is  hoped,  that  the  absurd  and  kingly  usage  of  Uie  pronoun  tre  for  ^ 
wiU  toon  ceas«  to  hare  the  sancUon  of  good  ivrittTs  and  Bpeakers.— >£<2> 
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eurre&t  of  universal  testimoDy  corroborates.  Eeoce,  if  the 
ceriatoty  of  the  deluge  rested  ^olly  on  the  authority  of 
revelation,  it  would  need  no  better  supf>ort.  So  far  is  that 
from  being  the  casO)  however,  that,  in  fact,  no  event  is  more 
strongly  attested  or  sustamed  by  the  belief  of  all  the  ancient 
nations,  as  we  shall  presently  state. 

2.  The  geography  of  the  earth  affords  several  strong 
proofs  of  a  universal  deluge.  The  productions  of  the  sea 
arc  found  in  the  most  inland  parts,  not  only  on  the  earth's 
Kurfaco,  but  even  deep  in  its  boweb;  and  not  only  m  valleys 
and  plains,  but  in  hills  and  mountains.  These  productions 
are  found  in  such  quantities,  as  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
any  slight  or  partial  cause,  and  in  such  a  state,  as  denotes 
them  to  have  been  deposited  there  for  many  ages. 

Had  there  ever  been  such  a  deluge,  as  Moses  describes, 
fiuch  appearances,  as  are  now  observed,  must  have  follow- 
ed. Marine  productions  must  have  been  washed  up  on  the 
land,  and  in  many  places  mingled  with  it  In  one  eminent 
instance,  then,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  phenomena  of 
nature  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  that  too 
H  an  article,  thought  by  some  the  most  doubtful.  We  need 
nqiiire  for  but  one  cause  for  one  efiect ;  and  certainly  the 
iiniversal  diffusion  of  marine  productions,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  supposing,  that  the  ocean  once  covered  the 
earth. 

The  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  posi- 
tions of  hills,  mountains,  valleys  and  plains,  seem  to  denote 
some  ancient  war  of  elements.  They  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  situated  and  fashioned,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
whirlpools,  currents,  and  eddies  of  the  retiring  flood,  and  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  as  the  effects  of  the  deluge. 

3.  The  belief  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  and  the  testimo- 
nies of  many  writers  of  antiquity,  confirm  Moses'  account 
of  the  deluge,  and  shew,  that  no  article  of  ancient  history  is 
better  supported.  We  shall  here  state  a  few  authorities  on 
^s  subject. 

1 .  The  first  authority,  among  the  heathen  writers,  is  that 
of  Berosus  the  Chaldean.  From  his  testimony  we  may 
learn  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldeans  respecting  the  flood.  If 
we  change  the  name  of  Noah  for  that  of  Xisuthrus,  it  w  11 
appear  that  Berosus  has  the  whole  history  of  the  deluge 
complete.  Berosus  says,  "  that  very  anciently  the  gods 
being  greatly  offended  at  the  wickedness  of  the  human  race, 
foretold  to  Xisuthrus,  that  they  intended  to  destroy  the 
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world  by  a  doluge.  Xisuthras  immediately  set  about  build- 
ing a  ship  of  very  great  dimensions.  Afler  many  years,  • 
prodigious  vessel  was  constructed,  and  Xisuthrus  with  his 
family  entered  into  it,  with  a  multitude  of  creatures,  which 
were  to  be  preserved. 

<'  The  flood  then  came,  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  was 
covered ;  and  the  vessel  which  carried  the  only  surviving; 
family  of  the  human  race,  was  buoyed  up,  and  floated  on  the 
boundless  demge.     The  waters  at  length  abated,  the  ship 
chanced  to  land  on  a  mountain  in  Armenia,  called  Aramt.^' 
The  same  author  says,  that  ni^  to  his  own  times,  "  large 
pieces  of  timber  were  still  seen  on  those  mountains,  univer- 
sally supposed  to  be  pieces  of  the  ^p  of  Xisuthrus.''  Many 
other  Chaldean  writers  mention  the  same  things ;  so  that 
the  belief  of  die  Chaldeans  in  the  deluge,  rests  on  the  most 
unquestionable  authorities.      Moreover,  the  certainty,  that 
they  did  beheve  in  it,  is  a  consideration  of  great  weight ;  for 
Nimrod  founded  their  empire  but  a  short  time  afler  the  de- 
luge ;  and  they,  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  were  the  most 
likely  to  have  correct  information,  as  far  as  depended  on 
tradition. 

2.  The  second  authority,  we  shall  mention,  is  Ovid,  a 
writer  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  relates  the  story,  though 
with  diflerent  names,  much  in  the  same  way.  He  says,  that 
''  the  gods,  to  puniih  the  wickedness  of  man,  destroyed  the 
earth  with  a  deluge.  The  destruction  was  so  complete,  that 
only  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  escaped  to  the  top  of  mount 
Parnassus.!' 

3.  Yarro,  the  most  learned  man  the  Roman  state  pro- 
duced, is  full  to  our  purpose.  Yarro  ^ys,  that  '^  in  ancient 
times,  there  was  a  universal  deluge,  in  which  the  human  race 
were  nearly  all  destroyed."  He  says,  that  the  flood  took 
place  1 600  years  before  the  flrst  Olympiad.  Now  it  is  known, 
that  the  first  Olympiad  took  place  776  years  before  Christ 
This  account  admirably  corresponds  \vith  the  scripture  chro- 
nology ;  for  1600  added  to  776,  makes  2376 ;  whereas  the 
Mosaic  chronology  places  the  flood  2348  years  before  Christ, 
a  diflerence  of  only  twenty-eight  years  in  a  range  of  time 
so  long.  When  we  consider  the  erudition  of  Yarro,  and 
that  his  chronology  was  drawn  from  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  came  through  a  diflerent  channel  from  that  of  the 
scripture,  we  may  well  bo  astonished  at  this  coincidence, 
and  can  have  no  rational  doubt  of  the  correcmcss  of  the 
facts  in  question. 
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4.  Seneca,  the  celebrated  Roman  philosopher  and  histo- 
rian, is  very  particular  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge«  He 
not  titily  says  the  same  things,  as  the  above  cited  authors, 
but  goes  much  further  into  the  subject,  assigning  what  were 
the  probable  causes  of  the  flood.  He  moreover  says,  that 
as  the  world  has  once  been  destroyed  by  water,  so  it  shall 
again  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  like  a  philosopher,  proceeds 
to  account  for  {he  possibility,  an^  even  probabDity,  of  such 
an  event 

5.  Few  men  were  more  extensively  read,  or  more  deeply 
learned  in  history,  than  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.  Ho 
affirms,  that  wo  read  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark  in  the  writings 
of  all  the  barbaaan  historians ;  and  that  all  the  eastern  na- 
tions were  uniform  in  their  belief  of  that  article  of  the  Mo- 
saic history. 

6.  Yossios  says,  that  a  tradition  prevails  among  the  Chi- 
nese, that  Puoncuus  with  his  family,  escaped  from  the 
universal  deluge,  and  was  the  restorer  of  the  human  race. 
The  same  is  also  stated  by  father  Martinus,  the  Jesuit,  who 
was  a  resident  in  China,  and  who  s^ys,  that  all  the  imcient 
Yniters  of  the  Chinese  history,  spealc  largely  of  the  flood. 
Even  among  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America,  many 
traditions  of  a  general  deluge,  are  said  to  prevail. 

7.  We  shall  close  this  enumeration  of  authors,  with  the 
great  and  respectable  names  of  Strabo,  Plato  and  Plutarch, 
all  of  whom  express  their  belief  in  a  general  deluge.  Plu- 
tarch, particularly,  says,  that  Deucalion,  ^vtiien  the  waters  of 
the  flood  were  abating,  sent  forth  a  dove,  which  rctumr  J 
with  an  ohve  leaf  in  her  mouth.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that 
he  copied  this  from  the  history  of  Moses;  in  reply  to 
which,  vre  only  need  answer,  if  so,  then  he  doubtless  gave 
credit  to  that  lustory. 

Many  more  testimonies  might  be  adduced  on  this  subject^ 
but  from  those  already  stated,  those  who  are  disposed  to 
tax  the  history  of  Moses,  in  tlids  article,  with  falsehood  oi 
absurdity,  may  see  something  of  the  nature  of  the  contn)- 
versy,  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  is  thought  by  many,  that  the  heathen  mCthology  de- 
ciphered, is  but  flie  history  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  the 
original  dispersion  of  their  families.  Saturn,  whom  mytho- 
logy declares  to  be  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  they  say, 
was  Noah ;  and  Jupiter,  the* son  of  Saturn,  was  Ham,  the 
son  of  Noah.  Plato  affirmed,  that  Saturn  was  the  son  of 
of  Oceanus  and  Thetis. 
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A  bolS  and  lively  fancy  would  not  scruple  to  sojy  Aat 
Noah  was  bom  of  the  sea  or  of  the  flood.  Thetis  was  the 
Ocean,  and  Oceanus,  the  god,  who  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  iu  As  Noah  passed  over  the  deluge  from  the  ofd  word  to 
the  new,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  in  those  simple  ami 
pastoral  ages,  which  followed,  than  for  orators,  poets  and 
fabulists  first,  and  at  length  for  all  others  to  celebrate  him, 
as  sprung  from  the  sea ;  yea,  to  promote  him  at  length  into 
a  god,  and  to  adore  him,  as  the  father  of  cods  and  men. 

When  Babylon  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  his 
philosopher,  Calisthenes,  found  in  the  tower  of  Babel,  as- 
tronomical observations  for  1903  years  preceding;  L  e. 
from  its  supposed  building.  The  Chaldeans  were  astrono- 
mers at  a  very  early  date ;  and  their  view  in  rearmg  that 
very  hi^  tower,  among  other  things,  might  have  been  to 
provide  a  convenient  observatory.  Alexander  took  Babylon 
about  333  years  before  Christ;  which  would  make  the 
buildmg  of  Babel  2236  years  before  Christ  The  Mosaic 
history  places  the  flood  2348  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Consequently,  Babel  must  have  been  begun  within  a  little 
more  than  a  century  from  the  flood. 

Three  famous  ancient  authors,  viz.  Plato,  Herodotus, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  each  of  whom  visited  Egypt,  fix  the 
date  of  the  heroic  age,  and  what  they  call  the  wars  of  the 
great  gods,  at  different  eras,  but  not  far  from  the  same 
time.  Plato  fixes  the  date  of  these  wars  in  the  time  of 
Cecrops.  The  "  Antiquities  of  Greece'*  state  that  Cecr6ps 
founded  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  1450  years  before 
Christ,  or  253  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  fix  those  wars  a  little  earlier.  Between  the 
days  of  Cecrops  and  the  flood,  were  898  years.  In  this 
time  the  Mosaic  history  comes  down  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  ;  and  in  this  time  took  place  all  those  transactions 
between  gods  and  giants,  so  famous  in  mjrthology.  From 
this  statement  we  deduce  two  considerations  of  importance. 

1.  Neither  the  traditions  nor  histories  of  the  Greeks  and 
Eg)^tians  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Mosnic  history 
-—and 

2.  As  far  as  their  traditions  can  be  traced  fVom  facts,  or 
their  allegories  resolved,  they  go  rather  to  corroborate, 
than  weaken  the  authority  of  that  history.  In  this  period, 
Menes,  or  Misraim,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  khig- 
dom  of  Egypt,  which,  it  is  said,  the  Copts  and  Arabs  still 
call  the  land  of  Mesr,  or  Misraim.     In  the  same  period, 
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Nimrod  foimded  Ae  kingdom  of  Babjlon— ElaiOy  the  sod 
of  Siiem^  founded  the  Persian,  and  Ashur  the  Assyrian  em- 
pires.    Joktan,  the  great  grandson  of  Arphaxad,  settled  in 
Africa ;  and  the  sons  of  Japheth  settled  in  Italy,  Germany 
Scythia  and  the  East     Those  wfio  have  leisure  and  inclina 
tion  to  read,  may  see  this  subject  treated  at  large,  in  Bed 
ford's  Chronology. 

Under  this  head,  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  no  account  'V 
the  origin  of  the  universe  ef  creatures,  has  ever  been  pr^ 
sented  to  the  human  understanding,  so  rational,  so  sublime, 
and  so  consonant  to  the  spontaneous  voice  of  nature,  as 
^b&t  given  by  Moses. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  whether  the  books  c^ed 
the  books  of  Moses,  are  genuine ;  whether  they  were  in 
fact,  the  productions  of  Moses ;  and  whether  Moses  could 
have  been  aided  in  writing  these  books,  by  any  other  means 
of  knowledge,  than  divine  inspiration. 

That  the  books  of  Moses,  commonly  called  the  Penta- 
teuch, are  genuine,  i.  e.  written  by  him  or  under  his  imme- 
diate direction,  there  is  satisfactoir  evidence.  The  first 
source  of  evidence  we  shall  notice,  is  the  regular  annals  ot 
a  nation.  That  the  Israelites  were  an  enlightened  nation,  is 
evident  from  the  elegance  and  sublimity  of  their  writings, 
and  the  wonderful  and  excellent  fabric  of  their  laws.  The 
fundamental  maxims  of  law  and  justice,  among  the  most 
enhghtened  nations  now  existing  are  borrowed  from  the  law 
of  Moses.  And  whoever  will  examine  the  civil  government 
of  ihe  Hebrews,  will  perce^re,  that  their  maxims  of  policy 
were  drawn  with  consummate  wisdom.^  That  Moses  was 
a  general,  a  law-giver,  and  a  writer  among  the  Hebrews,  is 
as  evident,  as  that  Solon,  Lycui^us,  or  Julius  Cesar  sustain- 
ed some  of  the  same  offices  in  their  respective  coimtries. 
Whoever  can  believe  that  Homer  wrote  an  epic  poem ;  De- 
roosdienes,  omtions;  Cesar,  commentaries;  or  Horace, 
odes,  must  also,  if  he  is  candid,  believe  that  the  books  of 
Moses  are  genuine. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  whether  Moses  had  any  means  of 
coiniug  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  which  took  place  be- 
fore his  day,  besides  those  of  immediate  inspiration. 
He  certainly  had,  for  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  his  time  the  most  learned  of  all 
nations. 


*  See  Lowman  on  the  civil  gOTemroent  of  the  Hebrewa. 
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M0801  was  die  son  of  Amram,  the  son  <^  Kohalhy  theaon 
of  LevL  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  lived  near  to  the  birth  of 
Jacob ;  and  Methusaleh  had  lived  many  years  cotempomiy 
with  Adam,  and  also  many  years  with  Shem.  It  will  hence 
follow,  that  Adam  conversed  with  Methusaleh — he,  with 
Shem — Shem,  with  Isaac ;  and  Moses  might  have  seen  per* 
Bons,  who  had  conversed  with  Isaac 

Moses,  therefore,  must  have  possessed  peculiar  advan- 
tages, to  know  whatever  could  be  known,  orally,  of  ancient 
history.  And  who  does  not  know  the  accuracy,  with  which 
many  nations  preserve  historic  facts,  and  the  ^cility,  with 
which  they  transmit  them  to  posterity,  without  alphabetic 
writing  1  Admitting,  therefore,  the  origin  of  the  hiunan  race 
to  have  been  as  Moses  relates,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
]Moses,  and  others  as  well  as  he,  must  have  had  very  com* 
plete  information  respecting  Adam  and  Eve — their  trans- 
gression — the  murder  of  Abel — the  pumshmeni  of  Cain — 
Qie  translation  of  Enoch — the  progress  of  art,  and  of  vice, 
before  the  flood — ^the  building  of  the  ark — the  flood,  and  the 
re-peopHng  of  the  earth,  by  Noah  and  his  sons ;  especially, 
when  we  add  to  other  considerations,  the  great  age,  to  wbi<^ 
they  lived  before  the  flood. 

The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  is  asserted  by  man^ 
of  the  heathen  writers  of  antiquity.  It  was  their  opinioUf 
that  the  human  race,  while  uncorrupted  by  vice,  lived  long  ; 
but  when  they  provoked  the  gods  by  their  wickedness,  (dis- 
eases were  sent,  and  their  Uves  cut  short. 

Adam,  indeed,  could  have  learned  nothing  of  what  took 
place  before  his  creation,  but  by  special  revelation.  But 
what  is  there  unreasonable  in  the  idea,  that  the  Almighty, 
when  he  had  created  man,  should  reveal  himself  to  htm,  and 
give  him  some  intimations  concerning  the  work  of  creation 
and  providence?  We  answer.  Nothing.  The  reverse 
would  be  unreasonable,  and  utterly  inconsistont  with  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  For  Almighty  power  to  give 
existence  to  man,  to  immure  him  in  darkness,  to  leave  him 
to  explore  his  way  to  the  discovery  of  his  own  origin,  duty 
and  destiny,  and  to  find  out  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
tlie  first  cause,  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  divine 
benevolence. 

Considering  man  either  in  his  original  or  fallen  state, 
there  U  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  idea  of  God's  reveal- 
ing himself  to  him  in  a  direct  and  special  manner.  Had 
man  never  ^en,  wh<^  can  doubt,  tliat  God  would  hav4> 
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given  him  various^  continual  and  most  glorious  manilesta^ 
tions  ?  By  these,  he  would  have  been  ennobled  and  per- 
fected in  his  moral  faculties,  till  he  attained  the  high 
excellence  of  angelic  natures.  £ven  in  his  depraved  and 
fallen  state,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Father  of 
mercies  to  begin,  to  carry  on,  and  to  complete,  his  benevo«> 
lent  designs  toward  him,  bj  an  .immediate  revelation  of 
himself. 

We  may  then  demand,  why  are  some  philosophers,  so  ap- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  a  special  revelation  of  God  to  man* 
kind  ?  Is  not  the  language  of  their  hearts.  Depart  from  us, 
O  Lord,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  ? 

Since  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  man  is  a  reasonable  being 
— that  he  is  a  moral  a^nt,  capable  of  virtue  and  vice,  and 
diat  as  sMch,  he  is  a  proper  subject  of  government,  neither 
can  it  be  denied,  that  his  highest  felicity  must  forever  depend 
on  his  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  That  he  should, 
therefore,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  being  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  seems  indispensable  to  hid 
happiness.  Hence,  it  seems  to  be  a  thing  highly  desirable 
in  itself,  and  necessary  to  man's  eternal  well-being,  that  God 
should  reveal  himself  to  man,  in  ways  far  more  direct  and 
special,  than  he  has  in  the  works  of  nature. 

When  God's  character  and  perfections  are  once  disco- 
vered, we  then  can  easily  perceive  traces  of  them  in  his 
works ;  but  if  €rod  had  never  revealed  himself  to  man  in 
any  special  way,  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  whether  the 
mind  of  man  ever  would  have  reached  the  first  cause,  even 
in  conjecture.  We  often  hear  it  observed,  that  pure  Deism 
is  the  most  rational  and  self-consistent  of  all  religions.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  idea  even  of  that  one 
God,  of  which  pure  Deism  boasts,  is  obtained  from  divine 
revelation. 

Could  we  see  what  system  of  theology  the  mind  of  man 
would  frame,  without  any  aid  from  immediate  revelation, 
we  should  see  a  scheme  &r  different  from  the  boasted  true 
or  pure  Deism.  Such  a  scheme  may  indeed  be  seen  in  the 
religion  of  some  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  Afiica  and  the  islands, 
who,  it  is  said,  have  not  the  least  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
care  nothing  about  futurity,  and  live  without  law  or  go- 
vernment* Pure  Deism,  therefore,  would  prove  to  be  a 
scheme  of  religion  without  the  idea  of  a  God ;  a  scheme, 


*  See  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding)— toI.  i.  lib.  i.  p.  64.  61. 
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which  probably  Ae  pare  Deist  mtist  either  adept,  or  look  for 
the  character  of  the  Grod  whom  he  adores,  m  special  revela- 
tion. It  will  hence  follow,  that  pure  Deism,  divested  of  ai^ 
aid  from  revelation,  will  prove  to  be  JUkeism.  Indeed  we 
may  safely  assert,  that,  had  not  Grod  made  a  snpematarml 
revelation  of  himself  to  man,  the  whole  huoiaB  race  wooM 
have  been  Atheists  and  savages. 

The  common  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  creation,  as 
taught  by  Moses,  is,  that  it  is  impossible  \o  conceive,  bow 
God  could  create  all  things  out  of  nothing.  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving,  diat  God  is  a  being  of  alnnghty 
power ;  yet  we  have  no  conception  of  the  manner,  in  which 
he  exerts  his  power,  even  in  any  case.  Upon  a  tarefu)  ex- 
amination of  this  matter,  it  will  aj^ar,  that  the  objection 
before  us  operates  eqaaJly  against  all  events,  as  efiects  of 
divine  power.  It  simply  amounts  to  this ;  we  cannot  c<m- 
ceive  how  divine  power  operates.  Shall  we  therefore  deny 
that  it  operates  at  all  1 

The  mighty  chain  of  effects  and  causes,  although  it  be- 
gins with  the  great  first  Cause,  consists  of  innumerable 
itnks.  Many  effects  in  their  turn,  become  causes,  and  pro- 
duce other  enects ;  whence,  generally  speaking,  all  e^cta 
are  in  their  turn  causes ;  and  all  causes,  excepting  One,  are 
efiects.  In  this  infinitely  wide  field  of  causes,  there  seems 
to  obtain  one  important  distinction.  All  these  multifiirious, 
and  perpetually  operating  causes,  are  eiUier  intelligent  and 
designing,  or  incogitative  and  physical.  These  two  chisses 
of  causes  are  widely  difllerent  in  their  nature,  and  equally 
so  in  their  effects.  >So  far  as  our  observations  can  extend, 
proportion,  arrangement,  beauty  and  excellency,  whenever 
they  are  efiects,  are  invariably  and  immediately  from  int^H- 
gent  and  designing  causes.  Unintelligent,  incogitative 
causes,  never  produce  order,  proportion,  beauty  or  excel- 
lency. Homer  could  write  an  excellent  poem ;  but  a  rock, 
if  conveyed  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  set  rolling  down, 
will  dash  and  prostrate  all  before  it.  There  will  be  nothing 
like  order  or  elegance  in  its  path.  Sir  Chrbtopher  Wren,  or 
Inigo  Jones,  could  build  a  glorious  palace ;  but  a  whirlwind, 
a  torrent  or  an  earthquake,  though  never  known  to  erect  the 
smallest  building,  have  been  known  to  throw  down  and 
demolish  many.  Where  agents  of  that  nature  have  been 
operating  for  ages,  so  far  from  ever  efiTecting  any  thing 
beautiful  or  useful,  the  disorders  of  such  a  place  will  onW 
ncrease. 
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We  are  dier<^ore  taught  by  reason  aad  expenence,  that 
the  order,  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  visible  universe^ 
are  the  effects  of  an  intel%ent,  designing  cause*  The  con- 
dasioQ  is  irresistible,  that  there  must  be  a  being,  who  does 
produce  such  effects.  We  see  enough  of  his  power  and 
wisdom  displayed,  to  afford  conviction  that  he  can  create. 
There  seems  nothing  absurd  or  extravagant  in  the  idea,  that 
a  being  of  Almighty  power,  can  create  out  of  nothing. 
It  is  not  derogating  from  the  respect  due  to  God,  to  say  tliat 
he  cannot  work  contradictions ;  that  he  cannot  cause  two 
and  two  to  be  &Ye  ;  that  he  cannot  cause  a  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be,  at  the  same  time ;  but  that  he  can  cause  a  thing 
to  be  at  one  time,  and  not  to  be  at  another,  involves  no 
absurdity.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  there  was  a  time,  when 
no  creature  existed.  Will  the  objector  say,  that  the  eter- 
nal God  could  not  give  existence  to  creatures  1  Will  he  say, 
tbit  God  could  not  create  both  matter  and  mind  1  An  artist, 
indeed,  cluinot  make  a  watch  without  materials,  and  tools 
to  work  with.  He  must  have  the  steel,  the  silver,  the 
brass,  the  chrystal,^  &c.  Must  therefore,  ^e  infinite  I)eity 
have  pre-existing  materials,  in  order  to  make  a  world  ?  If 
so,  he  is  but  an  artist  of  superior  skill,  but  of  limited 
powers. 

Those  therefore,  who  object  to  the  idea  of  absolute  cre- 
ation as  absurd,  should  tell  wherein  that  absurdity  consists. 
If  they  deny  a  distinction  between  matter  and  mind,  and  ' 
hold  matter  to  be  eternal  and  uncreated,  it  will  come  to 
this,  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter,  and  nothing  but 
Deity ;  that  all  things  are  God  ;  or  that  there  is  no  mind, 
no  creation,  no  God*  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  mind 
in  creatures,  it  is  a  conscious,  thinking  principle  or  being. 
But  all  rational  creatures,  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
know  perfectly  well,  that  their  consciousness  has  not  been 
eternal,  but  had  a  very  recent  beginning.  But  if  minds 
have  a  beginning,  we  are  compelled  to  grant,  that  they 
are  created.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  create  matter,  than 
mind  1  It  is  presumed  that  no  modest,  sensible  man  will 
affirm,  that  matter  and  mind  cannot  be  created,  without  he 
is  previously  able  to  tell  us  what  matter  and  mind  are. 
When  the  philosopher  can  go  so  far  as  to  prove  from  the 
nature  of  a  being,  that  God  Almighty  could  not  have  cre- 
ated it,  we  will  subscribe  to  his  scheme  ;  but  if  his  weight- 
iest argument  be  found  in  his  acknowledged  ignorance, 
he  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.     For,  as  on  the 
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one  hand,  there  le  nothing  in  the  known  nature  of  things, 
which  militates  against  the  idea  of  their  being  created,  so  on 
the  other,  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  are  proois,  thai 
he  can  create,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  corroborate 
the  same.     And  it  will  be  found  that  cdl  those  strong  doubts 
respecting  the  possibility  of  creation,  are  grounded  on  douhCs 
of  the  being  and  perfection  of  God.     But  shoidd  the  objec- 
tion before  us,  be  allowed  to  have  all  its  full  weight,  i.  e. 
that  we  cannot  at  all,  conceive  how  God  can  create  out  of 
nothing ;  will  it  thence  be  safe  to  conclude,  that  he  did  not 
in  fact  create  ]    Can  we  conceive  how  divine  power,  or  in- 
deed any  other  power,  is  applied  to  cause  the  revolution  of 
the  planets  ]    Yet  by  some  power  or  other,  their  revolution 
is  effected.     Can  we  conceive  how  the  energy  of  the  divine 
will  operates  in  the  production  of  any  one  event  2  or,  io 
short,  can  we  conceive  how  any  one  cause  ever  produoes 
any  effect  ?  Has  the  divine  will,  therefore,  no  energy  ?  And 
IS  there  no  such  thing  as  cause  amf  effect]    Can  we  con- 
ceive how  God  can  be  omnipresent  ]    Is  he  therefore,  not 
omnipresent  1    In  short,  to  come  nearer  home,  can  I  con- 
ceive, how  the  motion  of  the  pen,  now  in  my  hand,  is  con- 
nected with  my  volitioii,  and  caused  by  it  ?   No  more  than 
I  can  conceive  how  God  could  create  the  universe.    Yet  my 
pen  does  move,  and  that  motion  is  connected  with,  and 
caused  by,  my  volition. 

If  our  conceptions  must  be  the  rule  and  the  Umit  of  our 
belief,  we  shall  directly  plunge  into  scepticism,  and  shall 
never  stop  short  of  Atheism.  Tlie  objection  before  us, 
therefore,  is  utterly  void  of  weight,  and  evidently  of  atheisti- 
cal tendency. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Mosaic  history,  in  the  doctrine  of 
creation,  asserts  nothing  repugnant  to  reason,  nor  yet  to  the 
plienomena  of  nature — since  all  existing  considerations 
rather  favor,  than  discountenance  that  doctrine — since  that 
history,  in  general,  is  corroborated  by  collateral  testimonies, 
as  far  as  they  exist,  and  by  the  genuine  characters  of  reahtj, 
truth  and  reason,  where  they  do  not ;  it  challenges  bcUef  and 
respect,  as  the  highest,  most  unquestionable  and  valuable  <A 
ail  ancient  authonties. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OA.IWXS   WHICH   HAVE   OPBRATEO  TO  PLUIfOE  ANCIENT  HIS* 

TORT  INTO  DARKNESS. 

SEY£RAL  eventSy  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
have  conspired  to  plunge  the  history  of  ancient  nations  into 
darkness.  Those  events  have  cast  a  veil  of  obscurity  over 
such  parts,  as  have  reached  our  times,  and  have  unfortu- 
nately buried  others  in  oblivion.  In  the  first  class  of  those 
events,  may  be  ranlced  the  destruction  of  libraries.  The 
famous  hbrary  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus^  about  284  years  before  the  Christian  era,  consisted  of 
vast  collections  of  records,  lustories,  tracts,  poems  and 
works  of  taste.  This  immense  repositoryof  ancient  science, 
had  been  replenishins  for  several  centuries.  Here  was 
amassed  every  thing  mat  was  curious,  valuable,  or  elegant, 
among  literary  productions,  since  the  days  of  Memnon,  in- 
cluding, doubtless,  all  the  ancient  tales  and  genealogies, 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  before  the  invention  of  let- 
ters. This  library  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Julius  Cesaf. 

Here  were  doubtless  many  valuable  originals  utterly  lost. 
Before  the  art  of  printing,  and  ibpecially  in  ancient  times, 
there  were  but  few  books  in  the  world ;  no  work  of  magni- ' 
tude  could  be  obtained,  but  at  a  great  expense.  The  Alex- 
andrian library  might  have  comprised  half  the  books  in  the 
world,  and  very  many  of  them  with  scarcely  a  duplicate  ex- 
isting. The  loss  was  reckoned  at  400,000  volumes.  Th 
institution  was  however,  revived,  and  a  still  greater  collec- 
tion made,  which  was  enriched  by  the  noble  productions  of 
the  Augustan  age.  This  flourished  till  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  was  binned  by  the  Saracens, 
who  used  the  books  for  common  fuel.  There  perished 
700,000  volumes. 

We  may  next  notice  the  extinction  of  smaller.  Ubraries, 
and  institutions  for  promoting  science.  The  loss  of  these, 
though  less  ostensU)le,  yet,  on  account  of  their  numbers^ 
and  dispersion  through  the  most  enlightened  nations,  by 
imperceptible  degrees  beclouded  the  skies,  and  served  to 
overwhelm  the  days  of  antiquity  in  darkness.  The  rage 
of  barbarians,  in  every  age,  has  been  levelled  at  the  pro- 
ductions of  art   and  genius,   which  it  is  their  pride  and 
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pleasure  to  destroy.  When  but  few  copies  of  tiie  most 
valuable  works  were  extant,  the  burning  of  a  sinEle  house, 
might  buiy  in  oblivion  the  annals  of  a  nation.  Nor  jet  is 
the  impervious  gloom,  with  which  manj  parts  of  aoMnt 
history  are  covered,  chargeable  wholly  on  savages.  In  the 
destruction  of  Memphis,  Persepolis,  Babylon,  Nineveh,, 
Tyre,  Jerusalem,  Cmr^iago  and  Corinth,  many  valuable 
productions  <^  genius  and  learning  were  forever  lo^  Who 
can  read  of  the  sack  of  Corinth,  without  ^notions  of  un- 
speakable regret  ?  There  the  most  elegant  statues  and  pic- 
tures, the  finest  productions  of  Greece  in  her  meridian,  were 
dashed  in  the  stieetBy  crushed  in  *the  general  wreck,  and 
thrown  into  the  flames.  And  afler  the  immense  capital  oi 
the  Roman  empire  had  been  enriched,  ornamented  and  ag> 
grandized  by  all,  that  had  escq>ed  the  wal^  of  two  thousand 
years,  it  was  destined  to  be  plundered  from  time  to  time,  an4 
fall  a  prey  to  the  barbarians,  over  whom  it  had  triumphed ; 
so  that  in  tiie  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was  besieged  and  taken 
five  times  in  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  subversion  by 
the  northern  nations  of  £urope,  have  thrown  between  us 
and  ancient  times,  a  wide  and  dreary  vale  of  darkness, 
through  which  only  a  few  of  the  stronger  limits  of  histofy 
gleam  upon  our  times.  Instead  of  wondering  that  there  is 
so  little,  it  is  wonderful,  iSdeed,  that  so  muck  has  escaped 
the  gulf  of  oblivion — ^that  so  many  inestimable  jewels  have 
been  dug  from  the  tombs  of  empires,  and  tlmt  so  many 
noble  nnonuments  of  literature  have  been  able  to  resbt  the 
waste  of  ages,  and  the  shock  of  revolutions. 

The  Roman  empire  first  experienced  a  total  loss  of  public 
virtue.  Inseparably  connected  with  that,  was  the  loss  of  its 
liberties,  and  the  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne  of  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  execrable  monsters  of  vice,  ^t  ever 
swayed  the  sceptre.  It  long  survived  its  orators,  poets,  his- 
torians and  philosophers  ;  it  long  survived  its  virtue,  inte* 
grity  and  martial  spirit.  During  so  general  a  decay  of  in- 
telligence, genius,  and  virtue,  events  must  have  arisen  highly 
prejudicial  to  ancient  literaturo,  which  we  have  no  means  of 
tracing.  All  the  paths  of  science  were  overrun  and  en- 
tangled with  unintelligible  scholastic  jargon ;  and  the  Chris- 
tinn  religion  itself,  which  had,  by  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
lis  doctrines  and  morals,  prevailed  and  triumphed  dnough 
the  empire,  at  length  became  loaded  with  useless  ceremony, 
and  ridiculous  superstihon. 
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In  a  word,  the  fall  of  the  ancient  Grreeks  and  Romans,  the 
rage  of  barbarians,  a  series  of  great  reyolittions,  and  the 
lapse  of  numerous  ages,  have  conspired  with  numberless 
events  of  less  magnitude,  to  lessen  our  means  of  the  know- 
ledge  of  ancient  history.  But  manj  stupendous  works  of 
art  and  literaiy  productions  have  made  their  way  through  all 
these  storms,  have  neither  been  worn  out  by  the  wh^l  of 
revolving  ages,  cancelled  by  the  restless  malice  of  man,  nor 
crushed  in  the  general  wreck  of  states  and  empires. 

To  trace  out  these  valuable  remains,  is  a  melandioly, 
though  a  pleasing,  useful  and  important  work.  To  accom- 
plbh  that  work,  we  are  compell^  to  examine  a  voluminous 
comment  on  the  depravity  of  our  species ;  we  are  led  to 
consider  man,  when  under  the  reign  of  his  passions,  as  an 
object  of  extreme  deformity  and  disgust.  In  pursuing  those 
interesting  discoveries,  we  are  guided  by  a  few  scattered 
lights,  i^ch  burn  with  strong  lustre ;  we  must  make  wide 
and  solitary  excursions  among  the  tombs  of  heroes,  sages, 
empires  and  revolutions.  There  we  shall  see  displayed  the 
greatest  efforts  of  genius,  and  the  strongest  powers  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and  there  we  shall  see,  that  all  human  institutions, 
however  flourishing  they  may  appear  for  a  while,  must  at 
length  fade. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SOURCES,     WHENCE     THE     KNQWLEDGE     OF    ANCIENT    HIS- 
TORY  IS   DRAWN. 

IT  is  upwards  of  3600  years  since  Memnon,the  Egyptian, 
invented  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  about  three  centuries 
after  which,  they  were  introduced  by  Cadmus  into  Greece.* 

*  Great  and  respectable  authorities  advocate  the  opinion,  that 
alphabetieml  writing  was  not  a  haoian  invention,  but  wboiljr  a  matter 
of  immediate  inspiration.  Neither  their  argmnents,  nor  the  answers 
to  thera,  can  be  here  inserted.  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
this  question.  Wo  shall  only  observe,  that  it  seems  paving  a  useless 
compliment  to  revelation,  miracle,  inspiration,  or  any  Kind  of  super- 
nataral  agency,  to  be  ready  to  call  in  their  aid,  in  matters,  where 
they  are  not  necessary,  or  to  ascribe  to  them,  as  causes,  things  which 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  without  them.  Besides,  it  is  contrary 
to  a  known  mle  of  philosophy,  which  forbids  us  to  inquire  for  more 
caueeeofa  thing,  than  are  fumoient  to  explain  its  phenoimeiia   There 
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To  pcipetuate  the  memoij  of  events,  and  to  convey  ideaa 
to  persons  absent,  invention  first  suggested  the  use  of  figures, 
or  images  of  things  in^nded.     When  these  were  tbund  in^ 
adequate,  symbols,  emblematic  of  more  complex  ideas, 
were  adopted.     But  the  defect  of  these,  in  expressing  com* 
binations  and  abstract  ideas,  must  have  soon  appeared ;  and 
was  probably  followed  by  the  discovery,  that  a  certain  com- 
bination of  arbitrary  marks,  might  be  adapted  to  the  ex* 
pression  of  all  articulate  sounds.     This  was  doubtless  the 
noblest  of  all  inventions,  as  it  has  proved  a  most  wonderful 
means  of  improving  the  human  mind.  It  not  only  ansu-ered 
the  highest  expectations  of  its  mventor,  but  doubtless  £ar 
exceeded  all  conjecture ;  as  it  proved  to  be  the  father  of  all 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  has  continued  the  Aidcn* 
ing  source   of  knowledge,  happiness  and  adiuiration,  to 
every  age. 

The  most  ancient  of  authentic  historians,  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  is  Moses,  lie  was  bom  in  Egypt  1571 
years  before  Christ,  at  a  time,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
when  Egypt  was  the  most  enlightened  of  all  nations.  He, 
being  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  was  of  course 
educated  in  all  their  learning.  He  was  bom  777  years  ader 
the  flood,  289  afler  Ashur  founded  the  Assyrian  empire,  and 
277  years  after  the  death  of  Shem. 

When  Moses  wrote,  alphabetic  writing  had  been  known 
in  Egypi  several  centuries ;  and,  if  we  consider  tbe  rapid 
improvements,  which  that  very  ingenious  people  made  in 
the  art  and  science,  we  shall  see  cause  to  beheve  that,  in 
Moses'  time,  they  had  made  very  considerable  progress. 
Nor  were  the  Egyptians  the  only  nation,  who  improved  in 
science  at  that  early  period.  The  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians 
were  among  the  first  cultivators  of  the  sciences,  particularly 
astronomy ;  so  that,  as  we  have  already  noted,  their  astro- 
nomical observations  began,  at  least  nineteep  hundred  years 
before  the  time  of  Alexander. 

The  longevity  of  the  ancient  nations,  which  did  not 
wholly  cease,  till  some  time  after  the  flood ;  the  simplicity 
of  their  modes  of  life ;  their  being  planted  in  luxuriant 
regions  of  health  and  plenty,  and  their  genius  and  spirit  of 

is  not  only  a  total  want  of  evidence,  that  an  alphabet  was  giren  by 
inspiration,  but,  like  all  other  arts,  we  eeem  fully  authorized  to  as- 
cribe it  to  the  progress  of  invention  and  discovery.  Many  things  in 
the  history  of  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern,  strongly  corrobo- 
rate this  opinion. 
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enterpnse,  will  account  for  the  rapidity  of  their  improve 
ments  and  population  ;  so  that  it  will  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, if  we  ^d,  within  seven  hundred  years  afler  the  deluge, 
the  eastern  continent  generally  peopled — if  we  find  populous 
cities,  great  nations  and  extensive  empires. 

At  the  time  already  mentioned,  Moses  appeared  in  Egypt, 
a  man  whom  divine  endowments,  genius  and  learning,  as 
well  as  the  elevated  rank,  to  which  he  was  raised  by  adop- 
tion, and  which  he  ornamented  by  his  merits,  had  fitted 
for  an  impbrtant  sphere  of  action,  as  law-giver,  general, 
prophet  and  historian.  To^what  was  said  in  a  former 
chapter,  concerning  Moses'  advantages  in  writing  the  his- 
tory he  wrote,  we  shall  here  only  add,  that  as  alphabcHc 
writing,  and  of  course,  something  of  records,  might  have 
been  within  forty  vears  of  the  death  of  Shem,  who  had  con- 
versed long  with  Methusaleb,  and  he  with  Adam,  we  can- 
not doubt,  that  Moses  had  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  the 
most  correct,  information  concerning  the  thi^igs,  found  in 
history. 

The  history  written  by  Moses,  contains  nothing  but  what 
might  be  looked  for  in  the  dictates  of  a  being  of  infinite 
wisdom  ;  and  the  nature  and  character  of  the  fi\e  books, 
called  the  Pentateuch^  exhibit  as  clear  a  proof  of  divine  in- 
spiration, as  the  frame  of  the  heavens  and  earth  do,  of 
divine  workmanship ;  and  that  blindness>  must  be  great, 
which  does  not  perceive  them  to  be  so.  Indeed,  it  will  he 
found  to  !)e  a  truth,  that  those,  who  question  the  one,  will 
also  doubt  the  other. 

In  this  place,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  remark  of  an 
elegant  historian,  but  who,  at  times,  seems  capable  of  asser- 
tions equally  bold,  impious  and  profane.*  He  asserts,  that 
the  God  of  Moses  delighted  in  blood  and  cruelty.  Will  that 
writer  deny  the  universality  of  God's  providence  ?  Will  he 
aflUrm,  that  God  Almighty  delights  in  cruelty  and  blood  ?  It 
will  be  rea.dily  granted,  Uiat  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whom 
Moses  and  Joshua  invaded,  had  never  injured  the  Hebrews. 
But  had  the  governor  of  the  universe  no  right  to  punish 
them  for  dieir  wickedness,  by  what  instruments  he  pleased? 
Will  that  writer  affirm,  that  the  Canaanites  were  an  inno- 
cent, virtuous  people,  not  deserving  what  they  suflfered  T  It 
was  far  otherwise  ;  and  so  enormous  were  their  crimes,  that 
the  righteous  God  of  providence  saw  fit  to  extirpate  them 
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from  ^  earth  ;  to  which  work,  he  commissioned  the    Is- 
raeUtes,  and  made  them  the  executioDers  of  bis  wrath  and 
/engeaacft.     Were  they  better  than  the  people  ot*  L«ia^>oo, 
Lima,  or  Portugal,  who  perished  by  earthquakes  ?  or  wska 
the  destruction  of  the  latter  more  providential  ihan  theirs  ? 
cr  is  it  essential  to  justice,  that  the  criminal  should  always 
suO^r  by  the  hand  of  the  injured  person  t  Even  under  the 
be^t  governments,  criminals  always  sufier  by  those,  wiiom 
the)  never  injured.     It  is  the  province  of  every  good  go- 
veminent  to  provide  its  own  executioners;  and  th^  are 
odeu  persons,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  criminaL     It 
was  %a  this  way  God  punished  the  people  of  Canaan.     And 
who  icnows  the  extent  of  their  desert  1  who  can  tell  vi^iat 
privileges  they  had  abused  ? — how  they  trampled  equally 
on  divine  justice  and  mercy,  and  insulted  the  threateniags, 
as  well  as  the  patience,  of  their  Creator  1    The  impioits 
a!9sertion,  just  noticed,  was  one  of  ihe  most  blasphemoas, 
which  ever  escaped  the  mouth  of  man.     For  <'  as  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live." 
Does  the  general  course  of  divine  Providence  justify  our 
author's  assertion  ?  or  rather  does  it  not  exhibit  the  clearest 
proof,  that  God  is  long-suffering,  slow  to  anger,  and  abun- 
dant in  goodness  and  mercy  1 

Next  to  Moses,  the  course  of  whose  history  is  traced  by 
«)osephus,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  is  Hero- 
dotus, a  Greek  historian,  who  is  justly  called  the  &ther  of 
history.  He  flourished  in  the  87th  01yroiHad>  431  years 
before  Christ  He  was  of  the  city  of  Hcdicamassus,  a  mari- 
time city  of  Caria,  a  colony  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  He 
^vrote  about  a  century  before  Alexander  the  Great  conquer- 
ed Asia,  while  the  Persian  empire  was  still  in  its  strength, 
while  Egypt  remained  the  august  seat  of  learning,  near  the 
sacking  of  Rome  by  Brennus,  and  liiiile  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics were  yet  free,  virtuous  and  powerful. 

Herodotus  had  travelled  much  in  Western  Asia — had 
visited  the  venerable  seats  of  the  ancient  empires.  His 
general  history  was  divided  into  nine  bodes.  When  ho  read 
his  history  to  the  learned  assembly  of  Greece,  they  gave 
to  his  books  the  names  of  the  nine  Moses,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  their  superlative  merit. 
He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 

Xenophon,  a  Greek  historian,  wrote  about  half  a  century 
aOor  Herodotus.     He  had  commanded  an  army  in  Persia, 
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m  di^time  <^the  younger  €71118 ;  «Dd  had  condueted  tV« 
retreat  of  ten  thouaand  Greeks  from  Ihe  bean  oi  the  Persian 
empire ;  an  event  much  eelebtated  in  aaoieot  history.  The 
style  of  XenophoQ  is  simple,  nervous  and  elegant ;  and  it 
can  scarcely  liNe  donbted,  that  something  of  the.glory  of  the 
great  CyruBy  has  been  owing  to  his  pen. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  is  a  source  of  abundant  information. 
Several  cities  in  ancient  Greece,  claim  the  honor  of  giving 
ham  birth.  He  wr<^e  907  y^ars  be^fre  the  CWts^an  era. 
From  his  poems,  we  may  learn  the  manners  and  customs 
of  his  time ;  the  modes  of  ^Se^  and  of  making  war ;  and  the 
notions  of  honor,  morality,  religion  and  government,  which 
prevailed. 

The  genius  of  Homer  was  strong  and  rapid.  To  a  great 
extent  of  ^cnowledge,  he  added  eqiud  purity  and  elegance  of 
taste.  His  notions  of  character  were  just,  vivid  and  distin- 
guishing ;  so  that,  as  is  said  of  another  ancient  writer,  <<  his 
description  b  vision."  Ossian,  the  Scottish  bard,  resembled, 
if  not  excelled,  him  in  strength  and  boldness  of  imagination. 
While  Virgil  is  compared  to  the  meanders  of  a  majestic  river 
through  a  rich  and  fruitful  land.  Homer  is  compared  to  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  which  in  a  moment  dazzles,  astonishes, 
and  IS  past. 

Homer's  Iliad  will  ever  be  considered  an  astonishing  dis- 
play of  genius ;  but  of  that  kind  of  genius,  however,  which 
is  rather  terrible  than  lovely.  The  characters,  which  he 
drew,  fully  evince  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

A  character  more  unlovely,  than  that  of  Achilles,  cannot 
well  be  imagined.  Indeed,  strength  and  courage  are  the 
favorite  virtues  of  Homer ;  under  whose  burning  pen,  they 
oAen  degenerate  into  cruelty,  barbarity  and  revenge.  War, 
blood  and  desolation,  form  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Iliad ;  and  render  it,  of  all  books,  the  most  suitable  pocket 
companion  for  Alexander  the  Great. 

Thucydides,  Polybius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysius  of 
Halioamassus,  and  many  other  writers  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and,  about  that  time  and  a  little  after,  Livy,  Pliny,  Ta- 
citus, Suetonius,  Plutarch  and  others ;  and  among  the  Ro- 
man writers  also,  the  names  of  Justm,  Sallust,  Virgil,  and 
Cicero,,  should  bo  noticed.  These  writers,  althou^  they 
did  not  all  write  history,  yet  all  contributed  mere  or  less,  to 
perpetuate  the  important  transactions  of  their  times.  To 
the  labors  of  these  men,  the  world  is  indebted  for  most  of 
what  is  known  of  ancient  history. 
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Many  of  the  wiitifigs  of  Cicero,  have  readied  oii|y[iiiww  ^ 
but  there  is  rfmson  to  believe,  that  some  of  his  mostezcei- 
lent  productions  are  lost  Cioero's  works  have  been  man 
fortunate,  than  those  of  most  of  his  predecessors  or  ccui- 
temporancs.  It  is  thought,  that  the  ancients  excelled  the 
modems  in  genius.  However  this  mii^t  be,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  that  thej  excelled  in  what  is  of  more  value  than 
genius,  even  industry. 

Thore  is  another  source,  from  whence  some  knowledge 
of  autiquity  is  obtained ;  I  mean  the  ruins  of  those  amazing 
structures,  towers,  palaces  and  temples,  wmch  are  scattered 
in  many  [Mirts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  v  This,  indeed, 
\i  ould  have  been  a  much  more  fruitful  source  of  knowledge, 
but  for  the  repeated  and  too  successful  efforts  of  barbarnms 
and  hostile  armies,  to  strip  them  of  their  ornaments,  to  tar- 
nish their  beauties,  and  to  erase  their  insciiptions.  These 
monuments  of  ancient  power,  magnificence  and  splendor, 
are  scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  indeed  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  ancient  world.  One  would  scarcely  believe,  after 
knowing  the  present  wretched  state  of  Africa,  that  it  was 
once  reckoned  the  highest  state  of  luxury  to  reside  th^e — 
that,  as  a  residence,  it  was  preferred  to  France,  or  Spain,  or 
Italy  ;*  and  that  even  Italy  itself  drew  its  com  from  the 
fruitful  fields  of  Africa,  f  Egypt  and  Carthage  were  once 
great  and  flourishing  empires.  The  former  disputed  with 
the  Assyrians  and  Greeks,  and  the  latter  with  the  Romans, 
for  supremacy.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  diey  o«^  the 
oldest  monuments  of  ancient  greatness,  so  they  are  certainly 
the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  patient  and  persevering 
labor.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  history,  they  have  stood, 
and  have  defied  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  desolations  of 
war.  To  demoUsh  the  pyramids,  \tould  require  more  than 
the  strength  of  a  few  individuals,  and  more  than  the  per- 
severance of  a  barbarian  army.  Therefore  they  Svand,  and 
will  probably  stand  for  numerous  ages  to  come.  The  rea- 
d'^r  may  see,  in  Thompson's,  Volney's,  and  Bruce's  travels, 
a  particular  account  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Syria, 
Egypt  and  some  other  parts. 

The  ancient  monuments,  found  in  Asia  and  Europe,  are 
indicative  of  far  greater  perfection  of  taste  and  sublimity 


_i 


*  The  Africa  bo  deiufhtful  to  the  ancientsi  waa  but  a  amall  part  <4 
iho  quarter  of  the  world,  now  known  by  that  namo. — Ed, 

♦  "  Quidquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis." — Horace. 
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of  doBJgn,  than  those  already  mentioned*  To  mere  exten- 
sion of  parts,  the  Greeks  added  proportion.  Materials  of 
the  finest  qualihr,  wrought  with  the  utmost  skill  into  build- 
ings of  noble  form,  majestK  size,  and  elegant  proportion, 
give  them  an  air  of  sublimity,  probably  never  to  be  excelled, 
ut  by  how  mueh  these  buildings  displayed  genius  and  sci- 
ence, by  so  much  were  they  the  more  exposed  to  the  savagt 
fury  of  war.  A  few  of  them  have  escaped,  which  make  re- 
port to  us  of  the  astonishing  genius  of  the  ancients,  which 
we  never  could  have  obtained  from  books.  What  must 
Athens  have  been  in  the  days  of  Pericles ! 

The  ntins  of  Persepolis,  Palmjrra,  and  Balbec,  of  which 
all  travellers,  who  have  seen  them,  speak  with  admiration 
and  amazement,  tell  us  more  than  we  could  learn  from  vo- 
lumes, concerning  the  opulence,  power  and  genius  of  their 
builders,  and,  of  the  splendor  and  glory  of  their  times.  In 
all  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  even  co-extensive  widi  the 
ppwer  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  remains  of  their  grandeur 
niny  be  seen  In  causeways,  bridges,  camps,  castles,  walla, 
temples  and  monuments. 

The  celebrated  Arundelian  marines,  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions, the  remains  of  statues,  medals  and  paintings,  which 
have  been  discovered  in  vaults,  or  dug  from  ruins,  or  which 
Ikive  been  preserved  in  sequestered  places,  or  found  by  acci- 
dent, increase  the  body  of  evidence,  cast  a  certain  light  on 
various  parts  of  history,  and  determine  many  chronological 
questions  of  importance. 

These  evidences  of  antiquity,  standing  smgly,  would  lose 
much  of  their  weight ;  but,  combined,  tl^y  substantiate  and 
confirm  each  other ;  and,  considered  in  their  vanoua  connec- 
tions and  relations^  there  no  longer  remains  a  doubt  of  their 
veracity.  Their  combined  testimonies  give  strength  to  each 
other  singly,  and  in  their  sum  they  form  a  body  of  evidence, 
as  clear  ar.d  irresistible,  as  any  case  of  ocular  demonstration. 
It  will  be  found  as  difficult  to  doubt,  whether  Alexander  was 
king  of  Macedon,  and  conquered  Persia,  as  whether  Greorge 
Washington  was  general  and  president  in  America.* 


•  In  this  work,  we  hare  followed  one  or  another  of  the  precednig 
authors,  as  oecasion  served,  or  have  taken  their  aecoonta  indirectly 
through  the  handa  of  modem  writen  ;  amonff  whioh  we  have  coa 
suited  more  particularly  the  foUowing,  viz.  RolUn*!  Ancient  Histoiy 
Rnsaeira  Ancient  Europe,  Gillloa*  Greece,  Travels  of  Anacharsis, 
Prideaux's  Connection,  Bedford 'h  Chronoloffy,  the  Encyclopedia, 
KennetVs  Roman  Antiquities,  Cioldsmitbr's  Abridgment  of  Roottv 
History. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

The  word  chronology  is  derived  from  two  Greek  worda, 
cknmoij  tune,  and  logo$f  discomse,  c^  scieiice*  It  may  be 
defined,  the  teience  of  time*  Its  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
times,  when  (he  most  important  erents  took  place. 

The  principal  use  of  Chronology^  as  well  as  of  Geogra- 
phy, is  to  aid  in  understanding  and  appljring  histoiy.  And 
so  important  for  this  object,  are  these  sciences,  that  they 
have  been  well  represented,  as  the  two  eyes  of  hutory ;  or 
rather,  of  the  historian.  Without  the  use  of  these,  the 
whole  fid>ric  of  history  must  appear  but  a  vast  mass  of  chaos, 
darkness  and  confusion.  Within  a  few  years,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  geography.  How  important, 
that  this  improvement  in  the  course  of  education,  should  be 
followed  by  correspondent  attention  to  chronology.  With- 
out this,  <<  effects  will  often  be  placed  before  their  causes  ; 
cutemporory  characterrand  events  disjoined ;  actions,  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  each  other,  confounded  ;  and  much  of  the 
pleasure  and  benefit,  which  history  ought  to  impart,  will  be 
lost.'' 

Considering  the  importance  of  chronology,  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  its  nature,  it  is  so  peculiarly  dry  and 
uninteresting — that  of  all  branches  of  literature,  the  know- 
ledge of  dates  is  most  hard  to  gain,,  most  easy  to  be  lost. 
'<  Of  all  things,  there  is  the  most  difficulty  in  retaining  num- 
bers. They  are  like  grains  of  sand,  which  wiU  not  cohere 
in  the  order,  in  which  we  place  them."  This  is  probably  the 
principal  reason,  that  chronology  has  been  so  neglected  by 
most  readers  of  history — that  so  few  can  tell,  within  hun- 
dreds of  years,  when  Solon  lived,  or  when  Rome  fell*  If 
any  method  could  be  devised  to  render  the  acquisition  more 
pleasant,  more  easy,  more  permanent,  it  must  confer  an 
illustrious  benefit  upon  the  literaiy  world.  Such  a  method 
ha9  been  devised.  It  is  the  work  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Grey. 
Hiis  method,  with  some  important  improvements,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  exhibit. 

Tb  J  grand  advantage  of  Grey's  method  consists  in  the 
erefi  facility  of  remembering  n  word,  compared  with  the 
diOiculhr  of  remembering  a  naked  number.  There  is  no 
^ubt,  that  most  persons  would  find  it  easier  to  treasure  up  in 
dieir  minds,  100  words,  though  uncoutli  and  barbarous,  tiiaJi 
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to  fix  a  dozen  dates,  widiout  artificial  help.  If  there  are 
any  great  exceptions  to  this  remark,  diey  are  perhaps  mon- 
strous minds,  that  can  learn  one  thing  as  easily  as  another, 
and  on  that  account,  are  by  no  means  to  be  envied.  A  word, 
then,  must  be  substituted  for  a  number,  or  must  be  so 
changed,  as  to  represent  a  date.  In  order  for  this,  a  letter 
must  be  made  to  represent  a  figure ;  and  as  we  cannot  utter 
several  consonants  together  i^thout  vowels,  nor  conve- 
niently pronounce  seveml  vowels  together  without  conso- 
nants, it  is  necessary  that  each  figure  should  be  represented 
by  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  and  also,  by  a  consonant.  These 
should  be  so  adapted,  as  to  be  most  easily  learned  and 
retained.  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  vowels 
a,  e,  f,  o,  tt,  should  represent  the  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
These  are  learned  at  once,  and  can  hardly  be  forgotten, 
aAer  one  minute's  attention.  For  the  other  hve^  diphthongs 
must  be  used.  As  a  stands  for  1  and  u  for  5,  these  united 
may  represent  6,  cm,  therefore,  is  put  for  6 ;  and  for  a 
similar  reason  oi  for  7,  oo  for  8,  and  on  for  9 ;  at  stands  for 
cypher  or  zero,  without  any  particular  reason.  Now,  for 
tne  consonants.  The  first  consonant  .justly  claims  the 
representation  of  the  first  figure,  1.  As  c  has  generally 
tlie  same  sound,  as  X;  or  «,  it  is  omitted.  The  next  letter  is 
dy  and  may  stand  for  2.  Those  who  know  a  very  little  of 
Latin,  may  remember,  that  it  is  the  initial  of  ituo,  from 
which  the  word  two  is  derived.  T,  stands  for  3,  as  being 
the  initial  of  the  word  three.  For  the  same  Teason,  /stands 
for  4.  F,  being  the  Roman  numeral,  for  five,  represents  5 
Xf,  the  Roman  numeral  for  50  is  also  used  for  5,  or  before 
another  letter,  for  50.  The  imtial  of  mt  ias.  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  letter,  that  in  common  chirOjCTaphy,  so 
much  resembles  7,  as  p.  if  is  made  to  stand  for  8,  for  a 
Greek  reason,  {okto)  as  no  one  occurs  in  English  ;  n  is  the 
initial  of  9 ;  and  last  of  all,  we  take  z  to  represent  zero. 
The  nine  digits  and  the  zero,  then,  are  represented  as 
follows, 


a 

e 

• 

t 

0 

u 

au 

ot 

00 

ou 

• 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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h 

d 

t 

f 

vorl 

s 

P 

k 

n 

X 

Now,  let  the  reader  study  these,  three  minutes  and-see, 
if  he  cannot  write  down  the  whole  from  memory.  G  is 
used  for  two  zeros.     To  express  the  date  of  the  foundation 
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of  Ronei  we  drop  the  Goal  e,  and  add  die  letters  p,  «,  <, 
repreaentiiig  7^  5|  8.  Joining  these,  the  word  Kon^mi  is 
formed,  indieatingy  that  Rome  was  founded  753  years  before 
Christ  It  is  very  easy  to  remember,  in  almost  every  case, 
whether  a  date  is  before  Christ,  or  aAer.  It  is  also  easy, 
without  artificial  aid,  to  remember  the  time  of  any  event, 
within  1000  years.  Indeed  if  persons  do  not  gain  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  course  of  events,  as  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  without  special  efibrt,  there  will,  perhaps, 
be  no  advantage  in  their  knowing  the  exact  time  of  any 
dvenU  This  method  of  artificial  memory  is  not  designed 
to  supersede,  but  rather,  to  &cilitate  and  unprove  attention 
to  dates  in  the  common  way.  Letters  are  not  generally 
used,  therefore,  to  represent  thousands.  Thus  for  the  date 
of  the  fail  of  the  Eastern  Roman  £mpire,  which  took  place, 
A.  D.  1453,  we  use  RomftUy  instead  of  Romq/«/.  For  the 
ake  of  improving  the  sound  of  the  word,  however,  the  it 
or  6,  representing  1000,  is  sometimes  inserted.  Thus,  to 
ex|)ress  the  time  of  queen  Anne's  accession,  we  adopt 
Anno^d  (1702)  rather  than  Annpotd  (702) ;  and  Gor^ike^ 
for  that  of  (xeorge  I Y.  rather  than  Gorflcez ;  the  /being  used 
to  denote  IV. 

As  every  figure  is  denoted  by  more  than  one  lette.,  tb 
may  always  have  a  choice  of  letters  in  chronologising 
words.  This  may  be  very  convenient,  in  order  to  form  the 
words  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  and  to  adopt  them,  so 
as  to  express  any  particular  ideas,  to  aid  in  recollecting  the 
words  and  die  ideas.  Thus,  if  we  know,  that  Rome  ptU 
down  and  subjugated  all  other  nations,  we  can  more  easily 
remember  the  word  Komput;  and  those  who  know  the 
word,  will  more  easBy  remember  the  fact ;  and  those,  who 
know  neither,  will  more  easily  remember  both,  than  either 
alone.  In  tins  case,  they  will  serve  as  mutual  props,  to 
sustain  each  other.  Afler  learning  Romputj  it  will  be  easy 
to  learn  RomfiU  from  the  similarity  of  sound. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  more  examples,  to  fiimi- 
liarise  and  facilitate  the  use  and  application  of  this  method 
of  chronology,  and  to  show  the  advantage  of  particular 
associations.  We  will  take  the  English  sovereigi^  from 
Henry  YII.  to  William  III.  who  reigned  through  the  roost 
interesting  and  instructive  period  of  the  British  history. 
With  this  period,  every  American  and  everv  lover  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  ought  to  be  acquainted.  Henty  VII. 
began  to  reign  A.  D.  1485,  and  his  name  may  be  chronolo- 
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gised  Heara^ool^  the  oi  signifying  YII-  The  chronologieml 
part  may  be  couadered  as  a  contraction  for  royal  fooL 
Though  wise  in  some  respects,  yet  did  he  not  seem  to  be  a 
Jbol  to  make  such  efforts,  and  practise  such  extortion,  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  to  be  squandered  away  by  such  a 
oatn,  vile,  profligate,  obstinate,  arbitrary,  cruel,  persecuting 
wretch,  as  his  son  and  successor,  Henry  Ylil  ? 

Homy  YIU.  ascended  the  throne,  1509 — Henrottkun. 
It  is  doubtful,  whether  a  vainer  mortal  ever  lived.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  vain  of  his  birth,  his  beauty, 
his  accomplishments,  his  genius,  his  learning,  his  wisdom, 
his  riches,  his  pomp,  his  power,  his  fame,  and  even  of  his 
religion.     His  successor  was  his  son, 

Edward  YI. — l^dsavojy.  This  pious  and  excellent  prin'^e 
$aned  the  nation  from  the  persecutions  of  Popery,  and  made 
a  glorious  opposition  to  the  Man  of  Sin.  EdMwop  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sister,  the 

Bloody  Mary,  the  Papist,  the  bigot.  She  insidiously 
promised  to  rule  by  the  laws  of  Edward ;  but  she  soon  be- 
came a  horrid  persecutor.  Her  rtUe  gave  the  Ue  to  her  pro- 
mise. We,  therefore,  call  her  Mani/f.  Her  successor 
was  her  sister 

Elizabeth,  a  decided  Protestant  This  was  considered 
as  good  luck  to  England  and  to  the  Protestant  world.  She 
is,  therefore,  called  Eliza/uAr.     The  next  kins  was 

James  I.— Jam6(uaf/.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  I.  He  married  Henrietta  Mary,  daughter  ol 
Henry  lY.  of  France.  To  her,  he  was  most  ardently  at- 
tached, and  assiduously  devoted.  As  she  was  a  Papist, 
this  connection  was  most  unhappy  in  its  consequences.  It 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  causes,  that  brought 
upon  the  nation,  calamities  innumerable,  for  more  than  50 
years.  Must  we  not  consider  him  as  exceedingly  6oae,  thus 
to  8ell  to  a  Papist,  not  only  himself,  but  the  welfare  of  his 
people?  Well,  then,  is  he  entitled  to  the  chronologised 
name,  Charles  baseL  Perhaps  it  was  no  less  base  in  his 
father  to  be  willing,  that  Charles  should  marry  a  Papal, 
Spuiish  princess.  Well,  then,  may  James  participate  in  the 
base  part  of  the  artificial  name. 

Charles  II. — Charles€2c»aii2r. 

James  II. — Jwmiasku. 

For  the  two  latter,  there  is  no  particular  association  of 
facts.  While  James  U.  was  urging  forward  his  mad  career 
of  Papal  tyranny,  it  was  earnestly  desired  that  William. 
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then  princ6  of  Orange^  would  soon  cova^  a&d  telce  the  kiog^ 
dom,  in  aHusion  to  diis,  we  may  denominate  him  WiUiaa^ 
take-^(Hmy  and  by  contraction,  ViUiasotm.  This  denotes  the 
year,  when  WiUiam  III.  ascended  the  Ekigtish  throne. 

The  reader  has  doid>lle88  felt  induced  to  decipher  the 
ohronologised  names,  as  he  has  proceeded,  from  Edtatop  to 
Wilfoscxm.  If  so,  he  has  found  the  exercise  easier  and 
easier.  Farther  practice  will  make  it  easier  still ;  and  he 
will  soon  be  able  to  chronologise  names,  as  well,  as  under- 
stand those  chronologised  by  others. 

It  may  now  be  useful  for  the  learner  of  history  to  commit 
to  memory  the  above  names,  in  their  order.  This  will 
enable  him  to  tell  the  commencement,  the  termination,  and 
by  calculation,  tbe  length  of  each  reign,  except  that  of  Charles 
f.  w1k>  was  not  succeeded  by  his  son,  till  nearly  twelve  years 
af)er  his  death.  Similar  will  be  the  result  of  chronologiang 
aiid  committing  to  memory,  any  list  of  kings  in  regular 
succession. 

Classes  may  most  conveniently  learn  the  chronologised 
words,  as  they  learn  to  spell  other  words ;  with  this  diiler- 
ence,  that  after  spelling  each  word  its  chronological  import 
may  also  be  mentioned.  The  teacher  may  ask  such  ques- 
tions, as  the  following.  How  do  you  spell  Henroifooi  ?  and 
what  date  does  it  indicate  ? 

When  the  name  of  a  monarch  is  chronoloeised,  it  indi- 
cates the  year  of  his  accession ;  that  of  a  pnvate  person, 
the  year  of  his  bh^.  Thus  Wick/^  indicates  that  WicklifTe 
was  bom  1324.* 

The  Imperial  and  Biographical  Chart  will  probably  be 
found  still  more  interesting  and  beneficial,  than  the  method 
above  described ;  as  it  is  much  better  suited  to  impress  the 
eye.  It  presents  to  us,  at  once,  a  picture  of  the  grand  out- 
line of  history.  We  seem  to  see,  in  a  moment,  the  chief 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  distinguished  agents, 
that  have  been  employed  to  scourge  the  world,  or  to  bless 
mankind.     With  a  glance,  we  see  viHbat  nations  and  charac- 


*  Tills  method  of  artificial  memory  may  also  be  applied  to  Geogra- 
phy, at  least  to  aid  in  remembering  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
countries.  Thus  Egepti  denotes  th«  mean  latitude  and  longitude  of 
l^gfypt ;  or  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  centre  of  Egypt.  It  is 
not  oonTenient,  howcTer,  to  ezpreiv  tbe  minutes.  But  it  may  often 
bo  useful  to  know  the  mean  latitude  and  lonEitude  of  Egypt  or  other 
'country,  within  half  a  degree.  This  method  is  equally  appUoible  to 
*.^»ns  and  cities 
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ters  were  cotemporaryy  what  Buccesaive,  and  how  far  any 
are  removed  from  those,  that  precede,  and  those  that  follow 
them.  By  a  more  particular  inspection,  we  may  perceive 
and  compare  the  most  important  dates,  to  a  sii^le  year* 
How  does  it  impress  our  minds  with  the  principal  revolu- 
tions, that  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  When  we 
compare  our  own  nation  with  others,  here  delineated,  how 
young  does  it  seem ;  what  a  child  does  it  appear ;  and  we 
are  1^  to  exclaim,  fVhat  manner  of  chiid  ahail  this  be  / j 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  PATRIARCHS. 


B.C. 
CREATION  of  Adam  and 

FTe,      ....  4004 

Uirth  of  Seth,  .        .        .  3874 

ofEnoc,.        .        .  37G9 

ofCainan,      .        .  3G79 

ofMahalaW          .  3609 

ofJared,        •        .  3544 

of  Enoch,        .        .  3382 

ofMetbtuelah,       .  3317 

ofLameeb.     •        .3130 

ofNoah,    '             .  2948 

ofJapbeth,     .  2448 

ofShem,         .  2445 

The  Flood,        .  2348 

Birth  of  Arpbazad,         .  2345 

ofSalah,                 .  2311 

ofEber,  .        .        .  2281 

ofPeleir,                 .  2247 

ofReu,  .        .        .  2217 

ofSeru^,        .        .  2185 

ofNahor,        .        .  2155 

ofTerah,                .  2126 

ofAbraro,       .        .  1996 

of  Sarah,         .        .  1986 

Call  of  Abram,          .        .  192(j 

Famine  in  Canaan — Abram 

and  Lot  go  into  Ecypt,  1920 

Birth  of  Ishmael,              .  1910 

Sodom  consumod,     .        .  1897 

Circumcision  established,  1897 

Birth  of  Isaac,  .                .  1896 


B.C 

Isaac  marriee  Rebecca,      •    1S66 
Birth  of  Jacob,         .  1836 

ofReuben^      .  .     1771 

of  Simeon,      .  .     1770 

ef  Leri,  .  •  .  1769 
of  Judab,        •  .1768 

of  Dan,  .  •  .  1767 
ofNapbtali,  .  .  1765 
of  Gad,  .  .  .  1764 
of  Asher,  •    1769 

of  Issacher,  .  .  1757 
ofZebulon,  .  •  1755 
of  Joseph,  .1745 

Jacob  retoms  to  Canaan,  .     1739 
Birth  of  Benjamin,    .         .     1738 
Joseph  sold  mto  E^jpt,    .     1728 
becomes  mmister  cif 
Egypt,  .    1715 

Birth  of  Mcnasscb,  son  of 

Joseph,  ....  1712 
Birth  of  Ephraim,  son  of 

Joseph,  ....  1710 
Seven  years'  famine  be^pUis,  1708 
Jacob  and  family  go  mto 

Egypt,  ,  .  1706 

Birth  of  Aaron,  son  of  Am- 

ram,  ....  1574 
Birth  of  Moses,  son  of  Am- 

ram,      .  .        .     1571 

Moses  returns  into  Egypt, 
to  deiiyer  the  Hebrews^  1491 


GOVERNORS  AND  JUDGES^  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 


Moses, 
Joshua, 


B.C. 
1491 
1451 


Othniel,    . 
Ehud, 


B.C. 
1405 
1325 


*  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  chronology  of  this  period. 
Indeed  most  of  the  dates  are  still  uncertain,  and  probably  incorrect; 
but  it  is  hoped,  that  none  of  them  are  very  far  from  the  truth. — Ed 
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Doborahand  Bank, 
Gideon,     .        • 
Abimalecby 
Tola, 
Jair, . 
Jephthah, . 


B.C. 

1 

1285 

Ibixan, 

1245 

Elon,         • 

1236 

Abdoiiy      • 

1232 

Samson  borui 

1179 

£U,  Jndg9f 

1139 

Samuel,  Judge, 

B.C. 
1133 
1126 
1116 
1157 
1161 
1141 


CHRONOLOGICAL  REGAL  TABLES. 


KINGS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

B  C 

1.  Saul,  .  .    1095 

2.  David  and  Ithbodieih,    1055 

3.  David  alone,       .        .    1047 
4   Solomon,     .        .  1015 

Divifbn  of  the  kingdom,  975 


KINGS  OF  JUDAH. 
Two  Tribes, 

1.  Rehoboam,   .        .        .  975 

2.  Abijam,         .        .        .  958 

3.  Asa 955 

4.  Jehosapbat,  .        .        •  914 

5.  Jeboram,      .        .        .  889 

6.  Ahaziah,       .        .        .  885 

7.  Alhaliah,      ...  884 

8.  Joashi   .        .        .        •  878 

9.  Amaaiah,      .        .        .  839 

10.  ABariah.orUiziab,      .  810 

11.  Jotham,         ...  758 

12.  Ahai,   .        .        .        .  7«2 

13.  Hezekiah,     ...  727 

14.  Manasseh,    ...  698 

15.  Amon,  ....  643 

16.  Joeiah,           ...  640 

17.  Jeboahaz,      .        .        .610 

18.  Jehoiakim,            •        .  610 

19.  Jeboiachin,           .        .  599 

20.  Zedekiah.     ...  599 

21.  Nebuohadnenar  destroy- 

ed Jerusalem,  •       •  588 


KINGS  OF  ISRAEL 
Ten  Tribes. 


1.  Jeroboam  L 

2.  Nadab, . 

3.  Baaslia, 

4.  Elah,    . 

5.  Zimri,  . 

6.  Omri,   • 

7.  Ahabj    . 

8.  Abaziab, 

9.  Jehoram, 

10.  Jehu,    . 

11.  Jehoabaz, 

12.  Joash,   . 

13.  Jeroboam  H. 
Interre^um 

14.  Zachariah, 

15.  Shallum, 

16.  Menahem, 

17.  Pekahiah, 

18.  Pekah, . 


B.C. 

.  976 

.  954 

.  053 

.  930 

.  929 

.  929 

.  917 

.  897 

.  806 
884 

.  866 

.  841 

.  825 

111  years,  784 

.  773 

.  772 

.  773 

.  761 

.  759 

.  780 


19.  Hoehea, 

Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assy 
ria,  destroyed  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,         .        .        .721 


KINGS  OF  MEDIA 

1.  Dejoces,       .  •  709 

2.  Pliraortes,     .        .  666 

3.  Cyazares  I.  .        .  634 
Soy  thiaas  driven  out,  .  607 
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CBEOlfOLOOlCAL  TABUS* 


B;C. 
4.  Aftymgei,     .  •    595 

Su  Cjoxares  II.  or  Darius,    559 

KINGS  OF  ASSYRIA. 

1.  TigUth  Pileser,  called 
auo  Arbacea,  and  Ninus 
the  joanger,        .        .    747 

2.  Shalmanfizer,  .    79d 

3.  Sennacherib,  .    714 

4.  Eiarhaddon,  .    706 
Esarhaddon  takes  Babylon,  GBO 


KINGS  OF  BABYLON. 

].  Nabonatsar,  or  Belesis,  747 

.733 

.  731 

.  726 

.  721 

.  709 

.  704 

.  702 

.  699 
G93 

.  692 

.  688 

.  680 

.  667 

.  647 

.  625 

.  606 

.  561 

.  559 


2.  Nadius, 

3.  Cincertus^ 

4.  Jti^us, 

5.  Merodae  Baladan, 

6.  Arciaaus, 
Interregnum, 

7.  Belibus, 

8.  Apronadius, . 

9.  Regilibus,     . 
10.  Mesesstmordacus, 

Interreflrnum, 
U.  Esarhaddon,. 

12.  Saosduchinus, 

13.  Chyniladanus, 

14.  Nabopollaaer, 

15.  Nebuchadnezzar, 

16.  Evilmerodacb, 

17.  Neriglissar,  . 

18.  Laborosoarchod« 

19.  Belshaszar 


555 


AJQIBUW  WB  r ,     •  •  •       tXKf 

Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus,  539 

KINGS  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

1.  Cyrus,  ....    537 

2.  Cambyses,  or  Ahaauerus,  529 

3.  Smerdis,  or  Artaxerzes,    523 

4.  Darius  I.  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,       .        .        .        .521 

5.  Aerzes  the  Great,        .    486 

6.  Artazerzes  Lfongimonus,  464 

7.  Xerxes  II.     .  .424 

8.  So^dianus,    .        .        .    424 

9.  OcTius,  or  Darius  Nothus,  424 
10.  Artazerxes  Mnemoo,   •    405 


B.a 

11.  ArUzerzes  Ochofly        .    359 

12.  Arses,   .        .  .         .    338 
IX  Darius  CodooAftniM,       .    336 

14.  Alezander  th«  Qreat,  .    331 

15.  Andeus,  or  Philip,         •    323 

KINGS  OF  EGYPT. 

Sabacon,  or  So,  .  .  .727 
Sevechus,  ....  719 
Tirfaakah,  .  .  .  .  705 
Anarchy,  ....  6S7 
Twelve  confederate  Princes,  685 
Psammitichus,    .  .    670 

Necho,        .        •         •  6}0 

Psammis,    ...  600 

Apries,  or  Hophra,      .  504 

Amasis,       ....    569 
Pamminitus,       .  .    525 

Cambyses  conqoers  £gypt,  525 
Smerdis,  ....  523 
Darius  Hystaspes,  .  .  521 
Xerzes  the  Greal^  .  .  486 
Artazerzes  Longimanus,  •  465 
Xerzes  II.  .  .  .  .  424 
Sogdianos, ....  424 
Ochus,  .        .        .424 

Amyrteus,  .  -•  .  .  413 
Pausiris,  ....  407 
Psammitichus  11.  .  .  401 
Nephereus,  .        .        .    395 

Aoboris,  ....  389 
Psammuthis,  .        .    376 

Neotanebus,        .  .    375 

Tachoe,  ....  363 
Nectanebui,  .361 

Ochus  conquers  Egypt  .  350 
Arses,  ....  33S 
Darius  Codomanus,  .  .  ^ 
Alezander  the  Great,  .  331 
Death  of  Alezander,  .        .    3^ 


Ptolemy  Soter,  .        •  .304 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  .    2*^ 

Ptolemy  Euorgeles,   .  246 

Ptolemy  Phil<^ater,    .  .    221 

Ptolemy  Epipbanes,    .  .    204 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  .  .    l^ 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  or  Euer- 

getes  II.  .        •        •  .145 
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117 

107 
89 
80 
80 
65 

61 

47 

30 


B.C. 

Ptolemy  Soter  II.  or  Latiij- 

ru8  and  ClAopatra,  •  • 
Alexanderind  Cleopalra,  . 
LathyniB.aloiiey  .  • 
Berenicey  .  •  .  • 
Alexander,  .  •  •  • 
Ptolemy  Auletee, 
Ptolemy  Dkmyaiiia,  and  Cle- 

opatra^     •        •        •        • 
Ptolemy  the   Tomigvr,  mad 

Cleopatra,  •        • 

Egypt  Doeomet  a  Roman  Pro- 

vincOi      .        .        •        • 

KINGS  OF  STRIA. 

Seleucut  I.  Nicator,    .        .  312 

Antioobua  1.  Soter,     .        .  279 

Antiochus  II.  Thene,  .        .  261 

Seleocue  II.  CalliniciM,       .  246 

Seleucue  III.  CeraunuB,      .  225 

Antiochus  IIL  the  Great,  .  222 

Seleucue  IV.  Philopatwr,     .  1 86 

Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanee,  .  175 

Antiochus  V.  Eupator,        .  166 

Demetrius  I.  Soter,     .        •  162 

Alexander  I.  Bales,     .        .  150 

Dconetrius  II.  Nicator,        .  145 

Antiochus  VI.  Theus,         .  144 

Diodotus,  or  Tryphon,         .  143 

Antiochus  Sidetes,      .        .  139 
Demetrius  II.  Nicator,   re- 

esUblished,      ...  130 

Alexander  II.  Zebina, .        .  126 

Seleucus  V.         .        .        .  124 

Antiochus  VIII.  Gripus,      .  123 

S^eucus  VI.  Nicator,          .  97 

PhiUp,          ....  93 

Tigranes,    ....  83 
Syria  becomes  a  Roman  pro- 

yinoe,      ....  63 

PRINCES  OF  JUDKA ; 

Coiled  the  Maeeabees^  vr  Asmo* 

neon  Princes, 

t    Judos  Maccabeus  mat, 
great  grandscm  of  Asmo- 
neos,  ....      166 

S.  Jonathan,      .        .        .      160 

3.  Simon,  ....      143 

4.  John  Hyrcanus,  135 


KINGS  OF  JUDEA. 


B.  C 


1.  Aristobuhis,    . 

2.  Alexander  Janneus, 

3.  Alexandra, 

4.  Hjrrcanus, 

5.  Aristobulus,    . 
Hyrcanus  again, 

6.  Antigonus, 

7.  Her<HJ  the  great, 

8.  Archelaus, 


.  107 
.  106 
.  79 
.  70 
.  70 
.  63 
.  40 
.  37 
.  3 
A.C. 

Judea  becomes  a  Roman  pro- 
vince,      .       .        .        •       b 

B.C 
KINGS  OF  ROME. 

1.  Romulus,      .       .        .^    753 
Romulus   assassinated  in 

the  senate,  .        .      716 

Interregnum  of  one  year,  716 

2.  Numa  Pompilius,     .        .    715 
a  TuUus  HostiUui,     .        .    672 

4.  Ancus  Martins,       .        .    640 

5.  Tarmiin,  the  Elder,        .    616 

6.  Senrras  Tullius,      .        .    678 

7.  Tarquin,  the  Proud,        .    534 
Last  king  of  the  Romans, 

expelled. 


ROMAN  EMPERORS. 

Julius  Cosar*  becomes  master 

of  Rome, 
Slain  in  the  senate  bouse, 
Ajiarchy, 


Augustus  . 

Tiberius,    . 
Caligula,   . 
Claudius,   < 
Nero, 
Galba, 
Otho, 

ViteUius,  , 
Vespasian, 
Titus, 


48 
44 
44 

36 
A.C. 
14 
37 
41 
54 
68 
69 
69 
70 
TV 


*  Julliu  CaMU  M  sometiinM,  tboofh  not 
gtmfllf,  raekoMd  unoof  the  Bomui 
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A.C. 

81 

96 

98 

117 

138 


161 

170 
180 


DomitiaD)  . 

NervS)         ,        .        •        • 

Trajan, 

Adrian, 

Antonintui  Pins,  .        .        • 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antonrnus 

and  LiicioB  Vemt,  .    ^    • 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 

alone,       .        •        •        • 
Commodns, 

DECLINE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Pertmaz,     .        .  .193 

JuUan,  66  days,    .        •        .    193 

Beptimius  Sevenis,     .        .    193 

Caricalla  and  Geta,     .        .    211 

Macrinus,     .        •        •        •    217 

Heliogabalus, 

Alexander  Severus, 

Maximin,     . 

Gordian  the  Elder  and  his 

•on,  .... 

Mazimus  and  Balbinus, 
Gordian  the  Young^er, 
Philip  and  son,     . 
Deoius,        .... 
Hostilian,  Gallns  and  Volu- 

sian,  his  son,    . 
"Emilian,  3  months, 
Valerian  and   Gallienus  his 

son,  .... 

Gallienus*  alone, 
Claudius  II.         ... 
Quintilius,  17  days,     . 
Aurelian,     .... 
Interregnum  of  8  months    . 
Tacitus,  6  months, 
Florian,  3  months 
Probus,        .        • 
Cams,  .... 

Carmus  and  Numerian, 
Carinus  and  Diocletian, 
Diocletian  alone, 
Diocletian  and  Mazimian,  . 
Constantius  and  Galerius,  . 
Constantino,    Galerius   and 

Mazentius, 


218 
222 
235 

237 
237 
238 
244 
249 

25] 
253 

253 
260 
268 
270 
270 
275 
275 
275 
276 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
305 

306 


*  Dunns  the  retfn  of  Galiienui,  thcra 
w*re,  in  diflTerem  p«rtf  of  tho  emplra,  no 
km  than  19  pretradera  to  the  throne,  who 
aaaomed  the  title  of  I!Bperor.-->JU. 


Six   emperovSy 

Constantino,  M&xentius 
Galerius,  LioiBtua  and 
Maximin, 

Constantino  and  Ltfrtnina,  • 
Constantine  alonay 
Constantino  II.  CoostaB- 
tius  II.  and  Coaatmns,    . 

Constantius  and  C«»iialaiiS!, 

ConsUntitis  alone, 

Julian,  the  apostate,  • 

Jovian, 

Valentinean  and  Valena,    • 

Division  of  the 


A.C 


306 
313 

337 
310 
^ 
361 
363 
364 
364 


ROMAN  EMPERORS  OF 
THE  WEST. 

Valentinean,  .        .364 

Gratian  and  Valentinean  II.  375 
Valentinean  11.  and  Mazimas,3S3 
Valentinean  II.  alone  •  388 
Eogenius,  •   ^ 

Honorius,t  ....  ^ 
Valentinean  ni.  .        .   ^ 

Petronius  Mazimus,   .        •    ^ 

Avitus,       •        •  •  •    ^ 

Interregnum,     .  •  ^ 

Majorian,    .  •  '    iS 

Severus,     .        .  *     ct 

Anthemius,         .  •  •    ^j^ 

Olybrius,  7  months,  .  .  ^ 
Julius  Nepos  and  Glyoerius,  473 

Nepos  alone,       •  •  *j^ 

Interregnum,      .  .  474 

AugustuluB,       •  •  .476 

KINGS  OF  ITALY. 

Odoacer.    .  .  .  •  ^JS 

Theodorie,  .  .  •  ^^ 

Amalasontha  and  Athalarie,  ^ 

Theodatus,  .  •  •  Si 

ViUges,       .  •  •  •  ^ 

Interregnum  .  .  •  ^ 

Totila,  .  ^^ 

t  During  the  reitn  of  Hoaonui,  Ron* 
WM  revufNl  by  the  Goth,  Aleric :  •» 
Mveral  oaurpei*  in  Aiflerent  part*  of  we 
Mopite  weie  peitiillyaekBowledf«d^I» 
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A.C. 

Interregnum,     •       •       •  568 

Tejas,  ....  653 
End  of  the  Qolhle  kingdom 

in  ItUy,  ....  653 

ROMAN  EMPERORS  OF 
THE  EAST. 

Valeney      •       •        •        •  364 

Interregnum,  6  months^     •  378 

Tbeodorius,  the  Greet,      .  379 

Arcadius,   .       •       •        .  395 

Theodoeius  II.    .       •        •  408 

Marcian,    .        •        •        .  450 

IjOo,  the  Great,  •        .  457 

Leo  II,       .        .        •        •  474 

Zeno,  ,        •        .        •  474 

Anastasiufly         •       •        •  491 

Justin  !.••••  618 

Justinean,  ....  527 

Joatin  II 665 

Justin  n.  and  Tiberias  II. .  674 

Tiberias  II.  alone.       •        .  678 

Maurice,    •        •        •        •  582 

Phocas,       ....  602 

Heraolius,  ....  610 
Heraelius,  Contantine  III* 

and  Heracleonas,  .  •  638 
Coastantine  III.  and  Hera- 

eleonas,  ....  641 

Constans  U.       .        .        .  641 

Constantine  IV.  Progonatos,  668 

Justinean  II.      .        •        •  685 

Leontius,    .        .  .  695 

Apnmar  or  Tiberias,  •        .  698 

Justinean  II.  again,    .        .  705 

Philip  Bardanes,  .  711 

Anastasiue  II.     .        .        •  713 

Theodosius  III.  .     .  .  716 

Leo  III.  the  Isaurian,  .  718 
Constantine  V.  Copronjmns,  741 

Leo  IV 775 

Constantine  VI.  and  Irene,  780 

Irene  alone,        .       .        •  792 

Nicephorus  I.     .        .        .  802 

Stauraciusy  2  months,  .  811 
Michael  I.  .     '  •        .        .811 

Leo  V.  the  Armenian,        .  813 

Michael  11.  the  Stammerer,  820 

Theophilus,        ...  829 

Michael  III.        ...  642 

Basil  1.  the  Maeedonian,  .  867 
40 


A.  a 

Leo  VI.  the  Philosopher,  .  8b6 
Alexander  and  Constantine 

VU.         .        .  .    912 

Romanus  1.  Leoapenus,  .  .919 
Christopher,    Stephen^  and 

Constantine   VIII.    were 

sttccesBiTelr  made  emne- 

rors  with  their  father  Ko« 

manus. 
Constantine  VH.  again,      .    945 
Romanus  U.        .        •        .    959 
Nicephorus  II.  Phoeas,  963 

John  Zimisces,  •  •  .  969 
Basil  II.  and  Constantine  IX.  976 
Constantine  aloae,  .  .  1025 
Romanus  III.  Argrrus,  .  1088 
Michael  IV.  the  Taphlago- 

nian,  ....  1034 
Michael  V.  Calaphates,  .  1041 
Zoe  and  Theodore,  2  months,  1042 
Constantine    X.    Monoma- 

chos,  ....  1042 
Theodora  again,  .  .  .  1054 
Michael  VI.  Stratioticus,  .  1056 
Isaac  I.  ComnenuB,  .  .  1057 
Constantine  XI.  Ducas,  .  1 059 
Eudocia,  ....  1067 
Romanus  III.  Diogenes,  .  1067 
Michael  VII.  Andronicus  I. 

and  Constantine  XII.  .  1071 
Nicephorus  III.  Botan,  •  1078 
Alexius  I.  Comnenus,  1081 

John  Comnenus, .  .  .1118 
Manuel  Comnenus,  .  .  1143 
Alexius  II.  Comnenus,  .  1180 
Andronicus,  Comnenus,  .1183 
Isaac  11.  Angelus,  .  1185 

Alexius  Angelus,  brother  of 

Isaac,  .  .  .  .  1195 
Isaac  Angelus  again,  and  his 

son  Alexius,  •  .  .  1203 
Mounoufle,  .  .  .  1204 
Constantinople    taken    and 

pillaged  br  the  Latins,  .  1204 
Baldwm  I.  ...  1204 

Henry  .  1206 

Peter  de  Courtenay,  .  •  1216 
Robert  de  Courtenay, .  .  1219 
Baldwin  II.  ...  1228 

Michael  Paleolofus,  .  1261 

Andronicus  II.  raleologus,    1288 


262 
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A.C. 
AndrcNueM  III.  Pale(do£:a8,  1332 


1341 
13»1 
1425 

1448^ 

1453 


John  V.  PaleologiiSi 
Manuel  II.  Paleologus, 
John  VI.  PaleologQS, 
ConsUntun  XIL  Palddo- 

^iiiy        .        •        .        • 
C<m«tantinopIe    taken   by 

Mahomet  II.  . 


While  ConMUmtinopU  wmm 
dtf  the  dominion  of  the  Lalin»  or 
French^  ike  foUomng  Greek  em- 
perors reigned  at  Kice  over  Ike 
remnant  of  tke  Greek  emfire, 

Tbeodorus  Lascaria  I.        .    1204 
John  lU.  Dueaa,  .    1222 

Theodonii  Laacaria  II.  .  1255 
John  IV.  Laacaria,  .  .  1259 
Conatantinople  ia  taken 
from  the  French,  and 
Michael  Paleologua,  a 
Greek,  rei^a  OTer  the 
whole  empire,        .        .    1261 


EMPERORS  OF  GERMANY. 

Charlemagne,  or  Charlea, 

the  Great.      ...  800 
Lewis,  the  Gentle,  (Debon- 

naire,)    .        ,        .        .  614 

Lothaire  L        ...  840 

Lewis  II 655 

Charlea,  the  Bald,     .        .  875 

Interrei^num,     .        .  877 

Charles,  the  Fat,       .        .  880 
Arnold,      .        .                .888 

Lewis  IV 899 

Conrad  1 911 

Henry,  the  Fowler,    .        .  919 

Otho,  the  Great,        .        .  936 

Otho  II.  tlio  Bloody,        .  973 

Otho  III 983 

Henry  II.  tlie  Lame,        .  ]002 

Conrad  II.  1024 

Henry  III.                         .  1039 

Henry  IV.         .               .  1056 

Henry  V.  .        .               .  1106 


A.C 

Lothaire  H.  .  •  •  1125 
Conrad  HI.  .         .    1137 

Frederic  LBarbaroMiy  .  1158 
Henry  VI.  •         .         .    1U« 

Philip.       .        .  .        .    1W7 

Otho  IV 1«8 

Frederic  H.        .  .         .    1912 

Conrad  IV.        .  .         .    12W 

RodolphofHapcbar^y  •  1273 
AdolphusofNaasao,  •  •  1293 
Albert  of  Austria,  •    129B 

Henry  VIL  of  Luxembiii;^,    1309 

LewiaV 13M 

aiarlealV.  .  .  .  1347 
Wenceslaus,  .  .  •  1378 
Robert,  Count  PalathMy  .  1400 
Sigiamund,  ,  •  •  1411 
Albert  IL  of  Austria,  .  I49d 
Frederic  UI.  .    1440 

MaximiUan  I     •  •    1493 

Charlea  V.  •    151i> 

Ferdinand  I.  .  .  •  1556 
Maximilian  II.  .  *  •  1564 
RodolphIL  .  •  .1576 
Mathiaa,  .  .  .  •  I^UJ 
Ferdinand  n.  .  .  •  1619 
Ferdinand  m.  .  .  .1637 
Leopold  I.  .       .        •  1^8 

Joseph  1 1705 

Charles  VL        .        .  1711 

Charlea  VIL  .  .  •1712 
Francis  I.  Duke  of  Lorrainet  1745 

Joseph  II 17© 

Leopold  H.  ...  1790 
Francis  IL         .  .    1798 

KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 
/.  MerowMgion  Rm^e, 

CloTia,  grandaon  of  Mero- 
▼iua,        .... 

Thierry,  Childobert,  Clodo- 
mir  and  Clotalre  I.  .        .    ^H 

Clotaire  alone,    .  .    55& 

Charibert,  Gontran,  Sigebert 
and  ChUperic, .        .        .    562 

Cbtaire  II.  king  of  Solssons,    584 

Thierry  II.  and  Theodobert 
U.  king  of  Paria,  Burgundy 
and  Austraaia, .  .    59^ 

Ckvtaire  IL  alone,  •   614 
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lnterre|rnuin,      -  .    • 
Oagobert  and  Cliaribert,    . 
Sigebort  II.  and  CIovib  II.  . 
Childeric  II.  King  of  Anstra- 


A.C. 

614 
628 

638 


8ia, 


654 

679 


690 
692 
695 
711 


Tliierry  III. 

Pepin*  Hertstel,  Mayer  of 
tho  Palace,  governs  SVoBCO 
24  years,  ^ 

CloTit  III 

Childebert  III.    . 

Dagobert  III. 

Cbarlet*  Martoly  son  of  Pe- 
pin, Maver  of  tho  Palace 
and  Duke  of  France,  go- 
Toms  France  aboat  26 
Tears,  .    714 

ChUdericII.        .        .  716 

Thierry  IV.        .  720 

Childerio  III.      .  742 


II.  CARLOVINGIAN  RACE. 

Pepin,    the    Short,  son  of 

Uharles  Martel,       .        .  751 

Charlemagne  and  Carloman,  768 
Lewis,  the  Gentle,  (Oebon- 

naire,)     ...  814 

Chailes,  the  Bald,      .        .  640 

Lewis,  the  Stammerer,      .  677 

Lewis  III.  and  Carloanan,    .  879 

Charles,  tho  Gross,    .        .  884 

Eudes,        ....  888 

Charles  III.  the  Simple,     .  898 

Robert,  Usurper,               .  922 

Roddph,     ....  923 

Lewis  IV.  the  Stranger,    .  936 

Lotliairo,     ....  954 

Lewis  V.  the  Lazy,    .  986 


ni.  CAPETEAN  RACE. 

Hugh  Capet,  Usurper,        .    987 
Robert,       ....    996 

*  P«pia  and  his  ton  wvro  not  styled 
kiofa,  toouf h  tboy  cxercUed  tupmme  an- 
tbnrity ;  nor  vara  thuy  of  the  Herovin- 
gtmrmoek 


Henry  I,    . 

Philip  I.    . 

Lewis  VI.  the  Gross, 

Lewis  Vy, 

Philip  II.  Augustas, . 

Lewis  Vin.  the  Lion, 

Lewis  IX.  St.  Lewis, 

Philip  lU.  the  Bold  or 

dv,         . 
Philip  rV.  the  Fair,  . 
Lewis  X.  Hutin, 
John  1. 8  days,  . 
Philip  V.  tho  Lone*  • 
Charles  IV.  the  Fair, 


A.C. 

1031 
1060 
1108 
1137 
1180 
1223 
1226 


Har 


1271 
1235 
1314 
1316 
1316 
1322 


IV.  HOUSE  OF  VALOIS. 

PhiUpVI.ofValois,  .        .     1328 
John  IL  the  Good,     .        .1300 
Charles  V.  the  Wise,        .     i:U?4- 
Charles  VL  the  Beloved,  .     13^ 
Charles  VII.  the  Victorious,  1422 
Henry    VI.   of    England, 
crovmed  at   Paris,  and 
partialhr    acknowledged 
king  or  France,     .        .1430 
Lewis  XL         .        .        .    1461 
Charles  Vm.    .        .        .    1483 
Lewis  XII.  Father  of  the 

People,  .        .        .  1498 

Francis  I.  the  Gentleman,  1515 
Henrjr  II.  .  .        .    1547 

Francis  II.  .  .  .  1559 
Charles  IX.  the  Bloody,  .  1560 
Henry  IIL         .        .  1574 

V.  HOUSE  OP  BOURBON. 
Henry  IV.  the  Gro^  .  1589 
Lewis  XIIL  the  Just,  .  1610 
Lewis  XIV.  the  Great,  .  1643 
Lewis  XV.  .  .  .1715 
Lewis  XVL  .  .  .  1774 
deposed,  .     1 792 

■  executed,        .     1793 


Nupoleou  Bonaparte,  Emp.  1804 

Lewis  XVin.     .        ,        .  1814 

Charles  X.          .        .         .  1824 

LouiB  Philippe,            .         .  1830 

France  a  Republic,  1848 
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KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Saxons, 

Kffbert,     ....  827 

EUieiwoIfuidEthelstan,  .  838 

Etbelbald  and  Ethelbert,  .  857 

Ethelbert  alone,        .        .  8G0 

Ethelrod  I.        ...  866 

Alfred,       ....  872 

Edward,  the  Elder,    .        .  901 

Etbelstan,         ...  925 

Edmund  I.        .        .        .  941 

Edred,       ....  946 

Edwjr,       ....  955 

Edgar,       ....  959 

Edward  II.  the  Martyr,  .  975 
Etholred  II.      .        .        .978 

Edmund  II.  Ironside,  1016 

Danes, 

Canute,  .  .  .  .1017 
Harold  I.  Harefoot,  .  .1035 
Uardicanuto,     .        .        .    1039 

Saxons. 

Edward  III.  the  Confessor,  1041 
Harold  II.         .        .        .    1066 

Jformans, 

William  I.  the  Conqueror,  1066 

WiUiamll.Rufiw,    .        .  1087 

Henry  I.  the  Scholar,        .  1 1 00 

Stephen,  .  .  .  1135 
Matilda,   or    Maud,   four 

months,          ...  1141 
Stephen  again,          .        .1141 


A.C 

.     1907 


Edward  H. 
Edward  HI. 
Richard  U. 


n.  HOUSE  or  Lancaster, 

CALLED  THE  RjOD  R0S£. 
Henry  IV.  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter,       ...        .     13S9 

Henry  V 1413 

Henry  VI. 


III.  HOUSE  OP  YORK,  CALL- 
ED THE  WHITE  ROSE. 
Edward  IV.       .  .    1461 

Edward  V.        .        ,        .    14® 
Richard  III.      .  .    1483 

Union  of  the  two  RoMM,   .    1485 


IV.  HOUSE  OF  TUDOR. 

Henry  VII.  Tudor,  .  .  1485 

Henry  VIII.      .        .  .  1509 

Edward  VI.  the  Pious,  .  1547 

Mary  I.  the  Bloody, .  .  1553 

Elizabeth,         .        .  .  1558 


V.  HOUSE  OP  STUART. 
James  I.  Stuart,        .        .     1003 

Charles  I |(S5 

beheaded,      .        .     U\40 

Commonwe&lth,  1649 


L  HOUSE  OF  PLANTAGE- 
NET  OR  ANJOU. 


Henry  II.  Plantagenet, 
Richard  I.  the  Lion-heai 


1154 

-hearted,  1189 

John,  Lackland,       •        .1199 

Henry  III.        .  .    1216 

Edward  I.  the  English  Jus* 

tinian,    ....    1978 


Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector 

of  the  Commonwealth,  .     1653 

Richard  Cromwell,  Protect* 

orof  the  Commcmweallh,  1658 

forced  to  resign,    1(S9 

Restoration  of  Monarchy, .    1600 

Charles  II.        .        .        .    1660 

James  II 1685 

deposed,*       .        .    1688 


WiUiam  III.  and  Mary  II.    1099 

*  Althouffh  tlie  Parliaraent,  ia  oflTeriof 
tha  crown  to  WUiam  III.  protended  that 
JttiuM  had  abdicated  the  eovernnent,  y«t 
Humei  Smollet  aiid  GoUamith  ara  nch 
questionably  oorrect  ia  oonndarinf  Jamas 
aa  faavioff  baaa  dep99§d,-^Bi, 
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Wmiaro  alone,        .  1694 

Anno,  daughter  of  Jamea  II.  1702 

VI.  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER. 
George  I.        .        .        .        1714 

1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 


George  II. 
George  III. 
George  TV, 
William  IV. 
Victoria, 


CZARS  OR  EMPERORS  AND 

EMPRESSES  OF  RUSSIA, 

FROM   PETER  THE 

GREAT. 

Peter  I.  Alexiowitx,the  Great, 

and  Iwan  V.  .        .     1682 

Peter  alone,  .  .  .  1696 
Catharine  I.  widow  of  Peter,  1725 

Peter  II 1727 

Anna  Ivanoyua,  .  .  1730 
Iwan  or  John  VI.  .  .1740 
Elizabeth  Petrovna,  daughter 

of  Peter  the  Great,  .     1741 

Peter  III.  .        .        .     1762 

Catharine  11.  the  Great,  .  1763 
Paul,  .        .  .1796 

Alexander,  •  .    1801 

Nicholas  I.         .        •        .    1625 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 
TED  STATES. 

George  Washington, 
John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefierson, 
James  Madison, 
James  Monroe, 
John  Q.  Adams, 
Andrew  Jackson, 
Martin  Van  Buren, 
Wm.  H.  Harrison, 
John  IVIer, 
James  K.  Polk, 
Zachary  Taylor, 


VICE  PRESIDENTS  OF 
UNITED  STATES. 
John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Aaron  Burr, 
George  Clinton, 
El  bridge  Grerry, 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
John  C.  Calhoun, 
Martin  Van  Buren, 
Richard  M.  Johnson, 
John  Tyler, 
George  M.  Dallas, 
Millard  Filmore, 


A.  a 

UNI- 

1789 
1797 
1801 
1809 
1817 
1825 
1829 
1837 
1841 
1841 
1845 
1849 

THE 

1789 
1797 
1801 
1805 
1813 
1817 
1825 
1833 
1837 
1841 
1B45 
1849 


"^ 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.^ 


B  C 

4004*  CREATION.   Creato^i>. 

2348  THE  FLOOD,  fiolok, 

2247  Babel. 

2217  Babylon  founded  by  Nimrod,  and  Nineveh  bj  Ashur. 

2188  Egypt  founded  by  Mizraim  or  Menes.    Mivakoa. 

1996  Abraham.    Abranottf,  175. 

1926  CALL  OF  ABRAHAM.    Ahrocanes. 

1897  Destruction  of  Sodom,  &c. 

1896  Isaac    Uakatt,    &dO. 

1830  Jacob  and  Esau.    JoAir,  147 

1823  Argos,  founded  by  Inachus.    Jnaked, 

*  The  mirobeni  after  Uie  osraes  of  pononi  deaoto  Um  km^  of  their  thrss  i  sAsc 
vans  itc*  tlH^  darsiioa. 
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1800  China,  founded  about  thii  tiOM. 
1745  Joseph.    Joeepo^llO, 
IT2S  Joseph,  sold  into  Egypt. 
1715  Promotion  of  Josepn. 
1705  Jacob's  remoTai  to  Egypt. 
1571  Moses.    Mosm, 

1556  Athens,  founded  by  Cecrops.    CecrcdtJ. 
1546  Troy  foundod. 

150(i  Sparta,  founded  by  Lelex.    Lalait. 
U'.n  DELIVERANCE  OF  ISRAEL  from  Egypt. 
1453  Olympic  Games,  first  celebrated  in  Greeoo. 
1451  ISRAELS  ENTERING  CANAAN. 
12(»3  Argonautic  expedition.    Arsonadaut, 
1257  Cities  of  Attica,  united  by  Cecrops.    Cecradup 
1252  Tyre  built. 
1245  Gideon,  Judge  of  Israel. 
1184  Destruction  of  Troy.    Traboof. 
1160  Samson,  28. 
1139  Samuel.     Sama^in. 
1085  David,  70. 
1069  Death  of  Codrus. 
1067  David,  anointed  at  Bethlehem. 
1055  David,  k.  at  Hebron,  40.    Dtibailu 
1048  David,  k.  of  all  Israel. 
1021  Death  of  Absalom. 
1017  David's  a . tempt  to  number  the  Hebrews 
1015  Solomon  k.  of  all  Israel,  40. 
1004  DEDICATION  of  the  Temple.    Templa/o. 
975  Jehoiada,  130.      . 

—  O*  Rohoboam,k.of  Ju&di.    Reboboupti. 

—  Jeroboam,  k.  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  called  Israel  m  dlstinoliM 
from  Judah. 

971  Temple,  dec.  plundered  by  Shishak. 

958  ICr  Abijam  k.  of  Judah,  3 

957  Battle  of  Zemaraim,  supposed  to  have  been  Um  most  bloody  of 

battles.    Zemaramc^y. 
955  ID*  Asa,  k.  of  Judah.    Asanu^,  31. 
954  Nadab,  k.  of  Israel. 
953  Baasha,  k.  of  Israel. 
945  Zerali,  defeated  by  Asa. 
930  Elah,k.  of  Israel. 
929  Zimri,  k.  of  Israel. 

Omri,k.  of  Israel. 

918  Aliab,  k.  of  Israel.    Ahabfuip. 

914  QT  Jehoshapbat,  k.  of  Judah.    JehosbM^f. 

907  PropheU  of  Baal,  slain  by  Elijah. 

901  Samaria,  besieged  by  Benhaoad. 

899  Death  of  Naboth. 

897  Ahaziab,  k.  of  Israel 

696  Johoram.  k.  of  Israel. 

889  ID"  Jeh-ram,k.  of  Judah.    JelioibMi. 
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885  07  Ahaziahik.  of  Judah.    AhasUtooL 
884  Jeha.k.  of  Israel. 

O*  Athaliah,  aoeen  of  Judah.    AthaboA'o. 

—  Lycurgus,  k.  or  Sparta,    hikooko, 
878  DT  Joash,  k.  of  Judah. 

809  Carthage,  founded  by  Dido,  723. 
856  JehrKihaz,  k.  of  laroel. 

841  Joash,k.  of  Israel. 

840  Jonah,  a  prophet,  about  thti  time. 

839  \W  Amaziah,  k.  of  Judah. 

825  Jeroboam  II.  k.  of  Israel.  * 

814  Macedon,  founded  b;^  Caranns,  64G.    Cara&if/'. 

810  (D*  Azarioh,  or  Uzziah,  k.  of  Judah. 
7^)5  Amos,  a  prophet,  11 

786  Hosea,  a  prophet,  0^ 
784  Interregnum  of  Israel. 
776  First  Olympiad.    01yro;M>u. 
773  Zachariah,k.  of  Israel. 
772  fihallum,  k.  of  Israel. 

Menahem,  k.  of  Israel 

761  Pekahiah,k.  of  Israel. 

759  Pekah,  k.  of  Israel. 

758  \n*  Jotham,  k.  of  Judah.    JoihoUoo 

Isaiah,  a  prophet,  52. 

753  ROME  founded.    Rom;m<. 

Romulus,  k.  of  Rome,  38. 

747  Death  of  Sardanapalns. 

Belesis,  or  Nabonassar,  k.  of  Babylon,  14. 

r; o  ^r*)aces,  or  Tiglathpileser,  k.  of  Assyria,  19.    Tiglathmm. 

743  Micah,  a  prophet,  43,  *       ^^ 

743  First  Messenian  war,  19. 

742  ttjr'Ahaa,k.  of  Judah.    Ahtapod. 

742  Jerusalem,  besieged  by  Rezin  and  Pekah. 

739  Interregnum  of  israef,  9. 

730  Hoshea,  k.  of  Israel. 

75»  Shalmaneser,  k.  of  Assyria,  19.    ShalmaneveJL 

TO7  O"  Heiekiah.  k.  of  Judah,  29.    Hezeki9««. 

726  Heaekiah's  reformation.  . 

721  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

720  Joel,  a  prophet,  about  this  time. 

715  Sennacherib,  k.  of  Assyria,  8     SennachevcZ. 

—  Numa  Pompilius,  k.  of  Rome,  43.    NumaiMiZ. 
714  Sennacherib's  first  invasion  of  Judah. 

• —  Hezekiah's  sickness. 

710  Nahum,  a  prophet,  about  this  time. 

-— -  Destruction  of  185,000  Assyrians. 

709  Dejoces,  first.k.  of  Media. 

706  Esarhaddon,  k.  of  Assyria,  30.    Esarhadpats. 

698  O"  Manassoh,  k.  of  Judah.    Manajnoo. 

685  Second  Messenian  war,  14. 

680  Assyria  and  Babylon,  united  \mder  Esarhaddofu 
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en  Tullus  HoatUiai,  3d  k.  of  Kjme. 
G(i7  Sacwduchuius,  k.  of  Babvlon,  20, 
rv>G  Phraortet,  2d  k.  of  Medui»  82. 
C43  O"  Amon,  k.  of  Judah,  3. 
040  O-  JosUh,  k.  of  Jodahy  30.  JotUo*. 

—  Ancufl  MartiiM,  4ih  k.  of  Roin*. 
034  Cvazarei  1. 3d  k.  of  Media. 

03:)  Commencement  of  Joeiab's  reformatioa. 

—  Upper  Asia,  invaded  b/  the  Scytbians. 
0S8  Jeremiah,  a  prophet,  41. 

0^  NabopolaMar,  k.  of  Babylon,  LO. 
i>2:\  LawtofDraoo. 
010  Tarquin  the  Elder,  Gth  k.  of  Rome 
012  Destruction  of  Nineveh. 

—  Zrphaniah,  a  prophet. 

000  Habakkuk,  a  prophet,  about  this  time. 
O"  Jehoahaz,  k.  of  Judah. 

—  rr  Jeboiakim,  k.  of  Judah. 

000  DABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY.    BahMns 

—  Captivity  of  Daniel,  dec. 

(XH)  Nebuchadnexxar,  k.  of  Babylon,  45. 
003  Daniel,  a  prophet,  69. 

508  O"  Jehoiachin,lL  of  Judah.    JehoMUuk 

—  Jehoiaohin*8  captivity. 

tLT  Zedekiah,  k.  of  .indah.    Zedekilotflc. 

595  Ezekiel,  a  prophet,  21. 
504  Astyages,  k.  of  Media. 

—  Pharaoh  Hophra,  k.  of  Effypt. 

588  Jerusalem  destroyed  by  NebuchadnexzaK 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

587  Obadiah's  vision,  about  this  time. 
578  ServiusTullius,6thk.ofRome,44. 

—  Solon's  laws,  observed  at  Atheps,  400. 
573  Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

509  Insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
501  Evilmerodach,  k.  of  Babylon. 

—  Jehoiaohin  releaeed  from  prison.    See  Jer.  52 :  8L 
500  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens. 

559  Nerifflissar,  k.  of  Babylon,  3. 

559  Cyaxares  II.  or  Darius  k.  of  Media,  36. 

556  Laborosoarebod,  k.  of  Babylon. 

555  Nabonadius,  or  Belshazzar,  k.  of  Babybfi. 

549  Sardis  taken  by  Cyrus. 

548  All  Asia  Minor  subieoted  to  Cyrus. 

539  Babylon  taken  by  Cyme. 

538  Darius,  k.  of  Babylon,  5. 

530  Cyrus,  k.  of  Persia,  and  of  Babylon.    Cyiia,  8. 

RETURN  of  the  Jews  from  captivity. 

—  Joshua,  high  Driest  of  the  Jews. 

ttX}  Rebuilding  or  the  second  Temple,  begun. 

531  RebuiUing  of  the  Temple,  obstructed  by  the  SamaiitaiHk 
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534  Tarauin  the  Proud,  7th  k.  of  Rome. 

529  CaiDDjaes,  k.  of  Penia.    CunbjUm. 

531  Dariu8HTitai|>e8,k.ofPerna.    Dmritu  HyitaUik 

520  Zechariah,  a  propjiet,  2C. 

Ha^^,  a  prophet 

—  Rehailding  of  the  Temple,  resumed  by  the  Jew*. 
517  Revolt  of  the  Babyloniane  from  Oarioii  Hjnta^ies. 
51 6<  Babylon,  taken  by  Darius.  . 

515  Second  Temple,  dedicated. 

513  War  of  Darius  Hystaspes  against  the  Sejrthians. 

510  Thrace,  rarai^d  by  ScythUme. 

Hippias,  expelled  trom  Athens. 

509  The  Tarqmns,  expelled  from  Rome. 

506  India,  conquered  by  Darius  Hystatoes. 

502  Aristafforas  and  the  lonians  revolt  irom  Darius. 

501  Confifideracy  of  Athenians  and  lonians  against  Darius  Hystas* 

pes. 
500  Sardis  burnt  by  thp  AUienians,  commencement  of  51  years' 

war  with  the  Persianii. 
497  The  lonians  reduced  by  the  Persians. 
494  First  expedition  of  Mardonins  against  the  Greeks. 
490  Battle  of  Marathon.    Marathonat. 
486  Xerxes,  k.  of  Persia. 
480  Invasion  of  Greece,  by  Xerxes. 

Battle  of  Sahimis,  Oct.  20. 

479  Battles  of  Platea  and  Micali,  Sept  22. 

473  Death  of  Pausanius 

471  Themistocles  banished. 

470  Battle  of  Eurymedon. 

465  Third  Messenian  war,  10. 

464  Artaxerxes  Longimanns,  or  Ahasuerus. 

462^  Vashti  divorced. 

458  Estlirf,  queen  of  Ahasuerus. 

Ezra  sent  to  Judea. 

456  Cincinnatus,  dictator  at  Rome. 

4o2  Death  of  Haman. 

451  Two  books  of  Chronicles  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 

Ezra. 

—  Written  laws  first  hitroduced  into  Rome. 

449  Peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians;  close  of  the  5^ 

years*  war. 
448  First  Sacred  War  between  the  Phocians  and  Thebans 
445  Nehomiah  sent  to  Judea. 
433  Nehemiah*s  return  to  Persia. 
431  Peloponnesian  war,  27. 
430  Plague  at  Athens. 
428  Nehemiah  goes  to  Jerusalem  the  second  time 

Plato.     FUjekf  80. 

423  Darius  Nothus. 
420  Malachi,  a  prophet. 

105  Battle  of  Egos  Potamos,  Dec  la 
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4a'>  ArUxerzeB  MBemon,  k.  of  Persia. 

404  Atheiw  Ukeo,  and  tU  iralU  dostroytd,  bj  Ljmider» 
May  16. 

—  Thirty  TyranU  of  Athena. 
400  Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks. 

Death  of  Socrates. 

—  Thirty  TyranU  expelled  by  Thrasybolas. 
393  Walls  of  Athens,  rebuilt  by  Conon. 

385  Rome,  bamt  by  Brennus. 

371  Lacedemonians,  vanquished  at  Leuctra,  by  the  TbabuM 
3G3  Battle  of  Mantinea.    Mantifis. 
3(30  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  24. 
a')7  Second  Sacred  War  with  the  Phoctans,  9. 
350  Aleiander,  32 

343  War  between  the  Romans  and  Saomttee,  71 
338  Battle  of  Cheronea.    Cheronitoe. 
336  Philip,  murdered  b^  Pausanias. 
—  Alexander,  king  or  Macedon. 
3.*^  Darius  Codomanus,  kme  of  Persb^  5. 

—  Thebes,  destroyed  by  Alexander. 
3:{4  Battle  of  Qrsmcus.    GraniCo. 
333  Battle  of  Issus.    IssUL 

332  Tyre  and  Gaxa,  destroyed  b^  Alexander. 
331  Battle  of  Gaugamcla.     Gau^^iC^. 

Alexander,  k.  of  Persia.    Alexia 

330  Death  of  Darius  Codomanus. 

—  Palace  of  Persepolis,  burnt  by  Alexander. 
328  Poms,  defeated  by  Alexander. 

323  Death  of  Alexander. 

304  Ptolemy  Sotor,  king  of  Egypt 

301  Battle  ^flpsus. 

300  Antioch  founded  by  Seleucus. 

285  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,k.  of  EffTpty  38. 

281  Achean  League.    Achean  Left*. 

280  luly  in^naded  by  Pyrrhus. 

277  Septusffint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 

274  Py^bus,  driTen  from  Italy. 

272  SauiTiiott,  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

204  Hrst  Punic  war.  23. 

260  Victory  of  Duillius. 

255  Regulus,  defeated  by  Xantippus. 

241  End  of  the  first  Ponio  war. 

225  Gaul,  conquered  bv  Marcellus. 

210  Saguntum,  taken  by  Hannibal. 

218  Second  Punic  war,  17. 

217  Scipio,  Semproni'Bs  and  Flaminios,  nicoasanrely  defeated  by 

Hannibal 
216  Battle  of  Cannae. 
206  Philonoemcn,prstorofthe  Acheans. 
203  Hannibal  recalled 
203  Battle  of  Zama     Z%mdakL 
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175  Anliochofl  Epiphanes,  k.  of  Syria.' 

170  Jernsalem  plundered  by  Antiocfant  Epipbanos. 

166  Jews  persecuted  by  Antiochui  Epiphanes. 

,  Antiocbna  Epiphanes  resisted  by 'Matthias  and  his  sons. 

167  Martyrdom  of  the  seven  Maccabean  brothers  and  their  mother 
im  Judas  Maccabeus,  prince  of  Judea.  ^  ^    ,  j 
165  Jerusalem  recorered,  and  the  daily  worslup  restored  by  Judas 

Maccabeus. 
160  Jonathan,  prince  of  Judea. 
149  Third  Punic  war,  3. 
147  Acheans  defeated  by  Meteltus 
146  Ck>rinth  taken  by  the  Romans. 

Destruction  of  Carthago. 

143  Simeon,  prince  of  Judea. 

135  John  Hyrcanus,  prince  of  Judea. 

133  Death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

—  Numantia  taken. 

121  Death  of  Caius  Gracchus 

111  Jugurthine  war,  3. 

108  Jugurtha  defeated  by  Marius. 

106  Anstobulus,  prince  of  Judah. 

105  Alexander  Janneus,  prince  of  Judah. 

103  Jngurtba  starved  to  death,  at  Rome. 

102  Teutones  and  Cimbrians,  defeated  by  Marius. 

89  Mithridatic  war.    Mithradoim. 

88  War  between  Marius  and  Svlla.    Mario- Sylla4MN>. 

86  Mithridates,  defeated  by  Syllo. 

82  Sylla,  perpetual  Dictator 

78  Resignation  and  death  of  Sylla. 

—  Alexandra,  princess  of  Judah. 

77  War  of  Sertorius. 

72  Mithridates  repeatedly  Jefeated  by  Lucullus ,  and  Pontus,  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province. 

70  Crassus  and  Pompey,  Consuls. 

63  Jerusalem,  taken  by  Pompey. 

62  Catiline's  conspiracy,  quelled  by  Cicero 

50  First  Triumvirate,  Pompey,  Crassus  and  Cesar. 
55  Cesar's  first  landing  in  Britain. 

54  Cesar  invades  Britain  the  second  time,  and  conquers  part  of  it 
53  Crassus,  killed  by  the  Parthians. 

51  Gaul,  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

49  Cesar's  passing  the  Rubicon.    Rubicon, 

48  Battle  of  Pharsalia.    Pharsaloft. 

46  Death  of  Cato. 

44  Death  of  Cesar.  .  ,  .     .. 

43  Second  Triumvirate,  Octanus,  Antony  and  Lepidns. 

42  Battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  ore  defeated 

37  Herod  the  Idumean,  confirmed  on  the  throne  of  Judea. 

32  War  declared  by  the  Senate  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

31  Battle  of  Actium. 

30  Octavius,  emperor  of  Rome.    Ausrwttai^ 
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30  Death  of  Aiitooj  and  Caaopatrm. 
27  OcUTioa  caUad  Aofwtua. 

5  John  the  Baptiat. 
4  Birth  of  Jaaoa  Chriat 

A.D. 

1  Vul^r  ara,  from  which  wa  radna  tuaai  plaead  by  miataka 

four  jaara  aftar  tha  birth  of  Ohriat 
14  Tiboriua,  amp  of  Roma.    Tibarifo 

26  Miuistrr  of  John  tha  Baptia^ 

—  Ctiriaty  Di4>tixad  by  John. 

—  Impriaonmant  of  John  the  Baptiat 

27  Death  of  John  the  Baptiat. 
dS  Transfiguration  of  Chriat. 
2J  Cmcifizion  of  Chrift  i 

—  Effbaion  of  tha  Spirit,  on  tha  da/  of  Pantaoaat.  I 

—  Death  of  Ananiaa  and  Sapphira. 

31  Death  of  Stephen. 

33  Conreraton  of  Saul  of  Tarraa. 

37  Cdignla,  amp.  of  Rome.    Ckligot^. 

41  Conversion  of  Cornelius. 

—  Claudius,  erop.  of  Rome.    Clandi/s. 

43  Expedition  or  Claudius  into  BritMn. 

44  Death  of  Jamea,  the  brother  of  John. 

45  Paul's  preaching  at  Salamis,  Paphoa,  dke.  i 
4C  Paul's  preaching  at  Icomum. 
51  Caractacus,  carried  to  Rome. 
5^  Apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem 

54  Paul  and  Silas,  at  Phlltppi. 

—  Nero  amp.  of  Rome,    ffelo, 

55  PauKat  Thessalonica  and  Athena. 

56  Paul  at  Corinth. 
60  Mob  at  Ephesus. 

—  Romans,  defeated  by  Boadioea. 

—  Paul  at  Troas,  Miletus,  Sue. 

—  Paul's  defence  to  the  people  of  Jervsalan^ 

—  Paul  before  the  council  at  Jerusalem. 

—  Paul  before  Felix  at  Ceaarea. 

63  Paul  before  Festus  at  Cesarea. 
^-  Paul  before  Agrippa  at  Cesarea. 
^-  Paul  sent  to  Rome. 

64  Rome,  burnt  by  Nero. 

—  First  of  the  ten  heathen  persecntiont  of  Christians  before  Con 

stantine,  under  Nero. 
66  Death  of  Paul  about  this  time. 
70  Vespaaian,  emp.  of  Rome. 

—  Jerufldem  taken  and  destroyed,  by  Titua. 

79  Titos,  emp.  of  Rome. 

—  Herculanenm  and  Pompeii*  deatroyed  by  an  erupUon  of  Veau 

▼ius. 

80  Concpiests  of  Agricola  in  Britain. 
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81  Domiti&ii,  en^.  of  Rome. 

95  Second  of  the  ten  peraecationa,  under  Domltian. 

98  Trajan,  emp.  of  Rome. 
107  Third  of  the  ten  penecationf,  under  Trajan. 
117  Adrian,  emp.  of  Rome. 
120  Adrian*e  WaU,  built  aeroea  Britain 
130  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by  Adrian. 
135  580,000  Jews  in  Judea  deitroyed  by  the  Romani. 
138  Antoninoa  Pius,  or  Antonine  the  Pious,  emp.  of  Rome. 
161  Marcus  AureUus  Antoninus,  emp.  of  Rome. 
363  Fourth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Aurelius. 
i(>8  A  plague  over  the  Known  world. 
177  Persecution  of  Cliristians  at  Lyons 
180  CommoduS|  emp.  of  Rome. 
193  Pertinaz,  emp.  of  Rome. 

202  Fiflh  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Septimus  Sererus. 
222  Alexander  Severus,  emp.  of  Rome,  13. 

—  About  this  time,  the  Roman  Empire  be^rins  to  decline ;  the 

Barbarians  make  more  fVequent  irruptions ;  and  the  Goths 

receive  tribute  not  to  molest  the  Romans. 
235  Maximin,  emp.  of  Rome,  3. 
— -  Sixth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Maximin. 
250  Serenth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Decius. 
254  Valerian,  emp.  of  Rome. 
257  Eighth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Valerian. 
270  Aurelion,  emp.  of  Rome,  5. 
273  Ninth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Aurelian 
273  Zenobia,  taken  captive  by  Aurelian. 
277  Settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul. 
284  Diocletian,  emp.  of  Rome.    DiocleA:o. 
303  Last  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Diocletian. 
306  Constantino  the  Great,  emp.  of  Rome     Constan/ais. 
308  Creation  of  cardinals. 
312  Pestilence  all  over  the  East 
325  Fimt  feneral  council  at  Nice. 

329  Seat  of  the  Roman  Empire,  removed  to  Constantinople. 
337  Death  ot  Constantino. 
358  150  cities  in  Asia  and  Greece,  overturned  by  an  earthquake. 

360  First  monastenr,  founded  near  Poietiers,  by  Martin. 

361  Julian,  emp.  of  llome.    Jultfo,  3. 

363  Vain  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  Jerusalem. 

—  Jovian,  emp.  of  Rome.    Jovin. 
3C4  Division  of  the  Roman  empire. 

—  Valentinean,  emp.  of  the  WesL    Valenf  tM. 

—  Valens,  emp*  of  tho  East. 
173  Bible,  translated  into  (xothic. 

179  Theodosius  tho  Great,  emp.  of  the  East.    Theodo/otn,  16. 

392  Empire,  united  under  Theodosius. 

395  The  empire  again  divided.    Arcadius,  emp.  of  tho  East,  and 

Honorius,  of  the  West. 
397  Chrysostome,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

41  . 
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400  Italyt  raraged  bv  Alane. 

410  Rome,  plundeiea  and  burnt,  bjr  Alaric. 

411  Vandals  settled  in  Spain. 

419  Many  cities  in  Palestine,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
426  Britain,  forsaken  by  the  Romans 
439  Italy,  plundered  by  Gensorie. 
444  Ravages  of  the  Huns. 

446  The  Groans  <^  the  Britons, 

447  Italy,  ravaged  by  Attila.  .    .,  .    . 

451  Arrival  of  Uenffist  and  Horsa,  m  Bntam. 

452  Venico  founded. 

455  Rome,  plundered  by  Geoserio. 

476  Romulus  Augustus,  called  Momyltus  Augustulus,  last  amp  if 
the  West.    Momyybis. 

—  Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire. 

—  Odoacer,  k.  of  Italy. 

480  Earthquake  at  Constantinople,  40  days. 

481  Clovis,  k.  of  the  Franks.    Cloka, 
41)3  Tiieodoric,  k.  of  Italy.    Theodom. 
4J6  Baptism  of  Clovis. 

508  Reign  of  Arthur  in  Britain. 
510  Paris,  the  capital  of  Clovis. 

51 G  Computation  of  time  from  the  ChrisUan  era,  introduced  hf 
DionysiuR,  the  monk. 

526  250,000  persons  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  at  Antiooh 

527  Justinian,  emp.  of  the  East.    JustiniZ«p. 
529  Persians,  defeated  by  Belisarins. 

537  Rome,  taken  by  Behsarius. 

540  Destruction  of  Antioch  by  the  Persians 

542  Europe,  ravaged  by  the  plague  52  years. 

546  Rome,  taken  and  plundered,  by  Totila. 

547  Rome,  retaken  by  BeHsarius. 
549  Rome,  recovered  toy  Totila. 
552  Rome,  taken  by  Narses. 

559  Belisarius,  degraded  and  ungratefully  treated,  by  Justiman. 

56S  Italy,  conquered  by  the  Lombards. 

5()9  Turks,  first  mentioned  in  history. 

571  Mahomet.    Mahv/ra,  61. 

580  Destructionof  Antioch  by  an  earthquake. 

590  Gregory  I.  bishop  of  Rome. 

597  Augustine,  missionary  to  England. 

605  Use  of  bells,  introduced  into  churches. 

606  POPERY  AND  MAHOMETANISM.    Papamahomwis. 
616  Jerusalem,  taken  by  the  Persians. 

622  The  Hegyra.     Hegysed, 
632  Death  of  Mahomet. 

636  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  Omar. 
641  Alexandrian  library  burnt  by  the  Saracens  under  Omar. 
669  Sicily  ravaged  by  the  Saracens. 
^    672  Constantinople  besieged  by  the  Saracens, 
era  Venerable  Bede,  02. 
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C85  Remnant  of  the  BritoDs,  totally  mibdued  by  the  Saxons,  and 

driven  into  Cornwall  and  Wales. 
690  Pepin  Heristal  acquires  the  chief  power  in  France. 

713  Spain,  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 

714  Franco  governed  by  Charles  Martel,  2C. 
726  Controversy  about  images. 

732  Destruction  of  the  Saracens  in  France,  by  Charles  Martel. 

751  Pepin,  k.  of  France. 

76S  Bagdad,  built  by  Almanzor,  and  mado  the  seat  of  the  collplui 

77^  Charlemagne,  k.  of  France. 

785  Saxons  subdued  by  Chorlemofne. 

Haroun  al  Rashid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens. 

787  England,  first  invaded  by  the  Danes. 
794  The  Huns  extirpated  by  Charlemagne. 

800  Charlemagne,  emp.  of  Germany,  14.    Charlemoog'. 

801  Harold  of  Denmark,  deposed  by  his  subjects,  for  professing 

Christianity. 
827  Egbert,  k.  of  £ngland. 

846  An  earthquake  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  known  world.. 
872  Alfred,  k.  of  England.    AUioope. 
886  Oxford  University. 
915  Cambridge  Universitj. 
091  Fibres  m  Arithmetic,  brought  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia 

into  Europe. 
015  Laws  in  England  against  parents*  selling  their  children. 
017  Canute,  k.  of  England. 
055  Bagdad,  taken  by  the  Turks. 
066  Harold  the  Usurper,  k.  of  England. 

O*  William  the  Conqueror,  £  of  England.    Wilbaisau. 

Feudal  law,  introduced  into  England. 

Penance  of  Henry  IV.  emp.  of  Germany. 

Tower  in  London. 
087  O-  WiUiam  U.  k.  of  England.    WddaikoL 
093  Pilgrimage  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 
096  FIRST  CRUSADE  to  the  Holy  Land. 

098  Antioch,  taken  by  the  Crosadera. 

099  Jeniijalem,  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 

100  O*  Henry  I.  sumamed  the  Scholar,  k.  of  England.    Henhmg. 
119  Thomas  a  Becket.    Becket&an,  52. 
135  O*  Stephen,  k.  of  England.    Stepha6t2. 
141  Stephen,  taken  o^tive  by  Matilda. 

143  Restoration  of  Stephen. 

144  Second  Crusade. 
154  O"  Hennr  II.  k.  of  England.    Hendabh* 

156  Moscow  built. 

157  Bank  of  Venice  commenced 
163  Gengis  Khan  bom. 

171  DeaUi  of  Becket 

172  Henry  II.  takes  possession  of  Ireland^ 
176  Gengis  Khan,  k.  of  the  Tartars,  61.    GengoMt. 
183  Massacre  of  7000  Albigenaes. 
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lldG  Conjunction  of  all  the  planets,  at  tunnse,  Sept.  16.     Con 

yinciahoos. 
1187  Jerusalem,  taken  b?  Saladin. 
1 189  07  Richard  1.  k.  or  England.    Richa^0<m. 

—  Third  Crusade. 

1192  Saladin,  defeated  by  Richard,  m  the  battle  of  Ascalon. 
1 195  Devastation  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  by  a  tempest. 
1199  (Cr  John,  k.  of  England. 

1801  Constantinople,  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Freneh  and  Vm 
netians. 

—  Baldwin  I.  French  emp.  of  Constantino^. 

—  Inquisition.    Inquest. 

1214  Roger  Bacon.    Roger  Badaf,  80. 

1215  Magna  CharU,  or  Great  Charter.    Char^.  . 
I21G  irr  iienrv  HI.  k.  of  Enrland.    HerUudas. 
1224  Thomas  Aquinas,  50.    Aquiifef. 

1220  Lewis  IX.  (St.  Lewis)  k.  of  France.     St  Lowdes, 

1228  Baldwin  II.  French  emp.  of  Constantinople. 

1241  Hanseatio  League,  begun  by  Lnbee  and  Hamburg. 

1248  Fifth  Crusade. 

1258  Bagdad,  taken  by  the  Tartars.    End  of  the  Saracen  empire. 

1261  Constantinople,  recovered  by  the  Greek  emperors. 

12G4  Deputies  of  boroughs,  first  summoned  to  parliament  in  England 

—  Battle  of  Lewes,  between  Henry  III.  ami  his  barons. 

1272  O*  Edward  I.  sumamed  LongBhankSf  k.  of  England.  ^EAhmdmd, 

1201  Twelve  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Sootlaud. 

1 292  John  Baliol,  k.  of  Scotland. 

1298  Wallace,  regent  of  Scotland. 

— »  Commencement  of  the  Turkish  empire  under  Otbman,  in 

Bithynia. 
1209  Spectacles  invented  bv  a  monk  of  Pisa. 
1301  First  meeting  of  the  States  General  in  France. 
13il2  Invention  of  the  Mariner's  Compass.    Compizs. 
1304  Death  of  Wallace. 
130(3  Robert  Bruce,  k.  of  Scotland. 
1307  Swiss  republics  founded. 
— —  Pit-coal  first  used  in  England. 

ICP  Edward  11.  k.  of  England,    t^iutoip, 

1303  Pope's  removal  to  Avignon. 
1311  Death  of  Piers  Gavestone. 
1324  John  Wickliffe.     Wxcktef,  64. 

1327  iC?*  Edward  III.  k.  of  England.    Edtotep. 

1328  Geoffrey  Chaucer.    Chau/dk,  72. 

1330  Gunpowder  invented  by  a  monk  of  Cologne. 

1335  Tamerlane,  bom. 

1337  Europe,  infested  by  locusts. 

1344  Most  general  and  ratal  plague,  ever  known. 

1346  Battle  of  Cressy.    The  French  defeated  by  the  BUek  Prince. 

Caimon  first  used.    Cresto#. 
1349  Pestilenco,  that  destroyed  mvriads  of  Asiatics,  and  nearly  OM 

third  of  Europeans. — Hu.  2 :  295. 
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1353  Europe,  iiiTaded  by  the  Torks. 

1353  Ana  and  Africf  deiolatod  b^  locosU. 

1356  John  IL  of  France,  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Poictlert.* 

1361  Plague  in  France,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  &o.  which  des 

trojred  nearly  a  third  of  the  Scots. 
1365  Ck>llectioD  of  Peter  Pence,  forbidden  by  the  Enrlish  goyemment 

1369  TamerUine,  k.  of  the  TarUrs.    Tamorlaun,  3b. 

1370  Hanseatie  League  at  its  height,  consisting  of  64  dties  with  44 

in  alliance. 

1376  John  Hubs,  39.    Hustoit. 

1377  Pope's  return  from  Avi«ion  to  Rome. 

ICf*  Richard  11.  k.  of  England.    mchdaUnp, 

1380  Thomas  a  Keropis,  91. 

1381  Insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler. 

V<iS2  Many  cities  in  Europe,  depopulated  by  the  Plague. 
1364  Death  of  Wicklifie. 

1399  ICf*  Henry  IV.  k.  of  England.    Hei)/W(mji 

1400  University  of  Dublin. 

1402  Battle  of  Angora.    Angoxe, 

1403  Battle  of  Sl^wsbury,  between  Henry  IV.  and  young  Pierey 
1407  Joan  of  Arc,  24. 

1410  WicUiOe's  works,  burnt  at  Oxford. 

1412  Algebra  brought  from  Arabia  into  Europe. 

1413  ICP  Henry  V .  k.  of  England.    HenU^at. 

1414  Council  of  Constance. 

1415  Battle  of  Aginoourt.    Agiq/oZ. 

Ordinary  revenue  of  Henry  V.  £56,960,  ocpial  to  $232,863. 

Death  of  John  Hues. 

141 6  Death  of  Jerome  of  Prague. 
1418  Death  of  I^rd  Cobham. 

1421  The  Zuyder  Sea,  formed  by  an  inundation. 

1422  ICT*  Henry  VI.  k.  of  England.    Hensode. 

Charles  Vll.  k.  of  France. 

1428  The  English,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  by  Joaa 
of  Arc. 

-  Wickliffe's  remains,  burnt,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  river 

Swia. 
1436  Paris  recovered  from  the  English,  by  the  French. 
1444  Invention  of  printing  about  uiis  time. 

1446  Vatican  library,  founded. 

— —  The  sea  brealu  out  at  Dort,  and  drowns  100,000  people. 

1447  Columbus  bom,  50.    Cohaimfop, 

1448  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  44. 

1453  Constantinople,  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1454  University  of  Glasgow. 

1457  Glass,  first  manufactured  in  England. 
1459  Art  of  engraving  on  copper. 

1401  air  Edward  IV.  k.  of  England.    E^fota. 

1470  Hugh  Latimer,  84. . 

1471  Thomas  Wolsev.    Wols<^a,  59 

1472  Copernicus     CDpomope,  71 

41* 
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1476  Certam  persons  obtain  license  fi-oni  fid ^i|^  tV.  to  make  goU 

and  silver  from  niercnrj. 

1477  UniversitT  of  Aberdeen. 
1480  Thomas  More,  65. 

1483  jD"  Edward  V.  k.  of  England.    Ed^/'ooi. 

O*  Richard  III.  k.  of  England.    VLichlafod. 

Martin  Lutlier.    Lother/ool,  63. 

1485  Battle  of  Bosworth. 

ICr  Henry  VII.  HentotfooL 

1487  Zuingle.    Zmnefocp,  44. 

1488  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  disoorered  by  the  Portnguese. 

1489  Thomas  Cranmer.    Crai^fmm,  67. 

1490  Thomas  Cromwell,  50. 

1491  End  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

1492  San  Sahrador,  discoTered  bjr  Columbus,  Oct.  12,  Cuba,  Oct  27, 

Hispaniola,  Deo.  6. 

1493  Maximilian  I.  emp.  of  Crerminj. 

Second  Toyage  or  Columbus  to  Ameriea. 

1494  Jamaica,  discovered  by  Colombos. 

1496  Commission  for  discovery,  granted  by  Henry  VII.  to  Jolia 

Cabot  and  his  three  sons. 

1497  North  America,  discovered  by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot 
— ^-  Melancthon,  63.    Melancthonoi. 

—  The  Portuguese  sail  to  the  East  Indies. 

1498  Third  voyage  of  Columbus  to  America. 

American  continent,  discovered  by  Columbus,  at  Cmnana. 

1499  South  America  yisited  by  Americus  Vesputius. 

1500  Birth  of  Charles  V. 

1502  Fourth  voyage  of  Columbus  to  America. 
1505  John  Knox.    Knoxiua,  67. 

1508  League  of  Cambray,  against  the  Venetians. 
— «  Negro  slaves,  imported  mto  Hispaniola. 

1509  IP-  Henry  VIIJ.  k.  of  England.    Henroerom. 
-— ~  John  Calvin,  55,    Calvom. 

1511  Cuba,  conquered  b^  300  Spaniards. 

1513  Battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  James  IV.  was  slain 
— —  Leo  X.  pope. 

1514  Pestilence  amonsr  oats. 

1515  Francis  I.  k.  of  France. 

1516  Charles  V.  k.  of  Spain. 

1517  THE  REFORMATION.    RofonxMUp. 

—  Patent,  granted  by  Charles  V.  (or  imoorting  negro  slaves  into 

America. 

1518  Doctrines  of  Luther,  oondemned  by  Leo  X. 

1519  Charles  V.  emp.  of  Germany.    Chtarlestwan. 
Mexico,  invaded  by  Cortes. 

1520  Massacre  at  Stocluiolm,  by  Christian  H. 

—  Death  of  Montezuma. 

— ^    •^vlyman  the  Magnificent,  emp.  of  Turkey. 

1521  trustavus  Vasa,  k.  of  Sweden. 

WUliam  CecU,  Lord  Burleigh.    CtdUk,  77 
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1681  Comjuest  of  Mc||icO|  completed  by  Cortex. 

— -—  Henry  VIII.  receWee  from  the  pope,  tho  title  of  Drfender  of 

dU  Faith. 
1523  Jokn  Jewell,  49. 

1525  Battle  of  Park.    Caotare  of  Francis  I. 

1526  Lathoranism  established  in  Germany. 
-— ^  Liberation  of  Francis  I. 

152^  Reformers,  called  Protestants. 

1530  Protestant  Lea^e  of  (imalcald.    Smaleo^tot. 

1531  Peru,  invaded  by  Pizarro  and  Alma^ro.  - 

1532  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  5o. 

1533  Blizabeth  bom. 

1534  Reformation  in  England  and  Ireland. 

1535  Society  of  the  Jesmts,  instituted  by  Loyola. 

1536  Suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries  m  England. 
— ^—  Francis  Walsingham,  54. 

1537  California,  discorered  by  Cortex. 

1538  Suppression  of  the  larger  monasteries  in.  England 

1539  The  Bloody  Statute,  or  Law  of  the  Six  Articles. 
1542  Mary  Stewart,  bom  and  made  queen  of  Scotland. 

1544  Good  land  in  England,  let  at  one  shilling  an  acre 

1545  Council  of  Trent.    Trentu/W,  la 

Francis  Drake.    Draki(/«,  51. 

1546  Tycho  Brahe,  55. 

1547  OET  Edward  VI.  k.  of  England,    l^dsavop. 

1549  Death  of  cardinal  Beaton. 

-  Cerrantes,  67. 

1550  Era  of  English  Puritans. 

1551  James  Criditon,  32. 

1552  Books  of  Astronomy  and  Geography  destroyed  in  England,  a* 

being  infected  with  magic. 

Walter  Raleigh,  66.    Ra&d. 

^—^'  Book  of  common  prayer,  established  in  England. 

1553  (D*  Mary,  queen  of  England.    MancZt. 

1554  The  wearing  of  silk,  forbidden  to  the  common  people  in  Eng* 

land. 
— —  Death  of  Jane  Grey. 

1555  Persecution  by  Mary. 

1556  Philip  ILk.  of  Spain. 

1558  dr  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England.    ElizoZu^*. 

1560  Charles  IX.  k.  of  France. 

-«—  Reformation  in  Scotland,  completed  by  John  Knox. 

1561  Francis  Bacon.    Bacu^o,  65. 

1563  Slave  trade  of  the  English,  begun  by  John  Hawkens. 

1564  William  Shakspeare.    Shakespu^o,  52. 

GalUeo,  78.    Galilitfo.     . 

1566  Revolt  of  the  Netherhinds  from  Philip  II. 
-— ^  39  Articles  established  in  England. 

1567  James  VI.  k.  of  Scotland. 

—^  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  34. 

1568  Flight  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  England. 
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I'VjS  ProteiABnta  tolerated  in  HoUond. 

1572  Maiaacre  of  St.  Baitholomew*8.    BartbAomttM. 

1573  WiUitm  Leud.    Laudw/ri,  71. 
1575  John  Robinson,  50.    Ko\unvoiL 
157G  Protestants  tolerated  in  France. 

1579  John  Smith,  BSL 

1580  James  Usher,  75. 

1582  The  new  style,  introduced  into  Italy,  by  pope  Gregory  JCni 

the  5th  ofOct.  beinff  reckoned  the  15tL 

1583  Hugo  Grotius,  62. 

1584  Miles  Standish,  72. 

1585  Richlieu,  57. 
John  Cotton. 

First  English  colony  in  America,  planted  at  Roanoke. 

-  Jlmsenius,  63. 

1580  Colony  at  Roanoke,  carried  by  Drake  to  England. 

Thomas  Hooker,  61. 

1587  Death  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
'-^ —  John  Winthrop,  u2. 

15d8  Destruction  or  the  SpanislL  Armada.    ArmadolooA;. 

William  Bradford,  69. 

1589  Hetnry  IV.  k.  of  France. 

--^ —  Coac4es  introduced  into  England. 
I51U  University  of  Dublin. 

1592  Presbyterianism,  established  in  Scotland. 

1593  Thomas  Wontworth,  4a 

1594  Birthof  GusUvus  Adolphus. 
Edward  Wmslow,  61. 

John  Hambden.    Hampicno,  49. 

1596  Des  Cartes,  54. 
Richard  Mather,  73. 

1597  John  Dayenport,  73. 

1598  Edict  of  NanU. 

1599  Robert  Blake,  58. 
Roger  Williams,  84. 

1000  Birth  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 

1 002  William  Chillingworth,  42. 

Cape  Cod  discovered  by  Gosnold. 

.7^  S®^1^^  of  religion  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  England 

1003  (Cr  James  I.  k.  of  England  and  Scotland.    Jnmbasait 

1604  John  EUot,  86.  ^^' 

1605  Powder  Plot. 

Edmund  Waller,  82. 

1607  First  permanent  English  settlement  in  America,  at  Jamestown. 
^?^^  o^'tbe  Pilgrims  to  Amsterdam. 

Smith  saved  by  Pocahontas. 

—  tyoionv  at  Sagadahok. 

1608  John  MUton.    Milsatifc,  66. 

Satellites  of  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Galileo. 

— —  Removal  of  the  Pilgrims  to  Leyden 

1609  Plot  of  the  Indians,  disclosed  by  Pocahootaa 
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If509  Matthew  Hale.    HaUata,  C7. 
tClO  Lucius  Carey,  Lord  Falkland,  34. 

•< Henry  TV.  of  France,  assassinated  by  Ravailiac. 

— —  The   Virginia  colony  reduced  from  nearly  five  hundred  to 

sixty. 
1611  Gustavus  Adolphus.  k.  of  Sweden. 

1613  Pocahontas,  married  to  Mr.  Rolfe. 

1614  Last  meeting  of  the  states  general  in  France,  before  the  late 

revolution. 

North  Virginia,  called  New  England,  by  prince  Charles. 

•—  Manhattan,  now  New  York,  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
• 24  natives  of  N.  £.  carried  off  and  sold  by  Hunt. 

1615  Richard  Baxter. 

1616  John  Higginson,  92. 

—  John  Owen. 

1617  Most  of  the  inhabitants  from  Narraganset  to  Penobscot,  swept 

away  by  war  and  pestilence- 

1618  Synod  of  Dort 

—  Abraham  Cowley,  59. 

Jacatra,  now  Batavia,  taken  and  fortified,  by  the  Dutch 

1619  Circulation  of  the  blood  discovered,  or  confirmed,  by  Harvey. 

1620  English  settlement  at  Madras. 

LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS,  Dec.  22. 

1621  Batavia  in  Java,  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
~^  League  between  Massasoit  and  the  Pilgrims. 

1622  Massacre  of  347  Virginians  by  the  natives,  March  22. 

—  Algernon  Sidney.    S'ldsed,  61 

1623  First  settlement  in  N.  H. 

1624  George  Fox.    Fox*cr,66. 

Settlement  at  Cape  Ann. 

1625  Plague  in  London  destroyed  35,000  persona 

Charles  I.  k.  of  England.    Chaxleabasd, 

1626  Robert  Boyle.    Boyl^rp,  64.    Boesuet,  77. 

1628  New  Holland,  discovered  by  the  Dutch. 

-: —  A  new  island  amonj?  {he  Azores,  emerged. 
•— ^  Patent  for  Mass.    Settlement  of  Salem. 
John  Bunyan.    Bnnsek. 

1629  First  church  in  Mass.  formed  at  Salem. 

—  Chorlestown,  Mass.  settled. 

-—  First  permanent  settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan. 

1630  Isaac  Barrow,  47. 

Arrival  of  Gov.  ^Vinthrop  at  Massachusetts,  with  about  1500 

emigrants. 
John  Flavel,  61. 

Dorchester,  Watertown,  Boston,  Roxbury. 

John  Tilotson,  64. 

1631  First  vessel  built  in  Masa.  called  Uu  Blessing  of  the  Ba% 

launched  July  4. 
i John  Drydon.    Drydo^i,  70. 

1632  Patent  of  Maryland,  granted  to  Cecillus  Calvert,  ]«)rd  Balti- 

more. 
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Ui-'W  John  Locko.    Lock«rf,72. 

IU33  First  houso  erected  in  Connectieat,  near  Little  RiTer  m 

Windsor. 
1G34  Captains  Stone,  Norton,  and  eight  others,  mnrdered  bj  the 

requot  Indians,  on  Con.  river. 

Maryland,  settled  by  200  CathoUcs. 

I()35  KemoYal  of  about  uO  persons  from  Dorchester,  Newtown  and 

Watertown,  to  Winasor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield. 
Accession  to  Mass.  of  about  3,000  emigrants. 

Tremendous  storm  in  N.  £. 

China  conquered  by  the  Tartars 

Ship  money  first  imposed  by  Charles  1 

1G:>6  Hooker  and  Stone,  with  their  people,  remore  fifom  Watertow 

to  Hartford. 

Providence,  settled  bv  Roger  Ir^^lliams. 

Henry  Vane,  Gov.  of  Mass. 

1G37  Slaughter  of  five  or  six  hundred  Indians  at  Mistic  fort,  by 

Mason,  May  96. 

Destruction  of  the  Pequot  nation. 

First  Synod  at  Newtown  occasioned  by  Ann  Hutchinson 

•  Public  School  in  Newtown 

1638  Harvard  college  founded  and  Newtown  called  CambridS^« 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  Scotland 

— —  New  Haven  settled. 
UW  Constitution  of  Con. 

John  Haynes,  first  governor  of  Con. 

•— ^  Printing  press  at  Cambridge. 
— •  Increase  Mather,  84. 

Benjamin  Church,  79. 

IG40  Cessation  of  Bhglish  emigration. 

Long  parliament,  Nov.  3. 

IG41  Irish  Massacre,  Oct.  23. 

StraiTord  beheaded. 

1042  BatlloofEdgohill. 

Isaac  Newton.    New^orf,  84. 

-  May  hew  in  Martha's  Vineyard. 

N.  E.  favoured  by  the  English  parliament 

1G43  Lewis  XIV.  k.  of  France,  72. 

Laud  beheaded. 

Confederacy  of  the  four  N.  £.  colonies. 

Solomon  Stoddard,  SG. 

1C44  Revolution  in  China,  by  the  Tartars. 

Patent  for  Providence  rlantations. 

William  Penn,74.    Pen*©/. 

1(145  Battle  of  Naseby.    Jiasol. 

JG4G  Act  of  Massachusetts  legislature  for  canying  the  gosna^  v.  ^ 
Indians. 

Elliot  preaches  to  the  Indians. 

• Se'3ona  Synod  in  Mass. 

1047  Epidemic  through  America. 
1G48  Cambridge  Plajorm. 
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IG4S  Hnmphrej  Prideauz,  76. 
1040  Charles  I.  beheaded,  Jan.  30 
— ^  Commonwealth  of  England. 

Society  for  propa^ting  the  goepel  in  N.  £.  formed  in  Enffland. 

iCoO  Battle  of  Dunbar. 

-^-—  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  72. 

— -  Conrerftion  of  the  Indiani  on  Martlv&'B  Vineyard. 

1G51  Battle  of  Worcester,  won  by  Cromwell 

— —  Fenelon,  64. 

-~—  Sumptuary  law  in  Mass. 

English  Narigation  Act, 

1652  Voluntary  submission  of  Maine  to  Mass. 

1653  O.  Cromwell,  protector  of  England. 

1655  Law,  in  Mass.  requiring  that  "  all  hands  not  necessarily  em- 
ployed on  other  occasions,  as  women,  boys  and  girls,  should 
spin,  according  to  their  skill  and  ability." 

1G56  Ann  Hibbins  of  Boston,  executed  for  witchcrad. 

Persecution  of  the  Quakers  in  Mass. 

1658  Richard  Cromwell,  protector. 

1759  Resignation  of  the  protectorship,  by  Richard  Cromwell. 

Two  Quakers,  Robinson  and  Stephenson,  executed  in  Maswi 

chusetts. 

1660  Charles  II.  k.  of  England.    The  Restoration. 
— —  Navigation  Act  confirmed,  and  extended. 

1661  Charles  RolUn,  60. 

1662  Royal  Society  in  England. 

— —  Matthew  Henry.    Hensaua,  52. 

-  Synod  in  Boston. 

-  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  England. 

1663  MassUlon,  79. 

-^-~  Cliarter  of  Carolina,  granted  to  Clarendon  and  othors* 

-  Prince  Eugene,  73. 

Cotton  Mather,  65. 

1664  New  Jersey,  granted  to  Lord  Berkelv  and  George  CartereL 

-  Elliot's  Indian  Bible  printed  at  Cambridge. 

1665  Six  towns  of  Christian  Indians  in  Massachusetts* 
PlB|rue  in  London  destroyed  68,000  people. 

— «  Umon  of  New  Haven  and  Con. 

1666  Groat  fire  in  London,  which  destroyed  13,000  kousos. 

Buccaniers  in  America. 

1667  Jonathan  Swift,  78. 

-  Erasmus,  69. 
1672  Calmet,  85. 

Birth  of  Peter  the  Great. 

1672  Great  part  of  Holland  conquered  by  Lewis  XIV. 

-  Joseph  Addison.    Addojota,  47. 

1673  Benjamin  Colman,  74. 

1674  Edward  Andros,  Gov.  of  N.  T. 

Death  of  the  De  Witts. 

Isaac  Watts.    WatJfpo,72. 

1675  War  with  PhiUp,  k.  of  the  Wompanoogg. 
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1675  Samnel  Clarke.    Clarkjou,  54. 
i076  Death  of  k.  Philip,  Aug.  12. 
1C77  Saurin,53. 

Bacon's  rebellion  in  Virginia.  .        _^v 

IC80  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  lU  neamea  to  tlM  eartt, 

alarmed  the  inhabitanta.    It  eontintted  from  Nov.  3y  to 
March  9. 
-i —  N.  H.  eeparated  from  Maw.  * 

-  Charleston  in  8.  C. 

1G61  Penniylvania,  granted  to  William  Penn. 

Edward  Young,  84. 

1682  Philadelphia. 

Peter  the  Great,  cxar  of  Rmeia. 

1684  MaM.  depriTed  of  iU  charter. 

Handel,  75. 

1685  OT  Jamee  II.  k.  of  England.    Jwmdmgku, 

Writ!  issued  to  take  away  the  charters  of  Con.  and  R.  L 

Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz. 

Number  of  praying  Indians  within  the  limits  of  PlymooUi  colo- 
ny, 1439. 

1686  Newtonian  philosophy  published  in  England. 

WUliam  Law,  75. 

1687  E.  Andros,  president  of  N.  England. 

1088  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  N.  England. 

War  with  the  Indians  in  N.  England,  which  oontinued  several 

years. 

Revolution  in  England,  commonly  called  THE  REVOLU- 
TION. 

-  Alexander  Pope,  56.  - 

1689  William  III.  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England,  Feb.  Id. 
Wiltasoon, 

Act  of  Toleration  in  England. 

Deposition  of  Andros. 

STfi^enborg,83. 

169U  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

1693  White  inhabitants  in  N.  E.  200,000. 

'—'  New  charter  granted  to  Mass. 

Witchcraft  in  Mass.  20  persons  exeented. 

1604  VolUire,  84. 

1096  Thirty  Indian  churches  in  N.  E. 

— — -  Parliamentary  tax  upon  the  colonies  recommended. 

Henry  Home,  (Lord  Kaims,)  86, 

Church  removed  from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  and  settled 

at  Dorchester,  South  Carolina. 

Peter  the  Great,  sole  emperor  of  Russia. 

1697  Peace  of  Ryswick. 

1098  Number  of  Indians  in  Massachusetts  about  4,000. 
Charles  XII.  k.  of  Sweden. 

English  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 

1699  Great  numbers  of  Philadblohians  die  of  the  yellow  fever. 

Population  of  Boston.  7,00(1. 
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1700  James  Thompson,  48.    ThompxaL 

— -  Population  of  the  English  American  oolonies,  160,000. 

— ~  Inundation  in  Charleston  S.  C.  which  drove  the  inhabitants  to 

their  chambers.    Tho  citjr  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 

people  bj  small  pox  and  pestilence. 

—  Law  in  N.  Y.  to  bang  every  Popish  priest,  who  should  come 

voluntarily  into  that  provmce. 

—  Tale  College  founded  at  Saybrook.  • 

1701  Society  for  propagating  the  goq>el  in  foreign  parts  incorporated 

—  Yale  College  incorporated. 

1702  O*  Anne,  queen  of  £ngland»    AnnovouL 

PhUip  Doddridge,  49. 

1703  Gibraltar  taken  by  Rooke. 

—  John  Wesley,  88. 
•*-—  Jonathan  Edwards,  55. 

1704  Battle  of  Blenheim,  Aug.  2. 
David  Hartley,  53. 

Thomas  Newton,  78. 

1705  Danish  Missionary  Society. 
i  Petersburgh  founded. 

1706  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  84. 

1707  Enler,  76. 
Ltnneus,  71. 

1708  Saybrook  Platform. 
William  Pitt,  70. 

1709'  Battle  of  Pultowa.  ^ 

Samuel  Johnson.    Johnpow,  75. 

1710  Thomas  Reed,  86. 

James  Ferguson.    FerffUjvoz,  66. 

1711  David  Hume.    Humowis,  65. 

1712  137  people  in  tho  vicinity  of  Roanoke,  murdered  by  the  Toe' 

caroras,  &c. 
Ronsseaii,  66. 

1713  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

1714  (D*  George  I.  k.  of  England.    George^oite 

—  James  Hcrvey,  44. 

George  Whitefiold,  5a 

1715  Lewis  XV.  k.  of  France. 
David  Garrick,  63^ 

1716  Barthelemy,  79. 

1717  One  of  the  greatest  snow  stonmi  ever  known. 

Yale  College  removed  fitom  Saybrook  to  New  Haven. 

—  New  Orleans  founded. 

1718  Hugh  BUur,  82. 

Israel  Putnam,  79. 

—  David  Brainerd,  29. 

1719  Joseph  Bellamy,  71. 

1720  South  Sea  Bubble. 

Jonatiian  Mayhew,  46. 

1721  Inoculation  fur  the  small  pox  in  New  England. 
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1791  Mark  Akmmdo.    AktitMi,  49. 

Samuel  Hopkim,  82. 

1723  A  hurriemiM  redooed  Port  Rojml  in  Jamaica,  Ike  tkiid  tiaM  tm 
a  heap  of  mine. 

-  John  Witherapoon,  72* 
Samuel  Adams,  81. 

1723  Richard  Price,  68. 

1724  Samuel  Daviei,  37. 

17*^  WUliam  Blackatone.    BlaeksUtpcli  67. 

1726  John  Howard,  Howp«#,  64. 
Jamei  Wolfe,  33. 

1727  (Cr  George  II.  k.  of  England.    George^i^fMw. 

Dry  lummer,  followed  bjr  a  violent  earthquuLO. 

^-—  Jamoe  Bowdoin,  63. 

1728  People  of  Charleiton,  S.  C.  driven  by  an  mnndation  lotW 

upper  atoriee  of  their  houses. 

Jamos  Cook.    Cookouioo,  51. 

1720  Oliver  Goldsmith.    Goldmen,  45 

-  Edmund  Burke.    Burk/^en,  G3. 

1730  Turks,  defeated  by  Kouli  Khan. 

1731  William  Cowper.    CowpMU,09. 

Beilby  Porteus,  78. 

irJ2  Washmgton  born,  Feb.  22,  67. 

Richara  Henry  Lee,  02. 

Erasmus  Darwen,  70. 

1733  Jfiseph  Priesthsy,  71. 

17:M  M^l^vian  Miwnonary  Society. 

1735  Ravages  of  the  throat  distemper  hi  New  Hampshire  and  Mm 
sachusetts. 

John  Adams,  91. 

)Tm  Kouli  Khan,  k.  of  Persia. 
1737  John  Hancock,  56. 

Insurrection  of  slaves  in  South  Carolina. 

Edward  Gibbon.  57. 

173d  Nassau  Hall  College,  at  PrincctoHf  Now  Jersey. 
1740  Charles  CornwaUis.    ComwaVra4,67. 

Na*Jianiel  Greene,  40. 

Joseph  Warren,  35. 

1743  Lavoisier,  51. 

UlHiam  Paley,  62. 

1744  Joseph  Milner,  53. 
— —  Jeremy  Belknap,  C4. 

1745  Lonbbnrg  surrendered  to  the  Now  England  troope,  aided  bj 

an  Eiifflish  squadron,  June  17. 

Fraiicis  Drake. 

1746  Lima  destroved  by  an  earthquake,  whose  ooociuiiQni  oantlaa- 

ed,  with  short  intervals,  for  four  months. 

1747  Thomas  Scott. 

1748  Charles  James  Fox,  5a 

William  !«/iies,  46. 

1749  Oavi-i  lUoMay,  6a 
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1750  Academy  of  Seienoai,  at  Stodckolm. 

—  Now  Style  introdiioed  into  Britain,  Sept.  3  beinff  reckoned 

the  14th. 

1752  Hnrricane  and  inundation  at  Charleet<m,  8.  C.  SepL 
Population  of  Boeton,  17,574. 

1753  Small  pox  in  Boston.    Of  5,544,  itho  had  it  the  natttral  way, 

514  died ;  of  2,109,  who  were  inocolated,  31  died. 

Timothy  Dwight,  65. 

1765  Lbbon  deetroyed  by  aa  earthquake. 

— -  Great  earthquake,  the  most  violent  ever  known  in  North 

America. 
— -~  Defeat  and  death  of  Braddook,  at  Monongahela,  June 
1756  War  between  France  and  England. 

1758  Louisburg  taken  hj  the  Britiah. 

—  Horatio  Nelson,  47. 
— -  Fisher  Ames,  60. 

1759  Quebec,  token  by  the  English.    Wolfe  and  Montcalm  killed. 
William  Pitt,  Jr.  47. 

1760  Population  of  Now  England,  500,000. 

(D*  George  111.  k.  of  Elngland.    Gwftgetapmuz. 

1762  Severest  drought  ever  known  in  America ;  no  rain,  from  May 

to  September. 

1763  Peace  between  Britain,  France  and  Spain. 

Indians  within  the  limits  of  old  Plymouth  colony,  905. 

—  Catharine  II.  empress  of  Russia. 

1764  Charter  of  Rhode  Island  College,  now  Brown  University 

1765  STAMP  ACT,  Jan.  10.  *  ^ 
Franklin*s  electrical  discovery. 

-~—  Population  of  Boston,  15,250. 

1767  Duties  on  paper,  glass,  painters*  colours  and  teas. 

1768  Hurricane  at  Havana,  which  destroyed  4144  houses  and  1000 

inhabitants. 

1769  Non-importation  agreement  among  the  colonies. 
— —  Dartmouth  College. 

1770  Duties  on  glass,  paper  and  painters*  colours,  repealed. 
Boston  Massacre.  March  5. 

1771  Insurrection  of  the  Regulators  in  New  England. 

1772  Poland,  dismembored  by  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria. 
The  schooner  Graspce,  burnt  at  Providence,  June  10. 

— -  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  Boston,  Nov.  22,  Uie  basb  of 
the  subsequent  union  of  the  colonies. 

1773  St.  Jago  de  Guatimala  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  which 

destroyed  8000  families. 

—  Destruction  of  British  tea  in  Boston  harbour. 

1774  Boston  Port  Bill,  May  13. 

Arrival  of  Gov.  Gage  in  Boston,  May  13. 

*~-  First  coutinental  Congress,  Sept.  5. 

1775  Leslie's  expedition  to  Salem. 
— —  Lezinffton  battle,  April  19. 

—  Ticondcroga,  taken  by  tlio  provincials,  l^lay  10. 

— -  Arrival  of  tiowe,  Burgoyne  and  Clinton  at  Boston,  May  85k 
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1775  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  or  rather  Breedli  HiH,  Juaf.  17 

—  Wadiiiijtoii*!  arrWal  at  Cambridge,  Julj  3. 

—  Continent^  &st,  Jol^  20. 

^—  Falmouth  burnt  by  tne  Britiah,  Oct.  17. 

1776  .Vorfi>lk  burnt  bj  tiie  British,  Jan.  1. 

'— —  L>orchefter  heights,  occupied  bv  Americans,  March  4 

Bvvton  eracuated  by  the  British,  March  17. 

Wi:ihington*8  arriyal  at  N.  T.  April  14. 

Lee*8  motion  in  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  indqieadeaca^ 

Ju%e  7. 

DecU ration  of  Independence,  July  4. 

Commmoners  sent  by  Congress,  to  Paris,  to  solicit  a  treaty 

with  the  French. 
— —  British  army  landed  at  Long  Island,  Aug.  22. 
— —  Battle  on  Long  Island,  Aug.  27.  ^ 
New- York,  eyacuated  by  the  Americans,  and  possessed  by  the 

British,  Sept.  15. 
1000  houses  burnt  in  Now  York. 

BaUle  of  White  Plains,  Oct.  28. 

—  Retreat  of  Washington  beyond  the  Delaware,  Nor.  i8 

R.  I.  possessed  by  ttie  British,  Dec.  8. 

-— ^  Congress  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  Dec.  12. 

Battle  of  Trenton,  Dec.  26. 

1777  Washington  takes  poet  at  Trenton. 
— —  Battle  near  Princeton,  Jan.  3. 
Washington  retires  to  Morristown. 

— ■  The  Americans  receive  arms  and  ammunition  fcom  Franee. 

—  —  Ticonderoga  evacuated  by  the  Amerieansy  July  6 

Bennington  battle,  Aug.  16. 

Battle  of  Brandywine,^ept.  11. 

Battle  near  Stillwater,  Sept.  19. 

Phibidelphia,  possessed  by  the  British,  Sept.  27. 

—  Battle  of  Qermantown,  Oct.  4. 
-^—  Second  battle  near  Stillwater,  Oct.  7. 

—  Capture  of  Burgoyne,  Oct.  17. 
Battle  of  Red  Bank,  Oct  22. 

1778  Treaty  between  B'rance  and  the  U.  S.  Feb.  6. 
-»-  Philadelphia,  eyacuated  by  the  British,  June  18. 
'-'^^  Battle  or  Monmouth,  June  28. 

— —  Arrival  of  D'Estaing  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  with  12  ships  a* 
the  line  and  6  frigates,  and  French  troops,  to  aid  the  Americana 
Battle  on  R.  I.  Aug.  29. 

—  Americans,  driven  from  R.  I.  Aug.  30. 

Savannah,  taken  by  the  British.  Dec.  29 

1779  New  Haven,  plundered  by  the  British,  July  5. 

—  Capt.  Cook  killed  at  Ownyhee  by  thi  liatives. 

Fairfield  and  Green  Farms  in  Ct.  burnt  by  the  British,  July  7; 

and  Norwalk,  July  12. 
— — -  Stoney  Point  taken  from  the  British,  July  16. 
17S0  Charionton,  S.  C.  taken  by  the  British,  May  12. 

—  Battle  near  Camden,  S.  C.  Aug.  16. 
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1780  Treaehory  of  Arnold. 
■    '     Execution  of  Andre. 

— —  American  Academj  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
•— ^  British  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society. 

—  Dark  day  in  N.  E. 

War  between  Hyder  Ally  and  the  English. 

Phillips  Academy,  AndoTer,  Mass. 

•  Insurrection  in  London,  on  account  of  an  act  (or  relieving  Um 

Papists. 

1781  Battle  of  Cowpens,  Jan.  17. 
Battle  of  EuUw,  Sept.  8. 

— —  Expedition  of  Arnold  against  Virginia  and  New  London. 

New  London  burnt,  Sept. 

Phillips  Academy,  £xeter,  N.  H. 

Capture  of  Comwallis,  Oct.  19. 

1782  Independence  if  the  U.  S.  acknowledged  by  Holland,  Ap.  19. 
Balloons  invented  by  S.  and  J.  Montsolfier,  France. 

1783  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  acknowledged  by  Sweden,  Den- 

mark, Spain  and  Prussia. 

Peace  with  .Great  Britain,  Sept.  23. 

'  N.  T.  evacuated  by  the  British,  Nov.  25. 

American  army  msbanded. 

Abolition  of  slavery  in  Mass. 

Dickenson  College. 

1786  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  England. 
Insurrection  in  Mass. 

— •  Insurrection  in  N.  H. 

1787  Federal  constitution,  agreed  on  in  Congress,  Sept.  17. 

Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Columbia  College,  New- York  citv. 

1789  George  Washinston  and  John  Adams  first  President  and  Vice 

President  of  the  United  States,  April  30. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

First  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church  in  the  United  States,  May. 

Destruction  of  the  Bastile,  July  14. 

National  Assembly  in  Fmnce,  Oct  19. 

1790  Population  of  the  United  SUtes,  3,929,326. 
Slaves  in  the  United  States,  695,655. 

• Monastic  establishments  suppressed  in  France. 

— —  Kentucky,  an  independent  state. 

—  Nobility  abdished  in  France. 

Connecticut  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

1791  Vermont  admitted  mto  the  Union. 

—  Vermont  Universitv. 

Revenue  of  the  United  States  (4,771,200.      Expenditure. 

f3.797.436. 
— —  People  of  colour  made  free  citizens  in  France,  May  15. 
— -  Soeietv  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts  and  manu&etoret 

established  at  New  York. 

Flight  of  Lewis  XVI.  June  21. 
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1791  New  coiu..totion  of  Fnnce»  accepted  by  the  Vmg^  Sept  la 
171)2  Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union,  Jan.  1. 
•^^ —  MaMMcltuMtte  Agricultural  Sooietr. 

—  B^tist  Miasionary  Society  in  Ennaad. 

Swiae  ^uarda  maaiacred  «t  Paris,  Auf .  10. 

Natjotial  Convention,  Sept 

AbnliUon  of  rojal  authority,  and  France  declared  «  repuUie. 

Fnnch  decree  of  fraternity,  promiaing  to  aid  all  people,  who 

wiah  to  procure  liberty.  Not.  19. 
1793  Lewia  XVi.  condemned  to  death  by  a  nnjoci^  of  fire  Toioeai 

Jan.  17 ;  executed  Jan.  21. 

The  queen  of  France  condemned  Oct  16;  eneoted,  Oct  16. 

Williams  College. 

17!)4  Insurrection  in  rennsylTania. 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  called  Jaff'M  irtaty. 

Death  of  Robespierre.  • 

—  Union  College,  m  New-York. 

(HeenTille  College,  Tennessee. 

1795  Holland,  overrun  by  the  French. 

C^  of  Oood  Hope,  taken  by  the  Britiah. 

London  Misnon  Society. 

1796  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia. 

Edinburgh  Missionary  Socle^. 

Netherlands*  Mission  Society. 

1797  John  Adams  and  Thomaa  Jeiietwm  aecond  ProMdeat  mad  Vim 

President  of  the  United  Statea. 

1798  Papal  government,  suppressed  by  the  French. 
Battle  of  the  Nile^  Aag.  1. 

Connecticut  Bfliasionary  Society. 

1799  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  for  10  years.  Not.  9. 

—  liondon  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Society. 

Death  of  Washington,  Dec.  14. 

1600  Battle  of  Marengo,  June  14. 

Union  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  in  England. 

— i  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  Dee.  3w 

1801  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  third  President  mod  Ylom 

President  of  the  United  States. 
■         Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia. 
•^ —  Missionary  Seminary  at  Gosport 

1802  Catholic  religion,  re-established  in  France 
'  Peace  of  Amiens,  March  27. 

Bonaparte,  declared  First  Consul,  fbr  life. 

1603  War  between  Britain  and  France,  May  16. 
•— ~  British  Foreign  School  Society. 

1804  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  March  7. 

«——  Hibernian  Bible  oociety. 

— "—  Bonaparte,  emperor  of  France,  May  3. 

The  emneror  of  Germany  assumes  the  title  of  Emperwr  ^ 
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]8()5  Bonapaite,k.  of  Italy. 

George  Clinton,  fourth  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Berlin  Bible  Society. 

Battle  of  TrafUgar. 

Id06  Lewis  Bonaparte,  k.  of  Holland. 

Abolition  or  the  ilave  trade,  Toted  by  the  Britidi  ParlsameBt. 

Francis  II.  resigns  the  office  of  Emperor  of  OermaDy. 

Battle  of  Jena,  Oct.  14. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

LS07  African  Institution,  in  England. 
AndoTor  Theological  Seminary. 

1808  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  United  States. 
Philadelphia  Bible  Society. 

Bonaparte  seizes  Portugal ;  and  the  royal  family  flee  to  Brmal 

Royal  family  of  Spain,  seized  by  Bonaparte. 

-  Mahmond  li.  Saltan. 

1809  James  Madison,  fourth  President  of  tlie  United  States. 

Swedish  National  Bible  Society. 

Battle  of  Talarera,  July  S8, 29. 

— —  Connecticut  Bible  Society. 

1810  Holland,  annexed  to  France. 

Population  of  the  United  States,  7,339,903. 

-  American  board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions^    In* 

corporated  1812. 
— •  Baptist  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  United  States. 

1811  Prince  of  Wales,  reffent  of  Bri^in. 
>—  English  National  Education  Society. 

1812  War  between  BriUin  and  the  United  States,  June  1& 
-^—  Sunday  School  for  Ireland. 

ii*rayer  Book  and  Homily  Society,  in  England. 

Russia,  invaded  by  Bonaparte. 

Spanish  Inauisition,  abolished  hj  the  Cortes. 

New- York  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Battlft  of  Smolensko. 

Battlo  of  Borodino,  or  Mosqua,  Sept.  7. 

Moscow  entered  bv  the  French,  Sept.  14. 

— —  Princoton  Theological  Seminary. 

1813  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  bept.  10. 

Elbridge  Gerrjr,  fifth  Vice  President  of  the  United  Statea. 

Battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.  19. 

— —  New  England  (now  American)  Tract  Society. 

France,  entered  by  the  Russians,  &jc,  Dec.  2o. 

— ^  Russian  Bible  Society. 

1814  The  pope,  released  from  prison,  by  Boni4>arte. 
— *  Massachusetts  Baptist  Elducation  Society 

■         American  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

•^-^  Capitulation  of  Paris,  to  the  Allies,  March  30. 

-  Paris  entered  by  the  Allies,  April  1. 
-^—  Connecticut  Education  Society. 

-  Bonaparte  dethroned,  April  4  ;  and  Bamshed  to  Klba. 
— -  Entry  of  Lewis  XVIII.  into  Paris,  May  3. 
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1814  Generml  peiiee  in  Europe,  May  90- 
^-—  Inqukition  rastored  in  Spain,  Julv  18. 

-^—  Wuhin^on  Citj,  taken VftLe  BriUsl«y  Aug.  24. 

firitiah  aonadron  on  Lake  Champlain,  oapiured  b/  M'Donoiifb, 

Sept.  11. 

General  ConffreM  of  Vienna. 

TreatT  of  Ghent,  aignod  Deo.  24. 

The  Britiah.  repolaed  at  New  Orleaiiay  Doo.  28. 

Proaaian  BiUe  Sooietr. 

—  Norwegian  Bible  Boeietj. 

Saxon  Bible  Society. 

Daniah  Bible  Soeieiy. 

Swediah  Bible  Sooietj;. 

— «-  Hanorerian  Bible  Society. 
— ^  Geneva  Bible  Society. 

1815  The  Britlafa  deleatad,  and  Packenham  aLun  at  New  Orleani, 

Jan.  8. 
-T—  Treaty  of  Ghent  ratified,  Feb.  24. 
Bonaparte*a  eacape  from  Elba,  Feb.  96;  landing  m  France, 

March  1 ;  arrim  at  Par:a,  March  86. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  17  and  18. 

Sleawiok-Holstem  Bible  Society. 

Aatrachan  Bible  Society. 

Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena,  Oct.  13 

—  Baale  Miasionary  College. 
— —  American  iddacation  Society. 

1816  American  Bible  Society. 

New-York  Sunday  School  Union. 

-»—  Hartford  ETongofical  Tract  Society. 

Poliah  National  Bible  Society. 

— *  Netherlanda  National  Bible  Society. 
Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union,  i>eo. 

1817  American  Colonisation  Society,  Jan.  1. 

Jamea  Monroe,  fifth  President  of  the  United  Statea. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkina,  sixth  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtoa 

— «->  Weatem  EUlucation  Society. 

United  Foreign  Miasionary  Society,  in  America. 

MalU  Bible  Society. 

— -  Bernadotte,  k.  of  Sweden. 

1818  Gottengen  Bible  Society. 

—  Preabyterian  Education  Society,  in  America. 
— ^  New- York  Baptiat  Education  Society. 

Baptiat  Theological  Seminary,  at  Waahington. 

— —  France  eracoated  by  the  AUiea,  Oct 
— — .  Paris  Bible  Society. 

1819  Illinois  admitted  into  the  Union,  Dee.  4. 
— — .  Maine  Baptist  Education  Society. 

— —  Athens  Bible  Society. 

—  Mothodiat  Epiacopal  Miaaionary  Society,  in  the  United  Statea 
«---  Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1800  O"  George  IV.  k.  of  Britain.    Georg^aJbas. 
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laSO  Popylation  of  the  United  SUtee,  9,6625,734* 

— ^-  Free  constitution  in  Spain. 

— —  Maine  admitted  into  toe  Union.  ^ 

Foreign  Miseion  Soeiety,  SwitzerlaiMl« 

Revolution  in  Greece. 

1821  Death  of  Bonaparte,  May  5. 

Missouri  admitted  into  tne  Union. 

1622  Iturbide  declares  himself  emperor  of  Klezieo* 

Massacre  of  Greeks  in  Scio. 

Don  Pedro,  son  of  the  king  of  Portogal,  deolared  Moptror  ol 

Brazils. 
United  Domestic  Missionary  Society  in  New-Tork. 

1823  Iturbide  dethroned  and  banished  to  Italy. 

1824  Visit  of  La  Fayette  to  the  United  States. 

1825  John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 

—  John  C.  Calhoim,  seventh  Vice  Prosident  of  the  United  State* 

National  Tract  Society,  at  New- York. 

—  Death  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  Dec.  1. 

—  Nicholas,  emperor  of  Russia. 

1827  Battle  of  Nayario,  Oct.  21. 

1828  Capo  d'Istria,  Resident  Greece, 

1829  Death  of  Leo,  XIL  Feb.  10. 

—  Andrew  Jackson,  President  U.  S.  March  4. 

■■      Missolonghi  and  Anatolia  surrendered  to  the  Greeks. 

Death  ofJohn  Jay,  Sir  H.  Davy. 

.—  Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  concluded  at  Adrianople^ 
.— ^  Slavery  abolished  in  Mexico,  Sept 

'       Venezuela  declared  Independence,  Sept. 
«—  Revolution  in  Mexico,  Dec.  4. 

1830  Death  of  George  IV.  in  his  68th  year. 
WiUiara  IV.  King  of  Great  BriUan. 

Population  of  Umtod  States,  12,856,165,  Slaves,  2,010,4361 

^—  Algiers  taken  by  the  French,  July,  5. 

Revolution  in  France,  July  27—30,  Charles  X.  fled. 

—  Louis  Phillippe,  proclaimed,  Aug.  9. 

—  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Aug.  19. 

—  Insurrection  in  Belgium,  Aug.  25. 

—  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Belgium,  Oct.  4. 

Revolution  in  Poland  began  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  29 

— —  Death  of  Simon  Bolivar  aged  47. 

1831  Death  of  Robert  Hal],  Feb.  21. 

—  Leopold  proclaimed  King  of  Belgium,  inly*  21. 
— «  Cholera  appears  at  St  Peteraburgh,  June,  30. 

"  «•        in  England,  Oct  26. 

Death  of  Miss  H.  Adams  76,  Stephen  Girard  84. 

:  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  proclaimed,  Feb.  2. 

1832  Poland  united  to  Russia. 

War  between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  Apt  1. 

•  Transit  of  Mercury,  May,  5. 

— — —  Reform  Bill  passed,  June,  4.  , 

—  Cholera  at  Quebec,  June,  8 
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Death  of  Adam  Clark  69,  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Sept. 

Otho  I.  proolaimed  King  of  Greece,  Oct. 

War  between  France  and  Belsrium,  Nov.  30. 

Surrender  of  Antwerp  to  the  French,  Dec  34. 


1833  War  between  the  Snltan  and  Pacha  terminatod,  ApL 

Fire  in  Constantinople,  12000  boildings  deetro]red. 

Removal  of  the  DepontB,  Sept.  18. 

Death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  49. 

Isabella  II.  proolaimed  Qneen  of  Spain,  SepL  29. 

1834  Death  of  La  Fajrette  76,  May,  20. 
•  Impiisition  abolished  in  Spain,  July,  15. 

—  Nunnery  burnt  at  Charlestown,  Aug.  11. 

Apprenticeship  eoromenoes  in  British  West  Indies. 

1835  Death  of  Francis  II.  Austria  68. 

Ferdinand  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Austria,  Mar.  2. 

Great  Fire  in  New  York,  Dec  16. 

1836  Independence  of  Texas  declared. 

Frederick  proclaimed  King  of  Saxony,  May,  18. 

Arkansaw  admitted  into  the  Union,  Feb. 

1837  Jaflfa  destroyed  by  Earthquake,  Jan. 
Michigan  admitted  into  the  Union,  Jan. 

— ^—  Martin  Van  Buren,  eighth  Frcsident,  Mar.  4. 

Death  of  WiUiam  IV.  72.  June,  20.  * 

— —  Victoria  proclaimed  Queen,  June,  21. 

Ernest  Augustus  proclaimed  King  of  Hanoyeft  Jane,  20l. 

1838  Death  of  Talleyrand. 

Entire  Emancipation  of  the  blacks  in  Jamaica  and  other  W.  L 

islands. 

1839  War  between  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  Mebemet  Ali. 

Treaty  between  the  goverument  of  France  and  Tamehamehah  IIL 

♦«  "      France  and  Texas. 

1840  Opium  war  between  Great  Britain  and  China  bc^nn. 

An  Antarctic  Continent  discovered  by  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Ebqpo- 

dition  under  Lieut  Wilkea 

—  Victoria  married  to  Prince  Albert 
Death  of  Wm.  III.  of  Prussia. 

—  Christina,  Regent  of  Spain,  resigned  and  retired  to  France. 
St  Jean  d'Acre  taken  by  the  allied  fleets  of  England,  Turkey, 

and  Austria. 

1841  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  ninth  President 

—  Death  of  President  Harrison,  April  4. 
John  Tyler  tenth  President 

—  Fire  in  Smyrna,  nearly  half  the  city  destroyed. 

Revolution  in  Mexico,  Santa  Anna  places  himself  at  the  head  of 

government 

1842  Treaty  between  U.  S.  and  G.  B.  determinbgthe  N.  E.  boan<fery. 

"      of  peace  between  China  and  Great  Britain. 

1843  Revolution  in  Greece. 

1844  Santa  Anna  deposed. 

1845  James  K.  Polk  eleventh  President 
Death  of  Ex-President  Jackft>n. 

Another  destructive  fire  at  New  York,  July  19. 

Treaty  between  U.  S.  and  China. 
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1845  Iowa  and  Florida  admitted  to  the  UnloiL 
■  Texas  annexed  to  the  U.  S. 

1846  War  between  U.  S.  and  Mexica 
Battle  of  Palo  Alto,  May  8. 

Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Polma,  May  9. 

Le  Verrier's  Planet  discovered  by  Dr.  Oallo. 

Pius  IX.  becomes  Pope. 

1847  At  Baena  Vista,  Taylor  with  5,000  repulses  Santa  Anna  with 

20,000,  Feb.  23. 

General  Scotl  takes  Vera  Croz,  March  29. 

Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18. 

Battles  of  Contreras  and  Chorabosoo,  Aug.  20. 

Battle  of  Cbapultepec,  Sept  12. 

Taking  of  Mexico,  Sept  13. 

1848  Sicily  revolts  from  Naples,  Jan. 
Insurrection  in  Paris,  Feb.  22. 

Establishment  of  the  French  Bepublio,  Feb.  24. 

Insorrection  in  Vienna,  March  13. 

Disturbances  in  Berlin,  March  18. 

-^—  Austrians  expelled  from  Milan  and  Venice,  March. 
— ~-  Treaty  of  Gaudalope  Hidalgo,  between  Mexico  and  the  H.  S., 
May  30. 

Invasion  of  Hungary  by  Jellachich,  Sept 

Revolt  at  Vienna,  Oct 

1849  The  Pope  flies  to  Ga^ta,  Feb. 
The  Roman  Republic  is  established. 

Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  takes  up  arms  for  Italy,  but  is  defeated 

by  Radetzki,  March. 
_  The  dignity  of  emperor  of  Germany  is  refbsed  by  the  king  of 

Prussia,  March. 

Hunntiy  declared  independent,  April  14. 

The  French  take  Rome,  July  3. 

Gorgey  surrenders  at  Villagos,  Aug.  IL 

— »-  The  Austrians  retake  Venice^  Aug.  23. 
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PREFACE. 

CdHPtifikt  of  History  ar«  sometimes  written  in  the  formof  cateobiem.  Aad 
this  method  has  certainly  very  considerable  adrantages.  But  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  write  a  dompend  in  this  form,  of  any  considerable  length, 
which  will  not  be  found  extremely  dry  and  uninteresting,  unless  the  answers 
are  so  long,  as  to  lose  the  adrantages  of  this  form. 

By  means  of  separate  printed  questions,  we  mar  retain  the  benefit  of  an 
anbroken,  uninterrupted,  interesting  narrative,  ana  gain  all  the  advantages 
of  the  cateebetieal  lorm,  in  addition  to  some  others  by  no  means  awoBpost- 
ant 

One  inconvenienee  of  separate  questions,  however,  is  the  difficoUj,  that 
•Ten  teachers  mav  sometimes  find,  hi  asoerlaitting  the  precise  answer  to  be 
given.  In  the  following  questions,  an  attempt  is  made  to  obviate  this  difii- 
enlty.  Where  there  appears  %nj  room  for  doubt,  the  first  and  last  parts  of 
the  answer  are  inserted.  Sometimes  the  whole  answer  is  inserted,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  change  the  expressions,  fat  the  sake  of  brevity,  or  aeooouDO 
datioB  to  the  question.  When  these  altentions  are  small  sad  obi^os,  how- 
ever such  as  substitutin$  a  participle  Ibr  a  verfab  s  proaoon  6r  a  aotin  4iM 
they  are  generally  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  learner. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  questions  are,  for  obvious  reas<ms,  a  little  trans- 
posed from  the  order  of  the  history. 

I  have  often  repeated  proper  names,  where  pronouns  might  hava  been 
used.    I  have  done  this,  to  familiarise  these  names  to  the  lesmer,  and  to  rea 
der  it  convenient  to  ask  the  Questions  separately ,at  reviews  and  examinations. 

In  a  very  few  instances,  i  have,  upon  good  authority,  ventured  to  give  an 
opinion  different  from  the  author's. 

To  questions  in  Italics,  the  learner  may  give  the  substance  of  the  answers 
in  his  own  words. 

Ryfield,  Sept.  25, 1818. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  QUESTIONS.* 


What  is  Chronology  1 

What  is  its  objeet  f 

What  is  its  principal  use  t 

What  have  been  considered,  as 
the  two  eyes  of  history  1 

How  mast  history  appear,  with- 
oat  geography  and  chronology  1 

What  must  be  the  consequence 
of  attending  to  history  without 
chronology  T    Effects lost. 

What  13  probably  the  principal 
reason  that  chronology  nas  been 
so  neglected  1 

In  what  consists  the  grand  ad- 
vantage of  Qrey*s  method  of  chro- 
nology 1 

What  vowels  represent  the  fig- 
ures 1, 2,  3,  4,  5 1 

What  diphthong  represents  6 1 
Whvl 

What  diphthong  represents  7 1 
Whyl 

What  diohthong  represents  8? 
Whvl 

What  diphthong  represents  9 1 
Whyl 

What  diphthong  represents  ze- 
ro 1 

What  consonant  represents  1 1 
WhyT 

What  consonant  represents  2 1 
Why! 

What  consonants  represent  3 
and  41    Whyl 

What  consonants  represent  5 1 
Whyl 

What  consonants  represent  6 
and  91    Whyl 

What  consonant  represents  71 
81— zero  1 

What  figure  does  I  represent  1 

What  figure  is  represented  by 
n  7— by  p  I—by  b  ?— by  an  1—  by  «  7 
— bv  o? 

What  is  represented  bv  oo  7— 
by  on  1— by  g  7— by  z  7— by  1 7— 
byl'7— byt?7— byil 


What  is  represented  by  <w  7 — 
by  a  ? — by  ba  7— by  be  7— by  di  7 — 
by  to7— by  Ztt7 

What  IS  represented  by  pa? 
pelpilpolpul  salselsil  sol 
sul  susi 

What  is  represented  by  of?  at  ? 
fun  1  but  1  put  1  luk  1  lad  1  sad  1 

WTiat  is  represented  by  bun  7 
tun  1  sun  1  pat  1  nat  1  nut  1 

What  is  represented  by  soon  ? 
noon  1  loon  1  spoon  1  loop  1  soop  1 

What  does  the  word  Rompui 
indicate  1 

Why  are  not  letters  generally 
used  to  denote  thousands  1    It  is 

easy knowing  the  exact  time 

of  any  event. 

What  is  the  most  interesting 
and  important  period  in  the  Eng- 
lish history  1 

What  is  the  chronologised  name 
of  Henry  VII.  1 

How  do  you  spell  HenToi/ool  7 

What  does  it  imply  1 

What  part  of  his  conduct  seem- 
ed very  loolish  1 

Who  succeeded  Henry  VII.  1 

When  did  he  ascend  the  thronel 

What  is  his  chronologised 
namel 

Whv  does  the  word  vain  form  a 
part  of  his  name  1    It  is— lived. 

Who  was  the  successor  of  H. 
VIII.  1 

What  is  his  chronologised 
namel 

What  date  does  it  indicate  1 

From  what  did  he  save  the  na- 
tion 1 

Who  succeeded  Edward  VL1 

What  is  her  chronologised 
namel 

Why  do  we  call  her  M&toH  1 

What  is  the  ohronologisea 
name  of  her  successor  1 


*  8oe  Chronology  and  Chronological  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  Compend 


WhMt  are  the  chronologised 
names  of  the  two  next  saccessors 
ofBiKabethl 

What  appeared  hose  in  their 
condacti 

What  are  the  chronologised 
names  of  the  next  three  English 


What  are  the 
names  of  the  English  monarelii 
from  Henrm/Mi  to  Wilktsscm,  in- 
closlve  1 

What  are  the  chroncJogised 
names  of  the  English  monarchs 
that  have  reigned  since  Wilte- 
soon? 


aUfiSTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTINO 
THE  CHRONOLOQICAL  TABLE    No.  L 


How  long  was  it  IVom  the  crea- 
tion to  the  flood  1 — from  the  flood 
to  Babel  1— from  the  flood  to  the 
birth  of  Abraham  1 

How  long  after  the  flood  was  the 
call  of  Abraham  1 

How  long  after  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, was  the  destruction  of  Sod- 
om 1--how  long  ader  the  flood  1 — 
after  creation! 

In  what  year  of  the  world,  was 
Isaac  bom  1    Jacob  1    Joseph  1 

Which  wasprobablj  founded 
first,  Argos  or  China  1 

How  old  was  Isaac,  when  China 
was  founded  1 

How  old  was  Joseph,  when  he 
was  sold  into  Egypt  1 


How  long  was  Joseph  jk  Bfjpt 
before  his  promotion  1 

How  oldL  was  Joseph,  when  be 
was  promoted  1 

How  long  was  It  from  the  call 
of  Abraham,  to  Israers  remoral  to 
Egypt  1 

In  what  year,  did  Abraham  diet 
— Isaac  1 

How  long  was  the  administra- 
tion of  Joseph  1 

How  long  did  Troy  stand  t 

In  what  year  of  the  world,  waa 
the  des/Tuction  of  Troy  V  -the  de- 
dication of  the  Templet 

In  what  reigns  of  the  Idsgs  dt 
Judah,  did  Jehoiada  live  t 


Ct^ESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTINO 

THE  CHART.    No.  L 


How  much  older  was  Abraham, 
than  Isaac  1    Isaac,  than  Jacob  1 

How  lon^  was  Troy  founded 
before  the  birth  of  Joshua  1 

How  old  was  Joshua,  when 
Sparta  was  founded  1 

How  old  was  Isaac,  when  Abra- 
ham died  1 — How  old  was  Jacc^  1 

How  much  older  was  Jacob 
than  Joseph  1 

At  what  age,  did  Abraham  diet 

At  what  age,  did  Isaac  die  1  Ja- 
cob 1  Joseph t  Moiesl  Joshuat 

At  the  death  of  Isaac,  what  was 
the  age  of  Jacob  t — of  Joseph  t 

How  long  was  it  from  the  death 


of  Abraham,  to  the  birth  of  Jo- 
seph 1 

How  \<mg  was  it  from  the  death 
of  Joseph,  to  the  birth  of  Moses  t 

How  long  did  Moses  die  before 
Joshua  t 

How  long  did  Joshaa  die  before 
the  birth  of  EU 1 

How  old  was  £K,  when  Samoel 
was  born  t 

At  what  age,  did  Eli  die  t 

How  old  was  Samuel,  when  Bli 
died  1 

How  old  was  Samuel,  wh 
David  was  bom  t 

At  what  age,  did  David  die  t 


'How  long  had  he  reigned  7 
How  long  did  Solomon  reign  1 
What  was  the  length  of  the 

reign  of  Jeroboam  1— of  Rehobo- 

ami— of  Asal 


How  long  is  it,  tinee  the  bifth 
of  Abraham  1— of  baac  7— of  Ja^ 
cob  1— of  Joseph  1— of  Moses  1 

What  empire  has  been  of  the 
longest  doratiiml* 


CHAPTER  I. 


How  lone  was  the  creation  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  1— before 
the  flood  t 

What  is  the  Christian  era  1 

For  what  time,  is  the  history  of 
the  world  nearly  buried  in  obli- 
Tionl 

Who  was  the  founder  of  Baby- 
lon 1 

What  relation  was  Nimrod  to 
Noah  7 

What  is  Nimrod  called  in  scrip- 
ture 1    [See  Gen.  10.  9.] 

About  how  lone  was  the  found- 
ingof  Babylon  alter  the  flood  1 

Which  way  was  Babylon  from 
the  Caspian  f— from  Nmevehl— 
from  Jerusalem  1 

Whose  son  was  Elam  1 

Where  did  Elam  settle  7 

How  was  the  idea  of  monarchy 
first  suggested  1 

How  did  Nimrod  employ  his 
armsl  First  upon  wild  beasts, 
and  then  upon  nis  own  species/ 
founding  his  empire  in  blood. 

Who  was  the  founder  of  Nine- 
veh 7    [SeeGen.10.il.] 

Which  way  was  Nineveh  from 
Jerusalem  1 


What  country  appears  to  have 
been  named  for  Asnurl  Assyria. 

Who  was  the  successor  of  Ash- 
url    Ninus. 

Give  some  account  of  Nineveh. 
It  is  said ^200  feet  hijg^h. 

Why  is  Ninos  sometimes  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  Nineveh  1 
Probably  on  account  of  its  name : 
or  because  he  greatly  enlarged 
it. 

Who  was  the  queen  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ninus  1 
.  How  did  she  render  her  name 
immortal  1 

Give  some  accawU  of  Babylon.f 
Jf  kisiorians gardens. 

What  overlooked  the  walls  of 
Babylon  1 

Height  of  the  tower  of  Babel  1 

What  is  said  of  the  progresses 
of  Semiramis,  Sesostris  and 
others,  through  Asia  and  Af)rica7 

Who  succeeded  Semiramis  1 

For  how  long  a  period  aAer  the 
reign  of  Nin3ras,  is  the  history  of 
Aa^ria  almost  entirely  losti 

For  what  were  the  successors 
of  Ninyas  remarkable  1 


CSAPTER  II. 

successors  of 


Where  did  the 
Ninyas  reside  1 

Who  was  probably  the  last  of 
that  degenerate  race  of  kings  1 


Who  rebelled  against  Sarda- 
namilusl    Arbaces  and  Belesis. 

What  did  Serdanapalus  do, 
after  he  was  defeated,  and  driven 
into  Nineveh  1 


*  Aa  quAstionf,  ada|)ted  to  the  Chionologfcal  Table  and  Chart,  may  be  eMtty 
mttlUpUed,  to  any  extent,  tt  may  be  osefol  for  teachers  freouently  to  ezetcise  thev 

{»apil8  with  these  questions.    Such  an  exercise  will  be  highly  conducive  to  their 
mpioveiDent  in  arithmeUc,  as  weU  as  in  chronology*    An  aoiBalntance  with  Col- 
bum's  First  Lessons  In  Arithmetic,  will  be  found  peculiarly  conducive  to  rendtf 
this  exercise  easy,  interestinf  and  profitable, 
t  This  the  leamor  may  do  m  his  own  words. 


Wlutf  miaiui  gave  larth  to  die 
ScythisDs  f 

What   was  the   character  of 

the  8c jthians  1   Though pro- 

Ibond. 

What  was  the  saccess  of  Cy- 
azares  L  in  his  first  baUle  with 
the  Sejrthiansi  Ho  was  totally 
defeated. 

AAer  Cjraxares  I.  had  strag- 
gled with  the  Scythians  several 
ears,  how  did  he  suhdne  them  1 
e  is  said  to  have  murdered  their 


prinelpal  leaden,  wtiea  cjbef  wtrt 

intoxicated  at  feasts,  to  whiefa  he 

had  invited  them. 
Who  assisted  Cyaxares  L  ia 

taking  and  destroying  Nineveh  1 

Nebuchadnesaar. 
Who  soceeedcd  Cyaxares  L  t 
Who  succeeded  Astyages  1 
What  is  he  called  in  Danid  1 
Who  united  the  Median  and 

Persian  empires  1 
What  relation  was  Darius  to 

Cyrus  1    Uncle. 


CHAPTER  V. 


What  was  ancient  Persia  in 
extent,  compared  with  modem  1 

What  induced  the  Babylonians 
to  make  war  with  the  Medes  t 
Jealousy  of  their  rising  power. 

Whom  did  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon draw  into  his  alliance  against 
the  Medes  1 

Who  was  that  king  of  Baby- 
lon 1 

When  formidable  preparations 
were  making  against  \f  cKlia,  what 
request  did  Cyaxares  II.  make  to 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia  1 

What  did  Cyrus  display  in  his 
first  expedition  against  the  Baby- 
lonians 1 

What  took  place  in  the  first 
battle  1 

How  was  Cvaxares  affected  by 
the  conduct  of  Cyrus  1  He  was 
—discontent. 

What  discouraged  Cyrus  from 
Immediately  laying  siege  to  Ba- 
bylon 1  The  stupendous with- 
in. 

What  rendered  it  manifest,  that 
Cyrus  was  rising  to  the  empire  of 
Asia  1    His  great— life. 

Meaning  of  impetuosily  ? 

When  Cyrus  returned  to  Me- 
dia, how  did  he  treat  his  uncle  1 
He  had^— affections.  | 


Acting  head  of  the  great  league, 
formed  against  Cyrus  1 

Of  whom,  was  ne  kin^t 

What  division  of  Asia  Minor 
was  N.  of  Lydia  l-Sonth  VWest  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
Lydians  1    Tho' nation. 

For  what  was  Cresus  distin- 
guished, beside  his  riches  1 

How  large  was  the  confederair 
arroyl 

Where  was  it  assembled  1 

Which  way  was  Sardis  from 
fimyma  1 — from  Epbesus  1— from 
Troyi 

Iu>w  large  was  the  army  c4 
Cvrusi 
Who  were  his  chief  dependence  1 

How  far  did  Cyrus  march  in 
quest  of  the  enemy  1 

What  is  the  first  and  grandest 
of  all  military  maxims  1 

Meaning  of  mUriiy  ? 

What  was  the  success  of  Cyms 
in  the  engagement  that  ensued  1 
Never Asia. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Cre- 
sus, after  this  defeat  1  Deter- 
mined  success. 

How  was  Cresus  treated,  after 
he  was  taken  1  He  was  condemn- 
ed—-prince. 

Meaning  of  reprieve? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


What  conntnes  did  Cyrus  see 
subjected  to  his  arms,  soon  after 
the  conquest  of  C  resus  7 

What  is  said  of  Cvrus*s  inteud- 
ed  conquest  of  Babylon  1  This 
— Enterprises. 

What  prospect  had  Cvrns  of 

taking  Babylon  1     He  had 

himself.    There  is stratagem. 

Cfive  $$m€  ace&unt  of  Ojrwi's 
taking  Babylon  7 

Can  you  mention  any  titles,  ap- 
plied to  Babylon  in  scripture? 
Isa.  14  :  4.  Jer.  51 :  35. 

What  had  Grod  promised  to 
give  CjTTus  1    Isa.  45. 

After  how  many^  Yjs^^  had 
God  promised  to  visit  his  people? 

Can  you  mention  any  events, 
that  took  jdace  in  the  palace  of 
Belshazzar.  the  night  that  the 
city  was  taken  1    Dan.  5. 

How  long  was  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar 7 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
this  di version  of  the  Euphrates  1 

irhat  Mas  been  the  skUe  of 
Babylon,  since  it  was  taken  by 
Cyrus?  Itexpericnced—— deso- 
late. 

How  long  after  the  reduction  of 
Babylon,  did  Cvrus succeed  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Media  and  Persia? 

What  is  said  of  the  fall  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  and  the  rise 
of  the  Medo-Persian  1  They  pre- 
sent  permanent. 

How  long  did  Cyrus  live,  after 
the  death  0?  his  uncle  Darius  1 

Qive  some  account  of  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  Cyrus.  He 
seems— basis. 

What  has  been  the  uniform 
character  of  the  Persians  1  In 
every  age^ neighbours. 

♦  Ills  a  defect  in  this  hUtory,  that  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  is  to  par- 
ticularly described  before  the  first  Invasion,  which  was  by  Darias  llystaspes  hit 
lather.  It  is  apt  to  give  the  leamor  incorrect  ideas  of  chronologv.  Tlie  evii  may 
be  remedied,  by  omitting  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  kill  the  7th  and  8th  chap> 
ters  have  been  committed. 


When  was  the  meridian  of  their 
glory? 

What  rendered  the  revolution, 
eftected  by  Cyrus,  peculiarly  il- 
lustrious? The  restoration——* 
Jerusalem. 

What  was  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  successors  of  Cyrus  t 
Their  vanity  and  vices  were 
enopire. 

Who  of  them  undertook  the 
most  memorable  enterprise  ?* 

By  what  was  his  invasion  of 
Qreece  rendered  famous  ? 

From  what  places,  did  Xerxes 
draw  auxiliaries,  bv  means  of  his 
alliance  with  the  Carthaginians  1 

Where  did  he  encamp  his  vast 
army,  after  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont? 

What  was  the  number  of  his 
forces  ?    About  twenty-five  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  and  1300 
ships. 
Where  was  he  met  by  Leonidas  1 

What  forces  were  under  Leo- 
nidas? 

How  many  Persians  fell  at 
Thermopylae  ? 

What  was  the  object  of  Leo- 
nidas in  opposing  the  Persians  % 
He  did  not-*— defence. 

What  was  the  naval  force  of 
the  Greeks  ? 

Where  was  the  Persian  fleet 
vanquished  ? 

Who  was  the  hero  of  Salamls? 

Where  was  Mardonius  killed, 
and  his  army  cut  ofif? 

Who  were  the  heroes  of  Platea? 

What  was  the  fate  of  Hamilcar 
and  his  army  and  fleet? 

Had  the  Greeks  then  carried 
their  arms  into  Persia,what  would 
prolMd}ly  have  been  the  result  ? 

For  what  did  Xerxes  deserve 
the  appellation  of  Great  7 
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By  whax  intemal  means,  hare 
ntUons  generally  risen  7 

By  w£a  intemal  means,  have 
nations  generally  fiedlen  1 

How  long  did  the  kings  of  Sy- 
ria bold  the  empire  of  Persia  1 


By  whom  was  Penia  aoctxaAa 
governed  1 

What  was  the 
dom  then  called  1 

What  is  said  of  the  stability  of 
the  Persian  nation?    If 
Persia. 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    Na  L 


Fonnder  and  first  king  of  Ba- 
bylon! 

Father  of  Sennacherib  1 

In  what  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewsl 

Which  lived  first,  Abraham  or 
Kimrod  1 

What  ancient  empire  compre- 
hended mnch  of  what  is  now 
Turkey  in  Asia  1 

From  what  distingoished  his^ 
torians,  do  we  derive  our  princi- 
pal knowledge  of  the  Persians  1 

Most  important  city,  taken  by 
Cyras  1 

What  became  of  Solomon's 
Temple  1 

Do  yoQ  recollect  any  thing,  for 
which  Sardis  was  distmgnished  1 

In  what  country,  were  the 
Jews  captives  70  years  1 

Whicn  was  the.  longest  period, 
from  the  creation  to  the  flood,  or 
from  the  flood  to  the  Christian! 


era,  or  from  that  to  the  present 
time  I—shortest  1 

What  king  of  Jodah  inrited 
Arbaces  to  assist  him  against 
Syria  and  Israel  1 

Most  distinguished  kkg^  of  Per- 
sia 1 

Did  Abraham  lire  before  or 
after  the  flood  T— how  many  ccft- 
turiesl 

Do  you  recollect  waj  Places  ia  ' 
the  bible,  where  the  Babgrlonisb 
captivity  is  mentioned  1 

Against  what  nation,  did  Ne- 
riglissar  and  Cresus  unite  their 
forces  1 

Which  was  first,  the  oMiCivity 
of  the  Jews  or  of  the  'Pen  Tribes  1 

What  judgment  was  predicted 
a^tnst  Tyre,  because  she  re- 
joiced at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem 1 

By  what  other  name,  is  Peraa 
known  in  historv  1 

First  king  of  Medial 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


In  what  do  the  ancient  Greeks 
stand  unrivalled  1 

What  natural  advantages  had 
the  Greeks  1 

For  what  was  Greece  peculiar- 
ly calculated  1 

When  was  Greece  first  inhab- 
ited 1 

What  is  the  character  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  for  1000  years 
afVer  its  first  settlement  1 

When  did  Cecrops  found  A- 
»hens  ? 


Of  what  state,  was  Athens  tha 
capital  7 

Which  way  was  Athens  from 
Sparta  1— from  Argos  1— from 
Delphosi 

Who  introduced  alphabetic 
writing  into  Greece,  and  founded 
Thebes  In  BOBOtial 

What  ancient  and  powerfrd 
cities  of  Greece  were  founded  by 
strangers  1 

What  were  the  character  and 
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acate  of  the  people  in  Qreece,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Cecrops,  Da- 
naus,  Cadmus,  &c.  1  They  were 
—order. 

What  two  circumstances  great- 
ly quickened  the  progress  of  the 
Greeks  in  various  arts  1 

When  was  a  sy^stem  of  written 
laws  introduced  mto  Qreece  1 

What  striking  example  of  po- 
litical sagacity  did  the  ancient 
Greeks  exhibit  1  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  permanent  con- 
federation for  defence. 

Meaning  of  sagacUy  7 

Where,  and  now  often,  did 
their  delegates  meet  1 

What  was  the  inllaence  of  the 

Amphiclyonic  council  1    By 

republic. 

When  was  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition 1 

What  is  the  Peloponnesus  now 
called  1 

What  is  its  extent  1^ 

What  seven  independent  states, 
did  the  Peloponnesus  contain,  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  1 

What  was  the  extent  of  the 
Grecian  territories,  north  of  the 
peninsula  f 

Where  was  Troy  1  In  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  Asia  Minor. 

Which  way  was  Troy  from 
Athens  1— from  Sardis  1 

By  whom,  and  when,  was  Troy 
founded  1  By  Dardanus,  or  Sca- 
mander,  about  1550  years  B.  C.  . 

Who  was  king  of  Troy,  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Greeks  1 V 

What  was  the  occasion  of  the 
Trojan  war  1  The  refusal  of  the 
Trojaiis  to  give  up  Helen,  queen 
of  Sparta,  whom  Paris  had  clan- 
destmeljT  carried  away. 

Meaning  of  clandestinely  ? 

Who  was  the  husband  of  He- 
len 1    Menelaus. 

Who  was  the  father  of  Paris  7 

How  long  were  the  Greeks  in 
taking  Troy  7 


How  did  the  Greeks  finally  takt 
Troy  7  By  the  stratagem  of  a 
large  wooaen  horse,  including  a 
great  number  of  armed  men.* 

When  was  Troy  destroyed  7 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  Tro- 
jan  war  upon  the  Greeks  7  Veiy 
pernicious. 

Meaning  of  pernicious? 

What  celebrated  poet  is  the 
chief  and  almost  only  authority  on 
the  Trojan  war  7 

Name  of  his  poem  upon  that 
subject  7    The  Diad. 

What  important  order  was 
given  by  the  Delphian  oracle, 
about  the  lime  of  the  Trojan  war  7 
That institution. 

What  was  the  oracle  7  It  was 
a  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
where  miraculous  answers  to  im* 
portant  questions  were  supposed 
to  be  given  by  the  heathen  dei- 
ties. 

Which  way  was  Delphos  from 
Athens  7 — from  Sparta  7 — ^from 
Thebes  7 

What  were  the  most  important 
of  the  Olympic  games  7 

Where  were  the  Olympic  games 
celebrated  7 

Who  frequented  these  games  7 

How  often  were  the  Olympic 
games  celebrated  7  Once  in  four 
years. 

What  name  was  given  to  the 
term  of  time,  from  one  celebra- 
tion to  another  7    An  Olympiad. 

When  did  the  Olympiads  com- 
mence 7    776  years  B.  C. 

In  what  proportion  did  Lycur- 
gus  divide  the  lands  among  the 
people  7    Equally. 

What  monev  did  he  allow  7 

What  was  his  regulation  with 
regard  to  luxury  7 

What  was  the  tendency  ff  the 
lawsof  Lycurgus7 

In  what  favorable  light,  nrnj 
the  laws  of  Lyewrgqs  b9  re^ar^t- 
ed7 


•  The  story  of  the  wooden  borte,  it  bf  •omo  coosldored  fabulous. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


Who  of  the  Greeks  were  suc- 
cessively at  the  head  of  the  Gre- 
cian confederacy  1 

In  what  part  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, was  llaconia? — which  way 
from  Messenial— from  Attica  1 

Capital  of  Laconia  1 

Wtiere  does  ambition  appear 
most  evident,  and  most  odious  1 

What  bistof ir  is  peculiarly  in- 
structive to  us  f  That  of  Greece. 

Between  which  of  the  Grecian 
states,  did  the  first  considerable 
war  commence  1  The  Lacede- 
monians and  the  Messenians. 

By  what  motives,  were  Ihey 
actuated  1  The  Lacedemonians 
fortune. 

Which  party  was  victorious  1 

What  became  of  the  conquered 
Messenians  1 

How  long  was  it,  before  the 
Messenians  revolted  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
second  Messenian  war  1 

Whom  had  the  Messenians  pre- 
viously drawn  into  their  alliance  1 

Who  was  the  Messenian  lead- 
er 1  and  what  was  his  character  1 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  sec- 
ond Messenian  war  7  The  Messe- 
nians were  conquered,  and  £br- 
•ook  their  ancient  abodes. 

What  does  Dr.  Gillies  say  of 
Aristomenes  7 

What  induced  the  Greeks  to 
withdraw  their  support  from  the 
monarch,  when  they  saw,  that  he 
abused  his  power  1 

Where  is  all  power  in  iLs  first 
principles  1 . 

For  what,  should  it  be  exer* 
cised? 

What  gave  rise  to  what  is  call- 
ed the  Sacred  War  iu  Greece  1 
,  How  were  the  Greeks  aflected 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Crisscans  1 

To  whom,  was  their  punish- 
ment referred  1 

What  vengeance  was  inflicted 
upon  the  Crisseansi 


What  games  were  instituted, 
to  commemorate  the  destroctioii 
of  the  Crisseansi 

What  was  the  state  of  Greece,  / 
when  the  Pythian  games  were 
instituted  %    Having respect* 

What  efiects  were  produced  by  . 
the  natural  and  political  advan-  / 
tages  of  the  Greeks  1    The  arts 
maturity. 

What  is  said  of  the  superior 
strength  of  mind  in  the  ancients  1 

To  what  was  cwing  the  ascen- 
dency of  Athens,  after  the  Mes> 
senian  war  1  (;^<ryK.>K  Cy  c  4^  ^  * 

How  lar^e  was  the  army,  with 
whieh  Danus  Hysta^>esinv^4^ 
the  Seythians  1      7  v  '   ' 

What  was  his  success  t  He 
narrowly  escaped  destruction. 

What  Athenian  advised  to  des- 
troythe  bridge,  over  the  Danube  1 

Why  did  he  give  this  advice  1 

On  whom  besides  Miltiades^ 
did  Darius  meditate  revenge  %      "V  '     . 

What  had  induced  the  Persians 
to  desire  the  conquest  of  Greectf4/ 
Their assumed.     '  / 

What  peculiarly  urgred  Darius 
Hystaspes  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Greece?    Revenge — -honor. 

To  whom  did  Darius  give  ihel^iV 
command  of  his  vast  armament  P^ 

Meauinc^  of  armament  ? 

Where  did  the  Persians  invade 
Greece  1 

Why  were  the  Athenians  left 
almost  entirely  alone,  to  fight  the 
Persians  1 

What  were  the  Grecian  forces  1 

What  were  the  Persian  forces  1 

Who  commanded  the  Atheni- 
ans, at  the  battle  of  Marathon  1 

Who  were  victorious  1 

What  was  afterwards  the  fate 
of  Miltiadesl 

What  expedient  did  the  Per- 
sians devise,  to  wipe  away  the 
disgrace  of  Marathon  t 

By  whom  was  this  underta- 
ken 1* 


*  -'.  f 


•^'-  .■] 


** 


*  The  account  of  Xerxet*  Invasion  maj  be  attended  to  with  fruater  advantife 
oere,  than  in  ^e  place.    3«e  latter  part  of  Chap.  VI.  p.  SO.  JUmL 
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auEsnoNs  to  be  answered  while  msracTmo 

THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  III. 


How  long  was  Athecs  founded 
after  the  creation  1 — after  the 
flood  1 — aAer  the  call  of  Abrahami 

Was  it  before  or  after  the  deliy- 
erance  from  Eg3rpl  1 

How  long  was  the  destrnotion 
of  Troy  after  the  flood  1— how  long 
before  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple 1 — before  the  first  Olympiad  1 

How  long  was  the  first  Persian 
mvasion  after  Troy  was  destroy- 
ed T— after  Cyrus  1— how  long  IJe- 
fore  Christ  1 

How  long  was  the  second  in- 
rasion  after  the  first  I — after  Mes- 
tenia  was  conquered  1 — after  the 
Babylonish  captivity  1 

Which  Uvea  first,  Herodotus  or 
Xenophoni— how  many  centuries 
after  Homer  1 

Which  lived  first,  Cecrops  or 
Cyrus  1 — how  long  1 

How  long  did  Nebuchadnezzar 
lire  before  Xerxes  1 

How  long  was  Achilles  after 
Moses  1 


Which  was  first,  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  or  Nebuchadnezzar  V- how 

lOE^I 

Blow  lon^  did  Nebuchadnezzar 
begin  to  reign  before  Cyrus  1 

How  long  was  the  battle  or 
Marathon  before  tboie  of  Salamk 
and  Platea  1 

How  long  was  Lycorgus  before 
Solon  1 

How  long  was  Bokm  before 
Miltiades  1 

Which  lived  first,  Homer  or 
Priam  1 

What  distinguished  Jewish  cap- 
tive, lived  in  tne  reigns  of  Nebu- 
chadLezzar  and  Cyrus  t 

How  long  did  Isaiah  live  befora 
Leonidas  1 

Can  you  mention  any  cotempo* 
raries  of  Solon,  of  whom  you  have 
some  knowledge  1 

Can  yon  mention  any  important 
characters  between  721  and  5361 
—•important  events  1 


CHAPTER  IX. 


What  was  the  fate  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  illustrious 
Greeks,  wno  contributed  to  raise 
their  country  to  its  utmost  great- 
ness 1    Disgraced memory. 

What  became  of  Pausanias  1 

What  became  of  Aristides  1 

To  whom,  were  the  Greeks 
peculiarly  indebted  1 

What  kind  of  qualities  did  The- 
mistocles  possess  1 

What  prevented  Themistocles 
from  sleeping,  for  many  nights 
after  the  little  of  Marathon  1 

What  was  the  great  object  of 
Themistocles  1 

Why  did  Themistocles  procure 
the  banishment  of  Aristides  1 

What  nefarious  design  did  The- 
mistocles suggest  to  Aristides  1 

2 


Meaning  of  nefarious  7 

How  did  Aristides  receive  the 
suggestion  1 

After  what  victory ,did  Themis- 
tocles receive  great  homage  and 
applause,  at  the  Olympic  games  1 

How  was  Themistocles  treated, 
when  he  was  considered  danger- 
ous to  the  commonwealth  1 

Whither  did  Themistocles  flee, 
after  his  banishment  1  ToArgos, 
Molussus,  and  then  to  Persia  1 

Of  what,  was  Argos  thecapitall 

Which  way  was  Molussus  from 
Thessaly  1 — from  Beotia  1 

What  did  Themistocles  say  to 
the  king  of  Persia  1 

How  did  Artaxerx*  treat  him  1 

Against  what  city,  did  Artaxer- 
xes propose  to  sendThemistoelest 
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Hov  did  Themistocles  aYoid 
executing  the  king's  order  1 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Per- 
sians after  the  inrasion  of  Xerxes  1 

After  Athens  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  Xerxes,  when  was  it  rebuilt  1 

Name  of  the  famous  harbor, 
built  at  that  tim«,  near  Athens  1 

Uuder  whose  administration, 
were  the  stupendous  and  elegant 
works  of  Athens  completed  1 

What  did  the  Greeks  unite  in 
their  character  and  conduct,  in  the 
dap  of  Pericles  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  Pericles  1 

With  what  was  Perides  en- 
dowed 1 

What  was  the  aim  of  Pericles  1 

In  what  were  the  Athenians  su- 
perior to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  1 

How  did  the  Athenians  use  the 
ascendency,  they  had  gained  1 

Who  prevailed  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, to  assert  their  right  to  su- 
premacy among  the  Greeks  1 

What  were  the  consequences  1 

Of  what  was  the  Peloponnesian 
war  productive  1    Of Philip. 

For  what  purpose,  did  Pericles 
require  deputies  from  all  Greece, 
to  assemble  at  Athens  1 

How  was  this  order  received  1 
By  many— acquiescence. 

What  was  the  tendency  of  such 
a  measure  7 

What  did  Pericles  sa^,  when 
he  heard  how  his  requisition  was 
received  at  Lacedemon  1 

Meaning  of  requisition  ? 

By  whom  was  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  begun  1 

Why  did  the  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion prevail  more  among  the 
Greeks,  than  any  other  nation  1 

Meaning  of  emigration  7 

Bow  were  ike  otker  states  gradu- 
ally drawn  into  the  Peloponnesian 
war  7    AAer ^provinces. 

What  was  the  character  of  the 

Spartans,  m.  that  timel    If 

councils. 

What  was  the  first  object  of  the 
Spartan  «eague,  at  the  commence- 


ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war  % 

How  did  the  Athenians  esoape 
the  fury  of  the  invaders  1 

Why  was  the  confederate  army 
soon  recalled  1 

In  whose  favor,  was  the  balance 
of  success  for  several  years  1 

What  resistless  enemy  invaded 
Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the 
warl 

Qive  sdme  acccutU  of  tH  na- 
tural and  moral  effects  of  AM 
plague. 

What  distinguished  leader  was 
cut  off  by  that  plague  1 

What  did  the  dying  Pendes 
consider  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  character  ? 

How  long  had  Pericles  been  en* 
gaged  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  Athens') 

Whom  did  the  Spartans  most 
perfidiously  put  to  death  1 

What  most  valuable  province 
revolted  from  Athens  during  the 
siege  of  Platea  1 

What  was  the  issue  of  that  re- 
volt 1 

What  disturbances  followed  the 
Lesbian  insurrection  ? 

To  what  were  sanguinai^r 
scenes  afterwards  compared  1 

Meaning  of  sansuinarf  7 

Character  of  Nicias  1 

Who  opposed  all  the  pacifie 
effort  of  Wicias  ? 

With  what  crimes  did  Cleoc 
charge  Nicias  1 

What  do  you  recollect  of  Bra- 
sidasl 

What  do  you  understand  by 
the  peace  of  Nicias  1  ^  i   •  A  '*i 

When  did  it  take  place  V  ^  *-  ^ 

To  whom  did  the  peace  of  Jfi- 
d^give  offence  1  ^^ t    ♦  ^   ^    * 

What  slate  was  the  first  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  p^ce  of 
Nicias  t 

Of  what  did  the  Lacedemohiaas 
and  Athenians  accuse  each  other  1 

What  illustrious  youth  began 
to  distinguish  himself  at  Aihens 
about  that  time  1   . 

Whai   artifice    did   AJcibiades 
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sadors? 

How  were  the  ambassadors 
treated  in  conseqaence  of  this  ar- 
tifice! ,  ,   '  1   . 

Who  instigated  the  Athenians  to 
tndertake  me  conquest  of  Sicily  1 

Who  was  greatly  opposed  to 
thitt  undertaking  1    , 

Which  way  was  Sicily  from 
the  Peloponneftosl 

What  did  Nicias  predict  con- 
cerning Alcibiades,  &c.  1 

Why  were  the  remonstrances 
of  Nicias  ineffectnal  1  The  youth- 
ia\ with  Sicily. 

Whom  did  they  appoint  com- 
manders of  this  expedition  %'  j  _, 

What  was  the  last  attempt  or 
Nicias  to  dissuade  the  Athenians 
from  this  fatal  enterprise  1 

What  effect  upon  the  Atheni- 
ans, had  the  obstacles  presented  1 
They  only assembly. 

What  increased  the  hopes  of 
ail  ranks  1 

Who  besides  Nicias  openly  and 
boldly  opposed  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition 1 

For  what  was  Alcibiades  re- 
called from  Sicily  1 ' 

On  whom,  did  the  conduct  of 
the  war  then  devolve  1 

What  was  his  success  1 

By  what  general  were  the  Sy- 
racusans  greatly  animated  1 

What  was  the  fortune  of  the  in- 
vaders after  his  arrival  1 

Who  commanded  the  rein- 
forcement, which  was  sent  to  aid 
the  Athenians  1 

What  befell  the  Athenians  after 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  1 

What  was  the  fate  of  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  1 

What  was  the  destiny  of  the 
prisoners  generally  1 

Wb  y  were  some  of  them  liber- 
ated 1 

What  returns  did  they  make  to 
Euripides  1 

How  did  the  Athenians  treat 
the  man,  who  first  informed  them 
of  the  disasters  in  Sicily  1 


How  were  ^Athtakns  afl^et- 
ed,  when  the  intelligence  waa 
confirmed  1 

Against  whom  did  the  pqmlace 
vent  their  rage  1  /       .,,,  .^  W  . 

What  was  the  enect  upon  their 
allies  and  dependents  1 

What  remark  did  Cicero  make 
upon  the  subject  1 

What  was  the  tyranny  of  the 
Four  Hundred  1 

y-  Who  deliverer  Athens  from 
these  tyrants  1 

Who,  for  a  short  time,  turned 
the  tide  (^success  in  favor  of  the 
Athenians  1 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
his  being  again  exiled  1 

What  accelerated  the  ruin  of 
Athens  1 

Meming  of  aeceUrate  ?  / 

Character  of  Lysander^l 
, .  What  was  his  ruling  passion  1 

^Wlio  introduced  a  uital  change 
into  the  character  and  laws  of 
Sparta  1 

What  was  the  favorite  maxim 
of  Lysander  1 

Why  was  not  the  victorious 
Lysander  continued  in  command 
more  than  one  year  at  a  time  1 

Who  sacceeaed  him  1 

What  was  his  character  1 

Who  counteracted  the  eSbttB 
of  Callicratidasi 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Arginusael 

South  of  what  island,  was  Ar- 
ginusael 

Which  way  from  Troy  1 — from 
tbe^slandofEubeal 

How  did  the  Athenians  treat 
their  victorious  commanders  1 

Who  was  the  only  senator,  that 
dared  to  oppose  this  unjust  sen- 
tence 1 

Who  commanded  the  Spartan 
forces  after  the  death  of  CaUicra- 
tidasi 

Cfive  some  account  of  ike  baUle 
^  Egos  Poiamos  7 

MHiere  was  Egos  Potamosi 
In  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Thrace, 
nearly  N.  of  Troy. 
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'WiScli  way  fhmi  the  Propon^  1 

What  boast  did  Lysander  make 
after  that  battle  1    r 
.      What  was  the  conduct  of  Ly- 
)  saoder  after  the  battle  of  Egos 
Potamosi    After^ ^land. 

Conduct  of  the  besieged  Athe- 
nians 1    Its ri^ral. 

What  were  the  terms  of  capitn- 
lation  1    The  Qily power. 

What  did  Lysander  do  after 
|his  treaty  was  ratified? 
^   State  of  Greece,  after  the  fall 
of  Athens  1    Athens, destiny. 

Who  was  the  most  distinguish- 
( ,  ed  ai^sient  philosopher  1 

To  what  occupation  was  he 
educated  1 1 

^  With  what  did  this  profession 
seem  to  have  impressed  his  mindl 
\What  diverted  him  from  this 
employment  1 

What  was  his  conviction,  re- 
electing the  Grecian  schools  1 

What  did  he  consider  the  best 
use  of  knowledge  1 

To  what  class  of  people,  did 
Socrates  principally  devote  his 
*abors1 

Whyl 
'  Give  some  account  of  his  man- 
ner of  instructing. 

What  method  of  disputing  is 
denominated  Soeraiic  ? 

Whyl 

What  false  teachers  did  he 
often  confute  and  confound  1 

What  comedian  ridiculed  him 
upon  the  stage  1 

How  did  he  represent  Socrates  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  So- 
crates during  the  representation  'i 

How  long  was  this  before  his 
death'? 
Who  formally  accused  Spcrates  1 

Of  what  did  the  accusation  con- 
sist 1 

For  which  of  these  charges, 
might  there  have  been  some  foun- 
dation 1 

To  what  sublime  notion  had  he 
probably  attained  1 

Who  prepared  an  excellent 
oration  m  defence  of  Socrates  1 


Wiqr  dM  not  8«»ent« 

him  to  deliver  iti 

Why  did  Socrates  undertake 
his  own  defence  1 

What  was  the  character  of  his 
defence  1    Bold — 
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Against  what  did  he  atteoipc  to 
persuade  young  and  old  1 

What  punishment  was  he  con- 
demned tosufierl 

In  what  manner  did  be  receiw 
his  sentence  1 

What  did  Socrates  say,  when 
Apollodorus  exdaimed  against 
his  dyiDg  innocent  1 

How  long  was  the  execution  ol 
the  sentence  delayed  1 

Whyl 

How  did  Socrates  treat  Crilols 
proposal  of  his  escaping  from  pri- 
son 1 

How  did  Socrates  employ  the 
day  of  his  death  1 

In  what  manner  did  he  drink 
the  hemlock  1  . 

How  did  the  Athenians  feel 
after  they  came  to  reflect  upon  the 
death  of  Socrates  1 

What  was  done  to  his  aecoaeie 
and  judges  1  • 

What  honors  did  they  show  to 
the  memory  of  Socrates  t 

When  was  the  genius  of  Greece 
displayed  inthebrightestsplendort 

What  is  said  of  their  painting 
and  sculpture?    The  name 
country. 

What  was  the  great  object  of 
the  artist  1 

What  were  to  be  found  in  every 
public  edifice  in  Athens  1 

What  gare  the  keenest  excite- 
ment to  excellence  1 

Who  restored  Athens  to  a  mcar 
sure  of  liberty  1 

What  war  next  broke  out  in 
Greece  1 

Which  way  was  Boeotiaftrom 
Attica  1— from  Phocis  1— from 
Eubea  % 

Who  was  the  Boeotian  leader  t 

Who  saved  the  Spartans  from 
being  ravaged  by  Epaminondas't 

To  what  power  did  the  Lace- 
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detnonians  «pp^  for  tid  against 
the  Thebans  1 

How,  aod  where,  war  the  Bceo^ 
ttan  war  terminated  1 

Give  some  accowni  of  the  death 
of  Epaminondas, 

What  was  the  state  of  the  The- 
bans. after  the  death  of  Epami- 
Doaaas  1 

Who  is  generally  acknowledg- 
ed as  the  first  of  heroes  and  of  con- 
querors 1 

Give  some  accotmtof.the  cotm- 
try  of  Macedon  1 

Which  way  was  Maoedon  from 
the  Peloponnesus  I^Thrace  1-Epi- 
rus  I^Asia  Minor  1 

Father  of  Alexander  1 

Father  of  Philip  1 

What  was  the  character  of 
Amyntasi 

By  whom  was  Philip  educated  1 

What  did  Philip  learn  in  adver- 
sityl 

How  long  did  Philip  reside  in 
Thebes  1 

What  event  called  Philip  to  the 
throne  of  Macedon  1 

What  fired  the  ambition  of  Phi- 
Up^    Possessing-r"-cxceed. 

Under  what  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances did  Philip  ascend  the 
throne  1 

What  was  his  first  care  1 

How  did  he  Induce  his  threat- 
ening enemies  to  retire  1 

With  whom  did  he  then  form  a 
treaty  1 

what  two  circumstances  were 
peculiarly  favorable  to  Philip  1 

Upon  what  did  the  success  of 
his  negotiations  usually  depend  1 

What  venerable  council  did  he 
irrupt  by  bribes  1 

What  remark  did  he  make  con- 
.seming  the  capture  of  cities  1 

How  did  he  deceive  the  degen- 
uate  patriots  of  Greece  1 

Why  did  he  foment  dissessions 
«mong  the  Grecian  states  1 

Whom  did  he  marry  1 

By  whom  was  the  Phocian  war 
excited  1 

North  of  what  gulf,  was  Phocisi 


Which  way  was  itfh>m  BoBotial 

Of  what  crime  were  the  Pho- 
cians  accused  1 

Who  were  ordered  by  the  Am- 
pfaictyons  to  take  arms  against  the 
Phociansi 

Who  promised  to  aid  the  Pho- 
ciansl 

Who  was  Philomelus  1 

What  was  his  fate  1 

Wlio  invited  Philip  to  take  part 
in  the  war  against  the  Phocians  1 

What  was  a  veil  for  PhiUp's 
ambition  on  this  occasion  1 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
Philip'sjoining  the  league  against 
the  Phocians  1 

With  what  was  he  rewarded  1 

Why  was  not  a  mighty  efiort 
made  against  Philip,  by  the  Spar- 
tans 1 

Why  not  by  the  Athenians  1 

Who  successfully  opposed  Phi- 
lip for  a  time  1 
Where  1 

What  did  Philip  call  that  island  1 
Who  was  the  only  Athenian  ora- 
tor at  that  time,  that  was  not  cor- 
rupted by  Macedonian  gold  1 

Where  did  Philip  triumph  over 
the  liberties  of  Greece  1 

In  what  part  of  BcBotia,  was 
Cheronea  1 

Which  way  from  Thebes  1-from 
Mr.  Parnassus  1 — from  Corinth  % 

Why  were  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  vanqu  ished  at  Cheroneal 

What  did  one  of  the  Athenian 
judges  afterwards  sav  to  Lysicles  1 

What  honor  did  Philip  soon  re- 
ceive from  the  Amphictyons  1 

Give  same  account  of  the  death 
ofPhUip, 

In  what  year  of  Philip's  age  and 
reign  was  he  assassinated  1 

Why  was  Alexander  suspected 
of  being  concerned  in  his  father's 
death  1    Philip  had  once him. 

In  what  did  the  Greeks  find 
their  principal  resource  a^inst 
the  arms  ana  policy  of  Philip  1 

What  is  said  of  his  eloquence  1 

What  was  the  success  of  hia 
first  attempts  in  public  1 
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From  vfaat  arose  thedtttcnltleB 
be  had  to  sarmouotl 

What  profnnted  him  to  o^r- 
come  these  diffienlticsl 

WIUU  measmi'es  did  ka  adofifot 
tkispurpose? 

w  hat  is  said  of  his  example  1 

What  did  Philip  wriie  to  Aris- 
totle, on  Che  birth  of  Alexander  1 

How  long  did  Aristotle's  opin- 
ions predommate  over  men's  on- 
derstandings  1 

€Hv€  seme  mecimnt  of  JBuct- 
pkalus. 

Against  whom  was  Alexander's 
first  enterprise,  after  bis  accession  1 

Meaning  of  accessU%  ? 

What  was  the  effect  of  Alexan- 
der's fame,  npon  seireral  nations 
beyond  the  Danube  1 

Oeneral  coarse  of  the  Danube  { 
— into  what  does  it  flow  1 

Who  were  at  the  head  of  an 
attempt  to  foment  a  war  with 
MacedoD,  when  they  heard  thai 
Alexander  was  deadi 

What  vengeance  did  Alexander 
execute  upon  Thebes  1 

What  effect  had  this  upon  the 
Oreeks  1 

When  were  the  Greeks  most 
distinguished  for  d^^neraoy  1 

What  part  of  Alexander's  con- 
duct astonished  the  ablest  gene- 
rals of  Philip  1   - 

What  reason,  relating  to  his 
father,  did  Alexander  pretend,  for 
invading  Persia  1 

With  what  forces  did  Alexan- 
der engage  in  his  Persian  expe- 
dition 1 

What  method  did  Mtainon  re- 
commend, for  opposing  Alexan- 
der 1 

How  did  the  Persian  satraps  re- 
ceive this  advice  1 

Where  is  the  river  Granicos  % 
.  Give  simt  account  of  the  battle 
of  ike  OranicHS. 

Who  saved  the  life  of  Alexan- 
der in  that  battle  1 

How  many  men  did  Darius  lose 
in  that  battle  1 

How  many  men  did  Alexander 
lose  t 


What  BOW  seemed  tbe.only  usw 
pediment  to  Alexander's  subju^- 
tion  of  the  Persians  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Da- 
rius in  this  war  1 

Whom  did  Alexander  take  for 
his  model  1 

With  whom  may  Darius  Codo* 
manus  be  compared  1 

What  orders  did  Darius  give 
his  satraps,  whom  he  sent  to  take 
Alexander  1 

Who  was  the  only  great  milita- 
ry character,  then  in  the  service 
oil  Daritts1< 

What  roused  Darius  from  his 
dream  of  security  1 

What  method  did  Charidemos 
propose  to  Darius,  for  vanqiushing 
Alexander  1  Would— —country. 

Why  did  the  counsellors  of 
Darius  advise  him  to  put  iiis  Qie- 
cian  Croc^  to  death  t 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Persians,  who  were  set  to  gUArd 
the  pass  into  Cilicia  1 

In  what  part  of  Asia  Minor,  is 
Cilicia? — which  way  from Lydlal 
-*from  Syria  1 

What  did  Alexander  express, 
when  he  gained  she  height  7 

To  what  place  did  the  ablest 
counsellors  of  Darius  advise  him 
to  return,  in  order  to  meet  Alex- 
ander 1 

Why  was  Darius  surprised  and 
disappointed,  when  be  neard,that 
the  Macedonian  army  was  ap- 
proaching him,  at  the  bay  of  Is- 
sasl 

Of  what  sea,  was  tbe  bay  of 
Issnsaparti 

Which  way  was  Issus  from  the 
Granicusi 

Why  was  the  place  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Issus  most  unfortunate  for 
I^rius  1  A  narrow  — -  and 
mountainous. 

From  what  motives,  did  Alex- 
ander encourage  his  men  to  the 
contest? 

CHve  an  account  if  tke  haUU  of 
Issus.    The  conflict^— escape. 

How  did  Alexander  treat  the 
family  uf  Oariu» ) 
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Cfiv€  sanu  ueeowU  ef  Alexan- 
der^s  taking  l\fr€. 

On  what  sea,  was  Tyre  % — 
which  way  from  Tarsus  1 

What  city  did  Alexander  found 
in  Egypt  1 

How  far  did  Alexander  carry 
his  conquest  % 

Where  did  Alexander  gain  his 
last  victory  over  the  Persians  1 
At  Ghingamela,  near  Arbela  1 

Whicn  way  was  Arbela  from 


Issusl— <firom  the  Oraenicusl^ 
from  Nineveh  1 

How  did  Alexander  ^pear  in 
establishing  order  and  govern* 
ment  in  his  vast  dominions  1  He 
showed— armies. 

Give  some  account  of  Alexan- 
der's death.  While  planning—— 
reign. 

What  was  the  character  of  Al- 
exander 1    If none. 


CHAPTER  X. 


What  was  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Alexander  ? 

Among  whom  were  his  domin- 
ions divided  1 

What  countries  had  Cassander  1 

What  countries  had  Lysima- 
ehusl 

What  countries  had  Ptolemy  1 

What  cotmtries  had  Seleucns  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  1 

Which  of  them  was  an  excep- 
tion from  this  remark  1  Ptolemy. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the 
states  of  Greece,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  1 

For  what  purpose,  does  Cassan- 
der  seem  to  have  been  designed  1 

Who  has  been  suspected  of 
having  poisoned  Alexander  1 

Where  was  Antioch  1 

For  what  was  it  distinguished  1 

What  surname  was  given  to 
Antiochus  for  expelling  the  Gteuls 
from  Asia  Minor  1 

With  wliat  propriety,  has  the 
term  Cfreat  been  appliea  to  Anti- 
ochus IlL  1  If victories,  fight- 
ing——completely. 

What  distin|iushed  general 
tendered  his  services  to  Antipehus 
the  Great  1 

What  was  his  advice  to  Anti- 
ochus 1 

What  prevented  Antiochus  from 
accepting  this  advice  1  Narrow 
views  and  jealousy. 

What   injury   did   Antiochus 


sustain,  from  his  contest  with  th^ 

Romans!     With    the   loss 

peace. 

What  is  the  history  of  Syria, 
afler  the  death  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  1 

What  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  Syrian  dynasty  1 

After  the  Syrians  had  expelled 
from  the  government,  the  descen- 
dants of  ^leucus,  whom  did  they 
elect  to  be  their  kingl 

When  did  Syria  become  ^  Ro- 
i&an  province  f 

what  was  the  character  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  1 

Who  succeeded  Ptolemy  Soter  1 

For  what  was  Pcolemy  Phila- 
delphns  distinguished  1 

By  whom  was  the  famous  Al- 
exandrian library  begun  1 

Of  how  many  volumes  did  both 
parts  of  this  librarv  consist  1 

What  influence  had  this  library 
upon  Egypt  1 

Who  was  the  first  president  of 
this  library  1 

What  was  the  average  length 
of  the  Ptolemies'  reignsi 

Under  whom  was  the  Old  Tes- 
tament translated  into  Greek  1 

What  IS  this  translation  called  1 

When  did  the  genius  of  war 
forsake  the  Greeks,  for  the  Car- 
th^nians  1 

How  are  the  conauests  of  Al- 
exander to  be  Tegarae<l  1 

What  influence  upoa  the  na- 
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ttons  hsd  the  Macedoniia  eon* 
quest  1    They  left better. 

Wh0  was  a  more  dangerovs  en- 
eaiy  to  Oreecr,  than  Alexander  1 

What  influence  upon  Egypt, 
had  the  conriaests  of  Alexander  1 

What  wfui  the  inflaence  of  the 
Grecian  ooAqoeais  upon  litera- 
ture 1    Grecian— —arms. 

Hov  were  the  Greekn  affect- 
ed by  '.he  newt  of  Alexander's 
death  1 

Of  what  did  they  consider  this 
erent  as  the  harbinpr  1 

Meaning  of  kaHnngtr  7 

Who  was  Alexander's  imme- 
diate successor  in  Macedon  1 

To  what  did  the  orators  excite 
the  people  t 

Who  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  against  Macedon  1 

What  was  the  success  1 

What  was  the  success  of  Anti- 
pater's  next  campaign  1 

Against  whom  was  his  resent- 
ment principally  directed  1 

Qive  some  account  of  the  death 
of  Demosthenes  1 

What  rendered  Phocion  great- 
ly beloved  and  respected  1 

How  many  times  was  Phocion 
elected  general  1 

By  what  enemies,  was  Phocion 
greatly  restpectcd  1 

CUve  some  account  of  the  death 
of  Phocion. 

What  was  his  dying  message 
to  his  son  1 

What  reason  did  he  give  for  op- 
posing the  counsels  of  Demos- 
thenes 1 

Who  expelled  Polysperchon 
from  Athens  1 

Next  gov^ernor  of  Athens  1 

What  beneats  did  Demetrius 
Phalereus  confer  upon  Athens  1 

How  did  the  Athenians  express 
their  gratitude  1 

Who  induced  the  Athenians  to 
withdraw  fVom  the  standard  <k 
Demetrius  Phalereus  1 
With  whom  had  Pyrrhus  wars  1 

Which  way  was  Epirus  from 
Thessaly  l^from  Etolia  1 


What  had  Spaita  zctaned  du- 
ring these  commotiaiis  1 

What  was  propooed  to  be  done 
with  the  Spartan  ladies,  when 
Pyrrhus  was  encamped  befioro 
the  walls  of  Sparta  t 

What  was  toe  speech  of  Arehi- 
damia  to  the  senate  on  that  occft- 
atoni 

What  measure  was  taken  in 
conseqnenee  of  this  address  ? 

In  what  enterprise  was  Pyrrlms 
slain  1 

What  republic  began  now  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  1 

Of  what  did  the  Aehean  coor 
federacy  origiaally  consist  t 

What  greatly  reoommended 
the  Aehean  confederacy  to  sor- 
roundine  nations  1 

By  whom  were  the  Aeheaiia 
first  deprived  of  liberty  ? 

When  did  the  Aehean  Leagua 
revive  1 

Who  induced  Sicyon  to  join 
the  league  1 

On  what  gulf,  was  Sicyon  1 

In  what  state  1 — which  way 
from  Corinth  1 

€Hve  same  account  of  the  dkild- 
hood  and  youth  of  AraUs, 

With  what  was  his  mind  occu- 
pied, when  arrived  at  manhood  1 

How  did  he  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing his  desire  1 

To  what  dignity  was  Aratns 
soon  advaneed  1 

What  was  his  success  against 
the  Macedonians  1 

What  important  consequence 
ensued  1 

What  encomium  does  Gillies 
bestow  upon  Antigonus  II.  1 

Meaning  of  encopUum  ? 

What  other  accessions  were 
made  to  the  League  about  that 
tiroel 

Whose  jealousy  led  them  to 
excite  the  Spartans  and  others  to 
war  with  the  Acheans  1 

Which  way  was  Etolia  Irom 
Thessaly  ?^-from  Achaia  t 

What  had  for  some  time  been 
the  character  of  the  Spartans  ! 
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They  had  exthmged^^Haaaaaers. 

who  resolired  to  restore  the  aa- 
cient  discipline  of  Sparta  1 

How  did  he  begin  this  most  ar- 
doous  work  1 

What  decree  did  A§^  persnade 
thepeople  to  enact  1 

Why  did  he  not  execute  that 
decree  1 

What  became  of  Agisi 

Who  entered  vigorously  into 
the  plans  of  Agis  for  reiorma- 
tion  1  "^ 

To  what  did  Cleomenes  ascribe 
thefailareof  Agisi 

Oive  some  aceouiUofthe  Spartan 
ttformatum  under  deemenes. 

What  was  proved  by  the  resnlt  ? 

To  what  king  of  Sparta  did  the 
Etolians  apply  (br  assisstance 
against  the  Acheans  1 

What  was  the  saccess  of  Cleo- 
menes against  the  Acheans  1  He 
took extremity. 

To  whom  did  Aratos  then  ap- 
ply for  assistance? 

Conditions  of  the  compact  form- 
ed with  Antigonns  II.  1 

Give  some  account  of  ^  battle 
of  Sellasia. 

What  became  of  Cleomenes  1 

How  long  continued  the  alli- 
ance between  Aratos  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians 1 

By  whom  was  the  protection  of 
the  Leagne  solicited! 

How  did  they  regard  it  1 

How  were  its  enemies  concili- 
ated 1 

What  was  the  eonsemience  of 
Aratus's  offending  Pbilm  1 

How  did  the  king  of  Macedon 
kindle  war  with  the  Romans  7 

Who  was  the  last  king  of  Ma- 
cedon 1 

Under  whom  did  the  Acheans, 
then  maintain  their  influence  1 

What  did  he  teach  them  to  feel  1 

Who  was  denominated  the  last 
of  the  Greeks? 

What  was  the  state  of  the 
Achean  League,  after  the  death 
of  Philopoemeni  Manifestly  de- 
clining. 


Why  did  the  other  Greciaa 
states  rejoice  at  this  1 

What  was  a  favorite  maxim 
with  the  Romans'! 

What  three  political  parties  were 
fonnd  in  almost  every  Grecian 
cityl 

What  proclamation  did  Flami* 
nius  make  to  the  Qreeks  1 

When  was  this  mask  thrown  offl 

What  Ghrecian  state  first  fell  un- 
der the  Romans  1 

What  obstacle  remained  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  Greeks  1 

Meaning  of  subjugation  ? 

Of  what  crime  did  the  Roman 
commissioners  accuse  the  piinci- 
pal  Acheans  1 

Why  did  many  of  the  Acheans 
appeal  to  the  Roman  senate  1 

How  many  of  them  were  sent 
to  Romel 

How  were  they  treated  on  their 
arival  1 

What  was  done  with  them  1 

How  many  died  in  17  years  1 

What  favor  was  then  granted 
them? 

Whatdistinguished  Achean  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Rome  1 

What  indueed  the  Acheans  to 
revolt  i^om  the  Romans  1 

Who  commanded  the  Romans 
in  suppressing  this  revolt  1 

€Hve  someaccount  of  (hrintk  as 
U  ikon  existed. 

What  became  of  these  works 
of  taste  1 

Who  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens? 

By  whose  order  was  Corinth 
reduced  to  ashes  1  • 

When  1 

Give  some  farther  account  oC 
the  vanquished  Greeks.    AU  the 
name  of  Achia. 

What  pre-eminence  did  Greece 
retain  for  ages  1 

What  homage  did  the  Romans 
pay  to  conquered  Greece?  It 
was ruins. 

Why  do  the  Greeks  merit  the 
first  rank  amon^  nations  1  They 
founded*— ^nins. 


MIBCmXAKBOt^S  aUSSTKWa    llb.II. 


Whmt  inapommt  city  wm  de- 
stroyed 1184  B.C.I 

Ancient  oamt  of  the  Black  Seal 

What  did  Cadmiiii  imrodaoe 
into  Greece  1 

Can  yott  mentioa  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Orecian  states! 

What  contrast  is  presented  in 
the  characters  of  Ljrsander  and 
ColUcratidasI 

Battle,  in  which  PhiKp  triumph- 
ed oTcr  the  tiberites  of  Qreece  1 

Name,  giren  to  the  repuhlic  of 
Achaia  and  its  allies  1 

Two  dtstinguished  men,  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians  in  ad  van- 
oadagel 

What  was  the  Delphian  oracle  1 

Founder  of  Thebes  1 

What  contrast  was  presented  in 
^e  characters  of  Nieias  and  Alci- 
biadesl 

Who  was  Philoposmen  1 

What  goTcmor  of  Athens  was 
aAerwards  arst  president  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  1 

Success  of  Agis  and  Cleome- 
nes,  in  attempting  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline  of  Sparta  1 

What  Macedonian  endeavour* 
ed  todestroythe  Athenian  orators  1 

Native  city  of  Socrates  and 
Phooioni 

Spartan  commander,  who  caus- 
ed the  walUof  Athens  to  be  demo- 
lished 1 

¥rhich  was  most  easterly, 
Athens  or  Sparta  1 

Where  did  the  Amphictyonic 
council  meet  1 

Last  message  of  Phocion  to  his 
soni 

Whom  did  Darius  put  to  death 
fortellinghim  an  unbleasanttruthi 

What  great  Atnenian  orator 
poisoned  himself^  to  escape  his 
enemies  1 

With  what  king  did  Aratns  form 
an  alliance  in  order  to  establish 
the  power  of  the  Acheans  1 

How  many  principal  Acheans 
were  sent  to  Rome  for  tnall 


Ancient  name  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora) 

Last  king  of  Macedon  1 

Principal  baule,  during  the  first 
Persian  invasion  ^ 

What  city  was  called  the  Ktf 
of  ike  JPel4>pinmesus  ? 

(General  name,  given  to  Qraeoe 
after  it  became  a  Roman  province  1 

Distinguished  Athenian  46 
times  elected  genehfi  1  Founder 
of  Athens  1 

What  was  the  end  of  the  citj 
of  Cadmus  1 

Distinguished  character,  bom 
at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  1 

If  Daritts's  commission  had 
Deen  executed,  which  way  miiat 
Alexander's  soldiers  have  gonel 

Can  you  think  of  any  resem- 
blance, or  any  difference,  in  the 
characters  of  Themistocies  and 
Pericles  1 

Ancient  name  of  the  Morea  1 

Father  of  Perseus  1 

Can  you  mention  any  respects 
in  which  Darius  Codomanus  dif> 
fered  from  Darius  Hystaspes  t 

Of  what  eihr,  was  socraies  t 

Who  was  Aratus  1 

What  war  was  terminated  by 
Lysander  1 

What  relation  was  Alexander 
(o  the  wife  of  Cassander  1 

From  what  did  GkUatia  derive 
its  name  1 

What  is  the  Septuagiot  ? 

Two  most  distinguished  Achean 
generals^ 

Do  you  think  of  any  resemblance 
between  Nieias  and  Phocion  1 

Distinguished  Achean  historian, 
who  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  1 

Roman  consul,  who  destroyed 
Corinth  1 

What  seemed  to  point  out 
Athens  as  the  guardian  of  Greeccl 

Who  was  Eparoinondas  1 

Who  was  Pyrrhttsl 

How  old  was  Cyrus  when  ht 
diedl 
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How  many  times  did  the  Per- 
sians invade  Greece  1 

Who  was  MeneJansI 

Who  has  given  a  high  ealogiam 
upon  Aristomenesi 

Who  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Grecian  orators  t 

Who  was  Oharidemos  1 

Why  did  Alexander  bum  the 
palace  of  Persepolis  1 

How  far  did  Alexander  extend 
kis  conquest  eastward  1 

Who  was  Lysimachus  1 

Who  was  the  first  king,  of 
whose  administration  we  have  a 
regular  account  in  historyl 

What  was  the  personal  appear- 
aL.e  of  Alexander  1 

Who  was  Dejoces  1 

Who  was  Solon  1 

When  did  Cj^rus  iasue  a  decree 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jewsl 

Wo  checked  the  progress  of 
Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece  1 

Who  commanded  the  Trojans 
against  the  Greeks  1 

Who  was  Pericles  1 

Who  was  Clitas  1 

Who  was  Leonidas  1 

Is  the  climate  of  Greece  warm- 
er, or  cooler,  than  it  was  oncient- 
lyl 

Which  of  the  Grecian  games 
united  boxing  and  wrestling  1 

Who  was  Miltiades  1 

Between  whom  was  fou&^ht  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  1— of  Platea  1 

What  acts  of  Alexander  gave 
him  the  greatest  distress  1 

What  did  Alexander  find  in  the 
eamp  of  Darius  1 

What  was  the  effect  of  Alexan- 
der's conquest  upon  the  nations 
east  of  Persia  1 

What  was  the  beginning  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nimrod  1 

Who  were  Datis  and  Artapher- 
nesi 

What  war  appears  to  have  been 
most  disastrous  to  the  Greeks  1 

Who  was  Amvotasi 

Who  deserved  the  appellation 
of  Great,  for  the  greatness  of  his 
iailies  and  vices  1 


How  does  attbiticm  tp^eor  m 
demagogues  1 

How  many  wars  had  the  Lace- 
demonians with  the  Messeniansi 

What  had  been  the  reign  of 
Priam  previous  to  the  Grecian  in- 
vasion! 

What  became  of  the  Trojans  .1 

What  army  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  greatest,  tnat  was  ever 
brought  into  the  field  1 

Wnat  ancient  country  was  pe* 
enliarly  favorable  to  g^iiusl 

Who  was  Amphictyon  1 

Who  was  Hector  1 

What  kings  of  Persia  were 
roost  distinguished  1 

What  rdation  was  Agamem- 
oou  to  Menelaus  1 

What  is  meant  by  the  Pireusi 

Who  was  Sennaeherib  1 

Where  was  Ecbatana  1 

Who  was  Lycurgusl 

For  what  was  the  strait  of  Sa- 
1am is  distinguished  1 

Mention  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tin^ished  Grecian  warriors  1 

In  what  parts  of  Ghreece,  have 
the  most  important  battles  been 
fouffhtl 

What  relation  was  Cyrus  to 
Darius,  mentioned  in  scripture  1 

Mostpowerful  prince  of  Gkeece, 
in  the  Trojan  war  1 

Which  of  the  Persian  kings 
invaded  the  Scythians  1 

What  king  of  Assyna  burnt 
himself  in  his  capital  1 

Who  was  Shalmaneser  1 

Who  Mras  Neriglissar  1 

Who  was  Priam  1 

Who  was  Aristomenes  1 

Who  was  Mardoniusi 

Who  attempted  to  dissuade 
Alexander  from  passing  the  Gran- 
icusl 

Mother  of  Darius  Codomanus  ) 

Who  was  Ptolemy  Soter  1 

What  city  was  called  the  Queen 
of  the  East  for  many  ages  aAer  the 
reign  of  Alexander  1 

Who  was  the  Husband  of  Se- 
miramis  1 

Who  was   filled   with   envy, 
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flkagria  iiddlieontent  «l  dw  suc- 
cess of  Cynml 

By  what  meuis  were  the  Athe- 
niaiis  directed  to  defend  them- 
selves sgaiast  Xerxes  1 

Who  was  Cadmus  t 

How  many  times  was  Oresos 
▼anqoished  by  Cyrus  1 


WhowwParisI 

Whom  does  Dr.  GKlltcs 
sider  as  desenring  of 
famel 

How  long  was  ihe  inrasioo  oC 
Xerxes,  'aAer  that  of  Darius  t 

Who  was  Themistodesi 


aUfiSTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPBCTINO 
THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  IV. 


How  long  was  the  Peloponne- 
Stan  war  uter  the  dedtcatioa  of 
the  Temple  l^after  the  hattle  of 
Marathon? 

How  long  was  the  banbhment 
of  Themistoeles  before  the  birth 
of  Socrates  1—«Aer  the  battle  of 
Balamis  1-(he  captivity  of  Daniel  1 

How  long  was  the  death  of  So- 
crates afier  the  invasion  of  Xer- 
xes 1 

How  long  was  the  taking  of 
Athens  aAer  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity 1— after  the  baule  of  Mara- 
thonl 

How  long  was  the  battle  of 
Bfantinea  before  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lip V-the  battle  of  Cheroncal 

How  old  was  Alexander  at  the 
battle  of  Cberonea  l^at  the  death 
ofhisiatherl 

How  long  was  the  beginning  of 
Alexander's  reign  in  Macedon 


after  that  of  Cymst— of  Nebs- 
chadnesxar  1— of  David  1 

If  yoQ  had  taken  a  joomey  tu 
the  year  335,  whom  and  -That 
might  you  have  seen  in  Greece  t 
— in  Persia  % 

How  long  was  the  battle  of 
Granicns  alter  that  of  SaJamis  1 
—of  Egos  Potamos  Y— of  Chero- 
neal 

How  long  was  it  from  the  takinc 
of  Tyre  by  Nebuchedneziar,  tiU 
its  capture  by  Alexander  1 

Can  Yoa  mcBtiaa  any  charac- 
ters, or  whom  you  hare  some 
knowledge,  that  lived  between  40O 
andSOOf 

How  long  was  Ptolemy  Soter^ 
accession  after  the  captniv  oi 
Athens  by  Lysander  1 

How  long  was  the  restoralloa 
of  the  dailT  worship  at  Jenisalem 
after  Epiphanes  b^^an  to  reign  t 


CHAPTER  XL 


From  what  do  all  nations  wish 
to  derive  merit  ? 

With  what  do  they  generally 
supply  the  defect  of  history  1 

From  whom  did  the  Romsns 
wish  to  be  thought  to  have  de- 
scended 1 

Wbyl 

From  what  prince  did  they  pre- 
tend to  derive  their  origin  7 

Who  were  the  reputed  parents 
of  Eneas  7 


Give  some  fariker  account  of 
Eneas.  Having ^years. 

Who  was  the  founder  of  Rome  t 

Of  what  murder  was  he  giiilty  1 

How  extensive  was  the  ci^  at 
that  time  7 

How  extensive  was  its  territo- 
ry7 

For  whom  did  Romulus  open  a 
sanctuary  7 

What  attendants  had  Romnlos 
after  be  was  elected  long  1 
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What  was  the  business  of  the 
lictors  1 

How  namerous  was  the  senate  1 

Of  what  characters,  was  it  com- 
posedl 

What  were  the  senators  called  1 

What  were  their  decendants 
called  1 

What  were  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple called  1 

What  power  did  the  Plebeians 
assume  1 

What  was  the  first  care  of  the 
new-created  king  1 

In  what  did  the  religion  of  that 
ageprincipally  consist  7 

What  were  the  pretensions  of 
the  soothsayers  1 

What  power  had  the  husband 
over  the  wife  1 

What  power  had  the.  father 
over  his  children  1 

How  were  the  people  divided 
and  snbdivided  1 

M9W  did  the  Romans  procur: 
wives  ai  that  time? 

How  did  the  Roman  youth  gain 
the  favor  of  their  Sabine  wives  1 

What  ensued  from  the  resent* 
ment  of  their  parents  1 

Last  king  that  attempted  to 
revenge  this  disgrace  of  his  coun- 
try! 

How  was  the  Tatian  war  ter- 
minated 1 

What  were  the  conditions  of  the 
accommodation  which  ensued  1 

How   long  did  Tatius  reign 
with  Romulus  1 
Effect  of  success  upon  Romulus  1 

What  became  of  Romulus  1 

What  did  the  senators  pretend 
had  become  of  him  1 

How  was  Romulus  regarded 
after  death  1 

Who  succeeded  Romulus  1 

How  was  the  government  ad- 
ministered for  a  vear  after  the 
death  of  Romulus  f 

Who  was  then  chosen  king  1 

For  what  was  he  eminent  1 

In  what  was  he  skilled  1 

What  was  his  conduct  after  his 
alection  1    It  was— kingdom . 
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With  what  goddess  did  he  pro* 
fess  to  have  intercourse  1 

What  do  you  recollect  concem- 
ingthe  temple  of  Janus  1 

What  distinction  did  Nnma 
abolish  1 

How  long  did  Romolos  and 
Numa  reign  1 

Who  succeeded  Kuma  1 

To  what,  was  he  entirely  de- 
voted 1 

How  was  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Albans  terminated) 

Give  seme  acctnuU  ef  the  eemt* 
bat  between  the  HoraHt  amd  Onb- 
riatii. 

Who  succeeded  Tullus  Hotti* 
liusl 

What  relation  was  he  to  Noma  t 

Whom  did  he  take  for  his  mo* 
dell 

What  important  port  did  he 
build  1 
Who  succeeded  Ancus  Martins  t 

What  was  his  ori^al  namet 

What  is  said  of  his  father  1 

How  many  members  did  Tar- 
quin  the  Elder  add  to  the  senate  1 

Who  succeeded  Tarquin  the 
Elder  1 

Chief  object  of  his  reign  1 

What  regulation  did  he  insti- 
tute to  ascertain  the  increase  of 
thepeople  1 

Grive  some  account  of  the  lus- 
trum. 

To  whom  did  be  marry  his 
two  daughters  1 

How  <ud  he  cross  their  tempers  t 

What  murders  did  Lucius  and 
Tullia  perpetrate  1 
Whosucceeded  Servius  Tulliust 

How  did  the  best  part  of  the 
community  regard  the  accession 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud  1 

Why  did  he  refuse  burial  to. 
the  bonv  of  his  father-in-law  1 

In  what  did  his  policy  consist  1 

Oive  some  account  of  the  strata- 
gem,  fty  which  Tarquin  took  the 
citf  of  Gabii. 

Give  some  account  of  the  Sibfl, 
who  sold  her  books  to  TarpUn, 

What  was  the  speech  or  Junius 
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Brntos  over  the  body  of  Lncretia  1 
What  did  he  then  tell  those 

around  him  1 
What  oath  did  he  cause  them 

to  swear  1 


What  decree   did  the 
proceed  to  pass  Y 

What  injury  did  he  afienrards 
do  to  his  country  1 


CHAPTER  XIL 


In  what  did  the  Greeks  excel 
tSe  Romans  1 

In  what  did  the  Romans  excel 
all  other  nations  1 

What  principles  of  freedom 
had  the  Roman  monarchy  1  The 
king- — monarch . 

"Which  of  the  kings  acted  most 
independently  of  those  salutary 
cbecKs 1 

When  the  monarchy  was  abol- 
ished, what  form  of  gorernment 
wassobstitntedl    Republican. 

What  officers  were  substituted 
for  kings  1 

How  great  was  their  power  1 

What  were  considerable  checks 
to  the  abuse  of  consular  power  t 

How  often  were  consuls  elect- 
ed 1 

Who  were  the  two  first  con- 
suls 1 

How  was  the  new-formed  ffov- 
emment  greatly  endangered  1 

Of  what  great  crime,  were  two 
of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  guilty  1 

For  what  striking  act  of  justice, 
was  Brutus  distinguished?  He 
-death. 

Most  formidable  enemy,  inci- 
ted by  Tarquin  against  Rome  1 

Wnich  way  vrds  Etruria  from 
Romel — Oom  Cisalpine  Gaul  1 
why  was  Porsenna  willing  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  the  Romans  1 

Cfive  sovM  account  of  Porsen- 
na*s  besieging  Home, 

By  what  great  internal  difficul- 
ties, was  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth greatly  harassed,  in  every 
part  of  its  duration  1 

How  were  they  generally  set- 
ttedl 

What  was  ihe  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Roman  government  7 


When  was  Largins  appointed 
first  dictator  1 

What  power  had  the  dictator  1 
His monarch. 

In  what  emergencies,  was  a 
dictator  chosen  1 

What  gave  rise  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  tribunes  1 

How  oAen,  and  from  whom, 
were  the  tribunes  chosen  t 

What  were  the  power  and 
office  of  the  tribunes  1 

What  was  the  number  of  the 
tribunes  % 

What  Iras  the  original  name  of 
Coriolanusl 

Why  was  he  called  CorioUnus  ? 

How  did  he  draw  upon  himself 
the  resentment  of  the  people  1 

With  what  crime  was  he  at 
first  charged  1 

Give  some  aceowU  of  his  de- 
fence. 

How  was  he  aided  in  his  trial  hj 
those  whose  lives  he  had  saved  f 

What  was  the  immediate  effect 
of  I  his  defence  1 

Why  was  he  not  immediately 
cleared  1 

What  ground  was  there  for  this 
charge  1 

To  what  was  he  condemned  1 

Whose  friendship  and  assist- 
ance did  he  obtain  afler  his  ban* 
ishment  ? 

What  conditions  did  the  Ro- 
mans offer  him,  when  he  had  en- 
camped before  the  city  1 

What  reply  did  he  make  1 

How  did  he  treat  the  second 
embassy  1 

Of  what  characters  did  the  third 
embassy  consist  1 

What  was  the  success  of  th? 
third  embassy  1 
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Of  whom  did  the  foarth  dep«ita- 
kioii  consist  1 

What  was  their  success  1 

What  became  of  Co/'iolanns  1 

Who  was  the  most  emincDt 
character,  found  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  Roman  republic  1 

What  was  his  occupation  1 

From  what  enemies,  did  Cincin- 
latus  deliver  the  Romans'? 

What  U  to  be  considered  most 
remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  Cin- 
rinnatus  1 

When  did  the  Romans  intro- 
duce written  laws  1    451  B.  C. 

How  were  these  laws  collected  1 

Upon  what  were  they  written  1 

When  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  introduced,  what  mag- 
istrates were  created  1  Decem- 
virs. 

For  what  were  the  decemvirs 
i4>pointed  7 

What  officers  were  next  ap* 
pointed  1 

What  remark  does  the  author 
make,  respect insf  free  govern- 
ments 1    Whoever—nations. 

What  Roman,  next  in  time  to 
Oincmnatns,  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  1 

Of  what  crime  did  the  tribunes 
pretend  that  Camilloe  was  guilty  1 

How  did  Oamillus  avoid  a  pnb- 
Uotriall 

€Hv€  s&mt  aecawU  of  ike  Govls, 
thai  invaded  Rome?     The 


cotmtry. 

Most  distinguished  chieflain  of 
the  Cisalpine  Qauls  1 

Meaning  of  C^ijolptiitf  7  On  this 
side  the  Alps. 

Why  did  the  Romans  give  them 
this  name  1  Because  thev  were  on 
the  same  side  of  the  Alps  with 
Rome. 

What  was  the  reply  of  Breonus 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  who 
were  sent  to  demand  of  him,  what 
right  be  bad  to  invade  Clusium  t 

What  did  Brennns  demand  in 
his  turn  1 

What  did  the  ambassadors  do, 
on  that  occasion  1 


What  was  the  succeeding  eon* 
duct  of  Brennns  1 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle, that  was  soon  fought  1 

With  what  success  did  Brennus 
go  a|^inst  Rome  1 

Gtve  some  aecount  of  the  ^Mgk- 
terofthe  Rowtan  senate. 

How  lon^  did  the  Qauls  coa* 
tinue  their  havoc  1 

What  did  they  do  to  the  city  1 

What  place  did  the  Romans 
defend  against  the  Ghiuls  1 

What  did  the  Romans  engage 
to  give  Brennus,  to  withdraw  hk 
armyl 

W* ho  prevented  the  payment  of 
the  gold,  and  delivered  the  Ro- 
mflfns  from  Breonus  1 

With  what  did  Camillns  say. 
that  the  Romans  were  accustomed 
to  purchase  peace  % 

What  became  of  the  Gauls  1 

In  what  did  the  Roman  resour- 
ces principally  consist,  at  that 
timel 

In  what  manner,  did  the  Ro- 
mans enjoy  victory,  and  endure 
defeat  1 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Ro« 
mans,  soon  after  the  Grallic  inva* 
sion  1 

With  whom  were  th^  next 
enraeed  in  warl 

Where  did  the  Samnites  live  1 
About  100  miles  E.  of  Rome. 

To  whom  did  the  Samnites  ap- 
ply for  aid,  against  the  Romans  1 

Which  way  was  Epims  from 
Rome  I—from  Auica  1 

When  Pyrrhtts  offered  to  medi- 
ate between  the  Romans  and 
Samnites,  what  did  the  Roman 
consul  reply  1 

Meaning  of  fii«(iia<c7 

Who  was  victorious  in  the  ftrst 
battle  1 

What  did  Pyrrhus  say,  apon 
the  occasion'? 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  a  R<^ 
man  deputation  to  Pyrrhus  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  1 

Of  what  had  he  long  been  • 
pattern  1 
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What  bigk  ofice  had  he  fbr-| 
merly  cDjoved  1 

How  hmd  he  learned  the  art  of 
lessening  his  wants  1 

What  methods  did  Pyrrhas 
adopt,  to  try  the  firine  and  firm- 
ness of  Fabricios  1 

What  did  Fabridos  remark  af- 
ter the  second  trial  1 

What  faTor  did  Pyrrhns  grant 
Fabricios  1 

What  faTor  did  Fabricios  after- 
wards confer  npon  Pyrrhos  % 

What  did  Pyrrhos  say  opon  the 
occasion  1 

Issoe  of  sereral  socceeding  bat- 
tles 1    Pyrrhos ^pieces. 

Who  had  been  the  principal  lead- 
ers in  the  war  of  the  Samnite^ 
Which  way  was  Tarentom  from 

Rome  1— from  Syracose  1 

from  Cannae  1 

Was  it  a  city  of  the  Samnites  1 
It  appears  to  hare  been  indepen- 
dent. 

To  whom  did  the  Tarentines 
apply  for  aid,  when  they  were  left 
by^rrhos  1 

With  what  disposition,  did  the 
Carthaginians  receive  the  appli- 
cati<m  1 

In  what  quarter  of  the  world 
was  Carthage  1 

On  what  seal 

Which  way  was  it  from  Rome  1 
—from  Syracuse  % 

What  remark  is  made,  respect- 
in^  the  infloenoe  of  commerce,  in 
raising  the  Carthaginians'! 

By  whom  was  Carthage  found- 
ed?. 

Aboot  what  time,  according  to 
Bochart  1 

What  was  the  government  of  the 
Carthaginixmsl  Under— officers. 

With  what  were  the  govern- 
ment and  policy  of  all  ancient  na- 
tkws,  interwoven  1 

Of  how  many  orders,  did  the 
government  of  Carthac^e  consist  1 

What  were  they  1  The  suffetes, 
the  senate,  and  the  people  1 

How  extensive  were  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Romans,  at  that  time  1 


By  what  aeaas,  had  the  Cartte- 

ginians  amassed  great  wealth  t 

Meaning  of  amau? 

What  was  the  character  ot  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  African 
generals  1    They attack. 

By  what  were  the  Romans  ao- 
toatedl 

What  is  said  of  their  eaarmge  1 

What  is  said  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Carthagin- 
ians 1  That  it  was  conducted— ^> 
history. 

Oive  Ufme  mccowd  tf  tks  cma> 
mencemetU  of  tke Jirsi  Ptmic  wart 
Hicro—— Carthage. 

Who  conmianded  the  Romans 
in  their  first  naval  battle  with  the 
Carthaginians? 

What  was  bis  success  1 

Who  was  the  next  commander 
against  the  Carthaginians  ? 

Success  of  Regams  against  the 
Carthaginians  %  He  was  victori- 
ous bv  sea  and  by  land. 

What  apprehensions  were  ex- 
cited by  the  success  of  Regnlos^ 
against  the  Carthaginians  % 

To  whom  did  the  Carthaginians 
then  apply,  to  command  their  for- 
ces ? 

What  was  the  success  of  Xan- 
tippus  against  the  Romans  1  He 
gamed  great  advantages  over 
them,  and  took  Regulus  prisoner. 

What  effect  opon  the  Komans, 
had  their  disasters  at  sea  1 

Conduct  of  Regulos,  when  the 
Carthaginians  sent  him  with  their 
ambasMidor  to  Rome  ? 

What  was  the  fate  of  Regains  1 

What  was  the  state  of  tbe  war, 
after  the  death  of  Regolusl 

What  were  the  conditions  of 
peace,  to  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  subjected  1 

Who  vanquished  the  Gauls,  that 
invaded  EUroria,  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  warl 

Who  roused  the  Carthaginians 
to  engage  in  the  second  war  with 
the  Romans  % 

What  oath  did  Hannibal  take 
when  he  was  nine  years  old  1 
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How  did  the  Carthaginians  be- 
gin the  war  1 

With  what  army,  did  he  march 
for  Italy  1 

At  what  season  of  the  year,  did 
he  cross  the  Alps  1 

What  part  or  his  army  did  he 
lose  in  that  enterprise  1 

Who  was  the  first  Roman  com- 
mander, that  Hannit>al  defeated 
in  Italy  i-4he  second  V- the  third  7 

In  what  part  of  Italy,  is  the 
Po,  or  Padu  1 

Which  way  was  .ake  Thrasy- 
mene  from  Borne  1 

In  whai  tnanfier  did  Pabius 
oppose  Hdnnibal  7 

What  was  the  success  of  Var- 
ro*s  army  against  Hannibal  1 

What  part  of  HannibaPs  mili- 
tary conaact  has  sometimes  been 
censured  1 

What  difficulties  might  he  an- 
ticipate in  the  siege  of  Rome  1 

Why  did  not  the  Carthaginians 

conquer  the  Romans  1    The 

factions. 

How  long  was  Hannibal  in 
Italy  1 


Why  did  the  Carthaginians  re- 
call Hannibal  from  Italy  1 

Where  was  fought  the  battle 
between  Hannibal  and  Scipio  the 
Younger  1 

Which  wav  was  Zama  from 
Carthage  1— from  Meliia  1 

Which  of  these  general^  was 
]3articularly  desirous  of  termina- 
ting the  war  by  trerty  1 

Give  some  account  of  Hamt^ 
hdCs  speech  on  thai  occasion. 

What  is  the  substance  of  Sctpie^i 
reply?- 

Issue  of  the  battle  of  Zama  1 

What  surname  was  given  to 
Scipio  the  Younger,  on  account  oi 
his  success  against  Hannibal  in 
Africa?    African  us. 

Give  some  account  of  the  anH' 
mencemerU  and  conclusion  of  ths 
third  Punic  war. 

When  did  this  war  end  1 

What  became  of  Hannibal  1 
After  his  flight,  he  exerted  his 
utmost  efibrts  against  the  Romans 
with  very  little  efifect.  In  his  70th 
year,  he  took  poison,  and  died. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


When  did  Rome  cease  to  have 
a  rival  1 

What  countries  soon  came  into 
possession  of  the  Romans  1  Ma- 
eedon,  Assyria,  Greece  and 
Spain. 

Why  was  Antiochus  the  Great 
Tareftil  to  go  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Hanniball 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Numantines,  after  sustaining  a 
siege  fourteen  years  1 
Which  way  was  Numantia  from 
Sagnntnml — from  Carthage  1 

Who  was  Cornelia  1 

What  did  she  regard  as  her 
ewels  1  ^ 

What  law  did  Tiberius  Grae- 
*hus  endeavour  to  procure  to  be 
enacted  1 

W1m>  OTposed  this  law  I 


Who  strenuously  promoted  it  1 

Meaning  of  sirenuimsly  ? 

What    became    of    Tiberius 
Gracchus  1 
In  what  respect  was  Cains  Grac* 
chus  superior  to  his  brother  1 

Te  wnat  important  office,  wa& 
he  twice  elected  1 

How  did  he  incur  the  hatred  oi 
the  senate  1 

What  became  of  Caius  Grao- 
chusi 

What  were  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  elevation  of  Rome, 
soon  after  the  P%tnic  wars? 

Who  deluged  Italy  in  Roman 
blood,  within  a  few  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  1 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  to  the  per- 
petual dictatorship  of  Sylla  1   . 
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Why  did  Sjlla  involve  the  re- 
public in  a  civil  war  1 

When  was  the  freedom  of  Rome 
forever  extinguished  1 

Who  has  been  called  tkt  glorjf 
cad  sc9urg€  ofRamtf 

What  is  said  of  his  persona] 
appearance  and  power  1  His 
■lanners- — braverjr. 

In  what  w4t,  was  Marins  Antt 
disbagoished  1 

Why  did  most  of  the  Italian 
states  confederate  against  Rome  1 

What  was  that  war  called  1 

Who  commanded  in  the  war 
against  the  confederates  1 

In  what  war  did  SyUa  begin  to 
acquire  distinction  1 

Who  proved  a  greater  scourge 
to  Rome  than  even  Mariusi 

What  was  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Sylla  1    His       sincere. 

What  methods  did  he  adopt  to 
gain  favor  1    He— conversed. 

What  office  did  Sylla  hold  un- 
der Marius  in  Nnmidia  t 

Which  way  was  Numidxa  from 
Mauritania  1 

To  what  office  was  he  next  pro- 
moted 1 

What  war  was  he  then  choseo 
to  conduct  1 

In  what  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  Pontus  and  Cappadociat — 
which  way  from  Greece  1 

Why  did  Marius  feel  indignant 
at  this  appointment  1 

What  law  did  Marius  then  pro- 
cure to  be  enacted  1 

Why  would  not  the  arm^  sub- 
mit to  the  command  of  Marius  1 

How  did  the  army  treat  the 
officers  of  Marius  1 

What  request  did  they  make 
to  Sylla  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Sylla 
after  he  returned  to  Rome  1  Fiud- 
ing-— — Milhridates. 

What  powerful  opponent  did 
fiylla  leave  at  Rome  i 

What  powerful  assistants  soon 
came  to  the  aid  of  Cinoa  1 

Wkni  had  been  the  fortune  oj 
Marius  during  his  exile  7 


What  v&  said  of  Marios  after 
entering  the  cilyl 

How  long  was  Sylla  absent 
from  Rome  1 

What  menace  did  he  send  to 
the  senate  1 

What  became  of  Cinnal 

What  did  Sylla  publish  aAer 
entering  the  city  1 

What  was  the  conscience  t 

What  office  did  Sylla  caose  to 
be  conferred  ooon  himself  1 

How  long  did  he  retain  tbal 
office  1 

Why  did  he  not  retain  it  longer  1 

What  became  of  Syllal 

Who  carried  on  the  civil  wmr, 
begun  by  Marins  and  Sylla  t 

By  whom  was  this  war  termi- 
nated 1 

What  enabled  the  Romans  to 
be  still  powerful,  after  they  were 
greatly  corrupted  1 

What  beneficial  influenee  bad 
the  ambition  of  the  tyrants  and 
demagogues  of  Rxnne  1  To  at- 
tach  undivided. 

In  what  does  the  strength  of 
empires  principally  consist  1 

Whv  was  the  duration  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  so  short  1 

What  is  said  of  the  genius  of 
Rome,  compared  with  that  of 
Greece  1    Ii solemn. 

What  two  Romans  were  pre- 
pared to  run  the  race  of  ambition, 
when  Marius  and  Sylla  were  re- 
moved 1 

By  what  means,  did  Pompey 
and  Crassus  attempt  to  gain  po- 
pularity 1 

What  three  wonderful  characters 
appeared  at  Ilome,about  that  timet 

Who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  toe  Roman  command- 
ers 1 

What  qualities   did    Colaline 
possess  1 
What  did  he  plan  and  organize  1 

What  were  the  leading  objects 
of  Oata line's  conspiracy  7 

How  did  CsBsar  qniet  the  dis- 
seuidons  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  1 

By  whom  was  Cfrassus  slain  Y 
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Who  sided  with  Pompey  against 
C?ajsar1 

On  whom  did  Cesar  rely  1 

Who  was  rictorions  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Pom- 
pey, at  the  battle  of  Pharsalial 
So— —cause. 

In  what  part  of  Thessaly  was 
Pharsalia  orPharsalnsI — ^which 
way  iVom  Cheronea  1 — {torn  Ac- 
linml 

What  was  the  character  of  Cae- 
sar 1    A— adyantage. 

What  became  of  Pompey  7 

What  is  said  of  the  clemency 
of  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia 1    It  was  as ^forgive. 

Meaning  of  demencff  ? 

How  long  did  Cesar  live,  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  1 

What  were  his  conduct  and  for- 

tune^  during  that  time  ?    He 

climbed. 

Oive  soTne  account  of  Ccuar^s 
death. 

Who  were  the  next  triumvi- 
rate 1 

What  did  they  proclaim  them- 
selves 1 

Who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
conspirators  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
people  at  that  time  1  The  stand- 
ard  ^broken. 

To  what  did  Cicero  fall  a  vic- 
tim? 

Conduct  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius,  after  Lepidus  was  rejected 
from  the  triumvirate  1 

Where  was  their  quarrel  decid- 
ed? 

Which  way  was  Actium  from 
Corey  ra  1— from  Pharsalia  1 

Where  did  Antony  die  1 

When  did  Rome  become  an 
empire  1 

How  long  did  Rome  continue 
the  most  powerful  empire  in  the 
world  1 

How  were  men  of  learning  then 
treated  at  Rome  1 

What  is  said  of  the  literature 
of  Cicero  1   We  may studies. 


Mention  some  circnmstanceSj 
relating  to  the  death  of  Ciceroi 
He  wasjnurdered— ^-tyrants. 

Character  of  Augustus  1 

When  the  power  of  Augustus 
was  confirmed,  how  did  he  treat 
the  people?  He  endeavoured— 
rclwh. 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  at  that  time,  compared 
with  their  former  character  1 

Conduct  of  Augustus,  when  he 
saw  himself  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  empire  1 

Of  what  did  he  boast  1 

^or  what  purpose,  dc^  the 
house  of  Jacob  seem  to  have  been 
preserved  1 

When  was  the  Hebrew  govern- 
ment changed  to  an  iibsolute 
monarchy  ? 

Who  was  their  first  king? 

When  did  the  Ten  Tribes  revolt 
from  the  house  of  David  1 

How  long  did  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  continue  1 

By  whom,  and  when,  were  the 
Ten  Tribes  carried  into  captivity? 

By  whom  were  the  Jews  car- 
ried captive  to  Babylon  ? 

How  long  did  the  Jews  remain 
at  Babylon? 

When,  and  by  whom,  were 
they  released,  and  sent  to  their  own 
land? 

How  long  did  they  continue  in 
nominal  suojection  to  the  king  of 
Persia  ? 

To  whom  were  the  Jews  next 
subject  ? 

Who  had  dominion  over  them, 
next  after  the  Syrians?  They 
werej^overned  about  100  years, 
by  princes,  of  their  own,  called 
Ma!ccabees. 

Who  then  ruled  over  them? 
The  Romans. 

When  did  Titus  Vespasian  de- 
stroy Jerusalem  ? 

How  meny  Jews  were  destroy- 
ed with  their  ciiy  ? 

What  became  of  the  remnant? 

What  is  peculiarly  remarkable 
of  that  nation  ? 
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What  had  Qod  pfomiseil  to 
Abraham  1 

When  will  this  promise  be  veri- 
fied 1  When  all  shall  know  the 
Lord,  from  the  least  onto  the 
greatest. 

What  axe  the  two  pillars  of  evi- 
dence, to  show  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  divinely  sent,  to  enlighten  and 
redeem  the  world  1 

To  what  relates  the  testimony, 
on  which  the  Christian  religion 
chieflv  relies  1 

What  are  the  principal  articles, 
in  which  the  excellency  of  the 
Christian  religion  appears  1 

What  was  the  c«itral  point  of 
the  movements  of  Augustas  1 

What  were  the  successors  of 
Ausustos  generally  1 

How  many  of  the  first  sixteen 
Roman  emperors  were  compara- 
tively gooal  Eight,  one  of  the 
first  eight,  and  seven  of  the  second 
eight. 

Who  was  the  comparatively 
good  character  among  the  first 
eight  1    Augustus. 


Who  were  the  seven  bed  cfasr- 
acters  of  the  first  eight  1  Tibe- 
rius, Caligula,  Clandxns,  Nero, 
Galba,  Otho  and  YitelUns. 

Who  was  the  bad  character  aC 
the  second  eij^ht  Roman 
rorsi    Domitian. 

Who  were  the  seven  cooipai 
tively  good  characters  oT  the 
second  eight  1  Vespasian.  TitDa, 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoni* 
nus  Pius  and  Marcos  Anrelias 
Antoninus. 

Who  was  the  first  emperor^ 
under  whom  the  Roman  name 
was  treated  with  contempt  1 

What  was  his  conduct  1  Almoift 
crime. 

Who  restored  the  Ronum  name 
to  its  ancient  splendor  1 

Who  succeeded  Vespasian  1 

What  did  Titus  dispiav  t 

Who  succeeded  Titus  % 

What  encomium  is  passed  upoa 
Nerva^  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoni- 
nus Pius  and  Marcus  Anrelios 
Antoninsl  Their names^^-Rome. 

How  long  did  they  reign  1 
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Length  of  the  reign  of  David 
and  Solomon  1— of  Romulus  and 
Nurna? 

How  long  was  the  founding  of 
Rome  aAer  the  flood  1--efter  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  1 

How  old  was  Rome,  when  she 
became  a  republic  1 

•How  long  was  the  expulsion 
of  Tarqnin  after  Darius Hystaspes 
began  to  reign  ?— after  the  return 
of  the  Jews! 

How  long  was  the  introduction 
of  written  laws  after  the  expulsion 
of  Taiquin. 

Most  distinguished  character, 
living  at  Rome  at  that  time  1 

If  you  had  taken  a  journey  in 
the  year  456,  whom  and  what 
might  you  have  seen  at  Rome  t— 


in  Greece  7~in  Persia  t-in  Judea^ 

With  what  important  eventi 
may  Camillus  be  associated  1 

Uow  long  was  the  invasion  of 
Brennus  after  the  law!j  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  1— after  the  inva- 
sion of  Xerxes  1 

About  how  old  would  Camillus, 
have  been,  if  he  had  lived  to  see 
the  invasion  of  PyrrhusT^how 
old  would  Socrates  have  been  1 

How  long  did  Regulus  live  be- 
fore  Antiocnns  Epipnanes  X 

Mention  some  cotemporaries 
of  Scipio  AfVicanus. 

How  long  was  he  after  Ptolemy 
Solerl 

How  long  was  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  after  the  battle  of 
Zamal 
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How  long  did  Fabios  lire  after 
r^icias  1*  after  Phocion  1 

How  k)og  was  the  defeat  of 
Varro  after  that  of  Lysicles  1 

How  long  was  it  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars  1 

How  long  was  the  Blithridatic 
warl 

How  long  was  the  consulship 
of  Pompey  after  the  dictatorship 
of  SvlUI 

What  time  elapsed  between  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebachad- 
nezzar,  and  by  Pompey  1 

How  long  did  Caesar  live,  after 
bis  invasion  of  Britain  1 

How  long  between  the  battles 
of  Actium  and  Pharsalial 

How  long  did  Augustus  become 
emperor  after  Alexander  ascend- 
ed the  Persian  throne  1 

How  long  did  Cicero  flourish 
after  Demosthenes  1 


About  how  many'  years  wis 
Judea  governed  by  its  own  kings  1 
— ^how  many  years  was  it  under 
Persia  7 — under  Syria  1— under 
Macebean  government  1 

In  whose  reign,  was  Saul  of 
Tarsus  converted  1 

How  long  after  this,  was  the 
first  of  the  ten  persecutions  1 — in 
what  year  of  whose  reign  1 

How  long  after  the  first  Punic 
war  began  1 

How  long  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  was  it  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  ? 

How  many  years  after  the  crea- 
tion was  the  birth  of  Christ  T— 
how  many  years  agol 

How  long  was  it  from  the  first 
persecution  to  the  last  1 

How  many  persecutions  took 
place  in  the  first  centunr  1 — ^in  the 
and  1— 3d  1— 4th  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  III. 


Pretended  mother  of  Eneas  1 

What  occasioned  the  migration 
of  the  founders  of  Carthage  from 
Phenicial 

Principal  Carthaginian  general 
in  the  second  Punic  warl 

Whom  does  Mr.Whelpley  con- 
sider as  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
commanders  1 

Name,  given  to  the  descendants 
of  Roman  senators  1 

Number  of  the  Roman  kings  1 

Why  were  the  wars  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  called  Pu- 
nu  warsi 

What  form  of  government  suc- 
ceeded the  regal,  in  Rome  1 

What  two  triumvirs  died  in 
Egypt  1 

What  Roman  roused  the  people, 
to  revenge  the  cause  of  Lucretia  1 

Commanders  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  1 

What  did  Cicero  call  Corinth  1 

Successor  of  Augustus  1 


What  temple  was  to  be  shut  in 
peace  and  open  in  war  1 

Before  what  war,  had  the  Ro- 
mans become  masters  of  Italv  1 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing, 
that  Pyrrhns  said  to  Fabricius  1 

First  triumvirate  1 

Last  of  the  Roman  kings  1 

City  in  Africa,  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Phenicial 

Commanders  at  ihe  battle  of 
Zaraal 

Who  made  himself  perpetual 
dictator  1 

How  long  before  the  vulgar  era, 
was  the  birth  of  Christ  1 

Name,  given  to  Romans,  who 
were  not  descendants  of  senators  1 

What  king  of  Rome  was  ex- 
pelled 1 

Two  important  cities,  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  B.  C.  146. 

In  what  peninsula,  did  Hannibal 
spend  15  years  % 

What  was  a  qucstor  1 
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RoflMB  commander,  imprisoned 
and  pat  to  death  at  Cartilage  1 

Do  yon  recollect  any  of  the 
15  or  do  distinguished  Romans, 
whose  names  b^an  with  C 1 


Who  maasaeredthe  Rmnaa 

ate.  3851 
Most  execrable  brother  of  Titos  1 
What  contrast  was  there  in  iIm 

characters  of  Marins  aad  Sf Ua  1 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


How  long  was  the  period  (Vom 
the  accession  of  Aagostos,  to  that 
of  Commodnsi 

What  did  the  Roman  empire 
contain,  daring  that  period  1 

What  had  An^stas  warmly 
recommended  to  his  successor  1 

By  whom  was  this  adrice  fol- 
lowed 1  Bv  roost  of  the  empe- 
rors, thougn  some  of  them  made 
consideraSle  conquest^  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa. 

What  had  been  the  effect  of 
the  wars  of  Marias  and  Sylla.  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  of  Au- 
gastus  and  Antony  1  They  had 
almost— ^ike  Romans. 

Bv  what  power,  was  Rome 
reallir  governed,  under  the  empe- 
rors! 

Of  what  characters,  was  the  ar- 
my generally  composed  1 


Consequence  of  such  a  goTerm- 
ment  1    The  lustre— calamity. 

Of  how  many  soldiers,  did  the 
Roman  legion  consist  Y 

What  did  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians disclaim,  as  a  means  of 
spreading  their  principles  1 

Meaning  of  nrimUive  T 

On  what  did  they  rely  for  this 
purpose  1 

What  countries  had  Christiani- 
ty penetrated,  at  the  close  of  the 
seccmd  century  1 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
Christians  bein^  enemies  to  idola- 
try and  superstition  t  They— 
authorities. 

What  cruelties  did  they  suffer  t 
They tortures. 

How  many  distinct  seasons  oi 
persecution  were  there  1    Ten. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


What  objects  does  Roman  hl^ 
tory  present,  after  the  reign  of 

Marcus  Aureliusi  The  most 

decay. 

Grand  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  Rome  t    Internal  disorder. 

What  is  said  of  the  reign  and 
memory  of  Commodns  1 

What  scenes  were  then  witness- 
ed, at  the  seat  of  government  V— 
in  the  provinces  t-— on  the  fron- 
tiers 1— in  Italy  1— in  the  armyl 

What  is  said  of  the  cruelty  and 
effeminacy  of  Com  modus  1 

Meaning  otefeminacy? 

Who  succeeded  Commodns  1 


In  what  manner,  did  Pertinax 
receive  the  diadem  1 

now  were  the  Roman  annies 
then  regarded  by  barbarians  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  Pertinaz  1 

Why  could  not  Pertinax  re- 
form the  empire  1  The  nation 
—^-abundance. 

Give  some  accourU  of  tiu  death 
efPerUnax, 

How  was  the  empire  disposed 
of,  after  the  death  or  Pertinax  1 

Character  of  Periinax  1  His- 
torians—amiable. 

How  long  was  the  time  Crooi 
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the  death  of  Pertinax,  to  that  of 
An?ci8talas1 

How  many  emperors  reigned 
in  that  time  1 

What  was  it  necessary,  the  bar- 
barians should  learn  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  order  to  subdue  them  1 

To  what  are  the  invasions  of 
the  barbarians  compared  1 

What  was  their  chief  difficulty  t 

Why  may  we  suppose,  there 
were  many  Romans  in  the  armies 
of  the  baroadans  1 

Who  composed  the  strength  of 
the  Roman  armies,  in  the  last 
period  of  the  empire  1 

What  does  the  Roman  history 
present,  from  the  death  of  Corn- 
modus  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire  1 

Meaning  of  exlineUan  ? 

What  effect  had  the  best  mea- 
sures and  greatest  exertions  of 
the  rerv  few  able  emperors,  that 
reigned  in  that  period  1  The  ef- 
fect  ^incurable. 

How  many  persons  assumed 
the  imperial  purple  at  the  same 
time,  as  successors  of  Valerian  1 

How  did  each  of  them  attempt 
to  support  his  claim  1 

What  was  the  condition  of  the 

empire  in  those  times  1    All 

revolutions. 

By  what  means,  was  Christi- 
anity^ established  throughout  the 
enopirel 

To  what  place,  did  Constantine 
remove  the  seat  of  government  1 

What  was  Byzantium  thence 
called  1 

On  what  strait  was  Constanti- 
nople 1 — which  way  from  Rome  1 

How  far  1    About  850  mile^. 

Wkai  vas  the  eondUion  of  tke 
'Jkweh  after  the  conversion  of 
Const^nline?  From  this— sav- 
ige  nations. 

When  did  Constantine  become 
sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire  1 

What  gave  a  more  fatal  olow 
to  the  Roman  empire,  than  the 
rices  of  Commodus  1 


What  effect  upon  Rome,  bad 
Constantine's  removal  1 

What  was  the  effect  upon  the 
Western  Empire  7    Fatal. 

What  was  the  subsequent  con- 
dition of  Italy  1 

Meaning  of  svhsequeni  ? 

Who  was  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  in  the  west  1 

When,  and  by  whom,  was  Aa- 
gustulus  dethroned  1 

How  lone  had  Rome  stood  1 

What  did  Rome  do  after  that, 
in  her  ecclesiastical  capacity  % 

What  were  the  onl^  Qraeiaa 
cities  worthy  of  attention,  while 
under  the  Romans  1 

When  did  Athens  revolt  from 
the  Romans  1 

By  whom  was  it  reduced  1 
What  devastation  did  hecommiti 

Did  the  Athenians  side  with 
Csesar,  or  Pompey  1 

How  did  Csesar  treat  them  1 

What  important  city  did  C«sar 
rebuild  1 

From  what  time,  had  it  lain 
desolate  1 

With  whom,  did  the  Athenians 
side,  in  the  next  civil  war  1 

What  special  honor  did  the 
Athenians  show  them  1  - 

Why  did  Athens  decline  about 
that  time  1 

What  is  said  of  the  literary 
fame  of  Athens,  at  that  timel 

With  what  was  Athens  filled 
when  visited  by  Paul  1 

What  is  said  of  the  idolotiy  of 
Athens  1 

What  is  said  of  Paul's  success 
in  preacliing  at  Athens  t 

How  long  did  Paul  reside  at 
Corinth! 

What  were  the  two  ports  of 
Corinth  1 

What  was  Paul's  success  at 
Corinth  1 

What  did  the  Athenians  retain 
under  Trajan  1 

Under  whose  influence  did 
Athens  reflect  a  faint  ray  of  ita 
former  glory  1 
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la  wJlat  tide  did  ConstaBlioe 

Who  preserved  the  Orecimn 
eities  {torn  the  Qoths  in  the  year 
3801 

When  did  Alaric  plunder 
Greece  1 

Oiv€  $om*  cccmai  tf  Mis  prB- 


What  did  Athens  become 
thist 

How  long  did  it  cootiaiw  sank 
in  obscarity  t 

What  Roman  emperor  repaired 
the  walls  of  several  GreciaA 
cities,  in  the  sixth  centnrf  1 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


What  was  the  character  of  the 
period  of  darkness,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  fdl  of  Rome  1  Equal- 
ly  ^mankind. 

What  names  are  giren  to  seve- 
ral centuries,  that  succeeded  the 
fall  of  Rome  1  The  dark  ages 
and  the  middle  ages. 

Darkest  nart  of  this  period  1 
From  the  Ttn  to  the  11th  century. 

What  was  one  great  cause  of 
this  darkness  t  The  scarcity  of 
books. 

What  did  the  Countess  of  An- 
jon  pay  for  a  volume  of  homilies 
or  sermons,  during  this  period  1 
900  sheep  and  80  bnshels  of  grain. 

Why  did  books  beffin  to  multi- 
ply in  the  eleventh  century  1 
From  the  invention  of  paper- 
making. 

What  were  they  written  upcm 
before  1  Upon  tne  bark  of  the 
papyrus,  or  upon  parchment* 

To  what  may  tracing  the  histo- 
ry cf  the  dark  a^  be  compared  1 

yrhat^pellation  h»s  been  giv- 
en to  the  Eastern  Empire  1 

Meaning  of  appelloHon  ? 

Extent  of  the  Eastern  Empire  1 

What  was  a  peculiar  felicity  of 
Constantinople  1    It ages. 

What  was  an  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  events,  which  re- 
stored the  arts  and  sciences  1 

What  is  said  of  the  miseries  of, 
the  Italians,  aiter  the  fall  of 
Rome  1    Their conception. 

How  many  times  was  Rome 


First  distinguished  barbarian^ 
who  ravaged  thesouth  of  Europe  1 
Alaric,  kmg  of  the  Goths. 

What  king  of  the  Hnas  rav^ 
aged  Europe  40  or  50  yean  aAer  1 
Attila. 

What  was  the  mental  conditioQ 
of  mankind,  in  that  period  1 
Mankind humanity. 

For  what  purpose,  did  baite- 
rians  search  lor  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  antiquity  1 

What  greatly  assi$ted  the  bar- 
barians in  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion 1    Superstition. 

How  long  has  Great  Britain 
been  known  in  history  1 

Were*  the  Britons  wholly,  or 
partially,  conquered  by  C«art 

What  etkct  upon  Britain,  had 
the  fall  of  Rome  1 

To  whom  did  the  Britons  af^ly 
(br  aid,  when  invaded  by  the 
Scots  and  Pictsi 

Ader  repelling  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  what  did  the  Saxons  pro- 
ceed to  dot 

Into  how  many  kingdoms,  did 
the  Saxons  erect  themselv^l 

What  are  these  seven  king- 
doms called  1 

Under  whom,  and  when,  were 
these  kingdoms  united  1 

What  corner  of  Asia  is  Arabia  t 

Who  is  considered  the  (ather  ol 
the  Arabs  1 
What  waspredicted  of  Ishmaelt 

In  whom  has  this  prediction 
been  accomplished  1 


besieged  and  taken,  daring  twen-      What  is  a  singular  circnm- 
ty  years  1  stance  in  the  history  of  the  Arabal 
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By  whom  has  UiAir  ccmqoest 
been  attempted  1 

What  wonderful  synchronism 
is  here  mentioned  1 

Meaning  of  sjttukronism  ? 

What  was  there  remarkable  in 
the  elevation  of  Mahomet  1  From 
an  obscare— -parallel. 

By  whose  assistance,  did  Ma- 
homet pretend,  that  he  wrote  the 
Koran  1 

To  whom  did  he  begin  to  pub- 
lish his  missioal 

What  was  the  conseonence  1 

Which  way  is  Medina  from 
Mecca  1 — ^from  Jerusalem  1 

Near  what  sea,  is  it  1 

What  is  this  flight  called  1 

How  did  his  religion  spread  1 

What  were  Mahomet's  follow- 
ers called,  after  his  death  1 

What  counties  did  they  con- 
quer in  a  very  short  time  1 

Who  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
gress in  Europe  1 

How  many  of  them  did  he  kill 
in  a  day  1 

Where  was  that  battle  1 

In  what  part  of  France  is 
Tours  1— on  what  river  t— which 
way  from  Paris  1 

what  did  Maliomet  declare 
himself  to  be  1    The Christ. 

From  what  did  he  draw  his 
doctrines  and  morality  1  From 
-^-governed. 


What  did  he  teach  1 

What  did  his  scheme  of  mo* 
rality  allow  1 

How  did  he  represent  the  afiairs 
of  a  future  state  1  In  such  a  mam* 
ner  that vice. 

What  were  his  main  arguments 
forpropagating  his  religion  % 

From  what  people,  was  the 
name  Fyaiiu€  derived  1 

What  nations  did  the  Franks 
dispossess  in  France  1 

W  ith  whom  did  they  then  main- 
tain long  and  bloody  wars  1 

Who  was  the  foimder  of  the 
French  monarchy  T 

What  was  the  first  care  of  the 
Gothic  and  Saracen  invaders  1 

What  did  they  find  a  fkr  more 
difficult  task  than  that  1 

GivesowteaecawiU  9fth€  F^eudal 

Sifstem,     The   northern sjrs- 

tem. 

What  is  said  in  favor  of  this 
system  1  It  was  a  happy- 
state. 

What  is  said  against  itt  It 
was — -darkness. 

Grand  defect  of  the  Feudal 
System  1 

Who  erected  a  new  empire  in 
Europe,  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion 1 

What  was  his  dominion  1 

For  what  is  Charlemagne  justly 
celebrated  1 
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How  long  was  it  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Commodus  to  that  of 
Pertinaz  T-to  that  of  Constantine  1 

When  was  the  Revelation  writ- 
ten 1 

In  what  year  of  Constantine's 
reign,  was  the  seat  of  empire  re- 
moved 1 

How  much  longer  did  C.  live  1 

How  long  was  it  from  Constan- 
tine*s  accession  to  Julian's  1 — to 
*he  first  division  of  the  empire  7 


How  long,  IVom  this  division, 
to  the  union  under  Theodosius  t 
How  long,  from  this  union,  to  the 
permanent  di  visiott  of  the  empiret 

How  long,  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  to  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  Alaric  1 

How  long  before  that,  was  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  Brennusi 

How  long  was  it  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Romulus,,  to  thai  wi 
Augustulusi 
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How  long  did  (he  Western  em- 
pire coDtinne,  alter  its  last  sepa- 
ration from  the  Eastern  1 

How  long  was  the  rise  of  Po- 
pery and  Mabometani^m,  after 
the  Babylonish  captirityl 

How  old  was  Mahomet  at  the 
time  of  the  Hegira  1— how  long 
^d  be  hve  after  that  1 

In  what  year  of  the  Hegira, 
was  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Sar- 
acens 1 — the  Alexandrian  Ubrary 
b«mt  by  the  Saraeensi 

How  old  would  Mahomet  have 
been,  if  he  had  lived,  till  the 
dreadful  destniction  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  Martei  1 


In  what  year  of  the  Heguv, 
was  Bagdad  built  1 

How  long  was  it,  fhRB  the  last 
division  of  the  empire,  to  the  im- 
perial accession  of  Charlemagne  1 

How  lon^,  from  that,  to  the  mc- 
cession  of  Egbert  1 

How  long  was  Char)emag;Be 
Iring  of  France,  before  Alfred 
was  king  of  Englaad  t 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  last 
division  of  the  empire,  to  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  t 
—from  that  to  the  baptism  of 
Clovisl 

How  long,  from  the  latter,  to  the 
I  mission  of  Augnstine  to  England  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    Na  IV. 


Ancient  name  of  Constantino- 
ple! 

Founder  of  the  English  mon- 
archy 1 

Constantinople  and  Philadel- 
ohia  are  near  what  parallel  of 
Lat.  1 — aboat  how  many  degrees 
of  Lon.  between  them  1 

By  whom  was  Corinth  rebuilt  1 

What  is  meant  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Western  empire  1 

In  what  century,  was  the  reign 
of  Constantine  1 

What  important  characters 
lived  in  the  century,  preceding 
Christ  1 

What  missionary  resided  18 
months  at  Corinth  f 

Most  distinguished  native  of 
Mecca  t 

Who  expelled  the  Gauls  from 
their  country! 

Character  of  the  Athenians, 
when  Paol  visited  them  1 

Name,  afterwards  given  to  the 
Eastern  empire  1 

Author  of  the  Koran  1 

What  monarchy  did  Clovis 
found  1 

Most  dlstingoished  king  of  the 
Hnnsl 

_Who  drove  the   Goths   from 
Gatill 


What  were  the  Pretorian 
guards  1 

Capital  of  the  Greek  empire  t 

Can  von  mention  any  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire 7 

Meaning  of  ConsUtiUinfipU? 

Who  was  Alaric  1 

Ancient  name  of  France  1 

How  came  th^  Roman  empire 
to  be  divided  into  Eastern  and 
Western  1 

What  were  the  tribunes  1 

Husband  of  Lucretia  1 

Father  of  Sexius  1 

Who  were  Posthumlus,  Stal- 
picins  and  Manlius? 

What  is.  meant  by  the  laws  of 
(he  twelve  tables  1 

Who  was  Porsennal 

Who  were  the  Decemvirs  % 

What  people  applied  to  Pyrr- 
hus  for  assistance  against  the  Ro- 
mans? 

Principal  instruments  of  expel- 
ling Tarquin,  and  destroying  the 
regal  government  in  Romel 

Who  was  Brennusi 

Who  was  Minutius  1 

Who  was  Mutiusi 

Who  told  Brennns,  that  the 
Romapj  were  accustomed  to  pnr- 
ehase  peace  with  iron  7 
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Wlio  was  Romulus  1 
First  Roman  dictator  1 
Who  slew  Junius  Brutus  1 
Second  kingf  of  Rome  1 
Who  was  CinciDuatusI 
What  assisted  the  Barbarians 
in  destroying  the  noble  works  of 
genius  1 
What  two  great  cities  shared 
s  the  fate  of  Carthage,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  1 
Who  was  Catiline  1 
Who  were  the  Saracens  t 
Upon  what  di*  Mahomet  rely 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
doctrines  1 

Which  enjoyed  the  most  flree- 
ilom,  Carthage  or  Rome  1 

What  did  Maherbal  tell  Han- 
niban 

What   demagogue    frustrated 
thegreat  design  of  Hannibal  1 
Who  was  Duillius  1 
What   child   swore  perpetual 
hostility  to  the  Romans  1 

To  what  was  Carthage  con- 
demned by  the  Romans  1 
Who  was  the  falher  of  Titus  1 
Who  completed  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Italy? 
Who  was  Hannibal  1 
When  did  Christianity  become 
a  necessary  qualification  for  pub- 
lic officers  1 
Who  was  Commodus  1 
What  city  stood  unimpaired, 
through  all  the  storms  of  the  dark 
agesi 
Who  were  the  Mamertinesi 
From   what  period,  does  the 
Roman  histonr  present  one  uni- 
form scene  of  disorder,  vice  and 
misery? 

Under  what  pretence,  did  Au- 
gustus murder  Cicero  1 
Who  was  Camillus  1 
What  nations  had  their  govern- 
ment and  policy  interwoven  with 
their  religion? 

With  whom  did  the  Romans 

have  war  between  the  first  and 

second  Punic  wars  1 

Bv  whom  was  Pertinax  slain  ? 

Who  were  Hengistand  Horsal 


What  ancie&t  peqile  hsra  ner* 
er  been  conquered  ? 

For  what  has  Hannibal  been 
censured  1 

Who  destroyed  Jerusalem,  about 
iheyear  70 ? 

W  bo  was  Charlemagne  1 

What  Roman  preferred  ^ 
most  dreadful  torture  to  the  dis- 
honor of  his  country  1 

What  was  the  prize,  for  which 
Cassar  and  Pompey  fought  1 

Great  rival  ofNlarius  1 

Whose  wars  were  more  bloody 
and  exterminating,  than  those  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals? 

When  did  Bochan  suppose 
Carthage  was  founded  ? 

How  long  was  Hannibal  in 
crossing  the  Alps? 

Who  was  Attains  ? 

Who  discovered  end  crushed 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ? 
When  was  Carthage  destroyed  ? 

Who  conquered  and  enslaved 
the  Britons,  afler  expelling  the 
Scots  and  Picts  from  Britain  ? 

Who  was  Crassus  ? 

When  did  the  church  cease  to 
appear  in  her  ancient  simplicity? 

what  effects  upon  the  Cisalpine 
GaulSj  had  Hannibal's  first  three 
victories  over  the  Romans  ? 

Who  was  Charles  Martel  ? 

Where  did  Hannibal  fight  his 
five  great  battles  with  theRomans? 

For  what  was  Caesar  princi- 
pally distingtiished  ? 

Who  constituted  the  two  trium- 
virates of  Rome  ? 

What  did  Hannibal  do  with 
the  gold  rings  taken  at  Cannae  ? 

Who  was  the  father  of  Com- 
modus ? 

Who  was  Clovis  ? 

Why  were  the  Carthaginians 
willing  to  assist  the  Tarantines, 
against  the  Romans  ? 

When  was  the  happiest  period 
of  Rome  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  fiep- 
tarchv? 

What  other  important  event 
took  place,  when  the  Roman  Pon- 
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tiff  was  proelmimed  iiniTeTsa] 
Bishop  1 

Who  was  called  the  sword  of 
Romel 

How  long  was  Ciesar  in  con- 
qnering  the  G^uls  1 

How  did  Cssar  win  ov^er  a 
great  part  of  Pompej's  soldiers, 
aAer  the  baule  of  Pharsalia  1 

Who  was  Pertinax  1 

Who  was  Perseus  1 

By  whom  was  Hannibal  over- 
powered 1 

What  was  the  greatest  ciiril 
war,  recorded  in  history  1 

Who  slew  Viridomarusi 

After  leaving  Italy,  how  did 
Hannibal  find  the  anairs  of  his 
country  1 

Did  the  senate  and  nobility  of 
Rome  side  withCsesar  orPompey? 

What  four  Roman  generals  did 
Hannibal  vanquish  1 

What  if  Aniiochus  the  Great 
had  accepted  the  advice  and  aid 
of  Hannibal  1 


Why  did  CoostaiHiae  titmngt 
the  seat  of  his  empire  1 

Why  did  not  the  Cartliagmtafls 
succeed  against  the  Romans,  at 
Tarentum  1 

Who  was  Sempronins  1 

What  was  the  only  cause,  tkat 
could  effect  the  destmctioa  of 
Romel 

What  would  probabi/  bmre 
been  the  result,  if  the  Cartiia- 
ginians  had  afforded  Hannibal 
all  the  aid  in  their  power,  imsae- 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Cannael 
What  is  meant  by thePunic  warsi 

Who  was  Hiero  1 

Who  was  Fabius  Maximus  1 

In  what  respects,  was  Alexaa- 
der  superior  to  Hannibal  1 

By  whom  was  Regulns  takea 
prisoner  1 

What  great  baule  was  fonslkt 
near  Tours,  in  the  central  part  of 
France  1 

When  was  the  battle  of  Phaiw 
saiia  fought  1 


VOLUME  11. 


CHAPTER  I. 


When  is  Modem  History  more 
generally  considered  as  com- 
mencing 1  About  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

What  important  particulars  are 
presented,  by  the  nistory  of  Eu- 
rope, ftrom  the  9th  to  the  I6th 
century  1 

What  is  a  concise  definition  of 
the  Feudal  System  % 

Meaning  of  concise  ? 

What  was  the  general  object  of 
chivalry  and  knight^rrantry  1 

What  evil  did  they  promote  1 

To  what  good  object,  did  they 
lead  the  way  1 

What  merit  in  relation  to  fe- 
males, is  to  be  ascribed  to  these 
Institutions  t 


What  would  kntj^bt-errants  do 
in  defence  of  their  own  honor,  or 
that  of  females  1 

In  what  were  the  barbariaxiB 
superior  to  the  Romans  1 

What  may  be  considered,  as 
the  most  unreasonable  practice, 
that  eter  existed  under  the  form 
of  justice  and  legalitvl 

Of  what  was  duelling  the  off^ 
spring? 

What  disputes  were  settled  by 
single  combat  1 

By  what  act  was  the  one  who 
failed,  considered  as  having  lost 
his  cause  1 

Of  what  was  the  revival  ot 
commerce  a  natural  conse^eneel 
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Whail  citiM  led  Om  w^  ia  the 

commerce  of  Europe  t 
What  was  the  ooDsequence  1 
Which  was  the  first,  most  pow- 

erfnl   and  most   permanent  re- 

Eiblic,  that  rose  ajler  the  fall  of 
omel 
On  what  g:alf,  is  Venice 


which  way  f^om  Qenoa  T— ik«n 
Romel 

How  may  Venice  be  regarded 
among  the  cities  of  modern  Eu- 
rope 1 

From  what  did  Venice  save 
Europe  1 

Frst  commercial  people,  that 
ever  existed  in  Enrope  % 


CHAPTER  IL 


What  interesting  ramor  pre- 
vailed through  Europe,  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  T 

Meaning  of  rumor  7 

What  was  thence  inferred  1 

What  plan  was  proposed  1 

What  method  was  pursued,  to 
excite  the  people  to  this  object  1 

How  did  some  of  them  ap- 
pear 7 

What  did  they  promise  each 
soldier,  who  should  engage  in  the 
enterprise  1 

With  what  did  they  threaten 
auch  as  remained  inactive  1 

What  was  their  success  1  Be- 
yond  Biscay  ^ 

What  appellation  is  generally 
given  to  tnese  wars  with  the 
Turks  1    Crusades  or  EMy  Wars, 

How  long  did  they  continue  1 

With  considerable  intervals,  for 
two  hundred  years. 

How  many  men  are  supposed 


to  have  been  engaged  in  these 
warsi    Eleven  millions. 

How  many  lost  their  lives  1 
Probably  two  millions. 

What  was  the  only  enterprise, 
in  which  the  powers  of  Europe 
ever  fi^enerally  engaged  1 

What  character  is  gived  ol  the 
Crusades  1    This man. 

What  were  some  of  the  unex- 
pected advantages  resulting  from 
the  Crusades?  They  drew  off 
many  fiery  spirits,  that  could  never 
be  at  rest,  prevented  many  wars, 
hushed  many  commotions,  extin- 

?fulshed  animosities,  and  laid  a 
bundation  for  social  intercourse 
among  European  nations.  They 
also  conduced  very  much  to  weak- 
en the  overbearing  nobility,  to 
promote  commerce,  arts,  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement,  to  rouse  ge- 
nius, to  expand  the  mind,  and  to 
revive  science  and  literature. 


CHAPTER  III. 


When  did  the  power  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks  arise  1 

Where  were  they  first  estab- 
lished 1 

What  did  they  at  length  be- 
come 7 

Prom  whom  did  they  spring  1 

Where  were  they  first  estab- 
lished 1 
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Which  way  was  Bithjrnia  Irom 
Pontus  % — from  Cilicia  1 
Who  was  then  at  their  head  1 
What  was  the   character   of 
the  roonarobs   of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  1 

Which  of  them  invaded  Eurcpel 
Where  did  Amurath  fix  the  seat 
of  his  empire  1 


AS 


Whleh  way  wfts  Adrian^e 
ftom  yienna  l-firom  Ckmstantioo- 
plel 

Who  established  the  janizaries  1 

What  is  said  of  the  janizaries  % 

What  is  peculiarly  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  the  Turks  1 

What  was  the  character  of  Ba- 
jazet,  the  soft  of  Amnrathi  He 
was-*— compolsion. 

How  large  was  Bajazet's  ar- 
my 1 

Who  vt.re  the  flower  of  his 
armyl 

For  what  great  purpose,  did  he 
mature  his  plans  1 

To  whom,  did  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople  apply  for  aid, 
when  besieged  by  Bajazet  % 

What  offer  did  Tamerlane  make 
to  Bajazet  I 

What  answer  did  Bajazet  re- 
turn 1 

How  large  was  the  army,  with 
which  Tamerlane  is  said  to  have 
marched  acrainst  Bajazet  1 

Where  did  they  come  to  a  gen- 
eral battle  1 


Aneiest  name  of  Aagora.  t 

cyra. 
Of  what  was  it  the   csafitel  T 

Gblalia. 

Which  way  was  it  Irosi  lijscra  t 

What  is  said  ci  the  ^reaamam 
of  the  battle  of  Angora  1 

What  was  the  issoe  of  tlie  bai- 
tie  of  Angora  1 

How  long  did  this  check  of  Ibe 
Turks  retard  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople % 

Meanmgof  rttard  ? 

What  Turkish  prince  took 
Constantinople  1 

Wheni 

What  did  the  Turks  becmne 
in  the  succeeding  reigns  t 

Greatest  of  the  Turkisli  em- 
perors 1 

On  what  acconnC,  were  tlie 
characters  of  the  Turkish  empe- 
rors extremely  unlovely  1 

How  do  the  Turks  appear  in 
mind  1 — in  manners  1 

What  characters  now  inhabit 
those  countries,  where  the  Greeks 
carried  literature  and  philosophy 
to  such  perfection  1 


CHAPTER  IV, 


What  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  revival  of  letters  1 

When  was  the  mariner's  com- 
pass invented  ? 

^  whom,  and  where  ^ 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  in- 
Tf  ntion  %    It  opened light. 

When  was  the  art  of  printing 
invented  1 

What  is  said  of  the  block-print- 
ing, that  had  been  long  practised 

in  China  1    It  bears Europe. 

For  what  purpose,  have  wars  gen- 
erally been  waged,  and  carried  on  1 

If  peace  should  become  perma- 
nent, what  would  probably  be  one 
of  the  important  consequences  1  - 

What  is  a  great  cause  of  the 


diversity  of  languages,  m|iuien^ 
and  customs  1 

Meaning  of  diversUyf 

What  IS  represented  as  the 
grandest  enterprise,  ever  under- 
taken by  man  ? 

Where  was  Columbus  bom  1 

From  his  knowledge  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  what  did  Co- 
lumbus conjecture  1 

How  long  did  be  petition  the 
courts  of  Europe  in  vain  1 

Who  at  length  furnished  him 
with  a  small  squadron  of  shipst 

With  what  did  Spain  reward 
him  for  discovering  a  new  world  1 

What  have  mankind  done  Ir  | 
mend  the  matter  ^  ft 
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•  CHAPTER  V. 


By  what  characters^was  Europe 
governed,  durins:  a  considerable 
part  of  the  16ih  century?  Mon- 
archs govern  ment. 

Who  were  the  principal  1 

How  long  did  the  posterity  of 
Charlemagne  hold  the  throne. of 
Germany  1 

Who  was  then  elevated  to  that 
diffniiy  1 

Has  the  monarchy  been  heredi- 
tary, or  elective,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Conrad  1 

Meaning  of  heredUary  7 

With  whom  has  the  German 
empire  been  almost  continnally 
engaged  in  war  1 

AAer  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
who  were  the  two  candidates,  who 
aspired  to  the  German  throne  1 

What  induced  Francis  to  hope 
for  success  1 

What  seemed  to  point  out 
Charles,  as  the  mc«t  proper  can- 
didate 1 

To  whom  was  the  crown  first 
offered  1 

Substance  of  his  reply  7 

Who  was  then  elected  1 

Character  of  Francis  1. 7  He 
was rashness. 

Character  of  Charles  V.I 

What  was  his  success  in  his 
wars  with  Franks  1 

Forwhat  did  the  administration 
of  Francis  lay  the  foundation  1 

Most  fortunate  circumstance  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  ? 

Who  planned  the  conquest  of 
Germany,  about  that  time  1 

To  what  great  city  in  Grermany, 
did  he  lay  sieffs  1 

Direction  of  Vienna  from  Am- 
sterdam 1 — from  Constantinople  ? 
—from  Venice  1 — from  Warsaw  7 

What  was  the  conduct  of  So- 
lyman,  when  Charles  marched  a 
y^X  army  against  himl 
-J.  Religious  character  of  Charles 

J  V.I    He kingdom. 

^L"  What  prevented  his  suppressing 


the  Reformation  1    The 
engaged. 

Meaning  ot  suppressing? 

By  what  means^  did  Luther 
begin  the  Reformation  1 

What  had  the  Pope  impionsly 
clainted,  long  before  this  timel 

For  what  purpose,  was  the  sale 
of  indulgences  begun  by  Urban  II.1 

How  did  Luther  proceed  in  the 
work  of  Reformation  1  He  pro- 
ceeded  power. 

What  was  his  success?  Hia 
Hesse. 

By  what  did  Maurice  render 
himself  conspicuous  1 

In  what  manner,  did  Charles 

escape  from  Maurice  1  Over 

gout. 

What  did  Charles  recognise,  at 
the  peace  of  Passau  1 

Most  humbling  stroke,  which 
Charles  received  in  Germany  1 

In  what,  was  Mauriee  superior 
to  Charles? 

By  what  very  extraordinary  act, 
did  Charles  astonish  Europe,  a 
short  time  before  his  death  1 

Why  did  he  probably  renotince 
his  vast  dominions  1 

Where  did  he  take  up  his  resi- 
dence 1 

How  did  he  spend  his  time  1 

During  whose  reign,  was  the 
Gferraan  empire  at  its  utmost 
height  1 

What  have  rendered  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Germanic  body 
weak,  and  liable  to  dissolution  t 

Meaning  of  dissolution  ? 

In  what  has  German  genius  ex- 
celled that  of  other  nations  1 

With  what,  bad  the  Spaniards 
a  very  hard  struggle,  after  the 
fall  of  Rome  1 

What  ambitious  project  had 
long:  filled  the  mind  of  Charles  1 

Why  did  he  not  succeed  1 

To  whom  did  he  abdicate  his 
dominions  1  . 

Meaning  of  oAdtcole  t 


^ 
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Cbancter  of  Philip  1 

Bj  wkat  exploit^  did  he  calcu- 
Uteto  render  his  reigu  Ulustriousl 

By  what  two  motiTes,  was  he 
impelled  to  this  measure  1 

riame  of  the  fleet,  prepared  for 
the  invas ioD  1 

What  did  this  Armada  carry  1 

How  many  of  these  ships  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  Howard 
and  Drake  1 

What  became  of  the  rest  1 

Who  is  said  to  have  projected 
the  court  of  Inquisition  i 

When  was  it  erected  1 

Of  whom  were  the  inquisitors 
Independent  1 

For  what  purpose,  were  they 
incorporated  1 

What  honors  did  Quzman  re- 
ceive afler  death  1 

What  is  said  of  the  cruelty  of 
Dominican  inquisitors  1 

What  emperor  very  greatly  as- 
sisted the  inquisitors  1 

What  was  the  principal  object 
of  his  edict  against  heretics  1 

Meaning  of  tdicl  ? 

What  Pope  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish the  mquisition,  on  a  per- 
manent foundation  1 

To  whose  care,  was  it  entri^t- 
edi 

How  was  the  inquisition  treat- 
ed in  France  1 

Where  has  it  been  most  dread- 

fon 

Why  has  the  inquisition  been 
more  tolerable  at  Rome  % 

Why  may  the  inquisition  be 
called  a  scAool  of  vice  ?  There 
hell. 

Of  what  has  the  in(|nisition 
been  the  nurse  and  guardian  1 


vvhofA  was  it 
particularly  tD  affect  in  Spain  t 

To  whom  llse  did  it  extcBdi  1 

How  many  inquisitorifti  coafti 
existed  at  the  same  time^  in  C^is- 
tile  and  Arragon  1 

How  many  fiunihan 
in  that  kingdom  1 

What  was  their  bosiacsat 

How  were  the  victims 

What  effect  had  the  inqmstim 
upon  the  Spanish  ebanicter  t 

How  has  the  inqatsitiaa  been 
treated  1    The  people eelve^ 

What  is  tkM  mAstaaut  ^  Vti- 
Uire^s  rtmark  upon  this  smkjaA  f 

To  what  are  we  to  impale  the 
profound  ignorance  oC  tbe  Spa- 
nish 1 

Give  some  aecouml  of  tke  AmU 
da  Ft. 

What  else  did  Philip  IL  do  1 

What  was  the  conseqtienee  1 

How  long  did  they  dispute  the 
enapire  of  the  sea  with  Britain  I* 

What  are  the  Spaniards  at  ihia 
day? 

To  what  may  this  degradation 
be  nrincipally  imputed  1 

What  colonies  were  mined  by 
the  same  means  1 

To  what  countTf  in  Earipe^ 
was  the  revival  of  liieratare  least 
beneficial  1 

Who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  voluminous  theological  wri- 
ter, that  ever  lived  1 

Mean  ing  of  veAi^minem  7 

For  what  are  his  writings  re- 
roarkable  % 

What  is  the  character  of  the 
Spaniards  1  Crushed^— honors. 

^  Nearly  a  eeatmy. 


What  history  is  more  important 
to  us,  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  BuTope,  except  England  % 

What  has  long  been  the  charac- 
ter of  the  French  1 


CHAPTER  VI. 

What  have  long  given  France 
an  extensive  connexion  with  all 
theprincipal  concerns  of  Europe  1 

What  king  of  England  coDoner- 1 
ed  France,  1416 1  * 
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Who  scxm  rcitored  the  droop- 
ing afiairs  of  France  1 

What  have  the  tings  of  Eng- 
land strlcd  themselres,  since  that 
tirae,tiU  very  lately  1 

In  what  condition  did  Francis 
I.  leave  his  kingdom  % 

What  was  the  last  place  in 
France,  that  was  taken  from  the 
English  1    By  whom  1 

When  was  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  1 

Who  was  then  king  of  France  1 

What  were  the  Protestants  of 
France  called  1 

How  did  Charles  gain  their 
confidence  1 

To  whom  did   Charles  give 
his  sister  in  marriage  1 
What  was  the  signal  for  ageneral 
extermination  of  the  Huguenots  1 

Meaning  of  exUrminalion  ? 

How  did  Charles  incite  the 
Airy  of  the  Catholics  1 

Who  were  involved  in  undis- 
tiiupushed  rnin  1 

How  many  Huguenots  were 
slaughtered  in  Paris  1 

How  many,  in  the  whole  of 
Prance  1 

How  was  the  subject  treated  at 
Rome,  and  in  Spain  1 

What  (1*d  it  excite  among  the 
Protestanu  1 

Who  w.is  then  French  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  England  1 

What  does  be  say  of  the  effect 
of  the  ma&:acre  upon  that  court  1 

(Hoe  some  acctmiU  of  the  wars 
heiweenthe  ProUstaiUs  and  Caiho- 
Ucs  in  Prance  ? 

Who  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  in  the  midst  of  these  com- 
motions 1 

By  what  deception,  did  he  gain 
this  eminence  1 

When  did  he  issue  the  famous 
edict  of  Nan tzl 

Which    waj   is  Nantz    from 
Liverpool  1 — from  Vienna  1 
What  was  granted  by  that  edict  1 

By  whom,  and  when,  was  Hen- 
ry lY.  assassinated  1  RavaiUac, 
ICIO. 


Who  snoceeded  Henry  lY.  1 

Who  aided  Lewis  Xm.  in 
crushing  the  liberties  of  France  1 

How  did  Lewis  effect  thisl 
He— men. 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
famous  Protestant  league,  formed 
among  the  Northern  Powers  t 

Who  formed  the  plan  of  this 
combination  1 

Who  is  sometimes  called  the 
Augustus  of  modem  times  1 

To  what  has  the  glory  of  France 
been  essentially  owing  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
rein  of  Lewis  XIV.  1 

What  \i^as  his  conduct  toward 
other  governments  1  He  found 
cajoled. 

Who  was  king  of  England  at 
that  time  1 

What  parties  in  Ens^land  were 
the  tools  of  Lewis  XIV.  1 

What  was  the  most  notorious 
act  of  injustice,  of  which  Lewis 
XIV.  was  guilty  1 

Effect  of  this  upon  the  Protest- 
antsl 

What  was  the  condition  of 
Lewis  XIV.  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  1    For fortune. 

What  two  men  were  greatly 
instrumental  of  humbling  Lewis  1 

Character  of  Lewis  XV.  1 

When  did  Lewis  XVI.  ascend 
the  throne  ? 

Character  of  Lewis  XVI.  1 

Why  are  men  accustomed  to 
submit  to  so  much  oppression, 
rapacity  and  cruelty  from  tyrants! 
Because— -destruction  .♦ 

Meaning  of  rapacity? 

What  oppressions  had  the 
French  long  endured  1  The  cler- 
gy—aristocracy. 

From  what  motive,  did  many 
take  part  in  the  revolution  1 

what  was  a  powerful  mover 
of  the  revolution  1 

What  was  the  utmost  wish  of 
the  more  enlightened  people  in 

*  Tills  answer  must  be  recoired  wltk 
some  UmiUtion. 
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PrwMe,  with  reftrd  to  teir  po- 
.itieaJ  coBditionT 

WtMt  was  the  coadilkMi  of  ihe 
poor  laborer  1 

What  e!«e  had  averypowerfW 
iiiiuence  in  briogiDg  aboui  the 
reroltition  t» 

What  did  the  infidek  cooceal 
iroder  a  robe,  that  might  appear 
pure  and  spotless  1 

What  did  thejrset  op  as  the 
only  deitjl 


What^iidicjwtshl  Totemf 
—rice. 

Who  wrr^  infected  witli  tkii 
spirit  of  iofidelitj  and  pkik»»- 
phism  1    It— —king. 

Oivt  iowte  accmmt  mf  ikm  w— 
ner,  in  tokick  Ike  Aateritrnm  m»^ 
lutum  might  imve  kad  mm  t»- 

France. 

How  do  mnltimdea  of  akb 
view  repnbticaniam  t 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWEBBD  WHli^  mSPECTlNQ 
THE  TABLE  AND  CHART.    No.  VH. 


How  long  was  the  first  Cm- 
sade  before  the  fifth  1 —  after 
Charlemagne's  accession  1 

How  long  was  the  reign  of 
Othman  after  the  fiflh  Crusade  ^ 

How  long  was  (he  invention  of 
the  Mariner's  Compass, before  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  1 

How  long  before  the  battle  of 
Angora  T — before  the  invention  of 
printing  1 

How  long  was  the  birth  of  Tam< 
eilane  af\er  that  of  Wickliffel— 
before  the  battle  of  Angora  1 

How  old  was  Colombos,  when 
he  discovered  San  Salvador? — 
when  Charles  V.  was  bom  % 

How  old  was  Charles  v.,  when 
Francis  I.  began  to  reign  1 — when 
the  Reformation  begun? — ^when 
be  became  emperor  of  Ger.  1— 
when  Solyman  began  to  reign  % 


How  long  was   the  battle  of 

Agincotirt,  before  the  aeceanoa 
of  Francis  I.t 

How  long  was  the  aoeeanon  of 
Lewis  XV.  aflerihatof  FraneisLt 

Distinguished  theologians,  oo- 
teroporary  with  Charto  V.  1 

How  long  was  the  deatrvetiea 
of  the  Amada,  after  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  T — the  ao- 
eesjtion  of  Lewis  XIV.  afler  that 
of  Henry  IV.  1 

How  long  was  the  Refbrmatioo, 
before  the  Landing  at  Plrmoothi 

How  long  was  the  discovery 
of  Americ^  before  the  edict  oi 
Nantzl — before  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown  t 

How  long  have  the  Greeks  beea 
under  (he  Turks  1 

How  long  was  the  Revocatkn 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  after  the 
birth  of  Luther  1 


CHAPTER  VIL 


yrhat  are  we  to  imderstand  by^ 
the  Northern  Powers,  or  North-, 
em  Crowns  1 

When  have  they  made  some 
figure  in  history  1 

Who  has  been  called  the  Semi- 
nunis  of  the  North  1 


Of  what  conntries,  was  die 
knowledged  queen  1 

What  does  Dr.  Robertson  call 
the  North  of  Europe  1 
How  many  distingnished  Swedes 
were  executed  together  by  Chris- 
tian II.  1 
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Wkat  beetme  of  Clirifitkii  n.  1 

He  soon prison, 

.  Who  rescued  the  Swedes  from 
the  joke  of  DeDmark  1 

Oive  some  acumiU  of  the  mon- 
«0r,  in  which  h*  deUvered  his 
eouiUry? 

Character  of  his  reign  1 

What  great  characters  meriLa 
lowerplace  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
than  Qustavns  Vasal 

Oive  some  accawU  of  the  won' 
derful  methods^  adopted  hy  Peter 
the  Great,  for  the  good  of  his 
people. 

How  old  was  GhistaTos  Adolph- 
ns,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  state  of 
his  kingdom,  at  his  accession* 

What  dia  the  great  Adolphas 
show  on  this  occasion  1 

What  was  the  object  of  the 
Protestant  leaRne,  of  which  Gos- 
tavus  was  the  head  1 

To  what  great  warriorg  may 
Oostanis  be  compared,  or  prefer- 
redl 


How  wme»  €hGUrta;vii8  estimated, 
after  his  death  1 

With  whom  did  the  prospeiitj 
'of  Sweden  seem  lo  expire  % 

What  was  the  chwraeter  of 
Charles  XIL1  Probably--^  war. 
Headlong*—— advantage. 

To  what  may  his  whole  plan  of 
operations  be  traced  1 

Where  was  Charles  defeated, 
and  his  army  almost  destrc^red  1 

Which  way  is  Pultowa  or  Pol- 
tava  from  Astrachan  7— from  Ol* 
mntz  1 

What  inflQesoe  had  the  conduct 
of  Charkfi  i^n  Sweden  1 

In  what  did  Peter  most  display 
the  grandeur  of  his  mind  1 

Whatajypeaied  to  be  the  grand 
object  of  his  exertions  1 

What  empress  of  Russia  has 
almost  eclipsed  the  glory  of  Peter 
the  Great  1 

What  prince  of  Russia  is  thought 
to  have  eclipsed  all  his  predec< 
sors  1    Alexander. 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  V. 


Howwas  Venice  themeansof  sav- 
ing Europe  from  Turkish  power  1 

Good  eflect  of  chivalry  1 

Predecessor  of  Nicholas  1 

What  is  meant  by  the  Houu  of 
Austria? 

Modem  name  of  the  Adriatic  \ 

Three  leading  objects  of  atten- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.I 

Who  were  the  Huguenots  ? 

In  what  did  Lewis  XlV.  resem- 
ble Au^stus  Caesar  1 

Origm  of  Venice  t 

What  is  another  name  for  the 
dark  ages  1 

What  Elector  of  Saxony  refus- 
ed a  crown  1 

Number  of  Huguenots  massa- 
cred in  15731 

What  king  took  the  toar  of  Eu- 
rope, to  improve  his  education  1    | 


Place  of  general  rendezvous  for 
the  Crusaders  1 

Prevailing  system  of  govern- 
ment, during  the  dark  ages  1 

Effect  of  S.  A.  gold  upon  Span- 
ish literature  1 

Where  were  there  pTn)lic  re- 
joicings, for  the  massacre  of  157S 1 

In  what  fleets,  were  numbers  ot 
the  Crusaders  transported  1 

What  is  meant  b^tnedark  agesi 

Who  projected  tne  Inquisition  t 

Great  rival  of  Charles  XII.1 

What  tribunal  wrought  a  visible 
change  in  the  Spaniards! 

What  Turkish  emperor  besieg- 
ed Vienna  1 

Great  object  of  the  Crusaders  1 

Cities,  where  the  Inquisition 
has  been  most  dreadful  t 

Present  king  of  Russia  ^ 
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Boir  te  it  aBdeat  htatofjgene- 
nllr  considered  as  extending  I 

Wiko  nenrljr  soceeoded  in  cap- 
Cnrine  Charles  V.I 

Waal  king  of  Sweden  was  head 
of  the  Protesianc  Leagoe  1 

What  was  the  leriTalof  lettanl 


How  were  bookB 
printing  was  inveated  1 

What  is  stereotjpe  princiii^t 

Ag*^"**  what  oonntrj 
faiTiacible  Armada  aem  t 

What  Swedish  hofltage 
terwards  kingi 


CELLPTER  ym. 


What  is  the  historj  of 
natitmsl 

lo  what  histonr,  is  the  mind 
often  relieTed  with  a  most  pleas* 
ing  rarietj  of  prospect  1 

Of  what  do  the  English  exhibit  a 
sarprvdngandillostnevsexamplel 

How  long  has  Britain  held  an 
important  rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  1 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  A.  D.  8001 

By  whom  were  the  soccesaors 
of  %bert  ezceedioglj  harassed  1 

Wlio  was  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  and  the  father  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  1 

Oive  some  accowni  of  hit  defeat 
ingthe  Dams. 

Who  founded  the  university  of 
Oxford  1 

What  mode  of  trial  did  he  re- 
vive 1 

For  what  did  he  do  his  utmost  1 

Ho  w  long  were  Alfred's  succes- 
sors employed  in  wars  with  the 
Danesi 

With  what  success  1 

When  did  Canute  complete  the 
eonquest  of  England  1    In  1017. 

How  many  Danish  kings  reign- 
ed in  England  1 

Who  was  the  next  Saxon  kingl 

Who  succeeded  Edward  the 
Confessor  1 

Who  invaded  England  in  1066 1 

Oive  seme  aeecunt  of  Ike  batUe 
of  Hastings. 

B^  what  was  William  kept  in 
continual  alarms,  after  the  con- 
quest? 


Howdid  William  treat  ^e  &g>- 
lish,  after  teeooqueatl  He  deep- 
ly  kin^om. 

What  title  is  genermllr  eivea 
to  WillUm  I.t 

What  were  the  Henries  and 
Edwards  1 

What  three  parties  wiere  en- 
gaged m  coatinaal  strnggies,  dar- 
mg  a  conslderabte  period  after  the 
conquest  t 

What  form  of  government  is 
probably  the  worst  1 

What  was  the  eoaditiaii  of  the 
English,  while  the  goreniraent 
leaned  towards  aristocracy  1 

Who  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  greal 
lords  1 

How  did  he  do  thisi 

Character  of  Ed  ward  nLt  He 
is  called— enemies. 

What  was  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  the  English  1 

In  what  contemptible  rvign 
was  laid  the  comer-stone  of  Eng 
lish  liberty  1 

What  is  the  Magna  Charts,  oi 
Great  Charter  t 

What  does  it  demonstrate  t 

What  is  meant  by  the  wars  oi 
the  roses  1  Civil  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 

For  what  oUect.  were  theyl 

How  long  did  the  wars  of  the 
roses  continue  1 

When  were  the  wars  of  the 
roses  ended  1 

What  was  the  character  of 
Henry  Vll.  1  "  He  was  a  ^reat 
and  good  king.    The  happuma 
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€f  his  people  was  the  guide  of  his 
conduct ;  and  tbongh  he  loved 
money,  it  is  certain  that  no  mon- 
arch ever  contributed  more  to  the 
establishment  of  commerce,  to  the 
encouragement  of  industry,  and  to 
theprotection  of  arts." 

With  what  advantages  did  Hen- 
ry V  HI.  commence  his  reign  1 

Character  of  Henry  Vlil.?  He 
was— -resentment 

For  what  great  object,  was  he 
employed  by  Providence  1 

Whiat  were  his  most  celebrated 
exploits  1 

How  did  the  separation  between 
Henry  and  the  Pope  commence  1 
Henry  divorced ^Pope. 

How  low  does  Henry  deserve 
lo  sink  in  the  shades  of  infamy, 
for  his  cruelties  and  crimes  1 

Who  succeeded  Henry  VIII.  ? 
Bdward  VI.  called  Edward  the 
Pious. 

What  was  his  character  1  Con- 
iidering  his  youth,  he  was  a  pro- 
digy of  intelligence  and  piety. 

Meaning  ot  prodigy  ? 

At  what  age,  did  he  die  1 

Who  succeeded  Edward  the 
Pious  1 

What  is  she  styled  1 

For  what  was  her  administra- 
tion distinguished  1 

Who  were  the  base  instruments 
of  her  cruelties  ? 

Who  succeeded  the  Bloody 
Maryl 

At  what  age  1 

How  long  did  Elizabeth  reign  1 

What  were  the  chief  traits  of 
her  administration  7 

What  is  said  of  her  govern- 
ment 1    Few hand. 

What  imperfections  were  blend- 
ed with  these  excellencies  1 

What  important  objects  were 
accomplished  under  her  adminis- 
tration'J    The  internal fleets. 

Who  succeeded  Elizabeth  1 

What  was  the  only  great  ex- 
ploit, in  which  J an^es  excelled 
other  men  1 


Oioesami  acc^wU  0/  tke  Mwin 
plot. 

Character  of  James  1 

For  what  did  James's  adminis* 
tration  lay  the  foundation  1 

To  what  did  Charles  I.  fall  a 
sacrifice  1 

What  was  the  English  govern- 
ment called,  aAer  the  destruction 
of  monarchy  1    Commonwealth. 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Commonwealth  1    Oliver  Crom- 
well. 
What  was  he  called  1  Protector. 

What  was  his  character  1  "  He  ^ 
rivalled  the  greatest  of  the  Eng- 
lish roonarchs  in  glory,  and  made 
himself  courted  and  dreaded  by 
the  nations  around  him." 

Who  became  king,  at  the  res- 
toration' of  monarchy  1 

What  was  the  character  of 
Charles  II.  1  He  was  extremely 
vicious,  and  probably  a  Catholic 
at  heart,  though  a  professed  Pro- 
testant. 

Who  succeeded  Charles  II.  1 

Why  was  James  II.  deposed  1 
"  He  was  arbitrary,  cruel  and 
oppressive,  and  in  his  wish  to 
establish  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, invaded  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  subjects  1 

Who  succeeded  James  II.  1 

What  name  is  generally  given 
to  the  change,  that  then  took 
place  in  the  English  government  1 
The  Revolution. 

What  high  encomium  does 
Blackstone  pass  upon  the  Elnglish 
government  7 

What  has  been  the  progress  of 
the  British,  in  the  arts  and  so- 
ences,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  17ih  century  1 

What  was  their  national  debt 
in  18*261 

How  many  vessels  of  war  be- 
longed to  the  British  navy  in 
1814 1    More  than  1000. 

What  countries  has  Britain 
subdued,  or  rendered  tributary, 
by  means  of  naval  power  1 
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What  remMkm  did  J<^  De 
Wit  eflfbct  in  Holland  ? 

For  what  pnrpoee  was  the  laagfoe 
of  Augsbarg  fonned? 

What  led  to  ^  Grand  AUiance 
against  Lonia  XIV? 

What  did  Philip  sorrender  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht? 

What  crown  did  he  secure  for 
his  son? 

What  was  instrumental  in  raising 
Prussia  to  the  flrst-dass  of  European 
powers? 

Whom  did  Charles  VL  of  Aus^ 
tria  appoint  his  successor  ? 

Who  wrested  Silesia  ftom  her? 

How  did  the  Hungarian  Diet  re- 
ceive Maria  Theresa? 


What  three  presldeiieies  had  Ibo 
English  established  in  India? 

What  precipitated  another  war 
between  England  and  France? 

Who  was  sent  bj  tiie  gOTemor 
of  Virginia  to  remonstrate  with  the 
French  for  bnUding  fofts  on  the 
Ohio? 

FateofBraddodc? 

What  disconcerted  tiie  plans  for 
the  partition  of  Prussia? 

What  took  place  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham? 

What  did  the  Engli^  accomplish 
in  India  during  the  American  rer- 
dution  ? 

What  deed  was  aocomidished  in 
1173? 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Character  of  Louis  XVL? 
Wanting ^measures  ? 

Who  fre^entlj  counteracted  his 
views? 

In  what  state  did  Louis  find  the 
oourt  of  France? 

What  dass  of  Frenchmen  suffer- 
ed the  most  cruel  extortions  ? 

To  what  office  was  Necker  ap- 
pointed, in  1776  ? 

Character  of  his  administration  ? 

Character  of  his  successors?    • 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  finances,  in  1785  ? 

Who  advised  to  convening  the 
Notables? 

Of  whom  did  they  consist  ? 

By  whom  were  they  chosen  ? 

What  did  the  Notables  ref\ise  to 
share  with  the  people  ? 

What  assembly  did  Louis  next 
convoke  ? 

Of  whom  did  it  consist  ? 

What  prevented  unanimity  in 
this  assembly? 

By  what  did  the  people  suppose 
these  dissensions  were  fomented  ? 

To  what  did  the  people  ascribe 
every  evil  they  endured? 

What  was  the  issue?    The 

revolt 

How  did  they  obtain  arms? 


What  fortress  of  despotism  did 
the  Parisians  soon  level  with  the 
ground? 

How  many  prisoners  were  fooad 
in  it? 

Why  did  the  people  wish  to  re- 
move the  assembly  to  Paris? 

From  what  did  Uie  assemUy 
vote  itself  inseparable  ? 

Why  did  many  of  the  represen- 
tatives secede  from  the  assembly  ? 

What  alterations  were  made  in 
the  state  of  the  church  ? 

Into  how  many  departments  was 
the  kingdom  divided  ? 

What  was  the  oath  which  Looia 
took  in  presence  of  a  vast  con- 
course of  people? 

Where  did  several  princes  find 
an  asylum  ? 

When  did  the  royal  &mily  es- 
cape fVom  Paris? 

Why  did  they  not  escape  from 
Prance? 

What  are  the  Tuilleries?  The 
royal  palaces  in  Paris. 

What  was  the  ofiect  of  that  oc- 
currence? 

What  disposition  did  Ausiria 
and  Prussia  manifest  ? 

Wliat  elfoct  had  this  upon  the 
revolutionary  party  ? 
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What  threat  was  published  by 
the  commander  of  the  AastrJUns 
and  Prusiansl 

What  was  the  eflect  of  this 
Ihnndering  menace  *? 

With  wliom  did  the  people  sup- 
pose, the  kin^  was  confederate  » 

What  occasioned  new  outrages  ? 

How  many  reputed  aristocrats 
were  then  imprisoned  and  mur- 
dered 1 

By  what  were  the  decrees  of 
the  assembly  dictated,  from  that 
timel 

What  appellation  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  succeeding  period  1 

Whj  did  Pavetie  resolve  to 
quit  his  country  1 

What  befell  him  after  thati 

Which  way  is  Olmutz  from 
Paris  1— from  Vienna  1 

What  important  decree  was 
passed  on  the  opening  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  1 

What  was  France  declared  to 
bel 

How  did  Lewis  answer,  when 
brought  to  trial  ? 

Of  what  did  the  convention  de- 
cide that  Lewis  had  been  guilty  1 

When  was  he  executed  1 

How  was    the    execution    of 
Lewis  regarded  1 
*  What    powers    then     united 
against  the  French  republic  1 

What  two  most  execrable  ty- 
rants ruled  in  France  at  that  time  1 

When  was  the  queen  executed  1 

Give  some  account  of  her  execu- 
ium. 

What  religion  did  the  National 
Convention  abjure  1 

Meaning  of  abjure  1 

What  did  thej  acknowledge, 
as  their  only  deities  1 

What  part  of  the  time  did  they 
devote  to  rest,  instead  of  the  Sab- 
bath 1 

What  name  was  siven  to  their 
term  of  ten  days  1    Decade. 

Only  crime,  for  which  pjincess 
Elizat>eth  was  executed  1 

What  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
•rror  1 


What  number  did  the  prttou 
of  Paris  contain  at  one  time,  dnr- 
ingRobespierre's  administration  1 

What  number  were  sometimes 
executed  in  a  dav  1 

Of  what,  was  he  impeached  by 
the  Convention  1 

What  crime  did  he  attempt  to 
commit,  after  his  arrest  t 

What  feelings  were  manifested 
at  his  execution  1 

What  characters  led  the  coun- 
cils and  armies  of  France,  at  that 
timel 

The  conquest  of  what  country, 
marked  the  eompaign  of  1705 1 

How  many  days,  did  it  occupy  1 

What  did  Gen.  Pichegru  offer 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Amster- 
dam } 

What  kings  concluded  treaties 
of  peace  with  France,  during  that 
yearl 

When  did  Bonaparte  begin  to 
become  conspicuous  1 

What  dominions  of  Austria,  did 
the  French  acquire  in  '96  and 
^971 

To  what  did  they  compel  the 
other  Italian  states  to  submit  1 

Towards  what  great  city,  did 
Bonaparte  next  march  1 

How  did  Francis  II.  avert  the 
danger,  that  threatened  him  1 

In  what  year,  was  Bonaparte's 
Egyptian  expedition  1 

Of  what  strong  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  did  he  take  pos* 
session  1 

What  city,  did  he  first  take  in 
Egypt  1 

What  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Egypt  1 

By  what  intelligence,  was  Bo- 
naparte alarmed  m  the  midst  of 
victory  1 

What  was  the  battle  termed, 
that  was  fought  at  that  time  1 

What  was  the  British  Admirall 

What  power  declared  war 
against  France,  in  consequence  of 
this  attack  upon  Egypt  1 

Why  did  Bonaparte  hasten  back 
to  France  1 
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WhAt  gorernment  did  be  orer- 

mm? 

In  whom  was  the  executive 
power  rested  under  the  next  con- 
stitution 1 

Who  was  first  consul  1 

Towards  what  country,  did  he 
inunediately  march  at  the  head 
of  his  army  1 

In  what  battle,  did  Bonaparte 
rain  a  great  victory  over  the 
Aostriansl 

What  and  where  is  Marengo  1 
It  is  a  village  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  S.  W.  of  Milan. 

When  was  signed  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  1 

Between  what  powers  1 

What  did  Great  Britain  en- 
gage to  give  up  by  this  treaty  1 

Which  way  is  Amiens  from 
Paris '{"from  Calais  1 

With  what  hope,  did  that  treaty 
inspire  Europe  1 

When  were  hostilities  renewed 
between  France  and  Britain  1 

What  powers  were  involved  in 
the  war  tnat  ensued  1 

What  was  avowed  as  the  grand 
object  of  the  first  consul  1 

In  what  year  was  Bonaparte 
made  emperor  1 

By  whom  was  he  anointed,  and 
crowned  1 

What  powers  were  combined 
against  France,  in  1805 1 

In  pursuit  of  what  fleet,  was 
Lord  Nelson  ilespatched  1 

Near  what  cape,  did  he  discov- 
er them  1 

Where  is  cape  Trafalgar  1  In 
the  south  of  Spain,  between  Ca- 
diz and  Qibraitar. 

What  words  did  Nelson  give 
as  a  signal  before  the  battle  1 

On  which  side,  was  the  vic- 
toryl 

What  is  said  of  the  success  of 
France  on  the  continent  1 

Where  was  the  grand  contest 
decided  1 

What  did  Bonaparte  say  to  his 
army,  when  preparing  for  bat- 
tle 1 


When   did   the   attack 
mencel 

When  was  victory  decided  7 

In  whose  favor  1 

Upon   whom   did    Booaparte 
confer  the  crown  of  Naples  I 

Into  what  did  Napoleon  cbanire 
the  Bata?ian  repoblicl 

Upon  whom  did  he  eoDfer  tbe 
crown  1 

What  followed  the  Dutch  rero- 
lutionl 

Who  was  declared  prUedor  ? 

To  what  did  the  conqoestsof 
Bonaparte  excite  Alexander  1 

What  parts  of  Italy  were  added 
to  the  French  emmre,  in  1806 1 

What  to  the  Itaiian  kingdom  t 

What  ports  in  Europe  were 
closed  against  the  British,  in 
18061 

Who  was  king  of  Spain,  at 
that  timet 

In  whose  favor,  did  be  abdicate 
his  throne  1 

To  what  place,  did  Napoleoa 
allure  the  two  kings  1 

Which  way  is  Ba?onne  from 
Nantz  1~from  Madnd  7 

What  did  he  then  oblige  them 
to  sign  1 

On  whom  was  the  crown  of 
Spain  conferred  ? 

To  whom  did  he  resign  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  1 

For  what,  did  this  conduct  of 
the  emperor  prove  a  si|ual  1 

Whose  assistance,  did  the  pa- 
triots obtain  ? 

How  long  did  this  struggle 
continue? 

How  did  it  terminate  1 

What  battle  terminated  the 
war  between  Austria  and  France 
in  18091 

What  and  where  is  Wagram  % 
I  It  is  a  village  on  the  Danube, 
near  Vienna. 

What  occasioned  that  war  ' 

Who  was  Bonaparte's  seconu 
empress  1 

What  gave  rise  to  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  in 
18121 
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What  success  bad  (he  French, 
before  CDtering  Moscow  1 

Which  way  is  Moscow  from 
Petersburg  1—  from  Paris! 

On  whose  throne,  did  Bona- 
parte sit  in  Moscow  1 

What  previous  orders  had  been 
given  by  the  Russians  1 

Whyl  That  the  French  might 
not  winter  there. 

What  did  Bonaparte  offer  to 
Alexander  in  Russia  1 

What  did  Gen.  Kutusoff  re- 
ply t 

What  measure  did  Napoleon 
adopt,  when  no  supplies  could  be 
procured  for  the  army  1 

To  what,  were  they  exposed  on 
their  return  1 

What  other  cause  contributed 
to  destroy  this  great  army  1 

What  power  first  seceded  from 
French  tyranny,  at  the  call  of  the 
Russians  1 

By  whom  was  the  example  fol- 
lowed 1 

What  great  battle  closed  the 
campaign  1 

Which  way  is  Leipsic  from 
Olmutz  % — from  Amsterdam  1 

How  many  were  engaged  in 
it  1 — what  part  of  a  million  1 

Who  were  victorious  1 

What  did  that  battle  decide  1 

How  soon  was  Leipsic  taken  1 

What  was  the  effect,  when  the 
allies  rushed  in  1 

What  monarchs  met  in  the 
great  square  1 

On  what,  did  they  congratulate 
each  other  1 

What  striking  remark  did  Bo- 
naparte make  to  the  senate,  aHer 

his  defeat  at  Leipsic!    All 

me. 

What  memorable  declaration 
was  issued  by  the  allied  sove- 
reigns from  Frankfort  1 

In  what  character,  did  the  al- 
lied sovereigns  enter  Paris! 

How  were  they  received  1 

What  decree  was  soon  passed, 
by  the  senate,  concerning  Bona- 
iw*rtet 


What  did  Bonaparte  then  re- 
nounce 1 

Who  became  king  of  France  1 

What  %ras  the  character  of  the 
constitution  then  adopted! 

To  what  place  dia  Bonaparte 
retire  ! 

Between  what  island  and  pe- 
ninsula is  Elba! 

What  unexpected  event  soon 
astonished  Europe  ! 

What  preparations  had  his 
friends  at  Faris  made  for  his  re- 
turn! 

Whom  did  he  harangue,  before 
his  escape  ! 

Of  what  did  he  accuse  the 
allies  ! 

What  did  he  ridicule  ! 

How  did  be  represent  himself! 

How  was  his  speech  received  ! 

Of  what  number,  did  his  party 
consist!    . 

Where,  and  when,  did  he  land  1 

What  did  he  sav  on  meeting 
the  advanced  guard  of  Lewis  ! 

What  was  the  effect ! 

To  what  place,  did  Lewis  fly! 

Which  way  is  Ghent  from  Lon- 
don ! — from  Lyons  ! 

Give  some  account  of  Bona- 
parte's arrival,  and  reception,  at 
Melun! 

Where  is  Fontainbleau  ! 

Which  wav  is  Melun  from 
Fontainbleau !    North, 

How  long  was  Bonaparte  in 
regaining  the  throne  of  France! 

What  was  the  manifesto,  pub- 
lished by  the  congress  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  ! 

Give  the  substance  of  his  answer 
to  the  manifesto. 

Mention  some  particulars  of 
the  letter,  which  he  addressed  to 
each  of  the  allied  sovereigns  ! 

How  was  he  affected  bv  their 
contempt!    He  could heart. 

In  Napoleon's  address  to  his 
army,  what  moment  did  he  tell 
them  had  arrived  ! 

Who  were  (he  combatants  in 
the  battle  of  Waterloo! 

When  was  it  fought ! 
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Where  is  "Waterloo?  Bight  miles 
S.8.E.  of  Brussels. 

Which  way  from  Leipsic  ? 

With  what  have  travellers  cov- 
ered the  fields  of  Waterloo?  With 
monoments  of  persons  killed  in 
that  battle. 

Who  commanded  the  English  ? 

Who  commanded  the  Prussians  ? 
Who  were  victorious  ? 

How  was  Bonaparte  aflbcted  by 
his  defeat? 

To  whom  did  he  resign  his 
orown? 

To  whom  did  be  then  resign 
himself? 

Repeat  the  remark  contained  in 
his  letter  to  the  prince  regent? 

Where  did  Boni^)arte  afterwards 
reside? 

Which  way  is  St  Helena  fh>m 
ICadrid? 

Who  returned  to  the  seat  of 
government  after  the  defeat  of  Na- 
poleon? 

What  is  said  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon? 

What  was  the  pretended  object 
ofthe  Holy  Alliance? 

What  was  its  real  object  ? 

What  recalled  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal from  Brazil? 

Who  distracted  Spain  with  in- 
surrections ? 

By  whom  was  the  insurrection 
in*Piedmont  suppressed? 

When  was  Greece  subjected  to 
theTurics? 

What  has  been  the  condition  of 
the  Greeks  under  the  Turks  ?  Sub- 
jected^—world. 

How  have  the  Turks  shown 
their  hostility  to  taste  ? 

How  is  the  Plreus  now  distin- 
guished? 

What  characteristics  of  their  an- 
cestors do  the  Athenians  possess  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  commerce  of 
modem  Greece  ? 

For  what  are  their  seamen  oele- 
brated? 

To  whom  are  their  schools  ac- 
oessiblo? 


Nomber  of  stodenta  in  tiie  Ool* 
lege  of  Scio  before  its  destmcticm  f 

To  what  was  the  ooarse  of  m> 
instruction  approximating  ? 

Keaning  of  approximate  f 

Number  of  young  men 
abroad? 

Give  some  account  of  the 
tions   made  by   the     Frendi    to 
emancipate  the  Greeks? 

What  prevented  the  oontiiraaaee 
of  those  exertions  7 

When  commenced  the  late  in- 
surrectioo  of  the  Greeks. 

By  what  were  they  actmited  ? 

Where  did  it  commence  ? 

Under  what  prince  ? 

For  what  was  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  venerated  ? 

What  outrage  was  committed 
upon  him,  by  the  Taridsh  soldiery  ? 

What  efibct  had  this  upon  the 
Greeks? 

Success  of  the  Turks  in  attempt- 
ing to  regain  the  Morea  in  1822  T 

How  fir  were  they  pursued  ? 

When  was  Scio  destroyed  ? 

Which  way  is  Scio  from  Athens? 
(jeom  Rhodes  ? 

*To  whom  had  it  belonged  ? 

Of  what  was  it  the  seat  ? 

For  what  purpose  did  a  number 
of  Samians  land  upon  the  island  ? 

What  force  was  soon  landed  from 
the  Turkish  fleet? 

Describe  their  devastation  ? 

Where  were  the  surviving  wo- 
men and  children  sold  7 — how 
many? 

What  Greek  foil  in  a  night  as- 
sault in  1823? 

What  English  poet  came  to  the 
aid  ofthe  Greeks? 

Who  engaged  to  send  an  armj 
against  them  in  1824? 

What  was  the  result? 

What  place  did  Ibrahim  Pasha 
take  in  1826  7 

What  nations  undertook  to  medi- 
ate in  behalf  of  the  Greeks? 

Whore  did  their  fleet  destroy 
that  of  Ibrahim  7 

Who  bocamo  king  of  the  Greeks  ? 
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Who  saoceeded  Loois  XYIII  of 
France? 

What  war  did  he  commence  ? 

Who  compelled  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers to  release  Americans  7 

What  three  ordinances  occasion- 
ed the  French  Bevolation  of  July 
1830? 

Who  then  became  constitutional 
king  of  France  ? 

Who  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  Dutch  in  Octo- 
ber? 

What  £unous  bill  was  brought 
forward  in  England  ? 

How  did  the  discontent  of  the 
French  show  itself  in  1848  7 

Against  whom  was  the  popular 
indignation  principally  directed  7 

By  whose  influence  was  order 
restored? 

What  did  this  movement  make 
him? 

Of  what  two  parties  was  this  Re- 
volution the  work? 

Which  was  established  by  the 
Provincial  Grovemment  7 

What  did  the  Bed  Republicans 
advocate? 

To  what  did  the  attempt  to 
abolish  the  national  work-shops 
lead? 

Who  was  appointed  head  of  the 
new  Provisioniai  Government  7 

What  was  known  of  Louis  Na- 
poleonf 

When  did  he  become  emperor 
of  the  French  7 

What  Idngdom  in  the  north-east 
of  Italy  7 

What  west  of  this  7 

Whatisitsci4>ital7 

What  constitutes  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  7 

What  states  extend  across  Italy 
north  of  this  7 

What  pope  was  elected  hi  1846  7 

Upon  what  did  he  enter  7 

What  did  Austria  determine  to 
do? 

Who  entered  Lombardy  as  libera- 
tor in  March,  1848? 

Who  reduced  it  in  August? 


Whither  did  the  pope  flee  in 
Nov.  1849  7 

Under  whose  guidance  was  the 
Roman  Republic  established  7 

Whom  did  the  pope  call  to  his 
aid? 

Who  attacked  the  imperial  city? 

Who  was  compelled  to  flee  in 
disguise  from  Vienna  7 

What  provinces  revolted  from 
Denmark  7 

To  whom  did  the  German  parlia- 
ment ofier  the  crown,  and  witk 
what  result  7 

How  was  the  revolution  in  Au» 
tria  ruined  7 

By  what  were  the  domains  of  its 
emperor  inhabited  7 

How  was  each  country  kept  in 
subjection  7 

What  were  independent  nations  7 

By  what  was  the  fate  of  the  Bo- 
hemians precipitated  7 

In  what  month  and  year  did 
Windischg^ts  re-establish  the 
Austrian  supremacy  over  ^em? 

What  was  the  source  of  the 
authority  of  the  'Austrian  empe]> 
or  over  the  Hungarians? 

In  what  manner  was  the  ove]> 
throw  of  the  Hungarians  efiected? 

When  did  Jellachich  invade 
Hungary? 

What  did  he  affirm  7 

What  did  the  emperor  do  when 
he  saw  he  could  deceive  no  longer  7 

What  did  the  Hungarians  Uien  do  ? 

Whither  did  Jellachich  then  di- 
rect his  march  7 

Where  had  the  emperor  taken 
reAige? 

What  distinguished  man  suff'er- 
ed  a  severe  imprisonment  there 
during  the  first  French  Revolutiont 
La  Fayette. 

Who  animated  the  Hungarians? 

Who  opposed  Windischgratz? 

What  was  the  character  of  Gor- 
gey? 

Who  drove  back  the  Austrians 
and  Russians  in  Transylvania  7 

Who  refused  to  co-operate  with 
Dembmski? 
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To  whai  did  Koflfttth  rouse  the 
Hangarians  in  April,  1849. 

Whom  had  the  emperor  of 
Austria  appointed  to  the  command 
of  his  armies? 

Whom  had  he  called  to  his  aid? 

Who  surrendered  Hungaiy  to 
the  Russians? 

TiU  what  time  did  Elapka  hold 
out  at  Komom  ? 

In  what  country  did  most  of  the 
Hungarian  leaders  take  reftige  ? 


Whither   did  Kossoth    proooed 
when  liberated  from  Turkey  ? 

Of  what  did  he  find  lUxzini  at 
the  head  in  London  7 

What  is  said  of  the  princi|des  of 
the  Bed  Republicans  7 

By  what' did  Italj 
world? 

By  what  were  its 
feated? 

What  country  alone  oootiniied 
in  the  career  of  improvementBT 


CHAPTER  X. 


How  long  has  Europe  excelled 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  knowl- 
edge? 

What  proportion  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  could  probably  read 
and  write? 

What  proportion  of  the  Euro- 
peans can  probably  read  and  write? 

Who  are  the  most  ignorant 
people  in  Europe  ? 

What  is  their  condition? 

How  should  the  J  bo  encouraged  ? 

Would  not  knowledge  tend  to 


excite  sudi  persons  to  sedition, 
dislojoltj,  treason,  and  rebellion? 
Experience— negativa 

What  is  the  condition  cf  the 
people  of  New  England  ? 

What  reason  is  assigned  for  thim 
superiority  ? 

V  hat  are  the  present  oppreamons 
of  Europe? 

If  the  tyrants  of  Eurc^  would 
set  before  their  subjects  proper 
motives  to  virtue  and  induG^ 
what  would  bo  the  result  7 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WniLE  INSPECTING 
THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  VIII. 


How  long  was  it  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Egbert,  to  that  of  Alfred  ?— 
to  that  of  William  the  Conqueror  ? 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 
was  the  first  Crusade? — 2d? — 3d? 

In  what  year  of  whoso  reign, 
was  the  Inquisition  established? 
— the  Ilanscatic  League  ? 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 
was  the  first  Crusade  ? 

How  long  did  Henry  IIL  reign  I 
—Edward  III.  ? 

In  what  year  of  whoso  reign, 
was  tlie  birth  of  Wickliffe  ?— tlie 
invention  of  gunpowder  ? — the 
battle  of  Angora  ? 

How  long  was  the  invention  of 
printing,  after  the  Conquest  ? — 
after  Alfred? 

How  much  older  was  Columbus, 
than  Luther  f — ^howlong  were  they 
cotemporary  ? 


In  what  year  of  whose  ragn, 
was  the  birth  of  Calvin  ? — the  RE- 
FORMATION in  Germany?— in 
England  ? 

How  long  was  the  REFORMA- 
TION after  the  discovery  of 
America  ? — ^the  invention  of  print- 
ing ?— the  Great  Charter  ?— the 
first  Crusade? 

How  long  was  it,  from  WUliam 
the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VIII  ?— 
to  Elizabeth? 

How  long  did  Edward  VL  reign  ? 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 
was  the  birth  of  ShiJcspoare?— 
John  Robinson? — ^ohn  Smith?— 
Gustavus  Adolphus? — ^Winslow? 

How  long  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  before  the 
powder  plot? — the  settlement  at 
Jamestown? — before  the  LAND- 
ING at  Plymouth  7 
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In  whose  reign,  were  these 
eT^itsI 

In  what  year  of  his  reign  was 
Charles  I.  beheaded  7 


How  long  was  O'lrer  Crom- 
well protector! 

In  what  year  of  Christ,  was  the 
birth  of  Bunyan  1-Penn  1- Walts  1 
— ^Young  1— Washington  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  VL 


In  what  century,  was  the  Con- 
qaestl 

Grandfather  of  Alfred  1 

What  rites  were  suspended  by 
a  Papal  interdict?  ' 

Father  of  Charles  II.  and  James 

ir.i 

How  many  Henries  have  reign- 
ed in  England  1 — how  many  Ed- 
wards 1— how  many  Georges  % 

Who  commanded  the  English 
fleet,  against  (he  Invincible  Arma- 
da 1 

What  title  was  given  to  those, 
who  engaged  in  the  Crusades  1 

What  is  the  signification  of  the 
word  T^irkl 

When  did  the  French  and  Ve- 
entians  take  Constantinople  1 

What  government  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  worst  of  Oligar- 
chies 1 

'What  had  the  greatest  influence 
in  laying  the  foimdation  for  the 
revival  of  letters  1 

Who  was  Tamerlane  1 

What  two  inventions  may  be 
considered  as  most  importantj 

How  long  has  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire been  declining  1 

When  did  that  mutual  inter- 
course commence,  which  has  long 
been  increasing  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  1 

When  did  chivalry  and  knight 
errantry  commence  1 

Who  were  called  champions  of 
the  cross  1 

When  did  the  rumor  prevail, 
that  Christ  was  about  to  make  his 
second  advent  1 

How  long  did  a  passion  for  the 
Crusades  continue  to  agitate  Eu- 
rope 1 


For  what  have  Venice,  Gknoa, 
Pisa,  &c.  been  celebrated  1 

What  enterprise,  had  the  great- 
est influence  to  change  the  char- 
acter and  manners  of  Europe  dur- 
ingthe  dark  ages  1 

Who  were  the  combatants  at 
the  battle  of  Angora  1 

Bv  what  Turk  w^  Constanti- 
nople fakeni  v^^       *    - 

What  first  loosened  the  fetters 
of  the  Feudal  System  1 

What  city  may  be  regarded,  as 
the  first  born  from  chaos  and  dark- 
ness 1 

Who  was  Bajazet  1 

What  writers  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  Constantinople  1 

What  ofier  did  Tamerlane  L 
make  to  Bajazet  1 

Who  was  Gk>va  1 

Who  was  called  the  Augustus 
of  modem  times  1 

What  waslhe  most  humiliatiig 
blow  that  Charles  V.  received  1 

What  cruel  act  of  Lewis  XIV. 
tended  to  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  England  1 

What  king  of  Sweden  may  be 
compared  to  Hannibal  1 

Why  did  not  Charles  V.  crush 
the  Reformation  at  its  beginning  1 

Why  have  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land been  sometimes  styled  the 
kins(S  of  France  ? 

The  history  of  what  country, 
is  the  history  of  arts  and  scicnce8| 
of  philosophy  and  government,  cc 
commerce  and  agriculture  1 
Who  was  Maurice  1 
Father  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  t 
Of  what  great  country  did  Soly- 
man  plan  the  conquest  1 
What  occasioned  a  great  per 
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fODAl  hatred  between  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.  1 

What  three  Danish  kings  reign- 
ed in  England  1 

Who  obliterated  the  shadow  of 
liberty,  that  existed  iD  Spain,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  1 

Who  was  the  feeblest  and  most 
miserable  of  the  English  kings  1 

What  king  expelled  the  IHnes 
from  England  1 

What  event  in  Turkish  history 
is  supposed  to  have  had  an  influ- 
ence m  deterring  Solyman  from 
attacking  the  army  of  Charles  V.I 

By  whom  was  Francis  L  taken 
prisoner  1 

Who  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  by  professing  to  abjure 
the  Protestant  faith  1 

How  did  the  courties  of  Fran- 
cis I.  feel  towards  him  1 

Whose  condition  did  Henry  IV. 
of  France  exert  himself  to  me- 
liorate 1 

Father  of  Harold  the  Usurper  1 

What  Pone  began  the  sale  of 
indulgences? 

What  was  the  invind&le  arma- 
da? 

Amid  what  commotions,  did 
the  celebrated  Henry  IV.  ascend 
the  throne  of  France  1 

What  battle  was  fought  at  Has- 
tings! 

Father  of  Charles  V.I 

Who  aided  Henry  IV.  of  Prance 
in  attempting  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  1 

Who  was  William  the  Con- 
qneror  1 

What  corruption  of  the  Romish 
church  did  Luther  first  attack  1 

Who  published  the  famoits  edict 
of  Nantz  1 

What  great  battle  was  fought 
atPultowal 

Why  did  French  disorganizcrs 
wish  for  a  popular  government  1 

Father  of  Philip  the  Handsome? 

Who  was  the  ablest  statesman  in 
the  age  of  Henry  IV.  of  France? 

What  appellation  has  been  giv- 
an  to  Christian  II.? 


What  was  a  principml  sonree  of 
church  revenue,  in  the  beg^inaiBg 
of  the  16th  century? 

How  long  did  Charles  V.  lire 
aAer  his  resignation  ? 

What  became  of  Harold  the 
Urarper? 

What  famous  bill  of  rights  was 
wrested  from  king  John  of  Eo^  • 
land? 

Mother  of  Charles  V.I 

How  did  the  subjects  of  Fran- 
cis I.  regard  him  ? 

Who  was  the  Duke  of  Sally  1 

Who  succeeded  Edward  the 
Confessor  ? 

Who  was  called,  the  Idngmakj^ 
in  England?        >^  '     -       -' 

Why  did  the  Dutch  Provinces 
revolt  from  Spain  ? 

What  king  of  France,  ^Fem- 
ed  both  whigs  and  tories,  la  dng- 
land,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  1  x> 

What  king  of  Sweden  came  r 
near  to  conquering  Grermany  1 

Who  were  the  parents  of  Joan, 
mother  of  Charles  V.  ? 

What  nation  of  Europe,  owes 
the  most  to  nature  and  the  least  to 
art  ?         -<iJ  ,>. 

Who  was  Christian  II.? 

Who  was  the  queen  of  Hear/ 
VI.  of  England?        x- 

What  English  tyrant  was  em- 
ployed by  Providence,  to  hnmble  ^ 
a  greater  tyrant  than  himself?      ^ 

With  whom  did  the  military 
spirit  of  the  Turtcs  seem  to  ex- 
pire ? 

Who  entered  upon  his  public 
career  with  greater  resources, 
than  any  other  monarch  of  mo- 
dem tioFies?   (T         \ 

Most  famous  edict  published  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France? 

Who  humbled  Lewis  XIV.  and 
made  him  tremble  for  his  crown 
and  empire  ?     *' 

Who  was  Gustavus  Vasa  ? 

How  long  has  the  Papal  throne 
been  tottering  ? 

What  did  Charles  V.  inherit 
from  his  mother? 

Of  how  many  electors  did  the 
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elec  toral  college  of  Oermany  con- 
sist %      '  / 

When  did  Lewis  XVI.  ascend 
the  throne  1     / .-    ,        /  /      - 1 

What  kings  established  the 
,:f//^- Protestant  reli^^ion  in  Denmark 
J  /  /    and  Sweden  1 1  u  <  4  '^  -  ^' ' 

Which  of  the  English  kings 
wsA  beheaded  1 
^      What  king  of  .France  showed 
most  favor  to  the  Protestants  1 

Who  inflicted  the  most  morti- 
fying blow  upon  Charles  V.  1 

By  whom  was  Henry  IV.  as- 
sassinated 1 

Who    revoked    the   edict   of 
'     ^Nantz7— Wheni 

What  king  of  Sweden   very 
1        much  resembled  Alfred  1 

From  whom  did  Charles  V.  in- 
herit Spain  and  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces m  South  America  1 

What  three  kings  of  Sweden 
have  been  the  most  dislin^ish- 
edl 

What  form  of  government  is 
best  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  English  1 

Of  what  are  the  most  despotic 
governments  generally  the  off- 
spring 1 

How  long  did  Charles  XII. 
live  aAer  the  battle  of  Pultowa  1 

Who  was  Charles  V.  1 

What  German  prince  disco- 
vered very  uncommon  political 
sagacity  at  an  early  age  1 

What  was  the  most  singular 
act  in  the  policy  of  cardinal  Rich- 
lien  1 

To  whom  had  the  Turks  be- 
come truly  formidable  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  V.  1 

What  relation  was  Henry  IV. 
to  Lewis  XIV.  1 

What  method  was  adopted  by 
Peter  the  Great,  for  learning  ship- 
carpentry  1 

Who  was  Gustavus  Adolphusi 

Who  was  Frederic  the  Wise  7 

How  old  was  Charles  V.  at  his 
resignation  1 

When  was  Henry  IV.  assassi- 
nated 1 


What  is  the  Russian  name  fof 
ling  01  emperor? 

What  king  of  Sweden  attemp^ 
ed  to  conquer  Russia  1     .      y  ' 

Who  was  Ravaillac  1 

What  famous  league  was  head- 
ed by  Gustavus  Adolphus  1 

What  is  the  national  debt  of 
Great  Britain  1 

Who    declined  the,  impeVlal  '- 
crown  of  Germany  1  - ,  t  - 

What  nation  is  supposed   to- 
have  excelled  all  others  in  useful    ^ 
discoveries  and  inventions  1     > 

What  king  of  Eng^land  most  re- 
sembled Gustavus  Yasa  1 

What  always  seemed  to  give 
Charles  V.  the  advantage  over  his 
rival  1 

What  influence  did  the  defeat 
of  Bajazet  at  Angora  probably 
have  upon  Solyman  1 

When  was  the  Augustan  age 
of  France  1 

What  act  of  Lewis  XIV.  was 
little  better  than  a  law  for  exter- 
minating Protestants  1  .. 

For  what  has  the  monastery  of 
St.  Justus  been  distinguished  1 

Who  was  Luther  1  ^      ^ 

Who  crushed  the  liberties  of 
France,  that  had  been  cherished 
by  Henry  IV.  1 

How  long  had  the  French  Pro- 
testantr  respite  under  the  edict  of 
Nantz  1 

What  religion  was  professed  by 
the  house  of  Conde  1 

What  consumed  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  and  denied  him  the 
celerity  necessary  to  conquest  1 

What  most  horrid  scene  took 
place  in  France  in  the  year  1572 1 

What  famous  league  was  form- 
ed during  the  administration  of 
Richlieu  and  by  his  influence  1 

What  is  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ten  horns  of  the 
apocalyptic  beast  1 

Who  was  Francis  1. 1 

On  what  occasion  was  Charles 
V.carried  in  a  litter  over  theAlnsI 

Of  how  many  netty  princes  did 
the  Gtermanic  body  consist  1 
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Whit  fllostrioos  appeOaftkn  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  age  of 
Louis  XIY.? 

Where  did  Peter  the  Great  work 
in  a  dock-yard,  to  leani  ship-car- 
pentry? 

How  long  did  the  posterity  of 
Chariomagne  hold  the  throne  of 
Oermany? 

What  rendered  the  age  of  Charles 
y.  peculiarly  &YOrable  to  the  Re- 
ft>rmation? 

Successor  of  Francis  L? 

Why  did  not  Charles  Y.  delight 
in  a  military  life? 

Who  todc  Calais  from  the  Eng- 
lish? 

Who  abandoned  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  thus,  to  i^pearanoe, 
rendered  it  almost  despeiute  ? 

What  king  of  France  was  killed 
in  a  toumament»  by  Count  Mont- 
gomery? 

Who  wasTostatus? 


What  is  the  coaip«nitm  in- 
dustry of  the  English  7  p.  89. 

Who  was  the  Angostoa  of  mod- 
em times  ? 

What  period  was  distingoisbed 
by  great  monarohs  in  Europe  ? 

What  country  was  the  cxadl*  of 
the  Reformation  ? 

Who  was  the  Nero  of  the  Nartkf 

What  proud  tyrant  was  humbled, 
by  Eugene  and  Marlboroagh  f 

What  enormous  practioe  £d 
pope  Urban  XL  oommenoei,  to  en- 
courage men  to  engage  in  the 
Crusades? 

What  war  was  closed  b j  tbe 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713  T 

After  what  conquests  of  Ea^ 
land,  has  she  risen  moce  powerful? 
p.  93. 

Why  haye  the  Arabs  nerer 
conquered?  p.  136. 

In  what  do  the  people  of 
place  the  sununit  of  bliss  ? 


CHAPTER  XL 


What  nations  possess  Asia?  The 
Russians globe. 

What  is  the  government  of 
Russia? 

How  has  it  been  administered 
for  100  years  ? 

What  is  the  state  of  the  Asiatic 
Russians?    They  are sayage. 

What  is  their  religion?  Although 
—worship. 

State  of  Asiatic  Russia,  with  re- 
gard to  improvement? 

Wliat  was  the  comparative  bene- 
fit which  Peter  conferred  upon  his 
empire  ?    No more. 

To  what  degree,  did  Peter  raise 
his  empire? 

How  must  the  people  in  the  west 
of  Asia  appear  to  an  eye  that  can 
take  in  3,000  years  ? 

What  is  said  of  that  simile  ?' 

After  the  wars  of  the  Saracens 
and  Crusades,  who  overrun  west- 
em  Asia? 

What  wero  the  capitals  of  their 
four  kingdoms? 


In  what  did  these  institotioiis 
perish? 

Who  arose  from  their  ashes? 

What  is  the  oondition  of  the 
people  of  Turkey  ? 

To  what  injuries  are  the  Turks 
exposed  f   They assigned. 

What  is  the  character  of  the 
Turks  ?    Daik^— expression. 

What  is  the  condition  of  profess- 
ed Christians  in  Turkey  ? 

Is  the  Turkish  power  most  on 
the  docline  in  Europe  or  in  Asia  ? 

What  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance respecting  the  Arabs  ? 

Give  some  aecotmi  of  the  at" 
tempts  of  Amwath  JL  to  conquer 
Arabia  f 

Who  were  probably  the  most 
scientific  people  in  the  world,  dur- 
ing the  dark  ages? 

Why  is  the  present  state  of 
Arabia  very  h'ttle  known?  It  is 
both— oountry. 

How  have  the  Persians  greatly 
distinguished     themselves     from 
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most  of  ihe  ancient  nations  \  TiHf> 
have ^nation. 

What  arms  have  the  Persians 
been  able  to  resist  1 

When  did  Kouli  Khan  ascend 
the  Persian  throne  1 

Character  of  the  Persians  1 

What  is  probably  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  Persia  1 

What  is  said  of  their  religion  1 

What  is  the  character  of  the 
Persian  government  1 

What  were  the  Tartars  ancient- 
ly called  1 

'    What  has  been  their  character 
in  all  agesi 

Present  character  of  the  Tar- 
tars! Bat  little  betterthan  savages. 

Of  what  does  their  property 
consist  1 

What  is  the  prospect  of  their 
improvement  1* 

To  what  does  the  Indus  give 
name  1    To  one— ^-continent. 

In  what  do  the  riches  of  India 
consist  1 1n  the  natural jewels. 

What  splendid  city  was  once 
the  grand  deposit  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Bast  1 

Last  monarch  of  Palmyra  1 

By  what  power  is  the  naval 
commerce  of  India  almost  entirely 
engnissed  1 

What  parts  of  India  are  but  lit- 
tle known  % 

By  whom  has  India  been  in- 
Tadedl 

What  invasion  of  India  will  be 
attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences  1 

What  is  said  to  be  the  most 

*  The  prospect  hat  lately  bar.oine 
more  oDCoura^ng. 


predominant,  eijme  amoof  in 
Hindos  1 

In  what  respects,  is  the  Ct.** 
nese  empire  peculiarly  wondertu  • 
With  regard  to  length — indiisif* 

How  long  has  China  been  a 
great  and  flourishing  empire  \ 

Population  of  China  1  Proca 
bably  abont  150  millions. 

Hx)w  are  the  various  orders  c/ 
people  in  China  distinguish  ea  V 

By  what,  is  the  dress  ol  um 
Chinese  regulated) 

Character  of  the  Chinese  men- 
archy  1 

How  is  the  emperor  regarded  1 

Of  whom,  is  the  government 
extremely  jealous  1 
I     How  do  the  Chinese  feel,  with 
regard  to  improvements  1 

What  is  their  religion  1 

What  was  the  cause  of  barring 
the  doors  of  China  against  Chris- 
tian nations  1 

In  what  respeetSf  has  the  Creator 
distinguished  Asia  above  the  other 
garters  of  the  qlohe  7  Here  the 
grand glory. 

What  country  may,  in  some 
respects,  be  called  the  France  of 
Asial 

To  what,  has  it  been  owing 
that  the  nations  of  Asia  have  nev- 
er sunk  so  low  into  a  savage  state, 
as  many  others  1 

To  what,  do  the  eyes  of  the 
Asiatics  seem  forever  closed  1 

In  what,  do  they  place  the  sum 
of  happiness  1    Rest. 

Wnat  must  the  Asiatics  think 
of  Christianity,  if  they  Judge  from 
the  conduct  of  most  of  the  Euro- 
peans, who  have  visited  them  7 


CHAPTER  XII. 


On  what  are  the  sands  of  Africa 
making  encroachments  1 

What  does  Africa  now  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller? 

6 


What  knowledge  have  the 
Egyptians  1 

Of  what  do  the  Egyptians  ex- 
hibit an  astonishing  specimeL 
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Under  what  do  they  seem  to  be 
crashed  1 

What  is  the  character  of  the 
iibritsiniansl 

What  is  the  moral  and  intel- 
lestaal  prospect,  from  Abyssinia 
to  tb*'.  caoft  of  QooH  Hop«  1  N«Hir- 
ly  t^e  &4»ffle  as  in  Aoyssinial 

G*."*  a  description  of  the  desert 
of  •*^para  1  Ii  is  an  immense- 
moaners. 

Wnatdoes  the  religion  of  EUhi- 
opia  end  Abyssinia  remotely  re- 
sembe) 

\voai  is  the  government  of 
er«»T  oart  of  Africa  1 

i^'w  Qo  the  middle  and  south- 
ern iiat>ons  of  Africa  spend  their 
tttetigto  1 

What  do  they  do  with  their 
ca|Hif cs  7 


What  is  the  aHcraative  wkk 
regard  to  the  proper  treatment  d 
the  Barbary  Powers  1 

What  is  said  of  the  sUfc  tnde  t 

L  0  what  do  the  Africans  seen 
condemned  1 

Whni  have  Africins  to  expect 
from  more  enlightened  nations  t 
Nothing  bm misery.^ 

What  is  probably  the  principal 
cause,  that  has  impaired  the  mcn- 
talpowers  of  the  Africans  1 

What  causes  have  produced  the 
color  of  the  Africans  1 

Bv  whom  can  Africa  be  d^v- 
eredl 

*  The  l«arn«rwiU  remember*  tbat  thn 
compeod  was  written  sevenl  years  «nw 
Grest  things  have  since  been  doamrnt 
poor  Africa,  and  vastly  more  maj  be  aa 
Udpated. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


In  what  does  the  continent  of 
America  abound  1 

w^hat  were  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  when  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus 1 

What  American  nations  were 
most  improved  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  Spanish 
conquests  in  America.  Under— 
hoi;  or. 

By  whom  have  the  United 
States  been  settled  1 

By  whom  were  the  first  settlers 
dailv  strenghtencd  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  this 
pepole,  150  years  after  the  first 
settlement  1 

What  kind  of  exactions  did  the 
British  make  upon  us,*  at  that 
limel 

Bv  whom  were  those  measures 
ccQ<)emned,  besides  Americans  1 

When  was  our  independence 
dec  ared  1 

Where  did  Britain  attack  us  1 
At  each— -rear. 

What  did  Washington  do  for 
his  coimtry,  daring  the  revolu- 


tionary struggle  1  He  led rw> 

tory. 

What  were  tome  of  emr 
cutties  in  the  early  part  of 

struggle  ?     If  we  looked ^re- 

soarces. 

How  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  liberty  to  be  regarded  1 

Who  were  the  aggressors  1 

By  whom  was  this  confessed  1 

For  what  did  they  urge  it  1 

What  did  the  British  vainly 
imagine  1 

What  is  said  of  the  aid  of 
France  1 

How  long  hare  the  mutual  ani- 
mosities of  France  and  England 
embroiled  Europe  1 

What  divided  the  attention  and 
resources  of  England,  at  tiiat 
timel 

What  effect  had  that  war  upon 
usi    By  this subjugation. 

What  greatly  reviv«l  the  spi- 
rits, and  animated  the  hopes,  of 
the  Americans'! 

What  put  an  end  to  the  war  t 

When  the  first  articles  of  con- 
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iederatioD  were  found  inadequate, 
what  was  done  1 

What  especially  disappointed 
the  hopes  ol  our  enemies  1 

What  had  they  predicted  1 

What  is  the  state  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America  1 

What  will  men  do  for  wealth  1 

What  should  this  continent  have 
been  ca.led  1 

To  what  should  the  name  Co- 
lombia be  applied,  if  not  to  the 
ccntinent  % 

What  two  moments  have  past, 
in  either  of  which  a  name  might 
have  been  permanently  given  to 
the  United  States? 

What  forms  the  most  important 
interest  of  the  United  States  1 

What  art  is  susceptible  of  the 
greatest  improvement  1 

What  is  the  greatest  fault  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  Uuited  States  1 

What  is  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  1 

What  city  appears  to  be  more 
rapidly  advancing  in  commerce, 
than  any  other  1     « 

From  what  do  our  advantages 
for  commerce  arise  1  From  an 
extensive  sea-coast,  large  rivers, 
materials  for  ship-building,  the 
produce  of  the  country,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants. 

What  is  the  literature  of  the 
United  Slates  1 

In  what  respect,  is  it  peculiarly 
favorable  1 

To  what  part,  does  this  remark 
apply  with  peculiar  force  1 

To  what  IS  the  ignorance  of  the 
common  people  a  prelude  1 

What  would  be  the  effect,  if 
all   the  states  should   establish 
schools  by  law  1 
*   .  What  is  a  material  defect  in 
oar  system  of  education  1 

What  may  be  considered  as 
the  cause,  and  as  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing taste  and  information  in 
this  coantry  1 

Why  is  eminent  erudition  rare- 
ly acquired  in  this  country  ? 


To  what  are  newspapen  too 
oAen  devoted  1 

What  has  been  a  reflection 
sometimes  cast  upon  our  coUegesI 

In  what  respect,  is  our  govern- 
ment without  a  parallell  In  its 
nature,  origin  an  excellence. 

What  are  the  respective  excel- 
lences of  the  three  primary  forms 
of  government  1 

What  does  our  government 
combine  1* 

How  are  foreigners  treated  in 
this  country  1  With  a  remark- 
able degree  of  sympathy,  kind- 
ness and  liberality. 

What  influence  will  an  influx 
of  foreigners  be  likely  to  have 
upon  the  people,  among  whom 
they  settle  1  If  they  are inter- 
fere. 

What  was  the  effect  of  numer- 
ous emigrations  upon  ancient 
Romel 

What  is  the  character  of  for- 
eigners in  this  country  1 
\  How  is  the  frame  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  be  regarded  1 

What  would  be  the  consequence 
of  committing  our  government 
wholly  to  strangers? 

What  evils  would  arise  from 
investing  every  forei^er  with 
some  oflice,  soon  afler  his  arrival  1 

With  what  are  the  ideas  of  law 
and  government  generally  associ- 
ated m  the  minds  of  foreigners  1 

How  dc  they  view  liberty  1 
-    With  these  views,  what  does 
the  foreigner  attempt  1 

From  what  should  foreigners  be 
exonerated  1 

On  what  does  the  happiness  ot 
elective  governments  depend  1 

With  what  are  votes  often  pur- 

*  What  Mr.  W.  here  denominate!!  aris 
tocracy,  is  to  dUTerent  from  the  aristo- 
craciea  of  other  countries,  both  in  its  na- 
ture and  tendency,  as  to  be  undeserving 
the  name.  It  seems  much  more  correct, 
to  say,  that  the  Carthaginian  or  Roman- 
republic  was  partly  aristocratic.  I  f  ever 
there  was  a  government,  that  might 
be  called  republican,  it  is  doubt 
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chased  of  ignoraat,  indlKentyTi- 
cions  men  1 

How  does  history  open  rarioas 
sources  of  pleasure  to  taste  1  As 
it  aboaDds ^[randear. 

How  does  history  assist  expe- 
rience 1  By  presenting— events. 

Upon  *wbat  principle,  may  we 
judge  of  the  niture  by  the  past 
and  present  1 

What  does  history  strongly  in- 
culcate 1 

What  does  history  show  us 
with  regard  to  men  elerated  on 
the  summt  of  earthly  glory  1 

From  what  does  history  tend 
to  free  the  mind  1 

What  is  it  suited  to  make  a 
man  feel  1 

What  do  human  afiairs  resem- 
ble, bv  the  light  of  history  1 

What  does  the  light  or  history 
disctoMel 

What  studies  are  mutual  auxili- 
aries, in  expanding  and  enriching 
the  mind  1 

To  what  period  of  life,  is  the 
study  of  history  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed 1    Youth. 

What  objects  teem  to  call  for 


the  utmost  ezextioos  of  oar  mlo- 
lectnal  powers  1  The  beings— ^ 
conscious  being. 

What  is  the  general  disrase  of 
our  race  1 

Considered  as  appertainio|^  to 
the  mind,  in  what  does  true  re- 
ligion consist  t 

To  what  does  the  prc^pensitj  to 
neglect  religious  studies  extend 
itself  1 

What  excuse  do  men  generally 
make  for  neglecting  religioa  and 
mental  culture  1 

What  is  generally  the  £Kt1 
They  have thought. 

For  what  benerolent  purpose, 
was  the  Sabbath  instituted  1 

How  is  the  Sabbath  spent  by 
most,  who  pretend,  thejr  have  no 
time  to  improve  their  minds  1 

What  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions,  that  a  man  caa 
ask  himself  1 

What  is  the  most  exceUoit  aad 
important  of  all  books  1 

What  does  it  contain  t 

What  species  of  reading  is  next 
in  importance  to  divinity  1 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTING 
THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  IX. 


Had  you    travelled    between 

1610  and  1611,  whom  and  what 
might  you  have  seen  I—between 

1611  and  1621 1 

How  lone  was  the  accession  of 
Lewis  XVI.  afler  that  of  George 
III.  1-after  Philip's  war  1 

Who  was  president  of  the  U.  S. 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  1 

How  long  was  the  death  of 
Lewis,  after  his  accession? — af- 
ter the  Revolution  in  England  1 

In  what  year  of  the  French 


Revolution,  was  the  death  of  Rob- 
espiere  ?— the  battle  of  the  Nile  1 
—of  Marengo  1 — Napoleon  ma4e 
eniperor  1 

How  long  aHer  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  was  that  of  Trafalgar  t 

How  long  was  it,  from  Bona- 
parte's becomini^  emperor  to  his 
invasion  of  Russia  ?~to  bis  banish- 
ment to  Elba  1— to  Helena  1 

How  long  was  the  execution 
of  Lewis  XVI.,  after  that  o; 
Charles  1. 1 

How  long  was  it,  fVom  Bona- 
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pane's  deposition,  to  his  escape' 
from  Elba? — from  that  to  his  land- 1 
ing  in  France? — ^from  that  to  his' 
arrival  at  Paris? — ^from  that  to  the : 
battle  of  Waterloo  1— from  that 
to  bis  arrival  at  St.  Helena? — from ! 
that  to  hjs  death  ? 

How  long  was  it,  fVom  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  in 
England  to  that  in  America?— 
from  that  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ?— from  that  to  the  Greek 
Revolution  ) 

How  old  is  Harvard  College  1 
Yale  College? 

In  what  year,  was  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  form- 
ed?—the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  ? 

How  long  was  the  administra- 


tion of  Washington  1  J.  Adams  1 
Jefferson  ?  Madison  1  Monroe  1 
J.  Ct  Adams? 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign,  was 
the  DECLARATION  OF  AMli- 
RIC AN  INDEPENDENCE  ? 

How  long  was  it,  aAer  the  Re- 
formation in  Qermany  ?— after  the 
Powder  Plot  ? — after  the  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  ?— oiler  the  battle 
of  Lexington  ? 

How  long  was  the  Revolution- 
arywar? 

How  long  was  the  destrnction 
of  Scio,  after  the  death  of  Bona- 
parte ?--how  long  ago  ? — How 
long  before  the  battle  of  Navfuia  1 

How  long  ago  was  the  dec  ara- 
tion  of  Haytian  Independence  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  VIL 


Who  were  the  Notables  ? 

Where  did  Bonaparte  first  dis- 
tinguish himself? 

When  was  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo? • 

Success  of  Christophe  ? 

Surname  of  Lewis  XVI.  ? 

Who  Ixcame  First  Consul,  the 
last  year  of  the  18ih  centurv  ? 

Father  of  Maria  Louisa  1 

Present  emperor  of  Russia  ? 

Distinguished  prisoner  of  01- 
mutz? 

How  did  the  French  soldiers 
receive  Bonaparte  after  his  return 
from  Elba  ? 

What  government  abolished  (he 
Sabbath,  and  divided  time  by 
Decades  ? 

What  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  executed  by  the 
French  regicides  ? 

Who  recovered  Egypt  from  the 
French? 

What  was  the  treaty  of  Amiens? 

6* 


What  large  cities  did  Borrparte 
take  in  Ei^pt  ? 

Between  whom,  and  where, was 
the  battle  of  Marengo  ? 

What  Pacha  began  the  wax  in 
Greece  ? 

Upon  which  of  his  brothers,  did 
Bonaparte  confer  crowns  ? 

What  is  the  face  of  the  country 
from  Petersburg  to  Pekin? 

Of  what  court,  was  M.  Necker 
minister? 

Whose  death  put  an  end  to  the 
reign  of  terror  in  France  ? 

What  names  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  U.  S.  ? 

In  what  year,  were  most  of  the 
European  ports  closed  against  the 
English  ? 

Place  of  Bonaparte's  first  ba- 
nishment ? 

Between  what,  were  French 
generals  placed,  during  the  Revo- 
lution ? 
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By  whom,  was  Bonaparte  plac- 
ed at  St.  Helena  1 

What  became  of  Lord  Nelson  1 

What  Coreican  was  made  gene- 
ral, then  First  Consul,  then  Em- 
peror of  Prance  1 

What  French  freneral  became 
prince  of  Sweden  1 

Successor  of  Peiion  1 

Where  did  Bonaparte  go,  when 
ho  stole  away  from  his  army  in 

Who  made  himself  emperor  of 
Hayii,  with  the  title  of  Henrv  1. 1 

Disiinffuished  Greek  island, 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  1 

Names  of  St.  Domingo  1 

Effect  of  an  influx  of  strangers 
upon  Romel 

Who  was  Napoleon's  first  em- 
press 1 — second  1 

To  what  place,  did  Lewis 
X  VIII.  retreat  from  Bonaparte  in 
1815? 

Present  king  of  Prance  1 

Last  great  battle  of  Bonaparte  1 

What  is  now  the  appearance 
of  the  shores  of  Africa  1 

By  what  murder,  did  the  Turks 
think  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Greek  insurrection  1 

How  was  the  French  emperor 
disappo^Lttfd  of  his  winter  quarters 
in  Moscow  1 

Ancient  name  of  Tripolizza  ? 

W  he  was  TouLMsaint  1 

What  will  the  best  theory  of 
government  without  virtue  in  the 
people  be  like  1 

What  Europeans  are  saved  from 
starving  by  the  fertility  of  their 
countries  1 


What  constitutes  the  prin^pal 
food  of  the  Chinese  1 

What  is  the  largest  eoipire,  thai 
ever  existed  l 

What  monarchy  is  considered 
the  mildest  in  the  world  1 

What  people  maybe  coosidaed 
as  the  most  unlovely  of  the  humaa 
race? 

Which  of  the  Asiatic  emjares 
is  improving  fastest? 

Does  Europe  appear  most  ft- 
vorable  to  large  kingdofns  or 
smain 

Why  may  propertjr  sometixnes 
be  a  blessing  to  a  naiioa  1 

How  did  the  conquest  of  China 
by  the  Tartars  conduce  to  im- 
prove both  nations  1 

What  empire  includes  a  eons- 
plete  northern  section  of  £arope 
and  Asia  1 

Which  of  the  primary  powers 
of  Europe  most  aeclined,  daring 
the  last  century  1 

What  quarter  of  the  globe  a 
sunposed  to  cpntain  mora  apedei 
of  animals,  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  1 

What  is  the  moral  prospect  in 
proceeding  from  Egypt  to  Abys- 
sinia 1 

Who  was  the  last,  that  aUempt- 
ed  to  conquer  Arabia  1 

Of  what  country  was  it  pre- 
dicted, that  it  should  be  a  base 
kingdom  1 

Who  was  Kouli  Khan  1 

By  whom  was  Algebrain  vented! 

What  parts  of  Africa  arc  un- 
known 1 

Who  was  Zenobia  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  VIII. 


What  century  is  it  nowl 
What  did  Cnarlemagne's  em- 
pire comprehend  t 

Mention  the  most  distinguished 
moaem  revolutions  1 


tes,  Hannibal,  Philopocmen  and 
Mariusdiel 

By  what  generals,  has  Jemsa- 
lem  been  taken  t 

Mention  three  or  four  of  Bona- 


At  what  age  did  Cyrus,  Socra^  narte's  mosl distinguished  battles « 
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Can  yoa  mention  an  j  of  the  pre- 
sent  monarchs  of  the  world  1 

Can  you  mention  any  monarchs 
who  were  trained  in  the  school  of 
adversity  1 

Mention  some  monarchs  who 
were  peculiarlyunfortunate  or  on- 
happry  towards  the  close  of  life  1 

Of  what  city,  was  Ostia  the 
peril 

City,  called  by  Cicero  the  light 
9/ all  Greece? 

Who  said  to  his  mother.  '*  Thon 
hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy 
sonl" 

What  was  the  Mithridatic  war  1 

Can  yon  mention  any  charac- 
ters, who  lired  between  the  times 
of  Cyrus  and  Alexander  1 

What  cham  of  Tartary  con- 
quered Persia  13G9 1 

What  prophet  has  given  a  sub- 
lime description  of  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  1 

What  became  of  Belshazzar  1 

Who  was  Arsaces  1 

From  what  countrj^  did  Ce- 
crora  and  Danaus  emigrate  1 

What  did  Cyrus  say  to  the 
Spartan  amba.ssadorsi 

What  were  the  usual  steps  to 
the  Persian  throne  7 

Who  was  Cassander  1 

What  do  you  recolleot  respect- 
ins  the  Roman  consuls? 

What  do  you  recollect  con- 
cerning the  Tarentinesi 

What  countries  did  the  Roman 
empire  contain,  in  the  days  of 
Augnstusi 

With  what  king  of  Judah,  was 
Nabonassar  cotemporary  1 

Why  was  not  Ifebuchadnezzar 
enriched  by  the  spoil  of  Tyre  1 

What  was  the  native  country 
of  Cadmus'! 

Who  was  Histaeusi 

Who  was  the  only  general  in 
the  Persian  army,  that  Alexander 
respected  1 

Whc  was  Seleucus  1 

Who  was  Lucius  Junius  Brutusi 

What  advic^did  Augustus  give 
10  hi?  successor  1  I 


Who  was  called  the  tennis  baa 
offorlvne  ? 

Who  was  Arbacesi 

How  long  had  Tyre  stood, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Nebuchad< 
nezzar 1 

Of  what  people  it  is  said,  thai 
"  they  inyented,  improved  an4 
perfected  1" 

What  was  the  native  country 
of  Pelopsi 

Who  was  Aristides  1 

Who  remonstrated  against  Al 
exander's  crossing  the  Granicosi 

Which  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors had  Thrace  1 

Who  were  the  Vciansi 

What  was  the  last  nation,  that 
the  Romans  conquered  in  Italy  1 

Who  was  Belesis  1 

What  was  the  glory  of  Kew 
Tyre,  compared  with  tnat  of  oldl 

What  fables  are  peculiarly  ele- 
gant and  interesting  1 

What  ancient  cities  of  Greece 
were  long  governed  by  dynasties 
of  foreign  princes  1 

Give  some  account  of  Xerxes 
the  Great  1 

Where  did  the  Roman  gover- 
nors of  Syria  reside  1 

Who  was  Arnns  ? 

What  do  you  recollect  of  S»- 
guntum  1 

From  what  evils,  did  despotism 
rescue  the  Romans'? 

Against  whom  did  Arbaces  and 
Belesis  rebel  1 

What  influence  upon  the 
Greeks,  had  the  nse  of  iron  and 
of  letters  1 

What  Grecian  was  sumamed 
the  Just? 

What  city  was  called  New 
Babylon? 

Who  prepared  the  Syrians  to 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Ro- 
mans? 

Who  was  Porsennal 

Where  did  Hannibal  gain  his 
fourth  yictory  over  the  Romans  1 

What  effeminate  king  burnt 
himself  to  death '} 

Who  was  Deucalion  1 


es 


To  what  did  Themislocles  say 

the  btule  of  Marathon  was  a  pre- 
lude 1 

How  came  Philip  to  reside  with 
the  lUjrriaos  1 

What  important  transaction  of 
Alexander  took  place  at  Trojr  1 

On  what  river  was  Seleucia 
situated  1 

Who  was  Taraoitiosi 

Duriug  what  long  period,  did 
Europe  resemble  a  troubled  ocean  1 

Wiiat  form  of  ffovemmcnt  is 
supposed  to  have  Been  the  most 
ancient  1 

Who  was  Jason  1 

Who  was  Simeon  1 

When  did  the  Athenians  re- 
baild  their  city,  aAer  its  destruc- 
tion by  Xerxes  1 

What  allured  Philip  to  attempt 
the  subjugation  of  Greece  1 

Who  advised  Antiochns  to 
make  war  with  the  Romans  1 

What  put  a  period  to  the  king- 
dom of  Syria  1 

How  long  were  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  separate  powers,  after 
the  death  of  Sardanapalusi 

What  is  a  goverment  of 
checks  1 

Who  was  Olympias  1 

WhHl  bouk  was  Alexander's 
pocket  companion  1 
Who  took  Achilles  for  hismodell 
What  do  you  recollect  concern- 
ing the  Gkiuls? 

How  many  Romans  were  des- 
troyed in  the  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sylla  1 

What  Athenian  proposed  burn- 
ing the  ships  of  the  allies  of  his 
country  1 

Who  were  the  parties,  engaged 
in  ihe  Peloponnesian  Warl 

How  long  did  Herodotus  sop- 
pose,  that  the  first  Babylonian  em- 
pire maintained  its  conquests  7 

By  whom  was  Alphabetic  writ- 
ing introduced  into  Greece  1 

Who  were  the  thirty  tyrants  of 
Athens  1 

Who  was  the  preceptor  of  Al- 
exander t 


Who  first  made  Autioek  ikt 

seat  of  his  empire  1 
What  do  you  recollect 

ing  Closium  1 
After  what  event,  did 

never  see  another  moment  of  firee* 

domi 
Who  was  Octavios  1 
How  long  did  the  second  Babr- 

Ionian  kin^om  continae  7 
What  is  an  Oljrmpiad  t 
How  long  did  Aristotle's  opm- 

ioDs  predominate  oTcr  mea's  oa- 

derstandiags  % 
How  long  was  Alexander  talp* 

ing  Tyre  1 
Who  advised  Darios  Codomaaai 

to  Uiy  waste  his  own  country  % 
Who  was  Sisyp^ambis  1 
Why  was  Lucius  Scipio  caDed 

AsuUicus? 
Who  was  Levinns  1 
Who  was  Pompcy  1 
Who  was  Mark  Antony  1 
What  countries  were  indoded 

in  Upper  Asial 
What  resolution  did  the  Greeks 

adopt  when  requested  by  Cres«s 

to  assist  him  against  Cyras  t 
To  whom  besides   Pansanins, 

did  Alexaader  pretend  to  impale 

the  murder  of  his  father  1 
Who  was  Lysimachus  X 
Who  were  the  Seleucidael 
Which  of  Alexander's  socccs- 

aors  had  Egypt  1 

What  do  you  recollect  concern- 
ing the  battle  of  Lyris  1 
Who  was  Lepidus  1 
Who  was  Nabopolassar  1 
What  time  did  Cyrtizf  spend  io 

the  siege  of  Babvlon  1 
What  city  did  Cadmus  found  Y 
Whose  eloquence  roused  the 

Amphictyons  to  take  vengeance 

on  the  Crisseans  1 
Who  was  Harpagus  1 
Who  was  Thras^ulosl 
Who  was  killed  in  robbing  the 

temple  of  Eljrmais  1 
What  was  the  Serapeum  1 
Who  was  Cineas  t 
Who  was  prevented  from  sleep- 
ing, by  the  trophies  of  Miltiadesl 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


What  two  considerations  show, 
that  mankind  did  not  exist  earlier 
than  the  Bible  represents  1 

What  is  the  character  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  Chinese  and  Indians, 
which  ascribe  a  much  earlier  ori- 
gin to  the  human  race  1 

According  to  the  authentic 
annals  of  China,  when  was  that 
empire  founded  1  About  2050 
years  B.  C. 

Three  grand  sources,  from  which 
we  ma^  draw  arg^uments,  to  prove 
the  existence  of  tne  flood  1  Reve- 
lation, geography,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients  1 

What  two  ipiportant  considera- 
tions may  be  deduced  from  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients  1 

What  are  the  names  of  the 
books  of  Moses  1 

Name  applied  to  them  alU 

How  does  it  appear,  that  the 
Israelites  were  an  enlightened  na- 
tion 1   From laws. 


How  has  the  idea  of  one  G<A 
been  obtained  % 

What  people  have  no  idea  of 
Supreme  Being  1 

What  would  probably  have  been 
the  state  of  man,  without  a  revels 
tion  1    The savages. 

What  is  the  common  objection 
to  the  doctrine  of  creation,  ax 
taught  by  Moses  1 

What  is  the  best  answer  to  this 
objection  1    We  have^— case. 

what  do  reason  and  experience 
teach  us  concerning  the  order 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
universe  l 

What  is  the  necessary  conclu- 
sion? 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing our  conception  of  the  manner 
of  operation,  the  rule  and  limit  Oi 
our  t>elief  1 

What  is  the  final  conclusion 
respecting  the  Mosaic  History  l 
It  challenges ^authorities. 


CHAPTER  XV.  and  XVI. 


What  are  the  principal  causes, 
that  have  operated  to  obscure  the 
history  ^f  ancient  nations  1  The 
destruction  of  public  and  private 
libraries,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  by  the  barba- 
rians, together  with  the  useless 
ceremonies  and  ridiculous  super- 
stitions, with  which  Christianity 
was  afterwards  loaded. 

How  many  volumes  were  des- 
troyed, when  Alexandria  was 
burnt  by  Caesar  1 

How  many  at  the  same  place, 
by  the  Saracens  1 

Which  appears  most  wonder- 
ful, that  so  little,  or  that  so  much, 
is  known  of  ancient  history  1 

What  are  the  principal  sources 
of  our.  knowledge  of  antiquity  1 


The  writings  of  the  ancients,  an 
cient  monuments,  the   ruins  o^ 
ancient   structures,   inscriptions 
medals,  statues,  pisdntings,  and, 
in  the  view  of  some,  the  Aran 
delian  marbles. 

When,    and    by  whom,  were 
letters  in  vented  1 

How  long  aAer  the  flood,  was 
the  birth  of  Moses  1 

Who  was  the  father  of  profane 
history  1 

When  did  he  flourish  1 

Whose  poems  throw  great  light 
upon  ancient  history? 

When  did  Homer  write  t 

What  may  we  learn  from  his 
poems? 

Character  of  his  genius  1 


I  ■ 


THE  END 
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